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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  September  I4,  191 L 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled  ''Industrial  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States." 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Repbesentatites. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington,  September  I4,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to   transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled  ''Industrial 
Education  in  the  United  Sti^tes." 

The  Eighth  Annual  Report,  issued  in  1892,  and  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report,  issued  in  1902,  both  dealt  with  this  subject,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  such  a  marked  growth  of 
interest  in  industrial  education  and  such  a  call  for  information  as  to 
the  present  status  of  this  branch  of  education  in  the  United  States 
that  the  Bureau  undertook  this  present  study  in  response  to  an 
insistent  demand. 

The  purpose  of  the  study,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied  in 
this  report,  was  not  to  go  into  any  theoretical  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  industrial  education,  but  rather  to  bring  together  the  com- 
prehensive data  respecting  the  various  systems  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country  and  to  analyze  and  present  the  information  in 
such  way  as  to  be  of  the  most  use  to  those  interested  in  furthering 
the  development  of  this  important  branch  of  education. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  and  the  report  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Bowen  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  p.  Neill, 

Commisfioner. 
To  Hon.  Charles  Naqel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

nrrBODTTGTIOH. 
mXRODUCTORY. 

In  1892  and  again  in  1902  the  Bureau  of  Labor  published  the 
results  of  investigations  into  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  In  the  eight  years  since  the 
second  of  these  reports  was  issued,  public  interest  in  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  has  so  increased  that  an  investigation  into  its 
present  status  seemed  desirable. 

This  increased  interest  has  manifested  itself  in  the  widespread  and 
growing  demand  that  the  schools  shall  be  more  closely  related  to  the 
future  work  of  the  children.  Manual  training,  which  was  the  first 
departure  from  exclusively  academic  studies,  has  not  lost  favor,  but 
there  is  an  increasing  sentiment  that  along  with  the  cultural  studies 
of  the  public  schools  should  go  training  preparatory  to  the  work  the 
pupils  are  going  to  do  after  they  graduate  or  leave,  and  that  in  addition 
there  should  be  opportunities  for  trade  instruction  for  those  who,  on 
account  of  age,  previous  acquirements,  lack  of  time,  or  other  causes, 
can  not  take  or  do  not  desire  general  studies.  Public  high  schools, 
business  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  offer  numerous  oppor- 
tunities through  which  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  business 
or  professional  life  may  secure  a  complete  and  well-rounded  training, 
but  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  a  trade  or  a  handicraft,  opportunities 
for  an  equivalent  training  are  much  harder  to  find.  The  old  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  practically  died  out  and  the  present  system 
of  subdivision  and  specialization  in  industry  confines  the  beginner  to 
one  machine  or  one  operation  and  gives  him  no  chance  to  learn  the 
trade  as  a  whole.  Consequently  the  ranks  of  unskilled  and  low-grade 
labor  are  overcrowded,  industry  suffers  for  want  of  skilled  workmen, 
and  the  individual  worker  finds  his  life  narrow  and  monotonous,  his 
work  a  mere  round  of  drudgery  instead  of  a  means  of  self-expression. 
Out  of  this  situation  has  grown  the  demand  for  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  meet  the  needs  of  workers  of  the  industrial  classes  at  least 
as  thoroughly  as  the  established  system  meets  those  of  the  profes- 
sional and  commercial  classes. 

The  wide  extent  and  the  rapid  growth  of  this  interest  in  industrial 
education  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  since  the  second  of  the  reports 
above  referred  to  was  published  in  1902,  in  seven  States,  Connecticut^ 
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14  BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOB. 

Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Wis- 
consin, special  commissions  have  been  appointed  for  the  study  of  indus- 
trial education  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  either  wholly  or  partly 
at  public  expense.  The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  made  investigations  and 
issued  public  reports  upon  the  subject.  Two  national  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  education  have  been  formed.  Eight 
States  have  made  special  legislative  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
'  public  industrial  training,  and  in  many  places  where  no  such  pro- 
vision has  been  made  some  training  of  the  kind  has  been  established 
as  part  of  the  public-school  system.  More  significant  still,  vocational 
guidance  is  being  introduced  widely  as  a  means  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  both  parents  and  children  to  the  need  of  preparation  for  the 
child's  future  work,  and  thus  increasing  the  number  who  seek  indus- 
trial training. 

In  view  of  this  general  interest  in  the  subject,  it  was  decided  to 
confine  the  present  investigation  strictly  to  industrial  education,  using 
the  term  as  meaning  training  for  the  mechanical  trades  and  other 
manual  occupations.  Industrial  education,  thus  defined,  differs  from 
manual  training  in  that  the  latter  is  designed  primarily  for  cultural 
purposes,  while  the  main  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  give  the  student  a 
thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  handicraft.  Tech- 
nical education  differs  from  both  in  that  it  is  designed  to  fit  students 
for  supervisory,  professional,  or  semiprofessional  vocations. 

The  data  for  this  report  were  gathered  mainly  by  special  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  a  schedule  of  inquiries.  The  information 
was  collected  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1910  and  relates  to 
conditions  at  that  time.  The  work  was  considerably  handicapped, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  field  work  had  to  be  done  during 
the  summer  vacation  period  while  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  thus 
preventing  the  agents  of  the  bureau  from  seeing  the  schools  in  actual 
operation  and  from  interviewing  many  of  the  teachers.  The  data, 
however,  were,  except  in  a  few  instances,  secured  by  personal  inter- 
views of  the  agents  with  the  school  authorities.  A  very  few  schedules 
were  secured  by  correspondence. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TYPES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  offering  industrial  training  are  of  several  different  types, 
so  that  a  few  definitions  seem  essential  before  entering  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  work.  There  has  been  much  variation  and  no  little 
confusion  in  the  use  of  terms,  but  the  following  definitions  are  now 
rather  generally  agreed  upon : 

Vocational  schools  in  one  sense  include  commercial,  technical,  agri- 
cultural, and  professional,  as  well  as  industrial  schools.    In  the  use 

^^he  term  as  applied  to  a  phase  of  industrial  education,  however,  a 
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vocational  school  is  one  which  (a)  prepares  for  a  manual  occupation 
which  is  not  classed  as  a  trade,  or  (b)  gives  training  in  some  line  of 
manual  work  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  pupil  toward  a  trade  or 
other  manual  occupation  rather  than  as  a  part  of  direct  and  intensive 
preparation  for  immediate  entry  into  such  trade  or  occupation. 

Industrial  schools  are  schools  giving  training  for  the  mechanical  1 
trades  or  other  manual  occupations.  According  to  whether  they 
prepare  pupils  for  entrance  into  practical  work  either  as  learners,  ap- 
prentices, or  journeymen,  or  give  supplemental  trade  instruction  to 
those  already  in  a  manual  occupation,  such  schools  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

Trade  preparatory  schools  are  schools  that  teach  the  elements  of 
trades  (including  practice  and  some  theory)  and  prepare  a  pupil  to 
enter  a  trade  school  or  an  apprenticeship,  or  to  become  a  learner  in  a 
trade. 

Trade  schools  are  schools  that  teach  trades  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  entirety,  i.  e.,  the  processes  and  practices  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  principles  upon  which  these  processes  are  based, 
the  course  being  designed  to  take  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship. 

Continuation  schools  are  schools  conducted  to  give  instruction 
(mostly  in  the  evening)  in  trades  or  vocations  to  those  already  em- 
ployed in  such  trades  or  vocations.  The  instruction  consists  of  either 
supplemental  practice  in  the  trades,  related  subjects  of  study,  or  both. 

Apprenticeship  schools  are  schools  conducted  by  employing  estab- 
lishments for  the  instruction  of  their  apprentices  in  the  processes  and 
practices  and  related  theory  of  their  respective  trades. 

Cooperative  schools  are  schools  operated  for  the  instruction  of 
apprentices  and  other  employees  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  school  and  employing  establishments,  the  establishments 
permitting  or  requiring  the  employees  to  attend. 

Manual  training,  now  very  generally  adopted  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  in  its  inception  laid  the  foundation  for  a  broader  curriculum 
in  the  secondary  school;  but  it  did  not  aim  to  be,  and  its  founders 
did  not  claim  that  it  should  be,  vocational,  i.  e.,  it  did  not  purport  to 
equip  the  pupil  for  any  particular  manual  occupation  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.  However,  in  the  very  recent  past  serious  efforts  have 
been  made  in  a  few  instances,  to  change  the  purpose  of  these  schools 
in  the  later  years  of  their  courses,  giving  them  during  this  period  a 
definite  industrial  rather  than  a  cultural  or  scientific  bent.  In  these 
attempts  to  articulate  industrial  education  with  manual  training  in 
manual  training  schools  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  aim  or  purpose  of 
these  undertakings  has  often  been  reflected  in  the  administration  of 
the  schools  in  question.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  classify  these 
schools,  as  the  organization  of  their  trade  instruction  has  not  been 
standardized. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITnTIOIlS  raCLUDBD  IN  RSPORT. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation;  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  deciding  what  schools  to  admit  and  what  to  exclude.  As  yet  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  train- 
ing are  by  no  means  sharply  drawn.  Each  has  its  own  field,  but  each 
shades  into  the  other  two.  The  intention  was  to  include  only  insti- 
tutions which  aim  to  give  such  training  as  is  specifically  applicable  to 
manual  vocations.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  iQclude  some  so-called  manual  training  and  technical  schools, 
because  in  certain  cases  their  work,  in  whole  or  in  part,  consists  of 
training  for  manual  occupations.  In  such  cases  only  the  department, 
division,  or  classes  giving  industrial  training  have  been  discussed, 
the  other  work  of  the  institution  having  biBen  disregarded. 

No  attempt  .has  been  made  to  take  a  complete  census  of  the  trade, 
vocational,  and  apprenticeship  schools  of  the  country.  Nearly  all 
such  schools,  however,  have  been  canvassed  and  it  is  believed  that  full 
information  is  here  presented  concerning  representative  institutions 
of  each  class,  showing  how  they  have  been  established  and  giving 
their  courses  and  their  methods  of  instruction. 

The  investigation  does  not  cover  commercial  schools,  manual  train- 
ing schools,  technical  schools,  or  agricultural  schools.  The  name  of 
the  school,  however,  does  not  always  indicate  the  character  of  its 
work.  Several  so-called  manual  training  and  technical  schools  appear 
in  this  report  because  their  work  or  a  part  of  their  work  consists  of 
training  for  manual  occupations. 

A  great  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country  are  doing  indus- 
trial education  work  to  a  limited  extent  only.  Many  evening  drawing 
schools,  for  instance,  are  to  a  minor  degree  teaching  what  may  be 
construed  as  theory  of  trades,  that  is,  drawing,  and  some  of  the 
classes  in  these  evening  drawing  schools  may  include  journeymen, 
apprentices,  and  helpers  of  different  trades  and  also  persons  who  have 
not  yet  chosen  an  occupation.  All  the  various  manual  training 
activities  of  schools  likewise  constitute  a  minor  factor  in  industrial 
education.  Some  colleges,  too,  in  their  general  cultural  courses 
require  a  certain  amoimt  of  industrial  training;  so  also  do  the  agri- 
cultural schools  and  colleges  of  the  couiitry,  in  most  if  not  all  of  which 
there  is  at  least  some  mechanical  training  required  in  connection  with 
an  agricultural  coiurse.  Arts  and  crafts  schools  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered as  giving  some  industrial  training.  It  was  regarded  as 
impracticable  to  attempt  a  study  of  all  such  schools. 

The  report  does  not  include  the  schools  throughout  the  country 
giving  or  purporting  to  give  trade  training,  which  are  primarily  com- 
mercial enterprises,  organized  and  maintained  for  the  profit  of  the 
proprietors.    The  chief  fields  for  these  schools  have  been  horology. 
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jewelry,  watchmaking,  engraving  and  repairing,  electricians,  operating 
electricians,  steam  and  gas  engineering,  engineering,  millinery,  dress- 
making, barbering,  hair  dressing  and  manicuring,.  linotype  work, 
mechanical  trades,  photography  and  photo-engraving.  These  schools 
usually  have  day  sessions  and  provide  actual  trade  work  for  their 
pupils.  No  time  is  given  to  purely  cultural  work,  and  intensive 
methods  are  used.  In  most  cases  there  is  no  prescribed  length  of 
coiu^e;  it  varies  with  the  skill,  abiUty,  and  previous  preparation  of 
the  pupil. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOLS  INCLUDED  IN  REPORT. 

The  classification  for  presentation  in  this  report  of  the  schools- 
studied  involves  certain  difficulties.     Natm-ally  schools  maintained 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  certain  classes  would  be  grouped  together 
and  so  would  those  possessing  such  common  pecuharities  of  support 
or  purpose  as  would  strongly  affect  their  attitude  or  methods.     Thus, 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  simply  because  they  are  for  girls,  have  to 
face  certain  difficulties  and  meet  certain  demands  which  influence 
their  work  so  largely  that  they  may  properly  be  classed  together, 
regardless  of  time  of  session  or  method  of  support.     Evening  schools, 
because  of  the  time  of  holding  their  sessions  and  of  certain  points  of 
general  similarity  in  purpose  and  method;  Negro  schools,  because  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  race  they  serve;  and  correspondence  schools, 
because  of  their  method  of  instruction,  show  certain  strongly  marked 
characteristics  which  of  themselves  point  out  their  classification. 
When  all  the  schools  dealing  with  special  classes  or  having  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  method  or  management  are  separated  out,  the  remain- 
ing schools  of  wider  scope  and  more  general  purpose  are  so  much 
affected  by  the  source  from  which  their  support  is  derived  that  they 
naturally  fall  into  two  groups,  philanthropic  industrial  schools  and 
public  industrial  schools,  the  latter  again  being  subdivided  according 
as  they  form  part  of  the  local  pubhc  school  system  or  a  State  system. 
Theoretically  such  a  classification  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  fact  that  a  given  school  may  possess  two  or  even 
more  strongly  influential  characteristics — as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of    an  industrial  school  for   Negro  girls    there  might  be  question 
whether  the  race  or  the  sex  of  the  special  class  concerned  is  more 
effective  in  determining  the  methods  and  general  attitude  of  the 
school.    Subdivisions  undier  each  class  might  have  been  adopted, 
girls'  schools,  for  instance,  being  divided  into  schools  for  whites,  for 
Negroes,  for  Indians,  etc.,  but  this  would  have  involved  either  much 
repetition  or  the  dispersal  of.material  which  should  go  together.     In 
such  cases  the  schoo|  has  been  grouped  according  to  what  seemed  its 
dominant  characteristic  and  appears  with  the  group  whose  general 
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activities  it  best  illustrates.  For  instance,  the  Armstrong  Manual 
Training  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  although  restricted  to  Negroes, 
is  included  with  ^hools  supported  by  pubUc  funds,  because  while  it  is 
both  a  public  and  a  Negro  school,  it  is  a  better  Uiustration  of  the 
specialized  work  of  the  pubUc  school  system  than  of  the  work  of 
schools  devoted  to  a  special  race.  Such  cases  are  not  numerous,  but 
wherever  they  occur  the  effort  has  been  made  to  class  the  school  with 
the  group  of  which  its  work  is  most  typical. 

Since  the  philanthropic  and  public  industrial  schools  are  more  nu- 
merous, more  widely  distributed,  and  more  illustrative  of  the  general 
principles  of  industrial  education  than  are  the  more  specialized 
schools,  institutions  of  these  two  general  classes  are  first  presented  in 
the  following  report.  Schools  designed  for  some  fecial  class  or 
marked  by  some  characteristic  feature  of  method,  purpose,  or  source 
of  support  are  then  considered,  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  such 
general  aspects  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education  as  the  crea- 
tion and  work  of  State  commissions,  the  attitude  of  public  bodies, 
legislation  upon  the  subject,  etc. 

PHILANTHROPIC  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  as  the  name  indicates,  have  been  founded  by  private 
benevolence.  They  differ  widely  in  methods  and  management,  but 
generally  agree  in  trying  to  give  a  chance  in  life  to  those  who,  without 
soii)^  hdp,  would  be  obliged  to  become  or  to  remain  unskilled  workers. 
Naturally  they  are  apt  to  be  located  in  or  near  industrial  centers, 
where  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  and  the  potential  supply  are 
alike  large.  Being  independent  units,  philanthropic  schools  can 
adopt  or  alter  courses  of  study  more  easily  than  can  the  public  schools, 
and  hence  they  have  shown  a  quicker  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  trade  training.  Some  schools  have  been  founded  expressly  to 
meet  this  demand,  while  others  which  had  been  established  to  give 
technical  and  scientific  education  added  trade  courses  or  departments 
for  industrial  training.  In  general  these  schools  aim  to  give  trade  in- 
struction in  a  practical  way  without  demanding  much  study  of  other 
subjects,  but  some  of  them  include  also  purely  cultural  studies  in  their 
industrial  courses. 

PUBLIC  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  lagged  behind  philanthropic  and  private  insti- 
tutions in  adding  industrial  training  to  their  courses,  but  recently 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of  activity  in  this  direction.  Ordi- 
narily the  beginnings  have  been  made  in  the  evening  schools,  then 
classes  have  been  established  in  day  schools  or  industrial  courses  added 
in  manual  training  schools,  and  finally  separate  industrial  scboob 
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proYided.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  trade  and  yocational  training  has  cut  short  this  process,  and  in 
1909-10  a  considerable  number  of  public  industrial  schools  were 
established.    Many  of  these  are  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  general,  systems  of  public  industrial  education  aim  to  give 
systematic  and  thorough  training  in  which  a  proper  groundwork  of 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  and  underlying  principles  of  a  trade 
shall  be  correlated  with  practice  work  under  conditions  as  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  shop  as  possible.  To  furnish  this,  they  pro- 
vide schools  ranging  in  type  from  the  elementary  school,  designed 
not  so  much  to  fit  a  pupil  to  enter  a  given  trade  as  to  enable  him  to 
judge  whether  he  likes  it  and  is  suited  to  it,  up  to  the  secondary 
school,  giving  specific  and  thorough  trade  instruction. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  classes  of  public  industrial  schools, 
those  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public  school  system  of  a 
given  city,  and  those  organized  under  a  special  State  law^  subject 
wholly  or  in  part  to  State  control.  Four  States  have  the  latter 
system.  Of  these  Connecticut  maintains  two  schools  wholly  at  the 
cost  and  under  the  control  of  the  State;  Massachusetts  pays  half  the 
cost  of  maintaining  any  public  industrial  school  established  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  commission  on  industrial  education;  New 
Jersey  contributes  half  the  annual  cost  of  any  such  school  between 
the  limits  of  S3,000  and  S7,000;  while  New  York  contributes  annuaUy 
certain  sums  based  on  the  length  of  the  school  session  and  the  number 
of  teachers  employed.  Elsewhere  such  schools  are  maintained  by 
local  tajsation. 

In  the  two  Connecticut  industrial  schools  under  State  control 
which  have  been  established  by  the  State  board  of  education,  at 
Bridgeport  and  at  New  Britain,  free  instruction  in  trade  work  is 
offered  to  persons  above  14  years  of  age. 

In  Massachusetts  there  are  20  '^ independent"  industrial  schools  in 
ejQstence  at  the  present  time  in  various  locaUties.  Some  are  day 
schools,  offering  courses  for  beginners  in  trade  work,  while  others  are 
open  only  in  the  evening  and  are  intended  primarily  to  assist  day 
workers  to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  their  vocations.  In 
each  case  before  State  aid  is  obtained  the  location,  course  of  study, 
and  method  of  instruction  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of 
education.  Three  independent  incorporated  textile  schools  have 
also  been  established. 

In  New  Jersey  three  institutions  receive  State  support  under  the 
act  passed  in  1881  for  the  encouragement  of  industrial  education,  but 
only  one  of  them  falls  within  the  scope  of  this  investigation.  These 
schools  are  governed  by  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  their  courses  of  study  are  supervised  by  the  State 
board  of  education. 
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Under  the  New  York  system  three  kinds  of  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished. Two  of  these  classes,  i.  e.,  the  general  industrial  schools  and 
the  trade  schools,  are  strictly  industrial  schools.  The  third  class  are 
schools  for  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making  with  the 
mechanic  arts  as  incidental  to  agriculture  and  home  making.  Gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  these  schools  is  ei^ercised  by  the  division  of 
trade  schools  of  the  State  department  of  education.  An  enrollment 
of  at  least  25  pupils  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  State  aid.  So  far 
11  schools  have  been  established. 

Public  industrial  schools  are  found  most  numerously  in  the  north 
and  east — that  is,  in  the  older  manufacturing  sections,  where  the 
worker's  chance  of  getting  ahead  without  definite  training  and  prepa- 
ration is  smallest  and  where  the  need  of  skilled  workmen  is  most 
felt.  They  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  section,  however.  The 
trades  taught  and  the  methods  used  naturally  vary  according  to  the 
dominant  industries  of  each  locality. 

APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  a  decidedly  recent  development,  for  although 
one  or  two,  notably  that  conducted  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  were  established 
a  generation  ago,  very  few  go  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  the  majority  have  come  into  existence  since 
1905.  They  are  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  provide 
a  substitute  for  the  old-time  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  prac- 
tically driven  out  by  the  modem  emphasis  on  specialization  and  sub- 
division of  work.  Under  modem  conditions  few  or  no  shops  offered 
the  beginner  a  chance  to  learn  more  than  one  small  part  of  a  trade, 
and  in  consequence  within  the  last  decade  manufacturers  quite  gen- 
erally have  found  their  operations  hampered  by  a  lack  of  all-round 
skilled  workmen  able  to  do  high-grade  work  and  to  take  positions  as 
foremen,  etc.  A  certain  proportion  of  highly  skilled  and  intelligent 
employees,  it  is  now  recognized,  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  a  modem  manufacturing  plant,  with  its  expensive 
equipment  of  highly  specialized  machinery  and  its  intricate  processes. 
Hence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  employers  are  seeking  means  of  giving 
the  all-round  training  the  apprenticeship  system  used  to  afford. 

Since  each  of  these  schools  is  a  private  enterprise  maintained  by  an 
employer  for  the  sake  of  providing  himself  with  skilled  workers,  they 
are  naturally  found  only  in  connection  with  large  firms  and  corpori^- 
tions.  Since  1905  the  leading  railroad  systems  of  the  country  have 
rather  generally  established  them.  Other  corporations,  especially 
large  manufacturing  concerns,  have  started  a  number  since  1900. 

In  general  the  "plan  of  these  schools  is  to  train  a  boy  in  the  actual 
work  of  the  shop  and  at  the  same  time  to  instruct  him  in  the  subjects, 
Buch  as  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  the  like,  essential  for 
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the  practice  of  the  trade.  The  school  work  is  distinctly  practical  and 
applies  directly  to  the  shopwork.  As  a  rule,  a  boy  is  indentured  for 
four  years,  though  sometimes  the  term  is  reduced  to  two,  and  is 
required  to  attend  the  school,  which  is  usually  situated  in  the  works, 
a  certam  number  of  hours  per  week.  He  is  paid  for  his  time,  his 
wages  being  increased  at  stated  periods,  usually  every  six  months,  if 
he  makes  satisfactory  progress.  The  results  of  this  combination  of 
shop  and  school  work  in  turning  out  competent  workmen  well  fitted 
for  the  needs  of  the  particular  concern  which  maintains  the  school 
are  reported  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

COOPERATIVE  mDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  cooperative  industrial  school  aflFords,  through  a  combination, 
what  the  apprenticeship  school  furnishes  by  the  employers'  single 
efforts.  It  is  founded  on  a  cooperative  agreement  between  an 
employer  or  group  of  employers  and  a  school  in  accordance  with 
which  apprentices  or  other  yoxmg  employees  are  excused  from  work 
a  part  of  the  time  to  attend  the  school,  which  on  its  side  undertakes 
to  give  them  instruction  wholly  or  to  a  considerable  extent  related 
to  their  shop  work.  By  this  plan  boys  who  can  not  afford  to  remain 
in  school  have  a  chance  to  secure  a  good  trade  education  while  earning 
wages  sufficient  for  at  least  partial  self-support,  while  the  employer 
who  can  not  maintain  an  apprenticeship  school  on  his  own  account 
is  enabled  to  develop  within  his  establishment  a  class  of  well-trained 
mechanics. 

These  schools  are  independent  units  and  being  very  closely  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  their  particular  localities  naturally  show  much  variety 
of  arrangement.  Some  operate  under  the  half-time  plan,  by  which 
pupils  alternate  their  work  in  the  school  and  in  the  shop,  generally 
week  by  week.  Others  provide  short  periods  of  instruction  each  week 
or  at  some  special  time  during  the  year. 

In  the  beginning  some  foremen  objected  to  the  plan  because 
releasing  the  boys  for  a  part  of  the  time  necessitated  a  readjustment 
of  the  shop  schedule,  which  they  considered  an  unnecessary  bother. 
As  the  schools  prove  their  worth  most  of  this  objection  is  being 
withdrawn  and  the  superintendents  and  foremen  are  now  becoming 
advocates  of  the  cooperative  plan.  From  the  outside  objection  is 
still  made  to  the  plan  on  the  ground  that  it  may  in  some  instances 
place  the  school  too  much  under  the  domination  of  the  employer  and, 
further,  that  the  system  depends  on  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
employer,  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  thus  closing  the 
school.  In  theory  both  these  objections  seem  valid,  but  in  practice 
no  trouble  has  yet  been  experienced  along  either  line. 

This  system  is  not  feasible  in  the  elementary  schools  because  of 
the  youth  of  the  pupils. 
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Cooperative  schools  have  been  established  in  few  places  as  yet,  and 
except  where  thej  have  been  tried  thej  seem  to  be  r^arded  with 
indifference.  Wherever  tried,  however,  thej  seem  to  hftve  been 
successful  and  to  have  won  general  favor. 

EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  schools  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  furnish  indus- 
trial training,  and  they  stiQ  do  an  important  work  in  this  field.  They 
vary  widely  in  the  kind  of  work  done.  Some  are  really  vocational 
schools,  offering  courses  which  enable  a  pupil  to  test  his  fitness  for  a 
given  trade,  others  provide  trade  instruction  for  those  desirous  of 
entering  specific  industries,  while  others  give  continuation  work  for 
those  already  engaged  in  their  chosen  trades.  Sometimes  one  school 
combines  all  these  features. 

The  evening  schools  labor  under  an  obvious  disadvantage  in  that 
their  sessions  are  necessarily  short  and  the  student  in  general  already 
tired  by  a  day's  work  before  beginning  his  studies.  On  the  other 
hand;  those  attending  these  schools  have  generally  come  with  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  so  that  they  apply  themselves  earnestly  and  make  more 
rapid  progress  than  could  be  expected  in  such  short  sessions.  Also 
such  schools  are  often  able  to  secure  the  services  of  thc«*oughly  com- 
petent instructors  in  both  trade  theory  and  trade  practice,  since  many 
skilled  mechanics  and  technical  experts,  employed  through  the  day, 
can  be  secured  as  evening  teachers. 

The  evening  schools  are  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  wher- 
ever any  attempt  is  made  to  give  trade  education,  and  in  connection 
with  every  variety  of  industrial  school,  public  or  private.  In  spite  of 
their  evident  disadvantages,  it  is  apparent  that  they  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  play  an  important  part  in  the  provision  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country.  Except  that  a  given  amount  of  training 
must  be  extended  through  a  longer  period  than  in  a  day  school,  and 
that  the  general  tendency  is  to  make  courses  as  practical  and  condse 
as  possible,  their  work  presents  no  distinctive  characteristics. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCUTION  SCHOOLS. 

Tlie  Young  Men's  Cliristian  Association  schools  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  class  of  philantliropic  agencies  for  industrial  training,  there 
being  about  180  associations  scattered  through  the  country  which  give 
industrial,  scientific,  technical,  and  trade  instruction  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  met  to  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  tuition  and  membership  fees  of  students,  but  they  are  not  run 
as  commercial  or  money-making  enterprises. 

Except  in  a  few  special  local  fields,  these  schools  give  no  strictly 
trade  or  vocational  instruction,  but  they  present  many  courses  of 
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study  of  direct  benefit  to  workers  engaged  in  trades  and  to  persons 
seeking  to  enter  trades.  Many  of  the  subjects  taught  may  be  termed 
properly  theory  of  a  trade,  and  to  quite  an  extent  the  educational 
work  of  the  association  may  be  classed  as  continuation  school  work. 
Classes  are  generally  held  in  the  evening.  In  a  few  cases  the  associa- 
tion cooperates  with  employers  and  furnishes  instruction  to  certain 
groups  of  employees.  This  work  ranges  from  directing  the  instruc- 
tion to  merely  carrying  out  a  course  determined  by  the  employer. 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  specialized  schools  confining  their  work  strictly  to  sub- 
jects related  to  the  textile  industries.  At  present  there  are  two  main 
types  of  these  schools — those  which  aim  primarily  to  train  for  super- 
visory positions  and  for  such  highly  skilled  occupations  that  they 
may  be  considered  semiprofessional,  and  those  in  which  the  main 
purpose  is  to  train  workers  for  the  manual  textile  occupations. 
Schools  of  the  first  class  have  in  some  cases  added  departments  in 
which  training  for  these  manual  occupations  is  given.  Except  in 
these  instances  they  are  not  regarded  as  falling  within  the  scope  of 
this  investigation. 

Textile  schools  of  the  second  class  are  a  recent  development,  very 
few  having  been  established  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. They  are  found  only  where  textile  industries  form  an  import- 
ant part  of  a  community's  activities,  and  are  therefore  more  numer- 
ous in  New  England  than  elsewhere.  They  are  generally  maintained 
by  public  funds,  but  instances  of  both  apprenticeship  and  proprietary 
institutions  are  found. 

The  subjects  taught  vary  according  to  the  dominant  textile  indus- 
tries of  each  locality.  Usually  two  lands  of  courses  are  given — short 
courses  giving  only  the  theory  and  practice  of  a  single  occupation,  and 
longer  courses  embracing  academic  as  well  as  trade  instruction  and 
usually  covering  a  group  of  related  occupations. 

Textile  schools  have  been  foimded  only  where  the  need  for  such 
work  was  apparent  and  pressing,  and  in  general  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful. Their  graduates  are  in  demand  and  their  classes  usually 
well  filled. 

GIRLS'  mDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Trade  schools  for  girls  are  rare,  and  even  schools  offering  them 
industrial  courses  as  a  part  of  their  work  are  not  common.  This  has 
resulted  directly  from  the  public  attitude  toward  women  in  iudustry. 
For  a  long  time  the  feeling  prevailed  that  the  industrial  world  was 
not  the  place  for  women,  and  that  a  training  which  fitted  them  for 
anything  but  home  life  would  be  highly  undesirable.  When  it 
became  evident  that  woman's  presence  in  industry  must  be  accepted 
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it  was  felt  that,  since  the  great  majority  of  wage-earning  women 
marry  and  withdraw  to  their  own  homes  before  they  are  25,  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  provide  specific  trade  training  for  so  brief  a 
period.  This  feeling  is  still  widely  prevalent,  but  in  the  great  indush 
trial  centers  where  women  workers  are  most  abundant  the  evil 
results  of  permitting  annually  thousands  of  girls  14  to  16  years  old 
to  enter  the  industrial  world  without  skill  or  training,  there  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  best  they  may,  have  become  so  apparent  that  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  trade  training  for  girls  is  rapidly  growing. 

As  yet  the  schools  giving  such  training  are  almost  exclusively 
located  in  the  northeastern  manufacturing  States.  Of  18  consid- 
ered in  this  report,  14  are  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Massachu- 
setts. Their  courses  are  usually  limited  to  the  various  forms  of 
dressmaking,  garment  making,  and  mUlineiy.  In  the  trade  schools 
proper  it  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  make  the  courses  as  short 
as  is  consistent  with  thorough  training,  since  these  schools  are  pri- 
marily designed  for  those  who  are  forced  to  become  wage  earners  as 
early  as  possible.  In  schools  which  give  industrial  training  as  only 
part  of  their  work  courses  are  often  longer,  including  general  aca- 
demic studies  and  related  subjects. 

A  large  number  of  the  public  evening  schools  open  to  girls  give 
courses  wliich  might  be  used  as  preparation  for  a  trade,  but  which  are 
usually  taken  with  a  view  to  their  utility  in  the  girl's  present  or  future 
home,  and  hence  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion. Courses  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking,  for  instance, 
when  taken  for  home  use,  are  excluded,  although  the  training  in  any 
of  these  subjects  might  be  utilized  by  those  intending  to  follow  them 
as  trades. 

The  strictly  trade  schools  for  girls  are  a  recent  development,  and 
are  still  looked  upon  as  somewhat  experimental.  Their  work  is 
reported  as  successful,  however,  and  their  graduates  are  in  demand. 

NEGRO  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Opportunities  for  securing  some  degree  of  industrial  education  are 
provided  for  Negroes  in  some  of  the  pubUc  schools.  Also  in  prac- 
tically all  the  Negro  agricultural  schools  throughout  the  South  a 
certain  amount  of  such  training  is  included,  that  the  student  may  be 
prepared  to  attend  to  the  repairs  and  the  building,  blacksmithing, 
etc.,  incident  to  the  successful  management  of  a  farm.  In  both  cases 
the  kind  and  the  extent  of  the  industrial  training  is  conditioned  by 
the  general  character  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  those  there  are  a  few  schools  in  the  North  and  a 
number  in  the  South  in  which  industrial  training  is  either  the  sole 
purpose  or  constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  work.  The  aim 
of  these  schools  varies  widely,  according  to  their  location,  even 
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though  they  may  teach  the  same  subjects.  In  the  North  their  pur- 
pose is  to  fit  the  Negro  for  city  hfe,  and  in  the  South  to  lead  him  back 
to  the  land.  Consequently  in  the  South  it  is  unusual  to  find  such  a 
school  which  does  not  have  agricultural  courses  around  which  the 
other  work  centers,  while  such  courses  are  nonexistent  in  the  northern 
schools. 

Industrial  schools  for  Negroes  are  almost  invariably  philanthropic 
enterprises,  and  their  work  is  usually  hampered  by  insufficient  funds. 
They  have  also  had  to  face  special  difficulties  owing  to  the  fact  that 
apprenticeships  are  practically  never  open  to  colored  workers  and 
hence  their  students  must  receive  all  their  preliminary  training  before 
leaving  school.  The  difficulty  Negroes  find  in  entering  a  skilled  trade, 
unless  it  is  one  in  which  they  can  work  independently  or  as  separate 
groups,  limits  the  scope  of  their  work,  and  owing  to  the  deficient 
education  of  a  portion  of  their  students  much  of  their  instruction 
must  be  elementary.  As  a  further  difficulty  they  have  had  to  coun- 
teract the  prejudices  of  their  own  race  who  have  been  inclined  to 
look  upon  clerical,  conmiercial,  and  professional  callings  as  the  only 
ones  which  could  be  considered  by  the  ambitious. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the  Negro  schools  have  done  good 
work.  Several  have  won  for  themselves  a  national  reputation,  and 
all  are  playing  an  important  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  race  to 
the  new  conditions  in  which  emancipation  has  placed  them. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  few  Indian  schools  exclusively  for  industrial  training, 
but  there  are  a  number  which  offer  industrial  courses  in  connection 
with  other  work.  These  are  mostly  scattered  through  the  West, 
*  where  they  are  most  accessible  to  Indian  pupils.  The  kind  and  extent 
of  industrial  training  offered  depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  locahty 
in  which  a  given  school  is  situated.  In  general  the  trades  taught 
are  those  needed  in  the  coimtry  or  in  a  small  community.  Some- 
times, especially  in  the  reservation  schools,  only  the  fundamentals 
of  trades  are  given.  The  few  well-known  Indian  schools,  or  schools 
admitting  Indian  pupils,  located  in  the  East  teach  a  greater  variety 
of  trades  and  give  a  very  thorough  training. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS. 

Correspondence  schools  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
without  local  opportunity  for  instruction.  Naturally  the  limitations 
involved  in  their  methods  prevent  them  from  teaching  trades,  but 
they  give  instruction  in  related  subjects,  including  many  which  can 
be  applied  directly  in  trade  practice.  They  include  among  their 
pupils  those  already  in  trades  and  those  preparing  to  enter  them. 
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The  work  of  the  correspondence  schools  has  increased  rapidly  of 
late  years,  and  they  now  teach  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  They  hare 
the  advantage  of  adapting  their  work  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  indi* 
▼idual  student,  who  advances  as  rapidly  as  his  own  abilities  permit, 
and  the  very  serious  disadvantage  that  the  student  must  work  alone, 
losing  altogether  the  inspiration  of  personal  contact,  and  obliged  to 
resort  for  explanation  of  his  difficulties  to  the  slow  process  of  corre- 
spondence. Very  recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  by  the  introduction  of  the  ^'correspondence  instructor," 
whose  function  is  to  supplement  correspondence  work  by  personal 
direction.  When  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  given  locality  warrants 
it,  they  are  organized  into  classes  and  are  met  at  regular  intervals  by 
instructors  who  explain  the  perplexities  encountered  in  their  work. 
This  method  overcomes  the  greatest  dbcouragement  in  correspondence 
study — the  necessity  of  writing  for  explanations  of  difficult  points — 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  isolated  students.    , 

TEACHBRS. 

Each  class  of  schools  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  several  groups,  but  there  are  certain 
difficulties  encountered  by  all  which  may  well  be  considered  together. 
The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  matter  of  securing  instructors  really 
qualified  to  teach  trades  or  vocations. 

A  good  trade  teacher  needs  at  least  a  fair  general  education,  with 
specialized  knowledge  of  such  arts  or  sciences  as  may  be  related  to 
the  trade  he  is  to  teach,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  trades  such  as 
usually  is  gained  only  by  working  at  them  under  ordinary  dbop  condi- 
tions, and  in  addition  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles  of 
pedagogy,  that  he  may  be  able  to  impart  what  he  knows.  The  com- 
bination is  not  a  common  one.  To  be  a  skilled  trade  worker  presup- 
poses years  of  training  and  experience  in  the  shop,  and  men  possessing 
this  have  usually  begun  work  by  16,  with  only  a  grammar-school 
education  at  most.  Even  if  they  have  added  to  this  by  night  study, 
they  have  had  no  expedience  in  teaching,  and  find  much  difficulty  in 
imparting  their  own  knowledge  to  learners.  The  trained  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  theory  and  under- 
lying principles  of  the  trades,  usually  lack  concrete  and  practical 
experience  with  industrial  conditions.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore, 
the  school  has  to  choose  between  the  skilled  worker,  not  trained  as 
a  teacher,  and  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  who  knows  by 
theory  of  the  trades,  but  has  had  little,  if  any,  practical  experience. 

Some  schools  try  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  appointing  their  teachers, 
especially  the  teachers  of  practice  work,  experimentally,  thus  giving 
the  skilled  mechanics  whom  they  secure  a  chance  to  demonstrate 
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their  abiKty  as  instrudtors.  If  they  prove  satisfactory,  they  are 
ad^ased  and  even  expected  to  take  work  in  pedagogy  either  outside 
of  school  hours  or  during  their  vacations.  This  plan  is  not  generally 
feasible^  as  in  many  instances  schools  can  not  pay  a^  much  as  such 
men  can  earn  at  their  trades,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  or  to 
hold  such  men. 

Many  manufacturers  and  some  educators  think  that  normal  indus- 
trial schools;  that  is,  schools  for  training  normal  teachers,  are  neces- 
-sary.  to  provide  the  combination  of  trade,  general,  and  pedagogical 
education  which  is  required.  Others  feel  that  such  schools  would 
be  apt  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  theoretic  and  too  little  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  work,  and  that  therefore  they  are  undesirable. 
Such  objectors,  however,  suggest  no  alternative  to  the  present 
unsatisfactory  situation,  beyond  urging  a  closer  watch  for  intelligent 
and  ambitious  young  skilled  workers  who,  by  the  offer  of  sufficiently 
tempting  salaries,  may  be  persuaded  to  add  pedagogical  and  general 
training  to  their  present  equipment  and  thus  fit  themselves  for 
teachers'  positions. 

In  the  apprenticeship  schools  less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  this 
matter  than  elsewhere,  since  the  teachers  are  supplied  from  employees 
of  the  company  itself,  such  teachers  being  selected  from  men  who 
have  been  with  the  company  long  enough  to  understand  its  methods 
and  standards,  and  who  have  shown  not  alone  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
but  also  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  capacity  for  leadership  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  command  respect  and  interest.  Evening 
schools  also  have  less  trouble  in  securing  teachers  than  day  schools, 
since  properly  qualified  mechanics  who  could  not  afford  to  give  up 
their  work  for  a  teacher's  salary,  are  often  ready  to  teach  in  the 
evening  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  income.  In  general,  however, 
the  problem  of  securing  properly  equipped  teachers  is  felt  to  be  an 
acute  one. 

TEXTBOOKS. 

The  schools  very  generally  report  that  few  suitable  textbooks  on 
trade  and  vocational  subjects  are  on  the  market. 

The  ordinary  academic  textbooks  on  subjects  taken  in  a  course  in 
trade  and  vocational  instruction  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
direct  and  practical,  and  many  of  the  industrial  textbooks  available 
are  considered  as  being  too  highly  technical  and  presupposing  a  con- 
siderable academic  education. 

Some  of  the  schools  use  such  textbooks  as  are  obtainable,  but  in 
many  of  the  schools,  especially  the  apprenticeship  schools,  pamphlets 
or  lesson  sheets  are  prepared  by  the  directors  or  instructors  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils.  These  loose-leaf  sheets  are  of  advantage 
in  that  they  present  but  a  limited  amount  of  study  at  a  time  and  the 
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/ 


pupil  is  not  discouraged  by  looking  ahead  through  a  textbook  at  tLne 
large  amount  of  work  before  him.  / 

Many  of  the  public  and  philanthropic  schools  use  no  textbook^  or 
printed  lesson  sheets,  trade  theory  and  related  subjects  being  taught 
orally.    Some  schools  were  found  to  be  using  textbooks  and  le^ason 

sheets  published  by  correspondence  schools.  t 

« 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  ] 

Vocational  guidance  is  the  newest  development  in  connection  with 
industrial  education/ the  term  being  practically  unknown  and  the 
thing  practically  nonexistent  five  years  ago.  As  connected  with 
industrial  education  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  children  at  the  time  when  they  leave  school  and  go  to  work  have 
really  made  no  choice  of  a  pursuit  at  all,  but  take  the  first  position 
they  can  get,  regardless  of  its  fitness  to  them  or  theirs  to  it.  Often 
the  children  have  not  and  can  not  attain  the  information  which  would 
enable  them  to  make  a  choice.  The  aim  of  vocational  guidance  is  to 
change  this  situation  by  rousing  the  interest  of  pupils,  while  still 
attending  school,  in  their  future  work,  informing  them  of  the  demands 
and  possible  rewards  of  the  occupations  open  to  them,  and  by  helping 
them  to  judge  of  their  own  capabilities  and  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  a  pursuit.  Vocational  guidance  is  developing  along  many 
lines,  but  all  are  based  on  the  fundamental  idea  of  preventing  waste 
of  time  and  life  by  helping  workers  to  choose  the  right  occupation, 
and  then  to  fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  it.  The  idea  is  gaining 
rapidly  in  favor,  and  the  movement  is  becoming  widespread. 

POSSIBILITT  OF  TEACHING  TRADES. 

Even  among  the  authorities  of  trade  schools  themselves  opinions 
were  found  to  differ  as  to  whether  or  not  trades  can  be  successfully 
taught  in  schools.  It  was  pretty  generally  a^eed  that  in  the  ideal 
trade  school  trades  could  be  taught  in  full,  but  only  a  few  claimed  for 
schools,  as  they  are  at  present  managed,  the  ability  to  give  all  of  the 
necessary  training.  On  this  question  there  was  found  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  officials  of  philanthropic  and  of  public  in- 
dustrial schools,  the  former  taking  the  lApre  optimistic  view.  The 
majority  of  the  pubUc  schools  visited  were  not  attempting  to  teach 
trades  in  their  entirety,  their  efforts  being  mostly  confined  either  to 
laying  the  foundation  of  trades,  or  to  giving  supplemental  training 
to  workers. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  graduates  of  industrial  schoolSi 
even  if  they  lack  a  practical  f  amiUarity  with  their  trades  on  leaving 
school,  possess  a  comprehension  of  the  underlying  principles  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  related  subjects  which  soon  enables  them  to  surpass 
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their  fellow  employees  in  general  efficiency  and  earning  power.  The 
trade  training  received  in  a  school  may,  it  is  asserted,  take  the  place 
of  one,  two,  or  three  years  apprenticeship,  according  to  the  equipment 
of  the  school,  while  the  general  training  received  helps  to  fit  the 
student  for  higher  positions. 

DEMAND  FOR  GRADUATES. 

The  demand  tor  graduates  on  the  part  of  employers  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  schools  to  turn  out  well-trained 
workmen.  Public  industrial  schools  are  so  new  that  it.  is  not  yet 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  and  permanence  of  the  demand  by 
employers  for  their  graduates.  In  localities  where  such  schools  have 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  produce  graduates,  employers  have 
usually  shown  a  willingness  to  "try  them  out"  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment. In  the  case  of  the  Negro  public  schools,  graduates  are 
usually  given  the  preference  over  untrained  workers  within  the  limited 
field  in  which  Negroes  can  find  employment. 

Of  the  philanthropic  schools  reporting  on  the  matter,  about  80 
per  cent  show  a  demand  for  their  pupils  by  employers.  In  some 
cases  this  so-called  demand  represents  merely  the  ability  of  the  school 
to  find  positions  for  graduates.  Often,  however,  it  means  more,  as 
shown  by  the  applications  from  employers  for  graduates.  In  1910 
one  school  received  160  requests  for  its  51  graduates. 

DISPOSITION  OF  PRODUCT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  troublesome  question  arises  over  the  disposition  of  the 
product  of  industrial  schools.  If  they  are  teaching  any  trade  in  its 
entirety  so  as  to  turn  out  journeymen,  they  must  necessarily  make  a 
product  which  will  have  a  commercial  value;  if  it  has  not,  the  work 
has  not  been  carried  on  as  it  wouIH  be  in  real  shops,  and  the  training 
is  imperfect.  But  if  this  product  is  put  upon  the  market  in  any  way, 
there  is  likely  to  be  much  opposition  both  from  manufacturers  or 
contractors  and  organized  labor,  since  it  will  inevitably  come  into 
competition  with  the  product  of  regular  establishments.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  if  the  students  were  regular  apprentices  in  industrial 
estabUshments  they  would  be  working  as  much  in  competition  with 
apprentices  and  journeymen  in  other  establishments  as  if  they  were 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  and  producing  the  same  kind  of  articles 
in  the  schools.  This  meets  the  objection  only  partially  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor,  and  not  at  all  from  that  of  the  employer.  In 
both  cases  the  objection  is  to  what  maybe  called  subsidized  competi- 
tion, competition  which  is  not  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  making 
its  product  pay  for  its  own  cost  of  production.  The  difficulty  does  not, 
of  course,  arise  in  apprenticeship  schools,  in  which  a  manufact 
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trains  his  own  employees,  but  in  philanthropic  and  public  industrial 
schools  it  presents  a  serious  problem  for  which  as  yet  no  satisfactory 
solution  has  been  found. 

An  agreement  between  school  authorities  and  contractors  who  are 
erecting  public  buildings  whereby  pupils  of  schools  giving  instruction 
in  the  building  trades  shall  be  permitted  during  a  part  of  the  time  to 
make  practical  application  of  their  training  on  buildings  in  course  of 
erection,  the  pupils  to  receiTe  credit  for  such  work  as' a  part  of  their 
course,  has  been  suggested  as  a  feasible  and  unobjectionable  plan. 
Similarly,  the  work  under  the  various  city  departments  has  been 
suggested  to  provide  practice  for  pupils  in  many  other  trades. 

A  minor  difficulty  in  connection  with  a  product  having  commercial 
value  is  the  temptation  to  increase  output  by  keeping  a  student 
longer  at  one  machine  or  operation  than  he  needs  for  his  own  train- 
ing— in  other  words,  there  may  be  a  tendency,  f Of  the  sake  of  revenue, 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  shop  and  specialize  instead  of  giving  a 
well-rounded  training.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  school  admin- 
istration and  can  easily  be  guarded  against. 

ATTITUDE  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  future -of  industrial 
schools  is  the  attitude  toward  them  of  both  employers  and  organized 
labor.  This  attitude  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  type  of 
school  considered. 

At  present  the  general  sentiment  among  employers  and  employees, 
both  in  and  out  of  organizations,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  public 
schools  which  give  any  kind  of  bona  fide  industrial  or  trade  training. 
Concerning  the  philanthropic  industrial  schools  there  is  some  di£fer- 
ence  of  attitude.  Generally  speaking,  employers,  whether  as  indi- 
viduals or  as  organized  bodies,  are  warmly  in  favor  of  them,  often 
giving  material  aid  in  the  way  of  contributions,  equipment,  or 
scholarships,  and  when  in  need  of  additional  workers  frequently 
dra¥ring  upon  these  schools  for  employees.  The  labor  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  inclined  to  conunit  themselves  until  these  schools 
shall  have  settled  upon  a  definite  policy  in  regard  to  supplying  help 
to  employers  during  strikes  or  lockouts.  The  unions  state,  however, 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  any  form  of  industrial  education  which  will 
give  thorough  training,  if  its  graduates  com{>ete  on  a  ''fair"  basis 
with  other  workingmen. 

In  general,  the  evening  industrial  schools,  both  public  and  philan- 
thropic, are  indorsed  by  both  employers  and  employees.  The 
elementary  trade  schools  are  conmiended,  since  their  training  enables 
a  pupil  to  choose  a  trade  intelligently  and  to  gain  information  which 
can  be  obtained  in  the  shop  only  by  long  effort,  if  at  all,  while  the 
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more  advanced  schools  provide  for  ambitious  and  energetic  workers 
a  training  which  the  commercial  shop  has  not  the  time  to  supply, 
and  which  fits  them  for  higher  positions  and  more  skilled  work. 
Employees,  whether  organized  or  not,  look  upon  evening  schools  with 
special  favor  because  they  make  no  effort  to  put  men  into  the  trades. 
As  the  initiative  in  establishing  evening  textile  schools  came  from 
the  textile  employees,  these  schools  naturally  have  the  unqualified 
support  of  the  workers. 

Apprenticeship  schools  are  favored  by  individual  employers,  the 
attitude  naturally  depending  on  conditions  in  the  employer's  o\m 
trade  or  establishment.  In  most  cases,  labor  unions  are  favorably 
inclined  toward  them  because  they  do  not  attempt  to  shorten  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  because  they  counteract,  to  some 
extent,  the  tendency  toward  machine  specialization. 

Employers  are  in  general  warmly  in  favor  of  cooperative  schools, 
seeing  in  them  the  opportunity  to  train  boys  from  the  beginning  of 
their  trade  career  according  to  the  methods  and  standards  of  their 
own  shops,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  the  supplemental 
education  necessary  to  the  all-round  competent  workman.  Members 
of  labor  unions  are  noncommittal  in  their  attitude  toward  these 
schools;  th^  appear  to  be  withholding  judgment  until  the  schools 
shall  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine  fully  their 
measure  of  success  and  their  effect  on  organized  labor. 

STATE  COMMISSIONS  OH  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

During  the  last  decade  seven  States,  Coimecticut,  Maine,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin,  have  appointed 
special  commissions  for  the  study  of  industrial  education.  The 
duties  of  these  commissions  have  usually  been  to  investigate  the 
needs  for  education  of  persons  employed  or  aiming  at  employment 
in  the  different  grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  industries  and 
to  report  to  what  extent  such  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions 
and  what  additional  measures  are  needed  to  secure  the  desired 
results.  In  some  instances,  important  reforms  in  education  have 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  commissions.  \In  Massachusetts  a 
system  of  public-trade  instruction  under  State  supervision  has  been 
worked  out.  In  other  States,  the  commission  reports  have  had  a 
marked  effect  in  shaping  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  provision 
of  trade  instruction  under  State  auspices. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

The  legislation  enacted  by  various  States  indicates  tlie  trend  of 
public  opinion  for  industrial  education  at  public  expense.  While 
New  Jersey  can  claim  credit  for  the  first  enactment,  probably  the 
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most  advanced  legislation  has  been  passed  by  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  The  laws  of  the  several  States 
appear  in  Chapter  XVII. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  in  order  to  secure  the  subsidy  offered 
by  the  State,  industrial  schools  must  be  established  as  '' independent" 
schools;  thiit  is,  independent  of  the  common-school  syst^.  The 
State  subsidy  is  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  State  board 
of  education  has  general  supervision  of  these  schools.  It  may 
assist  in  their  establishment  and  maintenance  in  cooperation  widi 
the  municipalities  concerned  arid  any  money  contributed  by  the 
State  and  municipality  jointly  shall  be  expended  under  its  direction. 
The  law  provides  that  cities  and  towns  may  establish  (1)  industrial 
schools  and  schools  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
and  mechanic  arts;  (2)  part  time  classes  in  such  schook,  and  (3) 
evening  courses  in  such  schools  for  persons  already  employed  in 
trades.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment and  subsidy  of  incorporated  textile  schools  in  which  the 
State  has  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.  The  subsidy 
for  these  schools  is  one-half  the  maintenance  costs. 

The  schools  provided  for  under  the  act  in  Wisconsin  are  to  be 
strictly  trade  schools  intended  to  produce  skilled  workmen  rather 
than  to  give  any  additional  or  extended  industrial  courses  along 
with  academic  work.  The  act  provides  also  for  levying  a  tax  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  one  mill,  to  be  used  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  schools.  A  check  on  the  establishment  of  trade  schools 
against  the  wishes  of  the  community  is  provided  by  a  requirement 
that  the  question  must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  tlie  electors  of  the 
municipality  upon  a  petition  of  20  per  cent  of  the  voters,  at  a  stated 
election. 

The  act  of  the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  three  classes  of  schools,  as  follows:  (1)  General 
industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  who  have 
completed  the  elementary  school  course;  (2)  trade  schools  for  pupils 
16  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  completed  the  general  industrial 
school  course  or  who  have  met  the  requirements  of  the  local  school 
board;  (3)  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home  making 
for  pupils  who  are  14  years  of  age  or  who  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  or  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local 
school  authorities  may  have  prescribed. 

B}''  the  terms  of  the  Connecticut  act  the  State  board  of  education 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  two  public  day  and  evening 
schools  ''for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  trades."  The 
location  of  these  schools  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board. 
The  act  provides  that  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  pupils 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  board,  but  it  is  stipulated  that  no  person 
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under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  except  during  public-school 
vacations.  Authority  is  given  the  board  to  expend  the  funds  pro* 
vided  for  the  support  of  the  trade  schools,  to  appoint  and  remove 
their  teachers,  and  to  make  rules  for  their  management.  In  addi- 
tion, the  board  may  construct  buildings  or  hire  temporary  quarters 
for  the  schools,  and  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  establishments  for  the  provision  of  half- 
time  practice  for  pupils.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
and  maintaining  the  schools,  the  board  is  authorized  to  expend 
$50,000  annually.  It  is  provided  that  the  town  in  which  a  trade 
school  is  established  under  the  terms  of  the  act  may  contribute  any 
sum  properly  voted  therefor  for  the  enlargement  of  the  school  or  the 
improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  REPORT. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  various  classes  of  schools  which 
have  been  briefly  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are  considered 
and  a  description  is  given  of  a  sufficient  number  of  individual  schools 
investigated  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  and  types.  Other  topics 
of  importance  to  industrial  education  are  also  discussed  in  separate 
chapters. 

In  addition,  in  Chapter  XVIII,  five  general  tables  are  presented, 
showing  the  most  important  items  of  information  obtained  relating 
to  the  schools  investigated,  many  schools  being  included  in  the 
general  tables  in  addition  to  the  typical  ones  described  individually 
in  the  text.  In  these  tables  the  schools  are  grouped  in  three  general 
classes,  philanthropic,  public,  and  apprenticeship,  and  the  special 
type  of  school,  if  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  specialized  types,  is  indicated 
in  the  table  in  connection  with  the  title  of  the  individual  school. 
Correspondence  schools  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  tables.  The  titles  of  the  general 
tables  are  as  follows : 

Table  I. — Trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to 
schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Table  II. — Qualifications  of  teachers  of  practice. 

Table  III. — Year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees, 
acceptance  of  school  work  on  apprenticeship,  terminal  dates,  school 
days  and  hours,  etc. 

Table  IV. — Governing  and  advisory  boards,  source  of  materials 
used  in  practice  work,  and  product. 

Table  V. — Shop  equipment  and  shop  practice. 
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older  than  those  giving  the  short-time  training.  Because  of  this  fact, 
and  because  owing  to  their  wider  curriculum  and  consequently  greater 
number  of  graduates,  they  are  more  generally  known  than  the  smaller 
and  more  widely  distributed  agencies  for  short-time  training,  and  are 
apt  to  figure  in  the  public  mind  as  the  type  of  industrial  training. 

The  short-time  courses  fall  into  three  general  groups.  First,  there 
are  the  day  courses,  intended  for  children  who  for  the  sake  of  this 
training  will  remain  in  school  three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year 
longer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  who  can  not  stay  long 
enough  for  the  full  trade  training.  Then  there  are  short-time  even- 
ing courses  intended  either  for  children  of  the  same  class  who  have 
been  obliged  to  go  to  work,  but  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  unskilled  occupations  they  have  entered,  or  as 
continuation  courses  for  those  already  in  the  trades.  As  a  third 
group  there  are  special  schools  for  immigrants  or  their  childreny 
often  limited  to  one  particular  race. 

The  first  two  classes  spring  directly  from  the  need  of  special  indus- 
trial training  among  the  children  of  the  less  well-to-do.  It  is  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  great  numbers  of  children  leave  the 
public  schools  and  begin  work  at  an  early  age.  Investigation  has 
shown  that  while  few  of  these  could  afford  the  time  for  a  complete 
trade  training,  in  many  cases  their  parents  would  keep  them  in 
school  longer  if  they  could  see  any  practical  result  from  so  doing.  To 
meet  tliis  situation  short-time  philanthropic  schools  have  been 
opened  for  tlie  industrial  training  of  such  children,  in  which  they  are 
taught  the  theory  and  rudimentary  practices  of  the  trades  in  courses 
requiring  approximately  five  or  six  months  in  the  day  schools  and 
from  one  to  three  years  in  the  evening  schools. 

Some  unfavorable  criticism  of  these  schools  has  been  made  on  the 
ground  that  they  claim  to  teach  trades  thoroughly  in  periods  of  a  few 
montlis  or  a  year.  Such  a  claim,  if  made  at  all,  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon. In  general,  they  base  their  claim  to  usefulness  on  the  fact  that 
they  reach  those  who  otherwise  would  have  no  opportunity  to  secure 
trade  training  of  any  kind,  and  their  courses,  though  short,  have 
some  very  apparent  beneficial  results.  For  instance,  they  afford  the 
pupils  an  opportunity  to  test  their  fitness  for  the  trades,  they  divert 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  unskilled  occupations  into  wliich 
they  might  otherwise  be  forced  or  drift,  and  they  enable  those  who 
finish  the  courses  to  go  into  an  employer's  shop  ready  to  begin  work 
then  and  there  without  any  preliminary  waste  of  time  in  getting  in- 
terested in  the  work  or  adjusted  to  the  shop  requirements. 

Much  of  the  short-time  evening  work,  especially  of  the  elementary 
training,  is  done  in  connection  with  settlements,  through  which  the 
needs  of  a  given  neighborhood  have  become  known. 

The  third  group  includes  schools  in  which  trade  instruction  is 
offered  to  immigrants  or  their  children  with  the  purpose  of  affording 
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them  definite  means  of  a  livelihood  other  than  the  poorly  paid  occu- 
pations in  sweatshops  or  mercantile  establishments  which  are  usually 
the  only  avenues  of  emplojrment  open  to  them.  Since  such  pupils 
often  come  to  the  school  with  little  or  no  education,  and  are  usually 
ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  of  industrial  work  of  every  kind, 
only  those  occupations  in  which  the  operations  are  simple  and  easily 
mastered  can  be  taught.  Some  of.  these  schools,  especially  those  for 
Hebrews,  were  foimded  by  persons  who  wished  to  help  others  of  their 
own  race.  In  other  instances,  philanthropists  who  have  studied  the 
congested  city  tenement  districts  have  founded  therein  schools  for 
short-time  trade  instruction  intended  primarily  to  draw  the  young 
people  away  from  the  underpaid,  unskilled  occupations  which  abound 
in  such  sections.  The  majority  of  these  schools  for  special  races 
have  in  them  a  strong  element  of  social  betterment;  they  promote 
many  interests  beyond  trade  instruction,  and  indirectly  aim  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  both  of  the  pupil  and  of  his  family. 

The  schools  of  philanthropic  foundation  investigated  will  be  found 
listed  in  the  general  tables,  Chapter  XVIII.  They  are  of  various 
types,  and  several  of  them  are  discussed  in  other  chapters  of  the  report 
dealiag  with  certain  special  classes  of  schools.  In  addition  a  number 
of  schools  not  discussed  elsewhere  are  described  in  the  following  pages 
as  illustrating  the  different  purposes  of  philanthropic  schools,  their 
courses,  and  their  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (p.  41)  is  a  rep- 
resentative philanthropic  school  that  provides  free  support  and 
instruction  to  its  pupils.  It  is  also  a  representative  trade  school 
that  approaches  very  closely  to  the  shop  apprenticeship  in  the  prac- 
tical instruction  and  practice  work  afforded.  The  sole  purpose  of 
this  school  is  trade  teaching. 

Girard  College  (p.  45)  is  a  school  that  entirely  supports  its  pupils, 
but  in  this  school  trade  instruction  is  elective. 

Four  schools  are  described,  which  in  whole  or  in  part  are  trade 
schools,  but  which,  unlike  the  Williamson  School,  charge  tuition  and 
do  not  support  their  pupils,  namely,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools 
(p.  50),  Pratt  Institute  (p.  67),  David  Rankin,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  (p.  61),  National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (p.  64), 
Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (p.  69), 

Other  schools  giving  trade  instruction,  but  which  do  not  charge  a 
tuition  fee,  are  WUmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  (p.  74),  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts  (p.  72),  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School,  New  London,  Conn.  (p.  76),  Hebrew  Technical  Institute 
(p.  77).  The  last  named  was  established  especially  for  trade  instruc- 
tion of  Hebrew  children. 

Among  the  short- time  trade  schools  are  the  New  York  Trade  School 
(p.  81);  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (p.  84),  and  the  Hebrew 
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Education  Society  school  (p.  86) ,  the  last  two  named  being  schools 
established  for  the  Hebrew  race. 

The  Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm  school  at  Glenwood,  111.  (p-  89), 
is  a  type  of  many  similar  institutions  which  receive  and  care  for 
orphans  and  other  dependent  children  who  are  public  charges. 

The  philanthropic  schools  described  in  other  chapters  of  this  report 
are  as  follows : 

Cooperative  industrial  schools  (Chapter  V) : 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  page  194. 
David  Rankin,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

page  205. 
Evening  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VI) : 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  216. 
FrankUn  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  219. 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va.,  page  221. 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  222. 
Italian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  225. 
Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  227. 
Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VIII) ; 

Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  283. 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  286. 

Chicago  Girls'  Trade  School,  Chicago,  111.,  page  288. 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  289. 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  290. 
Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  page  293. 
Negro  industrial  schools  (Chapter  IX): 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

page  314. 
Tuskegce   Normal   and   Industrial   Institute,   Tuskegee,   Ala., 

page  323. 
Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Snow  Hill,  Ala., 

page  327. 
Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  page  329. 
Watchman  Industrial  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  page  330. 
High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C, 

page  333. 
Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute,  Mayesville, 

S.  C.,page  334. 
Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  page  334. 
Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C,  page  336. 
St.  Paul  Normal  and   Industrial   School,  Lawrenceville,  Va., 

page  335. 
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WILLIAMSON  FRBB  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  TRADES,  WILLIAMSON 

SCHOOL,  PA. 

The  Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  in  Delaware 
County,  Pa.,  an  independent  day  trade  school,  founded  and  endowed 
in  December,  1888,  was  opened  in  1891.  Its  purpose  as  stated  by 
the  founder  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  poor  and  deserving  boys  to 
receive  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education,  a  training  in 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  and  instruction  in  mechanical  trades 
or  handicrafts,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  support  themselves  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands  and  become  useful  and  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society.  He  also  stated  that  the  general  abandonment  or 
disuse  of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  made  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  institution  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  industrial 
education  which  the  public  schools  or  other  institutions  failed  to 
provide.  He  further  stated  that  in  place  of  a  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  labor  there  had  grown  up  a  false  belief  to  the  effect  that  manual 
labor  is  not  respectable,  which  belief  had  sent  young  men  into  already 
crowded  professional  pursuits  in  which  they  had  but  slight  chance  of 
success,  and  in  which  failure  resulted  in  idleness,  beggary,  and  crime. 

By  the  terms  of  the  foundation  deed  the  benefits  of  the  school  are 
entirely  free.  These  include  boarding,  instruction,  clothing,  etc., 
during  the  entire  course. 

Thoroughness  is  the  keynote  of  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the 
foundation  deed  a  list  of  trades  was  enumerated,  but  the  choice  of 
trades  to  be  taught  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

Many  of  the  pupils  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  when 
graduated  seek  employment  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The 
trades  taught  are  those  found  in  practically  all  localities  where  build- 
ing operations  and  mechanical  construction  are  carried  on. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  a  self-perpetuating 
body  of  seven  members.  Trustees  must  be  males,  at  least  25  years  of 
age,  and  residents  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  or  Delaware 
Counties,  Pa.     The  school  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  a  president. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  is  planned  to  teach  thoroughly  the  five 
trades  listed  below  and  to  equip  graduates,  in  so  far  as  a  school  may, 
as  journeymen  mechanics.  In  its  shop  practice  the  school  covers  all 
the  work  of  the  usual  apprenticeship. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  pupils  enrolled  in  each  for  1909-10  are 
as  follows:  Bricklaying,  56;  carpentry,  54;  stationary  engineers,  27; 
machinist,  54;  pattern  making,  42. 

These  pupils  have  been  assigned  to  the  various  trades  by  the  trus- 
tees, who  are  enjoined  to  consider  the  taste  and  adaptability  of  each 
candidate.  A  candidate  is  given  an  opportunity  to  name  from  the 
trades  taught  the  trade  which  he  desires  to  learn,  and  if  there  is  a 
substantial  reason  for  the  choice  and  it  is  possible  to  grant  it,  he  is 
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assigned  to  that  trade.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  choice, 
another  trade  is  offered.  If  this  is  declined,  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date is  removed  from  the  list. 

The  selection  of  candidates  is  governed  by  the  three  following 
factors:  (1)  Financial  conditions,  (2)  place  of  birth,  (3)  ability  to  pass 
the  entrance  examinations.  Preference  is  given  to  indigent  boys. 
In  the  matter  of  place  of  birth  preference  is  given  in  the  following 
order:  (1)  Philadelplua,  (2)  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  (3)  Montgomery 
or  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  (4)  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  (6)  New 
Jersey,  (6)  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  Candidates  must  be 
able-bodied,  healthy  males,  16  and  under  18  years  of  age. 

Applications  from  boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age  are  received 
and  recorded  for  action  later.  Applications  must  be  signed  by  the 
parents  or  guardians.  A  certificate  of  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of 
the  candidate  is  required. 

Candidates  are  required  to  pass  an  academic  and  a  physical  examina- 
tion. One  important  requisite  of  admission  is  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  candidate  expects  to  follow  the  trade  learned  in  the 
school. 

Admissions  are  made  in  April,  and  pupils  are  placed  on  probation 
for  four  months,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  if  satisfactory,  they  are 
indentured  to  the  trustees  for  tlu-ee  years.  This  indenture  may  be 
canceled  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  In  exceptional  cases  boys 
may  be  admitted  to  fill  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  first  month,  but 
ojtherwise  no  pupils  are  admitted  after  April  1. 

In  addition  to  the  regidar  trade  pupils  there  is  a  class  of  ''reserve 
boys"  who,  while  desirable  in  every  other  way,  have  failed  to  pass 
the  academic  entrance  examination.  About  20  such  boys  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  receive  nine  hours  per  week  of  academic  instruction 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  their  education.  They  are 
supported  by  the  school  and  in  return  are  required  to  assist  in  the 
care  of  the  shops  and  of  the  household.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  successfully  pass  the  examination  and  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  conduct  and  work,  they  are  admitted  as  regular  trade  pupils. 

The  course  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  During  the  first 
2  years  20  hours' per  week  are  given  to  school  and  20  to  shopwork; 
for  the  first  4  months  of  the  third  j^ear  there  are  20  hours  of  school 
work  and  23  hours  of  shopwork;  during  the  remainder  of  the  third 
year  there  are  43  hours  per  week  of  shop  practice,  with  a  limited 
amount  of  academic  work  in  addition  in  evening  classes. 

The  periods  for  the  regular  academic  work  are  in  the  day  classes 
60  minutes  in  length;  in  the  evening  classes  for  seniors  the  periods 
are  90  minuter  each.  In  subjects  in  which  there  is  laboratory  work 
and  in  mechanical  drawing  several  periods  may  be  consecutive.  The 
subjects  for  all  pupils  except  stationary  engineers  are  as  follows: 
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FirH  year.— Qrunmftr,  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  literature,  history, 

muaic  (vocal),  arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing. 

5ec«>n(/year.— Grammar,  literature,  mudc  (vocal),  arithmetic  (mensuration),  algebra, 
chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing. 

Tkirdyear, — First  four  months,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  chemistry,  physios' 
commercial  forms,  strength  of  materials,  mechanical  drawing;  and  for  the  remainder  of 
year  in  evening  classes,  trigonometry,  strength  of  materials;  and  for  machinists  and 
pattern  making  the  theory  of  the  steam  engine  in  addition. 

Stationary  engineers  in  the  first  year  take  practically  the  same 
course  as  the  other  pupils  except  that  one  hour  given  to  the  subject  of 
the  steam  engine  leaves  one  period  less  in  mechanical  drawing.  In 
the  second  year  they  take  grammar,  literature,  music  (vocal),  arith- 
metic (mensuration),  algebra,  chemistry,  physics,  steam,  steam 
boiler,  steam  engine,  steam  heating,  ventilating,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

In  the  third  year  during  the  first  four  months  the  subjects  are 
algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  altematifig  current,  direct 
current,  refrigeration,  steam,  gas  and  gas  engine,  mechanical  drawing, 
chemistryj  and  commercial  forms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  subjects  are  trigonometry  and  strength  of  materials,  taken  in 
evening  classes. 

The  shops  are  completely  equipped  with  tools  and  machines.  (See 
Table  V.)  The  effort  is  made  to  give  as  many  practical  problems  as 
possible. 

The  school  and  shop  classes  are  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  third- 
year  pupils  have  shop  practice  also  on  Saturday  from  8  to  11  a.  m« 
and  during  the  last  7  months  have  1  i  hours  of  academic  work,  two  or 
three  evenings  per  week.  The  term  opens  in  September  and  closes 
on  July  31,  the  school  year  consisting  of  46  weeks.  Pupils  are  grad- 
uated in  March  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  accept  or  to  seek  employ- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  season  in  the  building  trades.  There  is  a 
10  days'  recess  at  (Christmas. 

A  diploma  is  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course,  which  states 
that  the  pupil  has  completed  his  apprenticeship  in  his  trade,  including 
a  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  therein,  in  trade  draw- 
ing, and  also  in  the  usual  branches  of  a  good  commonnschool  English 
education.  No  certificate  or  statement  is  given  for  a  partial  course. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  receive  a  diploma.  Pupils  who  with- 
draw before  the  completion  of  the  course  are  usualh'  those  who  fail  to 
show  sufficient  application  to  their  work. 

No  textbooks  are  used  for  the  theory  of  the  trades.  A  series  of  shop 
isAks  are  prepared  for  each  trade.  The  classes  meet  in  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  shop  for  this  instruction,  which  precedes  each  exercise  or  set  of 
exercises  in  practical  work.     A  reference  Ubrary  and  trade  magazines 
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are  at  the  disposal  of  the  students  for  supplementary*  information 
regarding  their  work. 

There  are  seven  instructors,  one  of  whom  teaches  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  the  remainder  the  practical  work  of  their  respective  trades. 
The  director  of  the  shopwork  holds  a  degree  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, five  are  graduates  of  the  Williamson  school,  and  all  but  one  have 
had  practical  shop  experience.  The  positions  are  considered  desir- 
able, and  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  applicants.  The  director  of  the 
school  has  prepared  a  series  of  shop  talks,  or  outlines  for  each  trade. 
None  of  the  others  has  done  any  original  work  in  the  preparation  of 
textbooks. 

The  property  of  the  Williamson  school  consists  of  24  buildings,  located 
on  230  acres  of  ground.  The  eight  buildings  used  for  trade  purposes 
are  valued  at  $115,000  and  the  industrial  equipment  at  $51,000.  No 
outside  financial  assistance  is  received  by  the  school,  the  sole  support 
of  which  is  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund  of  $1,575,812.  All 
school  books  and  apparatus  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  In  1909-10, 
$5,800  was  expended  on  materials  for  shop  practice. 

The  product  of  the  school  is  not  sold;  it  is  up  to  the  commercial 
standard  and  is  used  in  so  far  as  it  is  available  to  repair,  improve,  and 
extend  the  buildings  and  equipment.  Some  of  the  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  students.  Throughout  all  practical  exercises  the 
pupils  are  continually  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  interference 
with  the  outlined  course  will  be  permitted  in  order  either  to  expedite 
or  facilitate  work,  or  to  make  undue  use  of  any  ability  or  skill  of  indi- 
vidual pupils.  The  school  constantly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mercial object  in  its  work  would  result  in  keeping  pupils  on  such  proc- 
esses as  they  could  best  execute,  and,  consequently,  would  either 
retard  or  arrest  their  development,  which  can  be  reached  only  by 
thorough  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  the  phases  of  their  trade. 

In  the  foundation  deed  the  following  is  stated  in  reference  to  the 
status  of  the  pupils  of  the  Williamson  school:  *'A11  scholars  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  shall  be  bound  as  indentured  apprentices  to  the 
•trustees.' ' 

The  school  considers  its  course  as  covering  all  of  the  usual  shop 
apprenticeship  and  graduates  its  pupils  as  journeymen  mechanics. 
Graduates  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment,  as  the 
demand  for  them  is  greater  than  the  number  available.  In  March, 
1910,  there  were  160  requests  for  the  51  graduates.  The  demand 
for  these  graduates  is  about  equally  divided  among  the  trades, 
though  some  particular  industrial  condition  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion may  call  for  journeymen  of  one  trade  rather  than  of  another. 

No  graduates  are  expected  immediately  to  assume  such  positions 
of  responsibility  as  foremen,  but  are  considered  so  weU  equipped  in 
the  fundamentals  of  their  trade  and  their  practical  application  that 
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after  a  short  time  in  the  shop  they  are  ready  to  advance  to  executive 
positions.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  graduates  and  is  so  stated 
by  their  employers. 

These  employers  were  emphatic  in  their  commendation  of  the 
school.  Some  declared  themselves  anxious  to  secure  as  many 
graduates  in  their  line  of  work  as  the  school  could  turn  out.  Some 
of  these  employers  do  not  rate  the  graduates  as  full-fledged  journey- 
men when  they  first  apply  for  work,  but  state  that  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  they  acquirjs  sufficient  shop  experience  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  the  shop  journeymen. 

The  employers'  associations  as  a  class  approve  both  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  the  school.  The  school  authorities  stated  that  in 
former  years  there  existed  a  very  decided  antagonism  against  the 
school  on  the  part  of  some  employers  and  shop  superintendents,  but 
that  this  is  now  exceptional. 

A  representative  of  a  building-trades  union  objected  to  the  claim 
being  made  that  graduates  of  the  school  were  competent  journeymen. 
He  admitted  the  graduates  were  admirably  equipped  theoretically 
and  were  given  a  good  start  in  the  practice  of  their  trades,  but  lacked 
the  experience  that  could  be  acquired  only  on  regular  jobs  to  obtain 
the  proficiency  required  for  admission  into  the  union  ranks. 

Other  representatives  of  oi^anized  labor  coincided  with  these 
views.  They  will  receive  graduates  into  their  organizations  as  soon 
as  they  are  vouched  for  by  some  member  as  competent. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  by  trades  from  1005  to  1909, 
inclusive,  was  bricklaying,  62;  carpentry,  59;  engineering  (stationary 
engines),  31;  machinist,  62;  pattern  making,  54;  total,  268. 

On  November  1,  1909,  two  of  the  above  were  reported  as  deceased 
and  the  remainder  engaged  as  follows: 

At  mechanical  trades  as  journeymen,  foremen,  superintendents, 
and  contractors,  244,  or  91.72  per  cent;  at  college,  5,  or  1.8S  per 
cent;  at  commercial  pursuits,  15,  or  5.64  per  cent;  no  information, 
2,  or  0.76  per  cent. 

Four  of  those  at  college  worked  at  their  trades  for  a  considera^ 
ble  time  after  graduation,  and  the  two  who  died  did  the  same. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  school  that  95  per  cent  of  the  graduates  enter 
at  once  on  trade  work  at  wages  from  60  to  100  per  cent  of  full  journey- 
men's pay,  nearly  all  receiving  the  latter  in  less  than  12  months. 

GIRARD  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPmA,  PA. 

The  aim  of  the  trade  department  of  Qirard  College  is  to  give 
thorough  trade  instruction.  This  school  differs  from  other  institu- 
tions described  in  the  report,  not  alone  in  the  scope  of  the  instruction, 
but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  taking  up  of  a  trade  is  elective  and  is  possi- 
ble only  after  several  years'  preparation  in  manual  training. 
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Girard  CoU^e  is  an  independent  endowed  institution,  which  pro* 
vides  for  the^  support  and  education  of  white  males  orphaned  of  the 
father.  Boys  to  be  admitted  must  be  at  least  6  but  under  10  years 
of  age.  This  institution,  opened  in  1848,  occupies  a  tract  of  land 
covering  about  45  acres.  On  the  grounds  are  15  buildings,  3  of  which 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  educational  purposes.  One  of  the  latest 
that  has  been  erected  is  the  mechanical  school,  built  in  1884,  in  which 
manual  training  and  the  trades  are  taught.  Manual  training  was 
added  to  the  curriculum  in  1882.  Tr^de  instruction  was  introduced 
in  Girard  College  in  1900. 

The  administration  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  city  trusts,  of  Philadelphia.  This  board  is  composed  of  12 
members  appointed  for  life  or  during  good  behavior  by  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  The 
mayor,  the  president  of  the  select  council,  and  the  president  of  the 
common  council  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  board. 

The  several  grades  of  the  academic  work  of  the  institution  are 
divided  into  four  groups  designated  as  ''schools."  Pupils  are  inden- 
tured to  the  institution  until  18  years  of  age.  This  indenture  may 
be  canceled  because  of  incorrigibility,  of  failure  to  reach  the  third 
school  at  the  age  of  15,  or  of  the  desire  and  ability  of  a  family  to 
resume  support  of  a  child.  For  these  reasons  many  boys  leave  the 
college  between  the  ages  of  15  and  17  years.  The  majority  of  this 
class  go  to  work,  while  a  few  enter  other  schools.  Admissions  to  the 
college,  while  semiannual,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  the  upper  classes. 

Elementary  work  in  manual  training  begins  in  the  first  or  lowest 
school.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  school  by  a  two-years'  course  in 
sloyd.  In  the  third  school  the  pupils  begin  a  regular  course  in  manual 
training,  which  they  carry  through  to  graduation  unless  they  elect 
a  trade  for  the  last  two  years.  Trade  boys  spend  four  hours  a  day 
in  shopwork.  In  academic  work  their  course  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  other  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  changes  in  certain 
subjects  in  order  to  more  closely  correlate  school  and  shop  work. 

The  trades  taught  are  those  considered  most  desirable  from  an 
economic  point  of  view  in  the  industrial  field  generally  and  not  in 
reference  merely  to  opportunities  offered  by  local  industries. 

The  selection  of  the  trades  taught  is  based  on  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee on  instruction  of  the  board  of  directors  of  city  trusts,  who 
receive  recommendations  from  the  president  of  the  college.  The 
latter  may  recommend  subjects  on  his  own  initiative  or  may  present 
those  suggested  to  him  as  valuable  in  the  opinion  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  mechanical  department* 

For  the  year  1909-10  the  number  of  boys  in  each  trade  was  as  fol- 
lows: Machinist,  23;   carpentry  and  pattern  making,  25;   electrical 
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work,  27;  molding  and  core-making,  15;  plumbing,  steam,  and  gas 
fitting,  14;  blacksmithing,  4;  and  printing,  3. 

As  instruction  in  manual  training  has  preceded  the  trade  work, 
pupils  have  such  practical  knowledge  of  tools  as  makes  it  possible  to 
cover  the  course  in  two  years. 

Entrance  to  the  trade  classes  follows  the  general  promotions  and 
occurs  semiannually.  Boys  may  enter  the  trade  classes  from  14  to 
17  years  of  f^e.  The  average  age  at  which  they  enter  is  15  years, 
one  year  younger  than  the  apprentice  without  previous  training 
usually  enters  a  shop.  The  course  outlined  is  designed  to  cover  part 
of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  shop.  In  general  it  is  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  years;  that  is,  one-half  of  a  four-years' 
apprenticeship.     A  few  employers  have  accepted  it  for  three-fourths. 

The  academic  work  is  taken  in  the  forenoon  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
when  the  sessions  are  from  8  to  12.  This  time  includes  a  daily  recess 
of  15  minutes.  The  shopwork  is  taken  in  the  afternoon,  Monday  to 
Friday  from  1  to  5  and  on  Saturday  morning  from  8  to  10,  except  on 
two  afternoons  per  week,  when  one  hour  is  deducted  from  shopwork 
for  military  drill. 

The  trade  courses  cover  two  years  of  two  terms  each.  The  pro- 
gram of  studies  is  as  follows: 

First  year. — First  term:  English  history;  English,  including  grammar,  literature, 
and  composition;  Spanish;  algebra;  geometry;  bookkeeping;  and  drawing.  Second 
term:  French  history;  English;  geometry;  bookkeeping;  stebography  and  typewrit- 
ing; and  drawing. 

Second  year. — First  term:  General  history,  embracing  Greek,  Roman,  and 
mediaeval;  physics;  trigonometry;  bookkeeping;  drawing;  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing; and  theory  of  military  science.  Second  term:  Phjrsics;  drawing;  stenography  and 
typewriting;  physiology;  and  vocal  expression. 

Throughout  their  trade  course  the  pupils  spend  on  an  average 
two  hours  per  week  in  drawing.  The  actual  time  required  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  object  to  be  constructed,  since  the  usual 
method  in  this  school  is  to  complete  a  working  drawing  of  the  object 
before  any  shopwork  is  undertaken.  ♦ 

Military  training  is  required  of  all  boys  in  the  institution  physically 
qualified  to  take  it.  Drills  are  held  twice  each  week  from  4.30  to 
5.30  p.  m.,  and,  in  case  of  the  trade  boys,  the  drill  takes  two  hours 
from  their  shop  practice. 

The  academic  work  covers  20i  hours  per  week,  except  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  year,  when  it  is  21  f  hours;  while  the  time  spent  in 
the  shops  is  20  hours,  except  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year,  when 
it  is  19  hours. 

The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  42  weeks.  The  fall  term  begins 
in  September,  the  winter  term  in  February.  During  July  and  August 
all  school  and  shop  work  is  suspended. 
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The  trade  classes  are  well  equipped  with  textbooks  for  individual 
use  in  connection  with  shopwork.  In  addition,  pupils  have  access 
to  a  library  of  400  volumes  on  technical  subjects  and  20  trade 
magazines. 

Graduates  of  the  institution  receive  a  diploma  for  their  completed 
course  in  both  academic  and  shop  work.  A  separate  certificate  is 
given  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  in  the  trade  and  manual- 
training  courses.  This  certificate  states  the  trade  elected,  length  of 
instruction,  grade  attained,  and  conduct.  About  98  per  cent  of  the 
trade  pupils  receive  a  certificate  for  completed  work.  The  superin- 
tendent stated  that,  in  general,  a  superior  class  of  boys  elected  trades. 

The  mechanical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent 
and  nine  assistant  instructors.  These  instructors  teach  both  the 
manual-training  and  trade  classes.  They  have  been  selected  for  their 
practical  knowledge  and  their  abihty  to  impart  it.  Only  four  have 
taught  in  the  school  less  than  10  years,  while  the  remainder  have  held 
their  positions  from  10  to  20  years.  One  instructor  teaches  drawing 
and  eight  teach  the  practical  work  of  the  shop.  The  instructor 
of  drawing  is  a  mechanical  engineer  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  None  of  the  others 
hold  college  degrees.  The  drawing  instructor  was  previously  em- 
ployed as  a  draftsman  in  several  large  plants  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  taught  for  18  years  in  Girard  College  and  for  17  years  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia. 

The  instructors  of  shop  practice  are  men  of  common-school  edu- 
cation, except  the  superintendent  (who  teaches  printing)  and  three 
others,  who  reported  having  received  instruction  in  special  schools. 
The  instructor  in  electrical  mechanics  received  special  instruction 
for  about  two  years  in  higher  mathematics  and  in  physics,  and 
also  took  a  commercial  course;  the  instructor  in  plumbing  took  a 
four  years'  course  with  a  correspondence  school  in  plumbing,  heat- 
ing, and  ventilation;  the  instructor  in  blacksmithing  attended  night 
school  for  three  years.  Six  reported  teaching  experience  besides  that 
gained  in  Girard  College,  and  two  of  these  six  had  had  charge  of 
apprentices  in  commercial  shops.  Three  had  been  foremen,  and 
one  other,  the  instructor  in  plumbing,  had  carried  on  a  business  for 
himself.     The  superintendent  has  had  shop  experience  as  a  machinist. 

The  trade  classes  are  held  in  two  buildings,  the  combined  value  of 
which  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  The  equipment  of  the  mechanical 
school,  which  provides  for  both  manual  training  and  trade  classes,  is 
valued  at  about  $50,000.  The  maintenance  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole  is  derived  from  the  income  from  the  endowment  fund,  which  is 
estimated  at  $24,000,000. 

The  completed  work  of  the  trade  classes  has  a  marketable  value, 
but  none  of  it  is  sold.     Some  is  used  in  the  school  and  the  remainder 
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becomes  the  property  of  the  pupils  making  it.  Among  the  products 
turned  out  are  the  following:  Woodwork,  such  as  chairs,  closets,  cabi* 
nets,  desks,  benches;  ornamental  ironwork;  tools;  installation  of 
electric  wires;  models  and  patterns  for  the  different  shops;  repairs  in 
the  household,  school,  and  shop  departments.  All  shopwork  must 
be  up  to  grade  and  finished  in  a  specified  time. 

The  superintendent  made  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  graduates  of  the  trade  classes:  "We  do  not  claim  to  turn  out 
journeymen  mechanics,  but  we  aim  to  instruct  our  students  thor- 
oughly, in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  in  all  the  fundamental  principles 
and  practices  of  the  trade  in  question  so  that  they  may,  upon  gradui^ 
tion,  possess  abiUty  and  oondidence,  and  be  of  immediate  practical 
value  to  their  employer  and  receive  a  fair  remuneration  at  once. 
Speed  and  efficiency  as  a  journeyman  should  follow  very  soon." 

The  superintendent  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  locality 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  work  of  the  school  and  desirous  of 
having  its  graduates  ia  their  shops.  There  is  usually  a  position 
waiting  for  each  graduate  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability. 

Some  adverse  criticism  has  been  made  concerning  this  school, 
questionixig  the  possibiUty  of  teaching  a  trade  outside  of  the  shop. 

In  connection  with  a  charge  frequently  made  that  students  drift 
away  from  their  trades  the  superintendent  said  that  at  times  trade 
boys  who  se^  employment  in  shops  accept  temporary  positions  in 
the  office  of  the  company  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacancy  in  the 
shop.  This  results,  usually,  in  the  abandonment  of  their  trade. 
The  fact  that  all  students  of  the  institution  are  required  to  take  some 
commercial  studies  prepares  them  for  office  work  and  makes  them 
acceptable  in  such  positions.  Moreover,  these  positions  appeal  to  the 
graduates  because  of  the  cleanly  conditions,  congenial  associations, 
and  comparatively  good  pay  at  the  start.  In  the  annual  report  for 
1909  the  superintendent  of  admissions  and  indentures  gave  the  total 
number  of  graduates  of  the  trade  classes  from  1904  to  1909  as  62. 
These  graduates  were  divided  among  the  trades  as  follows:  Carpentry 
and  pattern  making,  14;  electrical  woi^,  19;  foundry  work,  4;  metal 
working  (forge),  18;  plumbing,  7. 

In  1909  a  report  of  these  graduates  showed  that  25  were  employed 
in  manual  occupations  while  36  were  in  commercial  and  professional 
positions.  One  was  reported  as  a  student  in  another  institution. 
The  occupations  of  the  25  engaged  in  manual  trades  were  as  follows: 
Car  shops,  2;  chauffeur,  1;  draftsman,  1;  electricians,  5;  foundry,  1; 
machine  operator,  1;  machinists,  6;  patternmakers,  6;  plumbco:,  1; 
round  house,  1. 

In  reference  to  this  report  the  superintendent  of  admissions  and 
indentures  stated:  ^'The  disposition  of  some  who  have  started  to 
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learn  a  trade  to  exchange  a  mechanical  pursuit  for  one  of  a  clerical 
nature  may  be  explained  at  times,  not  so  much,  perhaps  because  of 
aversion  to  manual  labor  as  such,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
unsteadiness  of  employment  in  the  former  lines  of  industry  or  the 
lack  of  physical  strength  to  perform  the  duties  thereto/' 

CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS:  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  INDUSTRIES, 

prrrsBtjRG,  pa.» 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  A  tender 
of  the  money  with  which  to  establish  technical  schools  for  both  sexes 
wfiks  made  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg  in  1900,  on  condition  that  the  city 
provide  a  site  of  ample  size  for  future  extension.  In  compliance  with 
this  stipulation,  a  tract  of  32  acres  of  land  adjoining  Schenley  Park, 
near  the  Carnegie  Library  and  Institute  building,  was  purchased  by 
the  city  in  1903  as  a  location  for  the  schools.  The  first  group  of 
buildings  was  completed  and  opened  to  pupils  in  October,  1905, 
additional  departments  being  organized  as  new  buildings  were  made 
ready  for  occupancy.  Funds  for  buildings  and  equipment  haye  been 
supplied  by  the  founder  as  needed  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to 
which  he  has  increased  his  original  gift  of  $1,000,000  to  a  present 
endowment  of  $7,000,000. 

In  the  School  of  Applied  Industries  young  men  who  desire  to  enter 
industrial  work  are  assisted  to  select  a  congenial  trade  and  are  giyen 
practical  instruction  not  only  in  that  trade  but  in  the  closely  allied 
subjects,  thereby  preparing  them  to  start  in  as  competent  workmen 
who  are  soon  able  to  obtain  recognition  as  journeymen.  Older  men 
who  are  already  engaged  in  a  chosen  trade  may  obtain  in  the  school 
such  additional  information  relating  to  their  work  as  will  increase 
their  efficiency  and  consequent  earning  power.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  fact  that,  besides  the  possession  of  mere  skill,  it  is 
essential  for  a  man  to  concern  himself  with  right  liying  and  good 
citizenship  in  order  to  be  permanently  successful. 

The  school  is  open  to  both  day  and  eyening  pupils.  The  day 
courses  are  offered  primarily  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  pro- 
ficient men  in  the  macliinery  and  building  trades,  where  a  reasonable 
amount  cd  technical  information  and  trained  intelligence  is  essential. 
Two  courses  are  giyen  in  the  day  school — a  regular  industrial  course 
extending  oyer  two  or  three  years  according  to  the  ability  and 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  a  short  course  which  may  be  finished  in 
one  school  year.  The  regular  course  is  intended  for  young  men  who 
present  eyidcnce  of  good  scholarship,  but  who  lack  practical  exper- 
ience and  whose  age  warrants  the  expenditure  of  time  to  lay  a  broad 
foundation  for  trade  work.  It  deals  with  the  sciences  fundamental 
to  all  trades  and  includes  practice  in  the  yarious  shops.     Its  aim  is 

1  Formerly  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 
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to  cany  a  young  man  through  the  fundamentals  of  a  selected  trade 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  practical  instruction  in  subjects 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  trade.  The  short  course  is  for  men 
of  maturer  age  who  possess  considerable  experience  in  a  trade  and 
who  desire  to  confine  their  efforts  to  improving  themselves  in  that 
trade  only,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to  related  subjectfS. 
It  is  particularly  advantageous  to  young  men  approaching  their 
majority  who  have  served  the  laiger  part  of  their  apprenticeship  and 
idio  wish  to  enter  the  field  of  skilled  labor  with  more  training  tiian  the 
shop  generally  gives  to  an  apprentice.  A  course  for  teachers,  designed 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  men  to  take  charge  of  departments 
in  manual-training  and  trade  schools,  is  also  offered. 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  vast  iron  and  steel 
industries  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  determine  to  a  large  extent  the 
nature  of  the  school.  The  subjects  taught  have  been  selected  by 
the  faculty  after  a  careful  consideration  of  what  is  needed  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  the  local  field,  where  a  phenomenal 
developmmit  of  the  manufacturing  and  building  industries  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  On  October  28,  1909,  the  enrollment  by 
trades  in  the  regular  day  course  was  as  follows:  Bricklaying,  10;  elec* 
laic  wiring,  44;  forging,  3;  foimdry  work,  8;  madiinists,  36;  pat- 
tern making,  14;  plumbing,  14;  stationary  engineers,  18.  In 
addition,  82  boys  were  receiving  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing 
only,  much  of  which  was  closely  correlated  with  trade  work.  On 
the  same  date  there  were  7  advanced  pupils  who  were  taking  the 
full  machinist's  course  in  one  year,  and  3  advanced  pupils  who  were 
taking  the  full  plumbing  course  in  one  year,  with  6  pupils  in  the  short 
drawing  course. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  school  are  subjected  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  in  order  to  discover  their  adaptability  to  the  course 
selected.  Applicants  are  either  approved  or  disapproved  as  a  result 
of  this  interview,  but  an  applicant  who  is  not  approved  may  be 
admitted  on  probation  for  one  term,  after  which  he  is  dropped  unless 
a  creditable  standing  in  his  studies  has  been  made.  Candidates  for 
admission  are  also  required  to  submit  letters  from  teachers  in  high 
or  manual-training  schools  which  they  may  have  attended,  or  letters 
from  previous  employers,  giving  evidence  of  experience  in  shop  or 
trade  work.  There  is  no  fixed  age  limit  on  school  entrance.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  vocations  demand  more  maturity  than  others. 
Two  factors  govern  in  determining  the  age  at  which  an  individual 
pupil  may  be  admitted;  first,  the  amount  of  preparation  that  the 
applicant  has  acquired  in  other  schoob  and,  second,  ihe  character 
of  the  enviroimient  he  must  face  on  leaving  the  school.  Sixteen  years 
is  regarded  as  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  pupil  can  fully  appreciate 
the  responsibihty  and  the  intensity  of  his.  work,  and  this  is  usually 
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accepted  as  the  minimum  for  school  entrance.  No  maximum  age 
limit  has  been  fixed.  In  the  short  course,  except  in  rare  cases, 
applicants  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age.  Pupils  are  received  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year,  but  are  encouraged  to  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  As  a  rule  no  work  for  wages  outside  the 
school  is  done  by  day  pupils  during  the  school  year.  During  vacar 
tion  periods,  however,  pupils  are  encouraged  to  seek  employment  in 
lines  of  work  similar  to  the  courses  pursued  in  the  school.  A  bureau 
organized  especially  for  that  purpose  assists  pupils  and  graduates 
to  obtain  congenial  employment. 

The  theoretical  subjects  for  study  in  the  regular  day  courses  are 
chemistry  of  materials,  drawing,  English,  mathematics  (including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and  soUd  geometry,  and  plane  trigonometry), 
principles  of  mechanism,  and  estimates  and  cost.  In  addition,  pupils 
devote  about  one  hour  per  week  during  a  part  of  the  school  course  to 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  hygiene.  Pupils  taking  the  short  course  have 
instruction,  in  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  In  the  regular 
courses  the  time  given  to  theory  and  to  practice  work  varies  greatly 
among  the  different  trade  subjects  and  the  different  stages  of  each 
course.  For  stationary  engineers  the  preponderance  of  time  is  given 
to  theory  throughout  the  entire  course,  while  in  other  trades,  as 
bricklaying  and  plumbing,  practice  work  receives  the  greater  atten- 
tion after  the  first  term.  For  machinists,  pattern  making,  forging, 
and  foundry  work  the  aggregate  time  devoted  to  shopwork  during 
the  course  only  slightly  exceeds  that  given  to  theory.  In  the  two 
short  courses  taken  by  pupils  in  1909-10,  viz,  machinist  and  plumb- 
ing, 8  hours  were  devoted  to  theory  and  22  hours  to  practice  during 
each  week. 

The  practice  work  and  instruction  in  the  practice  shops  in  the  dif- 
ferent trades  is  as  follows: 

Bricklaying. — ^The  use  and  care  of  tools;  proper  handling  of  mortar;  striking  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  joints;  building  straight  walls  of  different  thicknesses;  angles,  piers, 
arches,  fireplaces;  setting  of  different  walls,  frames,  and  caps;  building  of  6ca£folding 
for  inside  and  outside  work;  the  application  of  fireproofing  upon  steel  structimd 
shapes;  brick  and  terra  cotta,  floor  arches,  etc.;  ornamental  cornices;  the  use  of 
concrete  in  building;  pressed-brick  work;  placing  drain  pipes,  etc. 

Electric  wiring. — ^Instruction  in  the  use  and  care  of  tools  and  the  correct  posture  of 
the  workman;  trade  names  and  other  usual  designations  of  fittings,  apiMustus,  and 
materials  in  common  use,  such  as  wires,  cables,  insulators,  switches,  cut-outs,  etc.; 
operation,  care,  and  adjustment  of  machines  and  apparatus;  making  joints  and  splices, 
running  wires  on  insulatois,  in  moldings,  etc.;  electric  light  and  power  wiring;  ex- 
posed porcelain  knob  work;  cleat  work;  concealed  knob  and  tube  work;  iron  con- 
duits; fixture  wiring;  panels  and  switchboards;  electric  bell  and  annunciator  wiring; 
bells  in  multiple  and  in  series;  return  calls;  house  and  hotel  annimciatorB,  burglar 
alarms,  watchmen's  clock  systems;  telephone  wiring;  interior  telephones,  switch- 
board and  intercommunicating  systems;  the  telephone  and  its  jMirts;  laboratory  work. 
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Forging. — ^Rractice  in  building  and  care  of  fires;  use  of  fans  and  foiges;  names  and 
use  of  tools;  economical  use  of  material;  square,  hexagon,  octagon,  and  round  steel 
pointing;  eye  bending;  forging  staples,  gate  hooks,  crane  hooks,  S  hooks,  sqtiare, 
octagon,  and  hexagon  shapes;  angle  bending;  forging  shaft  keys;  wrenches  of  different 
shapes  and  devices;  brackets;  bending  rings  on  edge  and  flat;  pointing  iron  upsetting; 
scarf,  butt,  V,  and  lock  V  methods  of  welding  iron  and  steel;  bolt  heading;  chain 
makiTig  and  light  ornamental  work;  tools  of  high-carbon  and  high-speed  steel,  such  as 
chipping  chisels,  lathe,  milling,  shaper,  planer,  and  boring  mill  tools;  repairing  shop 
tools  generally. 

F<mndry  work. — Practice  in  tempering  sand  and  in  molding  with  dry  loam  and 
gre^i  sand;  use  and  care  of  tools  and  flasks  for  bench  and  floor  work;  making  sheaves, 
rollers,  brackets,  test  bars,  pulleys,  faceplates,  etc.;  molding  sprocket  wheels  in  green 
and  dry  sand;  molding  cylindeis,  sweeps,  templates,  cylinder  heads,  pistons,  drums, 
tees,  ells,  etc.;  making,  drying,  venting,  handling,  and  setting  cores;  green  and  dry 
sand  facings;  preparation  and  management  of  cu})ola  lining;  drying  and  care  of  ladles; 
mixtures  of  iron  for  cylinders,  pulleys,  beds,  and  other  shapes. 

Mo/dhinut. — Chipping  and  filing,  involving  a  study  of  the  tools  used,  with  reference 
to  their  shape,  size,  and  cutting  angles;  chipping  chamfers,  flat,  concave,  and  convex 
sur&tces,  keyways,  and  ''chipping  to  shoulder";  names  and  classification  of  files; 
methods  of  holding  and  "laying  out"  the  work;  exercises  in  cross  filing,  draw  filing, 
freehand  filing,  etc.;  mechanism  of  machine  tools;  centering,  squaring,  straight  and 
taper  turning,  and  fitting;  outside  and  inside  screw  cutting;  chucking,  reaming, 
finishing,  and  polishing;  drilling,  tapping,  mandrel  making,  grinding,  lapping,  boring, 
brass  turning,  and  finishing;  the  use  of  milling  machines;  gear  cutting;  tool  making; 
designing  and  making  jigs. 

PatUm  making, — ^llie  sharpening,  adjustment,  care,  and  use  of  bench  and  machine 
tools;  the  selection  of  materials;  exercises  in  sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  wood  turning, 
and  measuring;  practice  in  reading  of  drawings;  general  exercises  in  making,  marking, 
and  storing  patterns. 

Plumbing, — Exercises  in  lead  and  solder  working;  calking  and  installing  cast-iron 
pipe;  installing  and  bending  brass  pipe;  installing  the  Durham  system  of  drainage; 
making  trax>s  and  miscellaneous  work;  advanced '  work,  such  as  setting  up  sinks, 
closets,  and  other  fixtures;  fitting  up  bathrooms,  etc. 

Stationary  engineer. — ^The  actual  operation  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants  and 
electrical  machinery  is  required  of  all  pupils  who  have  not  had  practical  experience 
in  such  work.  This  includes  the  discovery  and  correction  of  engine  troubles,  emer- 
gency repairs  for  engines,  etc.  Employment  for  at  least  five  months  in  a  power  house 
18  required  as  a  part  oi  the  course. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  trade  courses,  which  included  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  1 909-1 0^  the  day  school  also  provides  courses  in  heating 
and  ventilating  and  in  sheet  metal  and  cornice  work.  The  shop- 
work  and  instruction  provided  for  in  these  two  courses  is  as  follows: 

« 

Heating  and  veniHaHng. — ^The  use  of  tools;  boiler  and  furnace  setting;  running  of 
mains  and  risers;  placing  radiators  and  registers;  making  and  installing  various  kinds 
of  coils,  such  as  wall  coils,  miter  coils,  comer  coils,  and  manifolds;  the  use  and  proper 
placing  of  various  types  of  valves,  drips,  traps,  seals,  etc.,  in  one  and  two  pipe  sys- 
tems of  steam  gravity  and  vacuum  systems;  the  placing  and  care  of  machinery  used 
in  connection  with  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  such  as  blowers,  fans,  electric 
motors,  gas  and  gasoline  engines. 

SJieet  metal  and  cornice  toorh. — The  shop  work  is  largely  individual,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  start  according  to  his  ability  and  past  experience.  The  apprentice  with  little 
or  no  experience  is  started  at  cutting  along  straight  and  curved  lines,  preparing  the 
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qpldering  tools,  forming  and  aasembling  work,  wiring  and  seaming  different  shaped 
articles.  After  becoming  proficient  in  these  lines  he  is  given  a  number  of  carefully 
graded  problems  to  develop,  cut,  form,  and  assemble.  In  the  journeymen's  class,  tfaa 
pupil  is  drilled  on  work  in  which  he  has  not  had  much  experience,  after  which  he  is 
taught  xMttem  drafting. 

In  the  day  school  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  are  from  9  a.  m, 
to  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  luncheon,  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive,  but  individual  pupils  are  not  required  to  remain  during 
the  entire  time  the  school  is  in  session.  No  pupils  have  less  than  30 
hours  per  week,  while  some  have  as  much  as  34  hours,  depending  on 
the  course  taken.  The  school  year  was  originally  divided  into  two 
terms  of  15  weeks  each,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
May,  approximately.  In  1909-10  the  school  was  in  session  32  weeks 
and  in  the  future  the  school  year  will  embrace  34  weeks.  No  sum- 
mer term  is  provided.  Two  weeks  of  vacation  are  given  pupils  at 
Christmas  and  the  usual  legal  holidays  are  observed. 

Graduates  from  the  regular  course,  either  day  or  evening,  receive  a 
certificate  of  graduation  from  the  school.  Pupils  who  complete  any 
portion  or  all  of  the  work  of  the  short  course  are  given  a  letter  by  the 
dean  of  the  school,  setting  forth  the  work  done  and  the  proficiency 
attained.  About  35  or  40  per  cent  of  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving 
school  before  the  completion  of  their  courses,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  drop  out  during  or  soon  after  the  first  year.  Most  of  the  with- 
drawals are  occasioned  by  the  obtainment  of  employment  by  pupils. 

During  the  year  1909-10  there  were  21  teachers  who  gave  trade 
instruction  in  the  day  course.  Of  these  all  but  1  taught  the  theory 
of  a  trade,  while  12  of  the  number  were  instructors  in  shopwork.  In 
addition  there  were  2  teachers  of  English,  1  of  whom  taught  speci- 
fications and  contracts.  Of  20  teachers  of  trade  subjects,  17  had 
attended  other  than  common  schools,  16  had  practical  experience  in 
tlie  trade  taught,  and  18  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  live  teachers  reported  experience  in  supervisory  school 
work. 

In  common  with  the  otlier  units  of  tlie  Carnegie  Teclmical  Schools 
system,  the  School  of  Applied  Industries  is  under  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  Carnegie  Institute.  A  committee  from  the  board  has  general 
supervision  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school's  management 
and  control.  The  officers  of  administration  of  the  four  Carnegie 
technical  schools  are  the  director,  secretary,  r^;istrar,  the  dean  of  each 
school,  the  bursar,  the  supervisor  of  equipment,  and  others.  The 
pmctical  administration  of  the  affains  of  the  four  schools  is  in  the 
hands  of  tliis  body. 

The  School  of  Applied  Industries  is  housed  in  a  commodious  build- 
ing, having  a  floor  area  of  120,000  square  feet.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  simple,  dignified,  and  essentially  serviceable,  while 
the  construction  throughout  is  absolutely  fireproof  and  in  accordance 
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with  the  most  modem  practice.  On  the  grounds  are  machinery 
hall,  equipped  with  laboratories  and  heavy  machinery,  and  a  large 
power  plant  which  insures  efficient  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
for  all  the  buildings.  The  equipment  for  trade  instruction  represents 
an  expenditure  of  approximately  $400,000. 

The  income  of  the  school,  both  day  and  evening  sessions,  from  all 
sources  in  190ft-10  was  about  $75,000,  the  major  portion  coming 
from  the  general  endowment  fund  provided  by  tike  founder.  In  the 
day  school  the  tuition  fee  to  residents  of  Pittsburg  is  $20  per  annum 
and  to  others,  $30.  In  addition^  a  general  fee  of  $19  is  collected  to 
defray  partly  the  cost  of  instructional  material,  the  depreciation  of 
laboratory  and  shop  apparatus,  and  incidental  supplies.  A  breakage 
deposit  of  $3  is  required  of  each  pupil,  the  unused  portion  of  which, 
less  50  cents  for  locker  rental,  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  schoolbooks,  but  are  per- 
mitted to  take  out  without  charge  for  home  use  circulating  volumes 
from  the  Carnegie  Library,  which  is  located  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  school. 

Approximately  $13,000  were  expended  for  materials  used  in  trade 
instruction  in  the  day  and  night  schools  during  the  year  1909-10. 
Nothing  that  is  produced  in  the  schools,  however,  is  offered  for  sale, 
the  articles  manufactured,  such  as  hand  tools,  patterns,  castings, 
cabinetwork,  etc.,  being  either  applied  to  school  use  or  reduced  to 
stock.  A  number  of  power  machines  built  by  pupils  are  in  everyday 
use  in  the  school  shops. 

The  regular  day  course  has  been  arranged  primarily  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  men  who  desire  a  broad  industrial  education  in  order 
to  equip  themselves  for  positions  as  foremen,  inspectors,  assistant 
master  mechanics,  assistant  superintendents,  etc.,  in  the  manufactur- 
ing and  building  trade  industries.  At  the  same  time  the  executive 
side  of  the  instruction  is  not  stressed,  the  aim  being  to  direct  pupils  into 
the  skilled  manual  vocations,  where  in  course  of  time  they  may  rise  to 
higher  positions,  rather  than  to  prepare  them  for  such  positions  imme- 
diately. The  short  day  course  and  the  evening  courses  are  primarily 
for  improvement  in  the  trade  selected  or  followed  by  the  pupil. 
Graduates  from  these  courses  are  soon  able  to  do  the  work  of  journey- 
men.    No  difficulty  in  obtaining  positions  is  experienced. 

EVEKINO  SCHOOI.. 

The  evening  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  those  who  are  work- 
ing at  a  trade.  In  the  formation  of  classes  preference  is  given  to  men 
already  at  work,  as  it  is  recognized  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  instruction  given.  The  usual  time  required  to 
complete  a  course  is  four  years,  but  advanced  pupils  finisli  a  four 
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years'  course  in  two  years.  Stationary  engineers  have  three  years  of 
instruction  and  painters  have  two  years. 

The  regular  evening  courses  were  opened  January  7,  1906.  The 
enrolknent  by  trades  on  November  7,  1909,  was  as  follows:  Brick- 
lajring,  21;  electric  wiring,  55;  forging,  19;  foundry  work,  19; 
heating  and  ventilating,  9;  house  painting  and  graining,  8;  machin- 
ists, 67;  pattern  making,  28;  pluioabing,  74;  sheet-metal  and  cornice 
working,  25;  sign  painting,  24;  stationary  engineers,  23.  In  addi- 
tion 80  pupils  were  studying  mechanical  drawing  only. 

On  the  same  date,  in  addition,  there  were  two  advanced  pupils 
who  were  taking  the  full  machinists'  course  in  two  years;  two  who 
were  taking  the  full  forging  course  in  two  years;  and  one  who  was 
taking  the  full  pattern-making  course,  one  the  full  foundry-work 
coiu^se,  and  one  the  full  sheet-metal  and  cornice  workers'  course  in 
two  years.  Four  advanced  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  course  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  curriculiun  of  theoretical  studies  pursued  by  evening  pupils 
varies  somewhat  among  the  different  trade  courses,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  subjects  being  included  in  some  courses  than  in  others.  In  the 
machinery  and  building  trades  the  subjects  taught  are  chemistry, 
drawing,  English,  mathematics,  and  physics.  Lectures  and  shop 
talks  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  some  of  the  courses. 

In  house  painting  and  graining,  chemistry  was  the  only  subject 
required  in  1909-10,  while  in  sign  painting  pupils  had  chemistry 
and  free-hand  drawing,  a  preponderance  of  time  being  given  to  the 
latter  subject. 

In  every  com^e  attendance  is  required  on  three  evenings  of  each 
week  in  the  session.  As  the  school  hours  are  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock, 
each  pupil  has  a  maximmn  of  six  hours  per  week.  In  general,  pupils 
in  the  regular  four-year  courses  devote  more  time  to  practical  work 
during  the  first  two  years  and  more  time  to  theory  thereafter.  For 
stationary  engineers  and  heating  and  ventilating,  the  work  is  all 
theoretical  in  character,  while  in  the  two  years'  course  in  house  paint- 
ing and  graining  almost  the  whole  of  the  pupil's  time  is  devoted  to 
practice    work. 

The  curriculum  of  shop  practice  followed  in  the  evening  school  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  day  session,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  will 
permit.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  arrangement  of  evening  courses 
a  considerable  amount  of  practice  work  by  the  pupil  in  his  daily  voca- 
tion is  presupposed.  In  house  painting  and  graining  and  in  sign 
painting,  which  are  taught  only  in  the  evening  school,  the  shopwork 
and  instruction  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Houie  painting  and  graining, — ^The  care  and  uses  of  brufihes  and  tools;  mixing  and 
applying  of  paints;  cutting  and  Betting  of  glaas;  putt3dng,  sandpapering,  and  all  the 
8tepe  of  proper  development  of  work.  In  hardwood  finishings  the  processes  include 
staining,  filling,  shellacking,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  refinishing,  and  graining. 
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Sign  painting. — Handling  and  care  Of  tools;  mixing  and  blending  coIoib,  prepara- 
tion of  various  surfaces  for  sign  purposes;  coating  wood,  metal,  brick,  etc.;  use  of 
driers ;  gilding  on  wood  and  glass ;  the  use  of  the ' '  lettering  pencil ;' '  the  use  of '  *  fitches ;' ' 
practice  in  lettering. 

The  school  is  in  session  five  evenings  each  week,  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  year,  containing  26  weeks,  usually 
begins  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  and  ends  on  the  last  Friday 
in  April.  Thirty-one  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10.  Of 
these,  28  were  teachers  of  trade  subjects,  either  theory  or  practice, 
or  both.  A  majority  of  these  teachers  also  gave  instruction  in  the 
day  school. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  evening  courses  are  $5  per  anniun  for  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburg  and  $7  for  all  others.  A  general  fee  of  $5  is  col- 
lected from  each  pupil,  as  is  also  a  breakage  deposit  and  locker  rental 
of  $3.  Of  the  latter  amount,  all  but  50  cents  locker  rental  is  returned 
to  the  pupil  if  no  breakage  has  been  charged  against  him. 

Workers  in  mills  and  factories  and  other  persons  from  the  middle 
walks  of  life,  who  have  profited  by  the  instruction  offered  at  nominal 
cost,  have  expressed  great  appreciation  of  the  school  There  is  said 
to  be  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  colleges  and  college  graduates, 
but  this  hostility  is  believed  to  be  disappearing.  Employers  and 
employees,  individually  and  as  associations,  are  friendly  toward  the 
school.  The  plumbers',  founders',  and  machinists'  unions  have  com- 
mittees to  cooperate  with  the  school  committee  in  arranging  the 
courses  of  instruction.  The  faculty,  through  the  conmiittee  on  stu-. 
dent  discipline,  promulgates  such  rules  for  the  government  of  pupils 
as  are  needed,  and  these  rules  are  enforced  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  various  class  organizations.  Heads  of  trade  departments  are 
made  advisors  for  pupils  in  their  respective  divisions. 

{PRATT  INSTITUTE,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  an  independent  endowed 
institution,  was  founded  in  May,  1887,  by  a  philanthropic  manufac^ 
turer.  Classes  were  opened  in  October,  1887.  The  founder  realized 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  practical  education  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced, and  to  supply  such  opportunity  his  school  was  planned  to 
afford  adequate  training  for  youi^  men  and  women  who  are  to  earn 
their  living  in  the  trades  or  professions.  He  particularly  aimed  to 
help  the  practical  workers  in  the  world,  for  whom  the  average  school 
fails  to  make  provision.  The  institute  has  five  separate  schools — 
a  school  for  fine  and  applied  arts,  a  normal  school,  a  domestic- 
science  school,  a  technical  school,  and  a  trade  school.  Only  the  day 
and  evening  sessions  of  the  trade  school  for  men  and  boys  are  here 
considered;  the  industrial  school  for  girls  and  women  is  described 
separately,  page  293. 
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In  the  selection  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  the  general  demand  of 
manufacturers  for  workmen  was  considered,  as  well  as  the  lack  of 
training  schools  offering  industrial  education. 

The  decision  as  to  what  trades  shall  be  taught  is  with  the  trustees, 
who  consider  recommendations  made  by  the  director  of  the  school. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  composed  of  six  members  of  the  Pratt 
family,  assisted  by  an  associate  council  of  eight  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  trade  school  is  to  train  skilled  mechanics  by 
teaching  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  trades. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  are  as  follows: 
Carpentry  and  building,  39;  machine-shop  practice  and  toolmaking, 
42.  For  admission  to  the  school  applicants  must  be  at  least  17 
years  of  age  and  be  fitted  by  nature  and  experience  to  succeed  in 
the  trade  selected.  No  entrance  examination  is  required,  but  the 
director  personally  interviews  applicants  in  order  that  he  may  deter- 
mine their  ability  to  take  up  the  work.  For  machine-shop  practice 
and  toolmaking  pupils  must  have  had  a  two  years'  apprenticeship 
or  its  equivalent.  Unless  some  special  reason  warrants  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  rule,  entrance  to  any  class  must  be  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

School  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school 
year  of  36  weeks  is  divided  into  three  terms,  beginning  with  Septem- 
ber, January,  and  April,  respectively.  The  hours  are  from  9  to  5, 
with  a  midday  recess  of  50  minutes.  All  legal  holidays  and  a  10 
days'  vacation  at  Christmas  are  observed.  Between  the  terms  reg- 
ular sessions  are  discontinued  for  a  few  days.  No  summer  classes  are 
held. 

The  length  of  each  course  is  one  year.  In  carpentry  and  building 
11§  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  theory  and  24  ^  hours  to  practice. 
The  program  for  theory  is  as  follows:  Practical  mathematics,  three 
periods;  elementary  mechanics,  three  periods;  estimating  from 
plans,  two  periods;  mechanical  drawing,  six  periods.  A  period  is 
50  minutes.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  architectural  drawing 
replaces  mechanical  drawing.  The  shop  practice  for  the  first  term 
includes  bench  work  and  wood  turning;  for  the  second  term,  mill 
work  and  roof  framing;  and  for  the  third  term,  stair  building. 

In  machine-shop  practice  and  toolmaking  10  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  theory  and  24|  to  shop  practice.  The  program  for  theory 
throughout  the  three  terms  is  as  follows:  Practical  mathematics, 
three  periods;  mechanics,  three  periods;  and  mechanical  drawing, 
six  periods.  The  shop  practice  includes  machine  construction  and 
toolmaking  throughout ^ the  year,  and  for  one  term  each  foundry 
work,  pattemmaking,  and  forging. 
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No  textbooks  are  used,  but  syllabuses  prepared  by  the  school  are 
sold  to  the  pupils.  Pupils  have  access  to  the  general  library  of  the 
school  for  reference  books  on  tedmical  subjects. 

A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year's  work  entitles  the  pupil  to 
a  certificate.  Such  certificate  admits  to  higher  courses  in  the  tech- 
nical and  art  classes.  About  50  per  cent  receive  certificates,  while 
30  per  cent  remain  until  the  end  of  the  course,  but  fail  to  reach  the 
standard  required  for  the  certificate.  The  remaining  20  per  cent 
leave  for  financial  or  other  reasons  before  the  course  is  completed. 
These  figures  apply  to  both  trades. 

Two  teachers  are  engaged  for  the  instruction  in  tiieory,  while  four 
teach  shop  practice.  The  institute  requires  its  teachers  to  be  well 
qualified  for  their  work.  The  teachers  of  shop  practice  had  had 
considerable  shop  experience  before  going  to  the  school. 

The  trade  school  uses  the  rooms  and  equipment  of  the  department 
of  science  and  technology,  which  occupies  two  separate  buildings, 
as  well  as  parts  of  two  other  buildings. 

The  institute  is  maintained  mainly  by  the  interest  of  the  endow^ 
ment  and  by  gifts  from  the  trustees. 

•  Tuition  for  each  course  is  $20  for  a  term  of  three  months  or  $60 
for  the  year.  All  tuition  is  paid  by  the  term  in  advance.  There 
are  no  free  pupils.  In  addition  to  the  tuition  a  $3  breakage  fee 
must  be  paid.  Formerly  a  fee  of  $2  for  g3nQinasium  privil^es  was 
required  from  every  pupil,  but  this  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  of  1909-10. 

The  product  of  the  trade  school  consists  of  tools,  machines,  appa^ 
ratus,  benches,  tables,  and  other  furniture.  A  small  part  of  this  is 
sold.    When  practicable  the  product  is  used  by  the  school. 

To  some  extent  the  school  work  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of 
part  of  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship,  but  no  specific  arrange- 
ment exists  between  the  school  and  employers  by  which  apprentice^ 
ship  is  shortened  because  of  school  work;  It  has  been  stated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship  can  be  covered  by  the 
school,  but  this  depends  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  both  the 
ability  and  the  previous  experience  of  the  pupils.  The  school  work 
enables  them  to  round  out  their  shopwork  and  to  acquire  an  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  execute  in  the  shop  now  and  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  The  value  of 
much  of  the  training  received  is  rec<^nized  not  alone  in  their  success 
on  leaviog  the  school,  but  when  the  subsequent  history  of  graduates 
shows  them  as  occupying  executive  positions  as  foremen  or  superin- 
tendents. The  institute  does  not  directly  train  for  these  higher 
positions,  but  expects  many  graduates  to  rise  to  them  without  much 
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delay;  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  have  had  sufficient  opportunity  to 
acquire  speed  and  skill  in  the  shop. 

The  school  has  found  its  strongest  appreciation  in  two  classes: 
(1)  The  pupils  whom  it  has  educated,  and  (2)  the  employers  to  whom 
it  has  furnished  competent  workmen.  No  class  has  shown  opposi- 
tion to  its  work.  Associations  of  employers  as  well  as  individual 
employers  have  been  interested  and  cordial  in  their  attitude.  It 
was  stated  that  the  representatives  of  the  employees'  associations 
had  no  personal  knowledge  through  its  graduates  of  the  work  of  the 
trade  school.  They  would  not,  however,  allow  any  deduction  from 
the  regular  term  of  apprenticeship  because  of  attendance  at  the 
school. 

The  evening  trade  school  is  intended  primarily  for  boys  and  men 
who,  because  they  are  forced  to  work  during  the  day,  are  unable  to 
attend  the  day  trade  school.  The  course  in  each  trade  is  planned 
to  give  practical  instruction  as  well  as  whatever  theory  incidental 
to  the  work  at  hand  may  be  required.  There  is  an  elementary 
course  in  carpentry  for  pupils  who  have  had  no  previous  e:xperi- 
ence,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  work  is  planned  to  supplement 
the  daily  work  of  the  shop  and  not  alone  to  increase  present  pro- 
ficiency, but  to  prepare  apprentices  and  journeymen  for  steady 
advancement. 

Pupils  in  the  evening  school  use  the  equipment  of  the  department 
of  science  and  technology. 

No  entrance  examinations  are  required.  A  personal  interview 
with  the  director  must  be  held  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  appli- 
cants. All  such  applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age;  the 
school  prefers  that  they  should  be  17.  Instruction  in  most  cases  is 
individual  and  planned  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  are  as 
follows:  Machinist  and  toolmaking,  112;  carpentry  and  pattern- 
making,  53;  plumbing,  59;  sheet-metal  working,  16;  steam  engineer- 
ing, 36;  sign  and  fresco  painting,  32. 

For  each  course  the  tuition  is  $15  per  season  of  six  months.  No 
refund  is  made  for  an  unfinished  course. 

Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  from  the  latter  part  of  September  to  the  end  of 
March.  The  same  holidays  are  observed  as  in  the  day  classes.  The 
course  for  each  trade  except  machinists  and  toolmaking,  sheet- 
metal  working  and  steam  engineering  covers  two  years.  Macliinists 
and  toolmaking  requires  three  years;  sheet-metal  working  and  steam 
engineering  one  year  each.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  certifi- 
cate is  given  for  satisfactory  work.  It  is  stated  that  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  leave  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 
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Theory  of  the  trade  such  as  shop  mathematics  or  •  mechanical 
drawing  is  not  giyen,  but  instruction  in  these  topics,  as  well  as  lectures, 
is  given  as  occasion  demands  in  the  explanation  or  development  of 
shop  practice. 

The  course  for  steam  engineers  is  theoretical  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  men  who  wish  to  become  stationary  engineers  or  who 
are  preparing  for  examinations  for  an  engineer's  license.  All  appli- 
cants must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  must  pass  an  entrance 
examination  in  arithmetic  unless  they  have  satisfactorily  completed 
the  course  in  practical  mathematics. 

The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  laboratory  experiments  in  the 
properties  of  steam,  the  study  of  the  steam  engine,  calculations  in 
reference  to  horsepower,  gas-engine  tests,  etc. 

DAVm  RAHKBN,  jr.,  school  of  MBCHAinCAL  TRADES,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  institution  was  endowed  and  established  in  1907  and  opened 
in  1909*  It  was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  schools 
and  other  educational  institutions  not  only  had  failed  to  provide 
training  in  mechanical  trades,  but  had  tended  to  draw  boys  away 
from  the  consideration  of  them  by  the  creation  of  a  prejudice  against 
manual  labor.  Boys  who  could  have  succeeded  as  mechanics  were 
in  consequence  caused  to  engage  in  pursuits  either  already  over- 
crowded or  for  which  they  had  no  aptitude.  The  founder  believed 
that  there  was  a  need  of  an  institution  to  provide  education  in  the 
ordinary  mechanical  trades  and  to  inculcate  an  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  labor.  He  stipulated  that  the  trades  taught  should  be 
those  in  which  there  is  a  demand  for  practical  workmen  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  State. 

The  institution  has  three  separate  schools — a  day  school,  an  evening 
school,  and  a  day  cooperative  school.  The  institution  aims  to  give 
the  boy  without  experience  training  similar  to  that  received  by  the 
apprentice,  to  give  the  apprentice  such  instruction  as  will  round  out 
his  shopwork,  and  to  give  the  journeyman  information  concerning 
his  trade  that  is  not  given  in  his  shop.  It  also  aims  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  manufacturers  who  acknowledge  the  limitations  of 
shop  instruction  and  who  will  send  their  apprentices  to  the  school  to 
study  the  theory  of  their  trade. 

For  admission  to  the  day  or  evening  school  candidates  must  be 
white  males,  15  years  of  age  or  over,  who  have  completed  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  public  schools  or  its  equivalent.  An  exception  is  made 
in  the  day  school  for  the  admission  of  boys  14  years  of  age  who  have 
completed  the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  school,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  lEkre  physically  qualified  for  the  work  and  show 
particular  aptitude  for  trade  instruction.  All  applicants  must  be  in 
good  physical  condition  and  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
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character.  ^Any  applicant  who  has  had  trade  experience  but  who 
lacks  the  educational  qualifications  may  make  up  the  latter  in  spedal 
classes  formed  by  the  schools  for  preparatory  instruction. 

In  the  day  school  the  trades  taught  and  the  number  enrolled  in 
each  in  January,  1910,  were  as  follows:  Carpentry,  15;  bricklaying, 
7;  plumbing,  19;  painting,  6;  stationary  engineei^s,  6.  Pattern  mak- 
ing is  included  in  the  list  of  trades  offered,  but  as  yet  no  pupils  have 
elected  it. 

In  the  evening  school  the  enrollment  was  as  follows:  Plumbing,  40; 
carpentry,  9;  bricklaying,  10;  painting,  10. 

In  the  cooperative  school  30  machinists'  apprentices  studied  mathe- 
matics and  drafting.  This  school  is  described  in  the  chapter  on 
cooperative  schools,  page  205. 

The  full  courses  for  the  day  and  evening  schools  have  not  yet  been 
formulated.  Some  changes  are  in  progress  by  which  the  theoretical 
work  which  covers  drafting  and  mathematics  will  include  elementary 
science  and  building  theory.  Day-school  courses  cover  two  years, 
but  are  to  be  extended  to  three  years.  The  evening-school  courses 
are  indefinite. 

Drafting  and  mathematics  require  seven  hours  each  per  week  in  the 
day  schooL  These  subjects  are  required  of  all  day  pupils,  but  are 
elective  by  the  evening  pupils.  If  elected,  two  evenings  of  two  and 
one-half  hours  each  are  devoted  to  them.  Pupils  may  elect  shop 
practice  for  two  or  four  evenings,  may  take  two  evenings  for  prac- 
tice and  two  for  theory,  or  may  elect  theory  alone  for  two  evenings. 

The  shops  are  well  equipped  with  tools  and  materials  for  the  various 
trades.     For  shop  practice  and  equipment,  see  Table  V. 

The  school  year  for  day  pupils  covers  a  period  of  46  weeks, extending 
from  September  to  August.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms, 
beginning  in  September,  January,  and  April,  respectivelj-.  The 
evening-school  year  covers  two  terms  of  12  weeks  each,  beguining  in 
October  and  in  January. 

Day-school  sessions  are  held  from  8.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to 
4.40  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturdays  the 
sessions  are  from  8.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Evenii^  classes  are  held  from 
7.30  to  10  p.  m.  from  Mondays  to  Thursday's,  inclusive. 

As  the  trade  instruction  is  almost  entirely  individual,  pupils,  except 
those  who  are  taking  the  stationary  engineer's  course,  may  enter  at 
any  time.  Practically  ail  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  trade  the  theory  or  practice  of  which  they 
study  in  the  school. 

Nominal  tuition  is  charged,  so  that  pupils  will  appreciate  the 
opportunity  offered  and  bet^ause  of  some  sacrifice  to  pay  for  it  will 
take  it  seriously.    The  charge  for  tuition  eliminates  to  a  considerable 
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extent  an  undesirable  element  that  otherwise  drifts  in  and  out  of  Bchools 
without  a  definite  purpose  of  completing  any  course.  The  charge  for 
tuition  is  $30  per  year,  or  $10  per  term,  for  the  day-school  ciiurses. 
For  the  eveningHKhool  courses  $5  per  term  for  two  evenings  per 
week,  or  $10  pei;  term  for  four  evenings  is  charged.  Pupils  are 
required  to  provide  their  own  drawing  instruments,  paper,  and  other 
small  incidentals.  Tools  and  supplies  in  the  shops  are  furnished  by 
the  school. 

No  textbooks  are  used  as  yet.  A  reference  library  in  process  of 
formation  contains  a  few  books  on  technical  subjects  and  some  trade 
magaanes.  The  pupils  use  drawings  and  blue  prints  in  connection 
with  their  work  in  the  shop. 

For  a  completed  course  a  diploma  is  given.  Upon  request  a  state- 
ment of  work  done  and  the  instructor's  estimate  of  the  pupil's  pro- 
ficiency will  be  given  for  any  partial  course. 

The  decision  as  to  the  election  of  trades  rests  largely  with  the  super- 
intendent, whose  suggestions  are  subject  to  approval  by  the  board 
of  trustees. 

The  board  of  trustees  is  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  eiglit  members, 
whoBe  four  officers  are  elected  annually.  This  board  annually  elects 
an  advisory  committee  of  not  more  than  15  members.  The  governor, 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State,  and  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis  are 
members  ex  ofiBcio  of  this  committee. 

The  grounds  cover  about  3  acres,  on  which  a  S-^story  brick  building, 
the  first  of  a  group,  has  been  erected.  This  building  contains  six 
shops,  a  drafting  room,  science  room,  library,  classroom,  and  offices. 

The  institution  has  an  endowment  fund  of  $3,000,000.  The  build- 
ing cost  $170,000  and  its  equipment  $9,000.  The  expenditures  for 
shop  materials  for  boUi  day  and  evening  classes  in  1909-10  amounted 
to  $5^00,  and  for  janitor  service,  heat,  light,  and  power  to  $3,000* 
No  outside  financial  assistance  is  received. 

There  are  seven  instructors,  all  of  whom  teach  in  the  three  schools. 
Two  are  college  graduates  in  engineering,  one  having  had  five  and 
one  six  years'  shop  experience.  One  of  these  teaches  drafting  and 
mathematics^  the  other  drafting  and  practical  steam  engineering. 
Five  instructors,  with  from  8  to  37  years'  experience  in  their  trades 
as  journeymen,  foremen,  or  as  men  in  business  for  themselves,  teach 
diiop  practice.  The  instructor  of  carpentry,  who  has  worked  at  his 
trade  12  years,  is  a  graduate  of  the  WiUiamson  Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades. 

It  is  believed  by  the  supmntendent  that  with  adequate  equipment 
trades  csji  be  thoroughly  taught  in  this  school.  Later  experience 
in  the  shop  will  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  thoroughly 
competent  workman.     Promotions  to  positions  of  responsibility  are 
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apt  to  follow  where  the  actual  shop  practice  has  been  supplemented 
by  instruction  in  drafting,  mathematics,  and  science,  presupposing, 
of  course,  that  the  pupil  has  the  requisite  executive  ability. 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  theoretical  training  in  addition  to 
shopwork  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  classes, 
^ee  p.  205.) 

Considerable  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  shown  by  work- 
men, by  contractors,  and  by  associations  of  manufacturers,  as  well 
as  by  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  day  who  attend  the  evening 
classes.  The  attitude  of  the  public  in  general  is  favorable  to  the 
school,  but  this  attitude  so  far  is  merely  an  expression  of  good  will, 
since  there  have  been  no  means  as  yet  of  determining  its  value  as  a 
trade  institution  through  the  work  of  any  graduate.  The  employers 
whose  apprentices  are  in  the  cooperative  classes  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  pleased  with  the  results,  but  as  yet  this  arrangement  is  in 
its  experimental  stage. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

(Formerlj  the  Winona  Technical  Institute.) 

Agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school  at  Indianapolis 
was  begun  in  1903,  and  in  March,  1904,  thegroundsof  the  United  States 
arsenal  were  purchased  with  funds  raised  by  popular  subscription 
among  citizens  of  Indianapolis  and  the  friends  of  the  Winona  move- 
ment. In  April,  1904,  the  Winona  Technical  Institute  was  incorpo- 
rated and  in  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  opened  with  depart- 
ments of  pharmacy,  chemistry,  electrical  wiring,  and  a  little  later 
Uthography  and  house  and  sign  painting  were  added.  Other  depart- 
ments have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 

The  school  has  for  its  purpose  the  teaching  of  the  trades.  On  the 
assumption  that  no  trade  can  be  taught  thoroughly  without  the  actual 
shop  conditions  of  commercial  work,  opportunity  is  given  for  shop 
practice  on  commercial  work.  This  work  is  secured  through  the 
interest  of  manufacturers  who  are  willing  to  intrust  parts  of  their 
own  contracts  to  the  school.  While  the  school  plans  to  give  the 
pupils  as  much  of  this  commercial  work  as  possible,  no  work  may  be 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

The  school  has  been  national  in  character  and  in  reaching  deci- 
sions as  to  what  subjects  should  be  taught  the  authorities  of  the 
school  have  conferred  with  the  advisory  boards  of  the  various  national 
employers'  associations  and  with  any  other  bodies  directly  ioterested. 
An  arrangement  with  several  machine  manufacturers  gave  the  boys 
an  opportimity  to  put  in  a  part  of  their  time  working  in  commercial 
shops. 

In  1909  the  school  became  so  involved  financially  that  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  who,  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited,  was 
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engaged  in  reoi^anizing  the  school  and  reconstructing  its  policy.  It 
is  expected  to  pass  under  the  direction  of  the  public-school  authori- 
ties of  Indianapolis,  in  which  case  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
city  of  3  cents  on  the  $100,  yielding  an  income  of  approximately 
$60,000  annually. 

Under  the  reorganization  an  extensive  cooperative  scheme  is  to  be 
introduced,  whereby  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  maintenance  while  in  school,  as  well  as  to  get  commercial 
shop  practice. 

Any  boy  16  years  of  age  or  over,  who  desires  to  learn  one  of  the 
trades  taught  is  accepted  as  a  pupil.  The  school  prefers,  however, 
to  take  no  boy  under  18  years  of  age,  on  the  groimd  that  younger 
boys  are  too  inmiature  to  grasp  the  work.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
pupils  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  but  they  are  received  at  any 
time  during  the  year,  provided  there  is  a  vacancy  and  that  their  en- 
trance does  not  interfere  with  class  work  of  other  pupils. 

The  trades  taught  are  lithographing,  printing,  jtnolding,  machinist, 
bricklaying,  tile  and  mantel  setting,  carpentry,  painting  and  paper 
hanging,  and  pattern  making.  Courses  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry 
are  also  provided. 

The  year  1909-10  was  hardly  a  normal  year  in  point  of  attendance 
since,  because  of  financial  uncertaiuty,  some  of  the  courses  were  not 
given.  The  attendance  in  each  course  was  as  follows:  Lithographing, 
44;  printing,  93;  molding,  29;  bricklaying,  11;  machinist,  25;  tile 
and  mantel  setting,  13;  carpentry,  1;  and  paiating  and  paper  hang- 
ingf  2.     The  number  taking  pattern  making  was  not  reported. 

The  years  in  the  courses  vary.  Printing,  lithographing,  molding, 
machinist,  pattern  making  and  carpentry  have  in  the  past  offered 
a  two  years'  course;  painting  and  paper  hanging  a  one  year's  course; 
bricklaying  three-fourths  year's  course;  and  tile  and  mantel  setting 
one-half  year's  course.  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  the  pro- 
gram in  some  departments  wiU  be  materially  changed. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  theoretical  side  of  the  trade 
differs  widely  in  the  different  trades.  Painting,  bricklayiag,  carpen- 
try, and  pattern  making  offer  no  strictly  theoretical  work,  the  other 
trades  offer  theoretical  courses  varying  from  2  to  15^  hours  per  week. 
For  hours  of  theory  and  practice,  see  Table  I. 

In  the  lithographing  course  pupils  in  the  first  year  devote  9  hours 
to  theory  and  in  the  second  year  15^  hours  to  theory  and  get  practical 
work  in  every  branch  of  the  trade,  beginning  with  the  rudiments  of 
drawing  on  paper  and  stone,  preparations  of  stones  and  plates,  letter- 
ing and  engraving,  transferring,  proving,  and  printing,  and  then 
moving  through  the  various  stages  to  the  final  production  of  the 
work  on  flat-bed  and  rotary  lithographic  presses. 
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The  department  of  lithography  does  all  of  the  lithographic  work  for 
the  school  and  in  addition  does  as  much  commercial  work  as  can  be 
handled.  Many  of  the  machines  have  been  donated  by  manufac- 
turers of  lithographic  machinery. 

The  course  in  printing  covers  a  preparatory  course  for  pupils  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  printing,  in  which  the  rudiments  are  taught 
and  attention  is  given  to  the  simpler  forms  of  composing  and  press- 
room work,  and  a  junior  course  for  pupils  who  have  had  one  or  two 
years'  experience  in  printing,  and  covers  ordinary  display  hand  com- 
position and  presswork  up  to  the  more  advanced  composition,  imposi- 
tion, and  presswork;  and  a  senior  course  for  pupils  in  the  branch  of 
printing  for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  There  is  also  a  linotype 
course  of  eight  weeks;  pupils  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in 
hand  composition  are  required  to  take  a  short  preparatory  course  in 
the  composing  room  before  entering  the  hnotype  course.  Three 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the  theoretical  side,  history  of  printing, 
typography,  and  s^op  talks.  In  addition  to  the  regular  machine- 
operator  instruction  pupils  receive  sufficient  training  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  and  repair  the  linotype  machine.  The  school  is  equipped  with 
power  presses,  linotype  machines,  and  type  for  hand  composition. 

The  school  of  tile  and  mantel  setting  occupies  a  two-story  building. 
The  space  is  cut  up  into  booths  where  each  pupil  has  practice  in  tile 
laying  and  mantel  setting.  All  of  the  tile  work  about  the  institu- 
tion in  lavatories,  halls,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  pupils.  Actual  working 
conditions  are  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  practice  is 
given  in  every  branch  of  the  tra;de.  One  hour  per  week  is  given  to 
history  of  the  manufacture  and  use  of  tiles  and  one  hour  to  shop  talks. 

In  the  course  in  bricklaying,  indoor  practice  is  given  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade;  pupils  frequently  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
outside  of  the  school  td  work  on  buildings  for  pay.  No  time  is  given 
to  theoretical  work,  except  as  it  is  incidental  to  practice.  Fifty- 
two  hours  per  week  are  given  to  shop  practice. 

The  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  has  supplied 
several  carloads  of  brick  for  use  in  the  school. 

In  the  machinist's  course  the  pupils  in  the  first  year  devote  7 
hours  per  week  to  the  theoretical  side,  covering  applied  mathematics, 
mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  talks;  in  the  second  year  8  hours  are 
given  to  machine  design.  Thirty-seven  hours  per  week  during  the 
first  year  and  36  per  week  during  the  second  year  are  devoted  to 
practice. 

Machinery  manufacturers  have  donated  toward  the  equipment  of 
the  shop;  they  also  aid  the  machinery  department  by  allowing  the 
department  to  finish  parts  of  their  machines. 

In  the  foundry,  which  prepares  for  the  molding  trade,  12  hours  per 
T^eek  are  given  to  theory  covering  chemistry,  mechanical  drawing 
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(first  year  only),  and  shop  talks,  and  40  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
shopwork. 

Pupils  in  painting  and  paper  hanging  give  all  of  the  time,  48  hours 
per  week,  to  practice.  They  got  considerable  practice  by  doing  the 
work  of  the  institution,  and,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  master 
painters  of  Indianapolis,  they  get  some  commercial  work. 

TTie  carpentry  course  combines  the  theory  with  the  practice  work, 
which  covers  52  hours  per  week.  The  shop  is  well  equipped  with 
tools  and  the  work  in  the  shop  is  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the 
trade  and  to  give  the  pupil  a  chance  to  learn  the  various  uses  of  com- 
mercial machines  used  in  the  trade  and  the  methods  of  ''getting 
out"  various  parts  of  material  in  house  construction. 

Later  in  the  course  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  lay  out  and  con- 
struct centers  and  window  frames;  make,  case,  and  hang  doors;  lap 
beams  and  set  bridging  in  them;  erect  stud  partitions  and  lay  floor- 
ing. In  addition,  house  construction  is  taught.  The  course  is 
aimed  to  give  each  member  of  the  class  a  varied  amount  of  shop  and 
construction  work.  In  connection  with  this  department  a  course 
in  joinery  and  a  course  in  practical  pattern  making  are  ^ven.  Pat- 
terns are  made  for  the  foundry  department. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses  there  is  a  school'  of  pharmacy, 
where  a  course  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry  fits  boys  for  work  in 
industrial  chemistry  and  in  manufacturing  chemists'  establishments. 

The  tuition  fees  vary  in  the  different  departments  according  to 
length  of  term  and  the  instruction  given.     (See  Table  III.) 

Pupils  in  the  molding,  printing,  lithographing,  machinist,  and  car- 
pentry trades  are  required  to  deposit  S5  for  tools  which  amount  is 
restored  to  them  if  they  return  all  tools  in  good  order.  Each  pupil 
in  the  tile  and  mantel  setting,  painting  and  paper  hanging,  and  brick- 
laying trades  must  purchase  a  set  of  tools. 

In  each  department  there  are  a  number  of  scholarships  provided  by 
manufacturers'  associations  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
tuition.  The  scholarship  amounts  to  a  loan,  which  is  to  be  repaid 
by  the  pupil  within  five  years  after  graduation. 

School  is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  The  majority  of  the 
several  departments  are  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  at  noon,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  on  Saturday,  8  a.  m.  till  noon. 

Comparatively  few  textbooks  are  used,  the  most  of  the  work  being 
practical  shopwork.  For  reference  books  the  various  trade  journals 
furnish  the  chief  supply.  In  addition,  there  is  a  reference  Ubrary 
at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

A  diploma  stating  course  taken  and  kind  and  grade  of  work  done  is 
^ven  for  completed  courses.  Certificates  stating  merdy  the  amount 
of  work  done  are  given  for  fractional  courses.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  before  the  completion  of  a  course. 
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In  some  cases  they  have  completed  some  specific  branch  of  it;  in 
others  they  hav^  merely  gained  information  enough  to  enable  them 
to  get  a  job. 

During  1909-10  fourteen  trade  teachers  were  employed.  Prao- 
tically  all  of  them  were  men  from  the  trades  and  were  in  general 
nominated  by  the  National  Manufacturers'  Association.  Most  of 
the  teachers  had  had  little  or  no  teaching  experience  prior  to  that  at 
Winona,  but  had  had  from  5  to  30 -years'  experience  as  mechanics. 
There  has  been  Uttle  trouble  in  retaining  teachers. 

Labor  unions  in  the  past  have  been  hostile  to  the  institution,  but 
under  the  new  management  there  probably  will  be  some  cooperation 
of  the  trade  unions  with  the  authonties  of  the  school. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  Winona  assembly  there  was  a  board  of  50 
directors;  seven  were  ministers,  two  were  attorneys;  the  rest  repre- 
sented various  manufacturing  interests  throughout  the  country ;  each 
department  had  an  advisory  committee  from  the  employers'  organ- 
ization of  the  trade  it  teaches.  The  reorganized  board  is  planned  to 
have  nine  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State;  two,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  labor  man,  by  the  mayor 
of  Indianapolis;  one  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  the  city;  one  by  the 
board  of  trade;  one  by  the  Merchants'  Association,  and  two  by  the 
school  board. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  purchased  from  the  Government  were 
valued  at  $29,990.34.  Since  that  time  the  foundry  building,  costing 
$10,090.55,  has  been  added.  The  present  working  outfit  of  all  depart- 
ments is  valued  at  $135,000,  of  which  an  equipment  valued  at 
$85,000  was  furnished  by  the  institute,  and  an  equipment  valued  at 
$50,000  was  furnished  by  various  manufacturers'  organizations. 

During  the  past  year  employers'  associations  have  given  $11,623 
toward  the  support  of  the  school;  and  $5,857  more  was  given  by 
local  employers  and  by  other  people  interested,  while  additional  funds 
were  made  up  by  tuition  fees,  etc. 

The  machine  shop,  foundry,  printing,  Uthographing,  and  pattern- 
making  departments  make  a  marketable  product.  For  the  past 
year  receipts  from  the  output  were  approximately  as  follows:  Foun- 
dry, $18,000;  printing,  $6,000;  lithographing,  $3,000;  machine  shop, 
$7,200;  pattern  making,  $5,000. 

This  work  is  almost  entirely  order  work.  No  work  is  done  for  the 
open  market,  but  is  made  up  as  ordered. 

Pupils  engaged  in  commercial  work  are  paid  for  their  time.  In 
the  foundry  department  boys  are  paid  8  cents  per  hour  from  the  start, 
advancing  1  cent  per  hour  each  quarter  until  the  course  is  completed. 
They  earn  from  $4.20  to  $12  per  week.  In  the  machine-shop  depart- 
ment they  work  piece  rate  and  earn  from  $3  to  $10  per  week.  In 
the  printing  and  Uthography  departments  earnings  are  veiy  irregular. 
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In  the  past  the  manufacturers  have  recognized  the  work  of  the 
school  as  equivalent  to  an  entire  apprenticeship.  Tlie  trade  unions, 
on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  recognize  the  school  or  to  give  any 
credit  on  union  apprenticeship  to  pupils  of  the  school.  Under  the 
new  board  it  is  expected  that  the  union  will  give  credit  on  the  appren- 
ticeship for  the  time  put  in  at  school.  When  pupils  leave  the  school 
and  join  the  union  they  are  to  be  known  as  advanced  apprentices 
until  they  become  qualified  as  mechanics. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  graduates  of 
Winona  Technical  Institute  in  open  and  nonunion  shops.  Testi- 
monials of  employers  indicate  that  the  students  are  efficient  and  are 
desirable  workmen. 

It  is  stated  by  the  school  that  it  can  effectively  teach  trades,  and 
turn  out  men  who  can  hold  their  own  in  any  shop,  and  commercial  shop 
experience  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  gives  them  added  speed  and 
adaptation  to  shop  conditions.  Neither  the  unions  nor  all  employers 
subscribe  to  this;  they  claim  that  while  the  training  is  undoubt- 
edly valuable  it  can  not  take  tho  place  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
apprenticeship. 

The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  school  has  come  from  the  various 
national  associations  of  employers.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
so  since  the  school  has  always  derived  its  greatest  support  from  these 
associations. 

The  unions  have  agreed  to  support  the  reorganized  National  Trade 
School  on  condition  that  neither  employers  nor  workmen  will  in  any 
way  involve  the  school  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  that 
the  employers  will  not  use  the  school  as  a  strike-breaking  institution, 
that  the  school  will  not  allow  its  pupils  to  go  to  any  place  where  a 
strike  is  under  way  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  strike,  and  that 
if  any  pupil  shall  do  so  he  will  be  debarred  from  ever  returning  to 
the  institution. 

XBCHANICS'  mSTITUTB  OF  ROCHBSTSR,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  was  established  in  1885  as 
an  evening  school  jfor  mechanics  or  others  employed  during  the  day. 
The  success  of  the  evening  classes  led  to  the  establishment  of  day 
classes  in  1886.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  twofold:  To  afford 
opportunity  for  persons  of  both  sexes  to  take  up  at  least  the  beginning 
of  a  trade  or  vocation,  or  to  assist  persons  already  in  trades  by  such 
added  instruction  along  both  theoretical  and  practical  lines  as  would 
not  be  offered  them  in  their  regular  shopwork. 

The  curriculum  of  the  school  has  been  based  on  the  need  for  skilled 
workmen  in  the  various  local  manufacturing  establishments,  and  for 
women  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors decides  which  trades  shall  be  taught.     This  board  is  composed 
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of  33  members,  who  are  elected  in  groups  of  7  by  the  subscribers 
to  current  expenses.  An  executive  committee  of  14  members  is  ap* 
pointed  by  this  board  from  its  own  membership. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  trades  taught  and  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  for  the  day  and  evening  schools : 

Day  school. — Machinist,  40;  woodworking,  30;  electrical  work,  28;  dressmaking,  40; 
millinery,  16. 

Evening  school. — ^Machinist,  198;  toolmaking,  30;  pattern  making,  8;  joinery  and 
cabinetmaking,  12;  chauffeurs,  100;  carpentry,  40;  masonry,  41;  sign  painting,  11; 
steam  engineering,  20;  gas  engineers,  89;  electrical  work,  66;  sewing,  25;  dressp 
making,  40;  millinery,  30;  buttonhole  making,  4. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  day  classes  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age,  and  to  the  evening  classes  14  years.  To  enter  the  day 
classes  men  and  boys  must  have  had  a  grammar-school  education  or 
its  equivalent.  Females  who  wish  to  enter  the  dressmaking  classes 
must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  sewing,  including  machine  work. 
Entrance  to  the  day  classes  except  for  special  reasons  must  be  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In  the  evening  classes  the  entrance  of 
pupils  in  the  sewing,  millinery,  and  dressmaking  classes  must  also  be 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  other  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time, 
although  the  school  authorities  prefer  that  they  follow  the  rule  for 
the  day  classes.  The  majority  of  the  evening  pupils  are  employed 
during  the  day  at  the  trades  in  which  they  are  registered. 

The  time  required  for  each  trade  varies  from  six  months  to  four 
years.     (See  Table  I.) 

The  academic  subjects  in  the  day  courses  for  macliinists  and  wood- 
workers are  as  follows: 

First  year, — ^Algebra,  physics,  English,  and  mechanical  drawing. 
Second  year, — Plane  geometry,  chemistiy,  English,  German,  mechanical  drawing. 
Third  year. — Solid  geometry,  English,  mechanics,  German,  algebra,  plane  trigonom- 
etry, surveying,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  academic  subjects  for  the  course  in  electricity  are  the  same  for 
the  first  year  as  in  the  other  two  trades  just  cited,  but  in  the  second 
year  are  as  follows: 

Plane  geometry,  chemistry,  English,  electricity,  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  the 
third  year  the  course  includes  solid  geometry,  chemistry,  English,  electricity,  mechan- 
ics, plane  trigonometry,  and  a  review  of  algebra.  Some  theoretical  instruction  ie  given 
in  millinery  and  dressmaking. 

In  the  evening  classes  the  time  is  divided  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice. For  the  hours  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  shop  practice 
SCO  Table  I. 

The  day  school  is  in  session  from  September  to  June,  the  school  year 
consisting  of  36  weeks.  Classes  are  held  from  Monday  to  Saturday, 
inclusive,  from  8.50  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  4.15  p.  m.,  for  males; 
and  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  1  to  4  p.  m.,  for  females. 
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The  ey^ning  Bchool  is  in  session  from  September  to  March.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Mondays  to  Fridays,  inclu- 
sive. For  the  hours  per  week  for  the  separate  trades  see  Table  I. 
All  sessions  in  both  schools  are  suspended  on  legal  holidays,  for  two 
weeks  at  Christmas,  and  for  one  week  at  Easter. 

A  diploma  is  given  for  the  completion  of  a  course,  a  certificate  for 
the  completion  of  a  year's  work  in  the  day  school,  while  in  the  eyening 
school  a  letter  based  on  the  records  of  the  pupil  and  stating  the  time 
spent  and  the  work  done  is  given  on  request  for  any  part  of  a  cotu^c. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  day  school  about  50  per  cent  receive  diplo- 
mas; in  the  evening  school  about  95  per  cent  of  the  males  and  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  females  receive  diplomas.  In  the  trades  for  females 
pupils  frequently  come  for  merely  certain  parts  of  their  trade  and  do 
not  Cf^nsider  a  full  course  necessary  to  secure  them  satisfactory 
employment. 

Fourteen  teachers  are  employed,  13  of  whom  teach  both  day  and 
evening  classes,  and  11  of  whom  teach  both  theory  and  practice  of 
their  respective  trades.  Of  the^  number  who  reported,  one  is  a  col- 
lege graduate,  an  electrical  engineer,  while,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
all  have  had  practical  shop  experience.  The  school  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  competent  teachers  because  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  trade  and  technical  schools  has  created  a  demand  for  them. 

The  value  of  the  two  buildings  in  which  trade  instruction  is  given  is 
placed  at  about  $195,000  and  their  equipment  at  about  $35,000.  The 
support  of  the  institute  is  derived  from  interest  on  the  endowment, 
from  private  pits,  from  State  appropriations,  and  from  tuition  fees. 
The  expenses  of  the  pupil  include  tuition  fees,  textbooks,  drawing  mate* 
rials,  and  certain  amounts  paid  for  lockers  and  for  breakage.  Tuition 
fees,  in  both  day  and  evening  school,  vary  according  to  trade  taught. 
The  pupils  in  domestic  arts  provide  their  own  materials.  For  mate-* 
rials  provided  in  1909-10  by  the  institute  for  both  the  day  and 
the  evening  school,  $2,920  was  expended.  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  completed  product  of  the  institute  is  marketable  and  is  sold. 
From  some  sales  the  institute  retains  one-half  the  proceeds,  while  from 
others  the  pupil  receives  the  entire  amount. 

There  is  no  claim  made  by  the  school  to  teach  a  trade  as  thoroughly 
as  a  shop  may  teach  trades.  If  a  pupil  plans  to  enter  a  trade  his 
instruction  will  be  along  fundamental  lines  with  practical  exercises  in 
OTder  to  prepare  him  to  take  up  his  work  in  an  intelligent  manner;  if 
he  is  already  engaged  in  a  trade  his  course  in  the  school  is  intended  to 
supplement  and  round  out  his  work.  Except  in  the  trades  for  women 
the  institute  does  not  consider  that  the  courses  outlined  do  more 
tiian  give  either  the  fundamentals  or  such  theory  and  practice  as  are 
not  available  in  the  shop.  The  evening  school  is  practically  a  con- 
tinuation school.     As  a  continuation  school  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
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labor  organizations,  who  consider  its  work  of  value  to  the  apprentice 
or  journeyman.  On  the  other  hand  these  organizations  are  opposed 
to  the  work  in  elementary  trade  instruction.  The  industrial  classes 
generally,  the  graduates  and  former  pupils  of  the  school,  and  their 
parents  show  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  institute. 
There  are  continual  requests  from  employers  for  graduates. 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  MECHANICAL  ARTS,  AND  THB  WILMERDINO 
SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts  and  the  California  School 
of  Mechanical  Arts  are  two  entirely  separate  schools  and  are  main- 
tained by  separate  endowments,  but  cooperate  so  closely  that  they 
should  be  considered  together.  Both  are  imder  the  same  director  and 
all  duplication  of  work  is  eliminated.  The  California  School  of  Me- 
chanical Arts  offered  a  strong  course  in  the  machinery  trades,  so 
when  the  Wilmerding  school  was  estabUshed,  the  latter  offered 
courses  in  the  building  trades.  Such  woodworking  instruction  as 
had  been  given  at  the  older  school  was  transferred  to  Wilmerding. 
Students  registered  at  the  CaliforniA  school  are  given  full  credit  for 
work  done  at  Wilmerding  and  vice  versa. 

THE  CALIFOBNIA  SCHOOL  OF  HECHANICAL  ARTS. 

This  is  the  older  of  the  two  schools.  It  was  established  January  3, 
1895,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen  of  California.  By  the  terms 
of  the  will  $540,000  were  left  in  trust  ''to  foimd  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution to  be  called  the  *  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,'  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  educate  males  and  females  in 
the  practical  arts  of  Ufe  *  *  *;  such  institution  to  be  open  to 
aU  youths  bom  in  CaUfomia.'' 

The  will  provided  for  a  board  of  six  directors  who  were  "to  acquire 
the  site  thereof,  and  to  form  a  corporation,  the  only  corporators  being 
themselves,  to  own,  control,  and  manage  the  said  institution,  the 
members  of  said  corporation  never  to  exceed  seven,  and  vacancies  in 
the  membership  to  be  filled  from  time  to  time  by  the  survivors." 

The  will  provides  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  ''working  in 
wood,  iron,  and  stone,  or  any  of  the  metals,  and  in  whatever  inteUi- 
gent  mechanical  skill  now  is  or  hereafter  can  be  applied.''  So  far 
the  school  is  devoted  to  pattern  making,  forging,  and  machine-shop 
work,  with  correlated  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  industrial 
chemistry.  Sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery  courses  taken  by 
girls  are  intended  for  home  use  only.  In  addition  to  these  courses 
the  school  offers  a  technical  college  preparatory  course. 

The  only  limit  on  attendance  provided  for  by  the  will  is  that  the 
pupil  shall  have  been  bom  in  California.  The  school  adds  the  fur- 
ther requirement  that  the  pupil  shall  have  had  a  grammar-grade 
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education.  l%e  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited,  so  the  admissions 
are  aUotted  to  the  various  counties  of  California  according  to  the 
population  of  those  counties.  If 'there  are  more  candidates  from  any 
county  than  the  quota  allows,  admission  is  determined  by  competi- 
tive examination. 

The  trade  department  of  the  school  provides  for  a  four  years' 
course,  including  a  two  years'  preliminary  course  and  two  years  of 
specialization.  During  the  two  preliminary  years  instruction  is 
given  in  English,  mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry),  general  sci- 
ence, chemistry,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.  During  the  first 
of  these  two  years  15  hours  per  week  are  given  to  academic  work  and 
11  i  hours  to  shopwork.  In  the  second  year  16}  hours  are  given  to 
academic  and  9|  hours  to  shopwork.  For  boys  this  shopwork  con- 
sists of  elementary  work  in  molding  and  pattern  making  in  the  first 
year,  and  forge  work  and  molding  in  the  second  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  specialization  begins.  In  the 
third  year  22  ^  hours  are  given  to  shop  practice  and  7}  to  academic 
work,  and  in  the  fourth  year  26}  hours  to  shop  practice  and  3}  to 
academic  work. 

The  academic  time  in  the  third  year  is  devoted  to  American  history 
and  government,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  entire  time  allotted  to  academic  work  is  devoted  to  heat  calcula- 
tions, boiler  and  engine  tests,  and  electrical  calculations. 

The  first  two  years  of  shopwork  consist  of  a  graded  course,  and 
include  instruction  in  sharpening  saws  and  edge  tools,  elementary 
joinery,  lathe  work,  etc.,  and  making  drawings  of  all  work  performed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  pupil  selects  a  trade  and 
confines  his  shopwork  to  such  subjects  as  are  necessary  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  Following  are  the  courses  in  the  various 
trades: 

Pattern  making, — Continuoufl  practice  upon  patterns  for  actual  use  in  the  foundry, 
including  gears,  steam  pumps,  engines,  hoists,  propeller  blades,  dynamo  frames,  etc., 
core  w<Hrk,  and  sweep  work.  Supplemental  instruction  is  given  in  methods  of  manu- 
facturing, preserving,  and  seasoning  lumber,  shop  arrangement  and  management, 
woodworking  machinery  and  mill  methods,  methods  of  storing  and  checking  patterns. 

Forging. — ^Practice  in  forging  difficult  machine  parts,  such  as  engine  shafts,  con- 
necting rods  and  other  parts,  accessories  for  hoists,  cranes,  forge  and  lathe  tools,  car- 
riage and  wagon  parts,  etc.;  also  structural  and  ornamental  ironwork  and  sundry 
selected  jobs  covering  the  entire  field  of  foiging.  Supplemental  instruction  is  given 
in  estimatee,  contracts,  and  specifications;  metallurgy,  production  of  steel,  manufac- 
ture of  rolled  steel  shapes,  and  their  use. 

Machinist. — ^Machine-shop  practice  in  all  its  details,  including  work  at  the  vise,  use 
of  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  drill  press,  etc. ;  construction  of  engines, 
hoists,  la^es,  pumps,  etc.;  electrical  construction,  dynamos,  motors,  hoists,  heating 
and  lighting  appliances,  etc.,  and  care  of  a  power  plant.  The  supplemental  instruc- 
tion given  is  the  same  as  th^t  given  in  forge  work. 
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The  school  opens  the  first  week  in  August,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and  two  at  Easter,  is  in  continuous  opera- 
tion until  early  in  June,  covering  40  weeks.  School  is  in  session  from 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  45  minutes'  recess  at  noon,  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  except  on  Wednesday,  when  the  afternoon  session  closes 
aL  ^vXo* 

A  tradoHSchool  diploma  is  given  for  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
work  in  any  trade. 

About  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  leave  before  completing 
the  course. 

There  is  no  fee  charged  for  tuition,  but  pupils  in  trade  courses  are 
charged  $12  per  year  for  materials  used.  The  school  does  not  make 
a  practice  of  furnishing  free  schoolbooks,  but  a  limited  number  of 
books  are  kept  on  hand  which  are  loaned  to  pupils  upon  request  of 
parents. 

The  equipment  of  the  school  is  valued  at  $30,000. 

The  school  makes  a  limited  product  in  each  department,  such  as 
hoist  engines,  turbines,  motors,  patterns,  castings,  and  forgings,  which 
are  sold,  the  profits  accruing  to  the  school.*  The  pupils  earn  nothing 
from  the  sale  of  finished  product. 

There  has  been  no  standardization  of  the  credit  allowed  graduates 
of  this  school  upon  their  apprenticeship.  Most  employers  allow  some 
time,  the  amount  varying  from  two  to  four  years. 

The  teacher  in  forge  work  has  had  8  years'  trade  experience  and  28 
years'  teaching  experience,  the  machinist  teacher  has  had  30  years' 
trade  experience  and  2  years'  teaching  experience,  and  the  teacher 
in  pattern  making  has  had  6^  years'  trade  experience  and  8  years' 
teaching  experience.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure  for  all  boys  in  the 
trade  courses  some  actual  experience  in  commercial  shops  before 
graduation. 

THE   WILMEBDING  SCHOOL   OF  INBtrSTBIAL  ABTB. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1894  by  the  will  of  a  San  Francisco 
merchant.  Under  the  will  $400,000  was  bequeathed  to  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  Calif  oniia  ''to  establish  and  maintain  a  school,  to 
be  called  the  '  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,'  to  teach  boys 
trades,  fitting  them  to  make  a  hving  with  their  hands,  with  little  study 
and  plenty  of  work." 

After  mature  deliberation  the  regents  resolved  to  cooperate  with 
the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  to  avoid  duplication  of  work 
in  the  two  schools.  They  acquired  lands  and  erected  buildings  near  by. 
An  advisory  board  consisting  of  four  members  is  chosen  by  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  first  class  was  admitted  January 
8,  1900,  and  subsequent  classes  have  been  organized  at  intervals  of 
six  months  (July  and  January)  of  each  year. 
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The  school  is  open  to  *'  any  earnest,  industrious  boy  who  wants  to 
learn  one  of  the  building  trades  as  an  integral  part  of  his  education 
and  preparation  for  life.''  It  aims,  however,  to  give  something  more 
than  the  mere  equivalent  of  a  workshop  apprenticeship.  Its  gradu- 
ates must  have  a  fair  command  of  the  English  language;  they  must 
know  enough  of  matliematics,  drawing,  and  science  to  insure  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  workmanship. 

Any  boy  who  has  completed  the  grammar  grade  is  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. Boys  who  have  finished  only  the  seventh  grade  will  be  admitted 
provided  they  are  16  years  of  age  or  over;  the  maximum  age  of  admis- 
sion is  21  years. 

The  enrollment  for  the  various  courses  is  as  follows:  Carpentry,  15; 
bricklaying,  8;  plumbing  and  tinning,  24;  electrical  work,  60;  cabinet 
making,  16;  trade  not  yet  determined,  60. 

The  school  also  has  a  class  in  architectural  drawing.  The  length  of 
the  school  year  is  40  weeks.  The  houns  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  12.45  to  4  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday,  except  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  afternoon  session  closes  at  2.15.  The  daily  program 
.includes  eight  periods  of  45  minutes  each.  During  the  first  two  years 
four  periods  per  day  are  spent  in  the  shops  and  four  periods  are  devoted 
to  academic  instruction.  During  the  last  two  years  the  academic 
instruction  is  gradually  discontinued. 

The  academic  subjects  consist  of  English,  mathematics,  science, 
<irawing,  and  history. 

A  student  may  select  his  trade  immediately  upon  entering  school, 
or  he  may  defer  selection  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years.  When- 
ever he  begins  his  trade  course  he  devotes  all  of  his  shop  time  to  his 
chosen  trade. 

If  he  chooses  to  defer  selection  of  a  trade,  his  preliminary  course 
must  include  the  regular  academic  subjects  and  must  not  include  m^re 
than  two  lines  of  shop  work  at  one  time.  He  may  change  from  one 
industrial  department  to  another  or  he  may  begin  a  regular  trade 
course,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  (July  or  January).  Boys  are 
encouraged  to  take  some  preliminary  work  in  order  to  determine  for 
what  trade  they  have  the  greatest  adaptability. 

The  trade  practice  teachers  are  men  of  experience  both  in  the  com- 
mercial practice  of  their  trade  and  in  teaching. 

The  school  furnishes  all  materials,  and  all  products  are  the  property 
of  the  school.  The  pupils  may  buy  articles  they  have  made,  at  the 
cost  of  the  materials. 

A  certificate  showir^  work  done  is  given  pupils  who  have  completed 
at  least  two  years'  work,  and  a  diploma  is  given  upon  completion  of 
four  years'  work.  About  20  per  cent  of  pupils  finish  the  four-year 
course. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  INDITSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  NSW  LONDON,  CONN. 

This  school,  established  in  1903  and  opened  in  1906,  owes  its  foun- 
dation to  a  banker,  who  was  interested  in  industrial  education.  For 
some  years  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  London  had  urged 
the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools.  In 
1903  an  oflFer  was  made  to  donate  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
such  a  department  to  the  public-school  system,  but  after  some 
deliberation  the  founder  decided  to  establish  an  independent  trade 
school.  A  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  1 1  mem- 
bers, 1  of  whom  was  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  was 
appointed  to  administer  its  affairs.  After  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures had  been  made  for  the  land,  building,  and  equipment  of  the 
school  the  remaining  funds  were  inadequate  to  provide  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  public-school  authorities  then  offered  to  provide 
teachers  of  the  academic  and  theoretical  subjects  on  condition  that 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  might  receive  free  tuition  in  manual 
training  and  trade  instruction.  Tlus  arrangement  was  accepted  by 
the  trustees.  The  local  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  machin- 
ist trade  and  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  have  been  the  basis  for 
the  selection  of  the  trades  taught.  The  selection  of  any  trade  rests 
with   the  board  of  trustees. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  enrolled  in  each  during  1909-10 
were  as  follows:  Machinist,  16;  dressmaking  and  millinery,  66.  All 
applicants  must  be  grammar-school  graduates  at  least  14  years  of 
age.     Entrance  to  the  school  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  course  for  each  trade  covers  4  years.  Fifteen  hours  per  week 
are  given  to  cultural  and  theoretical  subjects  and  7)  to  shop  practice 
for  the  first  three  years,  while  7i  hours  are  given  to  theoretical  and 
cultural  subjects  and  15  hours  to  practice  during  the  fourth  year. 
The  subjects  in  the  machinist  trade  are  mathematics,  English,  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  the  last  term  of  the  fourth 
year  mechanical  drawing  is  discontinued,  and  less  time  is  given  to 
scientific  subjects  and  mathematics. 

In  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  academic  studies  are  mathe- 
matics and  English,  to  each  of  which  are  given  3  J  hours  per  week. 
In  addition,  7  J  hours  per  week  during  the  first  three  years  are  given 
to  lectures  and  general  instruction  in  trade  theory.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  subject  of  mathematics  is  dropped  and  2 J  hours  per  week 
are  given  to  EngUsh  and  5{  hours  to  lectures  on  trade  theory. 
.  Sessions  are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  8.45 
a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,  with  a  forenoon  recess  of  15  minutes  and  a  recess 
of  2  hours  at  noon.  The  school  year,  covering  38  weeks,  opens  in 
September  and  closes  in  June.  Classes  are  suspended  for  four  days 
at  Thanksgiving,  one  week  at  Christmas,  and  for  a  spring  vacation 
in  April  of  1 1  days. 
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A  diploma  is  awarded  for  a  completed  course  in  either  trade.  No 
certificate  is  given  for  a  partial  course.  It  is  stated  that  about  86 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each  trade  receive  diplomas. 

Three  teachers  are  employed  for  the  trades.  All  teach  theory  and 
practice.  One  of  the  two  instructors  of  the  machinist's  trade  reported 
special  preparation  in  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Technology.  One 
had  had  one  year's  experience  as  a  teacher,  the  other  21  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher.  The  teacher  of  dressmaking  and  millinery  worked 
at  the  trade  of  dressmaking  for  five  years  and  has  had  six  years  of 
teaching  experience.  So  far  the  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  its  teachers. 

The  founder  of  the  school  gave  $100,000  for  its  establishment.  Of 
this  amount  $60,000  were  spent  for  the  building  and  grounds  and 
$28,025  on  the  furnishing  and  equipment.  The  present  available 
endowment  amounts  to  $11,975.  The  city  donated  in  1909-10  a 
sum  of  $3,600,  while  the  founder  gave  the  same  amount,  and  has 
assured  the  school  of  this  amount  annuaUy.  Tuition  is  free  for  resi- 
dents of  New  London,  but  nonresidents  are  required  to  pay  $20  per 
year  in  advance.  AU  pupils  fimiish  their  own  books,  whUe  girls  who 
take  dressmaking  and  millinery  supply  the  materials  for  all  articles 
except  the  practice  modeb.  None  of  the  school  product  is  sold,  but 
becomes  the  property  of  the  school,  or,  in  dressmaking  and  millinery, 
of  those  pupils  who  provide  their  own  materials. 

It  is  stated  by  the  school  that  the  completed  work  of  the  machin- 
ist's trade  has  been  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  three  years  in  the 
usual  four  years'  shop  apprenticeship.  As  the  school  is  new,  its 
status  in  this  respect  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  defined.  Both  employers 
and  employees  show  interest  in  it  and  speak  well  of  its  work.  The 
fact  that  the  graduates  have  all  secured  employment  has  indicated 
a  demand  in  the  vicinity  for  well-trained  workers — a  demand  which 
the  school  expects  to  experience  each  year.  No  claim  is  made  by  the 
school  that  it  can  place  its  graduates  in  the  shop  equally  qualified 
with  those  workmen  who  have  had  all  their  training  in  the  shop; 
it  is  stated  that  to  accomplish  this  result  one  year  in  actual  trade 
practice  is  required. 

No  opposition  has  been  shown  to  the  school  or  its  purpose,  but  on 
the  other  hand  decided  appreciation  has  been  expressed  by  parents, 
pupils,  school  officials,  and  manufacturers. 

HEBREW  TECHNICAL  mSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  of  New  York  City,  was  established 
in  1883  by  a  society  organized  to  promote  industrial  pursuits  among 
Hebrews.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  January,  1884,  when  the 
first  classes  offering  instruction  in  drawing,  English,  and  mathe- 
matics were  opened.    Woodworking  was  introduced  in  March  of  the 
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sanie  year.  The  school  at  first  experienced  some  difSculty  in  secur- 
ing pupils  because  Jewish  parents,  many  of  whom  were  immigrantSy 
had  brought  with  them  from  Aussia  a  prejudice  against  manual  labor 
and  objected  to  having  their  sons  trained  as  mechanics.  A  house-to- 
house  canvass  was  made  to  induce  such  parents  to  send  their  boys  to 
the  schooL  In  a  short  time  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
pupils  removed  the  prejudice  against  it,  and  its  popularity  was  assured. 

The  institute  is  endowed.  The  sources  of  endowment  are  numer- 
ouSy  including  many  private  bequests.  The  curriculum  is  determined 
by  the  local  demand  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades  and  in  the 
metal  and  woodworking  industries. 

The  institute  is  independent  and  has  no  affiliation  with  any  other 
school,  except  that  it  receives  boys  trained  in  dementary  wood- 
working from  two  Hebrew  charitable  institutions.  The  afTairs  are 
administered  by  a  board  of  directors  composed  of  21  members. 

The  course  covers  three  years.  The  first  and  second  years  are 
devoted  to  general  instruction  covering  all  the  trades  taught;  in  the 
third  year  a  special  trade  is  elected.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each 
trade  (third  year)  during  1909-10  was  as  follows:  Woodworking  and 
pattern  making,  14;  wood  carving,  1 ;  metal  working  (machinists,  etc.), 
13;  instrument  making  (electrical  and  scientific),  12;  electrical  work 
and  electrical  construction,  25. 

There  were  in  addition  111  pupils  in  the  first-year  class  and  87  in 
the  second. 

Boys  not  less  than  13  or  more  than  17  years  of  age,  living  witliin 
convenient  reach  of  New  York  CSty,  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  arithmetic,  English,  geography,  and  United  States  history,  and 
who  upon  physical  examination  are  foimd  to  be  in  good  health,  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  institute.  General  admission  to  the 
institute  is  made  in  September  and  February,  but  for  special  reason 
pupils  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  in  which 
case  they  are  given  individual  instruction  for  a  time  until  they  make 
up  any  work  already  covered  by  the  class. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  academic  work  includes  English,  history, 
and  civics,  geography  (first  year  only),  mathematics,  physics,  mechan- 
ics, electricity,  shop  lectures,  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and 
3hop-inspection  trips.  During  the  third  year  the  same  subjects 
except  geography  are  studied,  except  that  free-hand  drawing  is  taken 
only  by  the  class  in  wood  carving.  A  feature  of  tliis  school  is  the 
regular  system  of  observation  of  work  in  industrial  plants,  to  which 
the  pupils  are  conducted  by  a  teacher  regularly  engaged  for  these 
inspection  trips. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  course  21  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
theoretical  and  academic  instruction  and  8  hours  to  shopwork  prae- 
tioe.    During  the  second  year  21   hours  per  week  are  devoted  to 
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theory  and  1 1  hours  to  shop  practice.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  in  electrical  work  (and  electrical  construction),  metal  work- 
ing (machinists,  etc.);  and  woodworking  and  pattern  making  the 
hours  devoted  to  theory  are  17  and  to  shop  practice  14  per  week; 
in  instrument  making  pupils  devote  10  hours  each  to  shop  and  school, 
and  in  wood  carving  19  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  theory  and  12 
houro  to  shop  practice.  The  daily  session  of  the  institute  begins  at 
9  a.  m.  and  closes  at  5  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive; 
Friday  the  session  closes  at  4  p.  m.  The  first-year  class,  however, 
is  always  dismissed  at  4  p.  m.    There  is  a  recess  of  one  hour  at  noon. 

The  school  year  covers  42  weeks,  beginning  early  in  September 
and  ending  in  June.  In  addition,  there  is  a  summer  term  of  4  weeks, 
divided  into  two  sections  of  2  weeks  each,  one  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  the  other  through  part  of  August  and  September.  The 
regulations  governing  the  summer  term  are  the  same  as  for  the 
general  term,  except  that  during  the  summer  term  the  daily  sesfiion 
of  the  school  is  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  The  same  pupils  attend  as  in 
the  regular  term.  The  vacational  periods  of  the  school  year  conform 
to  the  legal  and  the  Hebrew  holidays. 

The  institute  has  a  libraiy  of  upward  of  4,000  volumes,  consisting 
chiefly  of  books  of  reference  on  mechanical  and  scientific  subjects. 
Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  full  course  of  three  years  the 
institution  confers  a  diploma  upon  the  graduate  and  may  give  special 
recommendations  as  an  aid  to  securing  employment.  It  is  stated 
that  in  the  trade  about  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  institute  leave 
before  the  completion  of  the  course.  Practically  no  pupils  leave 
from  the  third  year. 

The  institute  employs  15  teachers,  as  follows:  Four  who  teach 
theory  of  the  tra<le,  six  who  teach  shop  practice,  and  four  who  teach 
genend  subjects.  The  institute  formerly  experienced  difficulty  in 
retaining  qualified  trade  teachers;  now,  however,  in  order  to  hold 
competent  occupational  teachers,  salaries  have  been  advanced  so  as 
to  about  equal  earnings  in  outside  professional  pursuits.  The 
teachers  are  immediately  responsible  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
institute. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  institute  is 
$100,000  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  equipment  for  trade  instruc- 
tion is  $43,000.  Through  the  contribution  of  members  of  the  society 
and  from  independent  sources  the  institute  received  financial  assist- 
ance during  the  year  1909  to  the  amount  of  $42,806. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  by  the  institute  and  the  books  use<l  by 
the  pupils  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  The  cost  of  materials  used 
for  trade  instruction  during  the  calendar  year  1909  was  $2,866.  The 
pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  such  as  electrical  appliances, 
machines,  etc.,  but  these  are  used  for  shop  equipment  or  display. 
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While  the  institute  aims  to  prepare  its  pupils  to  assume  places 
in  the  shops  of  their  respective  trades,  it  has  no  specific  arrangement 
vdth  employers  by  which  the  usual  apprenticeship  is  abridged. 
Graduates  who  enter  shops  must  show  by  their  ability  the  stage  of 
the  apprenticeship  they  are  able  to  assume,  and  by  their  progress 
the  value  of  their  training  in  fundamental  principles.  It  is  stated 
by  the  institute  that  its  graduates  are  able  to  immediately  enter  upon 
their  respective  trades  and  hold  their  own  as  general  shop  workmen, 
but  the  scope  of  instruction  does  not  include  the  idea  of  equipping 
pupils  for  positions  of  foremen  or  other  executive  positions.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  institute 
employed  in  technical  branches  rise  to  the  position  of  foreman  or 
superintendent,  while  others  again  become  independent  manufac- 
turers, builders,  etc.  The  employers  who  in  their  shops  have  found 
the  work  of  the  graduate  satisfactory  have  shown  the  greatest  appre- 
ciation of  the  school.  The  attitude  of  associations  toward  the  insti- 
tute is  said  to  be  favorable.  While  there  has  been  no  expression  of 
opinion  from  organizations  of  employees,  as  individuals  they  indorse 
the  school. 

The  evening  school  was  established  in  1903.     The  instruction  of 
the  institute  in  the  evening  school  is  linuted  to  those  persons  already, 
engaged  in  a  trade.    The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  during  1909-10  are  as  follows:  Toolmaking,  23;  instniment 
making  (electrical  and  scientific),  25;  pattern  making,  10. 

No  one  under  19  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  evening  school. 
The  course  for  each  of  the  occupations  taught  requires  two  years. 
The  school  year  covers  35  weeks,  from  early  September  to  the  middle 
of.  May.  Classes  are  held  three  evenings  of  each  week — Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Thursday — ^from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  subjects  taught 
are  drawing  and  mathematics,  the  latter,  however,  being  optional 
with  the  pupil.  Instrument  makers  (electrical  and  scientific)  and 
toolmakefs  devote  2  hours  to  drawing  and  1  hour  to  mathe- 
matics if  mathematics  be  taken,  and  3  hours  to  shop  practice, 
per  week.  If  mathematics  is  not  taken  the  time  is  given  to  shop 
practice.  Pattern  makers  do  not  take  drawing,  but  may  devote  1 
hour  to  mathematics  and  5  hours  to  shop  practice;  if  mathematics 
is  not  taken  the  6  hours  per  week  is  given  to  shop  practice.  Pupils 
furnish  their  own  hand  tools  and  drawing  materiab.  No  fee  for 
tuition  is  charged,  but  a  charge  of  $1  per  month  is  made  to  cover 
the  cost  of  supplies.  The  classes  use  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  day  classes. 

There  are  three  teachers  of  practice  in  the  evening  school,  all  of 
whom  teach  in  the  day  school  also. 

Tlie  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  such  as  tools,  which  are 
used  in  the  school. 
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HEW  YORK  TRADB  SCHOOL,  HBW  TORT,  N.  T. 

The  New  York  Trade  School  is  an  independent  endowed  institution 
which  provides  day  and  evening  trade  instruction  to  beginners  and 
to  men  already  at  work  in  the  various  trades.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1881  by  an  arcliitect  who  realized  in  his^  own  experience 
the  lack  of  competent  workmen  in  the  building  trades  and  the  failure 
of  any  prevailing  system  of  apprenticeship  to  change  conditions.  He 
desired  to  offer  a  means  of  livelihood  to  young  men  who  have  an  apti- 
tude for  mechanics.  He  knew  that  the  opportunity  to  learn  thox^ 
oughly  a  trade  in  the  shop  was  rare,  and  that  the  training  necessary 
to  develop  the  liiglily  skilled  mechanic  needed  systematic  instruction 
for  wliich  the  employer  seldom  has  either  the  time  or  the  ability. 

The  demand  in  New  York  for  skilled  workmen,  particularly  for 
those  in  the  building  trades,  has  been  the  basis  of  the  selection  of 
trades  taught  in  the  school.  A  secondary  influence  is  the  recognition 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  training  in  trades  in  which  there  is  no 
definite  system  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  consequent  need  for  trade 
schools  to  supply  this  triiining. 

The  school  regards  itself  as  a  pioneer  in  trade-school  instruction 
in  the  United  States.  The  system  instituted  by  the  founder  com- 
bines both  theoretical  and  practical  work  and  aims  to  send  forth  the 
pupil  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his  trade  and  of 
thei  use  of  tools  combined  with  sufficient  manual  dexterity  to 
execute  his  work.  The  subsequent  practice  in  the  shop  will  supply 
skill  and  speed. 

The  school  was  incorporated  in  1892  and  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  7  members  who  are  men 
prominent  in  professional  and  financial  circles.  In  addition  there 
are  four  trade  school  committees,  of  at  least  5  members  each,  com- 
posed of  master  mechanics  in  the  trades  taught  in  the  school,  as  well 
as  a  committee  from  the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men of  New  York.  These  committees  visit  the  school,  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work,  and  where  some  change  may  prove  beneficial,  make 
suggestions  as  to  different  methods  of  operation. 

The  work,  of  the  trade  courses  is  not  considered  as  a  part  of  an 
apprenticeship,  but  in  shops  where  no  regular  apprenticeship  obtains 
the.  graduate  is  regarded  as  a  handy  man  who  is  in  position  to  learn 
his  trade  well.  Where  there  is  a  definite  term  of  apprenticeship  he 
may  shorten  his  time  because  of  his  ability^  but  no  agreement  exists 
between  the  school  and  any  employers. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  pupils  in  each  in  the  day  school  are  as 
follows:  Plumbing,  84;  electrical  work,  33;  painting  and  decorating, 
4;  sign  painting,  5;  cornice  and  skylight  work,  7;  bricklaying,  14; 
carpentry,  1 1 ;  steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  14. 
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In  the  evening  classes  the  enrollment  is  as  follows:  Bricklaying, 
25;  plastering,  13;  plumbing,  199;  electrical  work,  106;  pattern 
making,  10;  painting  and  decorating,  20;  blacksmi thing,  9;  printings 
28;  sign  painting,  21;  cornice  and  skylight  work,  61;  steam  and 
hot  water  fitting,  24.  Young  men  who  can  read  and  write  and  who 
are  at  least  17  years  of  age  may  enter  the  day  or  evening  school.  The 
maximum  age  at  entrfl;nce  varies  from  22  to  25  years  according  to  the 
trade.  In  only  one  course,  cornice  arid- skylight  work,  is  previous 
trade  experience  an  entrance  requirement. 

All  pupils  must  register  for  a  full  term.  Except  for  excellent  rea- 
sons entrance  must  be  made  when  the  classes  are  formed.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school  are  employed  during 
the  day  in  the  trades  which  they  are  taking. 

The  length  of  the  day  course  for  each  trade  is  16  weeks,  except  for 
steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  which  covers  12  weeks.  Classes  meet 
every  day  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour's  recess  at  noon.  Classes  on  Saturday  close  at 
noon.     The  school  year  opens  in  December  and  closes  in  March. 

The  evening  school  year  extends  over  a  period  of  26  weeks  from 
September  to  March.  The  course  for  steam  and  hot  water  fitting 
covers  two  years;  for  other  trades  three  years  are  required.  Sessions 
are  held  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m. 
In  the  plumbing  and  cornice  and  skylight-work  courses  the  large 
classes  necessitate  extra  sessions  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays for  fii^t-term  pupils.  Legal  holidays  are  observed  as  well  as 
a  recess  of  3  days  at  Christmaja. 

In  the  day  classes  the  periods  per  week  for  theoiy  and  for  shop- 
work  are  divided  as  follows:  Electrical  work,  3  hours  theory,  33  shop  , 
practice;  painting  and  decorating,  bricklaying,  cornice  and  skylight 
work,  carpentry,  IJ  hours  theory,  34  §  hours  shop  practice;  steam 
and  hot  water  fitting,  sign  painting,  and  plumbing,  3f  hours  theoiy, 
32}  hours  shop  practice. 

In  the  evening  school,  theoiy  and  shop  practice  are  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Electrical  work,  1  hom:  theory,  6}  hours  shop  practice;  in  sign 
painting,  steam  and  hot  water  fitting  and  plumbing,  f  hour  theory, 
6 1  hours  shop  practice;  for  the  7  remaining  trades,  }  hour  theory, 
7  hours  shop  practice. 

Theory  in  both  schools  includes  drawing,  either  free  hand  or  plan, 
lectures,  and  examinations. 

Pamphlet  textbooks  and  typewritten  sheets  are  furnished  without 
charge  to  the  pupils.  No  other  textbooks  are  used.  There  is  a  ref- 
erence library  connected  with  the  school  for  the  pupils. 

For  the  completion  of  each  term's  work  an  ''award  of  merit"  is 
given  to  undergraduates.  A  certificate,  in  which  is  stated  the  suc^ 
cessful  completion  of  any  course  and  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
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both  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  trade  studied,  is  awarded  each 
graduate.  In  the  day  classes  it  is  stated  that  between  97  and  99  per 
cent  reoeive  certificates.  In  the  evening  school  80  to  86  per  cent 
receive  certificates. 

Twenty-seven  teachers  are  employed.  All  teach  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  their  trades.  Two  reported  education  in  technical 
schools;  four  reported  secondary  education  in  high  schools.  All  had 
practical  shop  experience  in  their  trades.  The  teachers  are  selected 
because  of  their  reputation  as  all-round  competent  workmen  who 
have  the  ability  to  teach.  The  educational  qualifications  are  not 
considered  unless  the  shop  ability  of  the  teacher  has  been  accepted 
as  satisfactory. 

The  school  building  is  valued  at  $300,000.  The  equipment  valued 
at  $50,000  was  provided  in  part  ($40,000)  by  the  founder  and  in  part 
{$10,000)  by  the  funds  of  the  school.  In  1892  the  school  received 
an  endowment  of  $500,000  from  a  philanthropist.  The  interest  on 
this  endowment  and  the  tuition  fees  support  the  institution.  In  the 
day  school  tuition  for  sign  painting  is  $25  per  term,  for  plumbing  $45, 
and  for  all  other  trades  $40.  In  the  evening  school  tuition  is  as  fol- 
lows: Cornice  and  skylight  work,  including  sheet-metal  drafting, 
$15  per  term;  for  bricklaying,  plumbing,  plastering,  electrical  work^ 
$16;  steam  and  hot  water  fitting,  and  printing,  $14;  painting  and 
plain  decorating,  sign  painting,  blacksmithii^,  pattern  making,  $12. 
In  all  evening  classes  an  award  of  merit  for  the  first  term  secures 
tuition  at  half  price  for  the  second  and  third  terms.  All  books  and 
materiab  are  furnished  free.  The  cost  of  materials  in  1909-10  was 
$3^837,  while  the  expenses  incurred  for  janitor  service,  heat,  light, 
etc.,  during  the  same  period,  were  $2,674.  The  school  uses  any  avail- 
able finished  product  for  exhibition  parpose&  Nothing  is  sold,  the 
policy  of  the  school  being  against  any  attempt  to  utilize  the  product 
of  students  for  pecuniary  return. 

There  is  no  claim  made  by  the  school  that  its  work  covers  the  shop 
apprenticeship  where  a  definite  apprenticeship  exists.  It  does  aim 
to  fit  the  pupils  to  take  up  shopwork  immediately  without  the  waste 
of  time  usual  to  the  boy  who  learns  his  trade  in  the  shop.  It  assists 
i^iprentices  who  attend  the  evening  school  to  shorten  their  period  of 
training.  There  is  no  demand  for  pupils.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  day  pupik  come  from  places  outside  of 
New  York  and  do  not  remain  in  the  dty  after  completion  of  their 
work  in  the  school.  The  pupils  of  the  evening  school  are  for  the 
greater  part  already  employed,  and  regard  their  course  in  the  school 
merely  as  a  part  of  their  work.  No  part  of  the  plan  of  the  school 
considers  the  training  of  pupUs  for  executive  positions  such  as  fore- 
men. It  is  expected  that  the  development  of  the  tiieoretical  instruc- 
tion will  cause  men  to  rise  quickly  to  higher  positions. 
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The  pupils  and  their  parents  have  shown  the  greatest  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  New  York  Trade  School.  Employers  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  members  of  organizations  have  been  interested  and 
in  general  favorable  in  their  attitude  to  the  school.  They  stated  that 
the  graduates  were  good,  handy  men  in  the  shops,  and  had  learned 
more  in  the  school  than  they  could  have  learned  in  double  the  amoimt 
of  time  in  the  shop.  The  labor  organizations  have  been  opposed  to 
the  school  in  so  far  as  its  day  classes  are  concerned,  since  they  state 
that  the  time  is  too  brief  for  the  acquisition  of  any  trade.  They 
approve  the  evening  school,  as  they  recognize  the  need  for  theoretical 
instruction,  which  is  available  in  very  few  shops.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  shop  these  organizations  indorse  such  schools. 

BARON  DE  HIRSCH  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  TORB;  N.  T. 

Tlie  Baron  de  Hirsch  School,  an  elementary  trade  school,  was 
established  in  1891  through  the  agency  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  to  fit  boys  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
for  employment  as  helpers  in  the  mechanical  and  building  trades. 
The  school  affairs  are  administered  by  the  trustees,  a  self -perpetuating 
body  consisting  of  13  members.  There  is  also  an  ''advisory  com- 
mittee" of  4  members  chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees. 
^  Two  classes  are  admitted  to  the  school  each  year.  The  trades 
taught  and  attendance  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  1909-10 
wa»r  Machinist,  27;  plumbing,  38;  electrical  work,  50;  carpentry, 
9;  house,  fresco,  and  sign  painting,  7. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be  Jews,  able-bodied,  and  able  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  English,  and  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age; 
those  over  20  years  of  age  are  rarely  accepted.  Entrance  to  the 
classes  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  terms,  viz,  in  February 
and  August,  except  in  special  cases,  when  admissions  may  be  made 
as  late  as  three  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the  classes.  All  pupils 
are  taken  on  trial  for  a  period  of  14  working  days,  after  which  the 
superintendent  has  authority  to  reject  any  boy  who,  in  his  judgment, 
is  unfit  for  a  trade  career.  None  of  the  pupils  give  any  part  of  their 
time  to  work  for  wages  outside  the  school. 

The  school  is  in  operation  46  weeks  in  the  year.  There  are  two 
terms,  each  covering  23  weeks,  the  first  beginning  in  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  other  in  February.  All  Jewish  and  the  usual  legal 
holidays  are  observed.  The  courses  of  instruction  cover  but  one- 
half  of  the  school  year,  thus  two  classes  pass  through  the  school  each 

year. 

The  subjects  taught,  exclusive  of  shopwork,  are  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  shop  arithmetic.  The  total  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  theory  are  5,  while  34  hours  are  devoted  to  shop  prac- 
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tice.  The  school  is  m  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from 
8  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.,  except  on  Friday,  when  it  closes  at  3.30  p.  m., 
with  30  minutes  each  day  for  luncheon.  During  the  first  two  weeks 
of  each  term,  however,  the  school  holds  sessions  for  only  six  hours  a 
day. 

No  textbooks  are  used  by  the  school,  but  printed  shop  notes  pre- 
pared by  the  school  are  used  instead  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Various  building  trades'  handbooks  and  the  publications  of  a  cor- 
respondence school  are  used  as  books  of  reference.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  course  a  final  examination  b  held,  and  each  pupil  who 
satisfactorily  completes  the  course  is  given  a  certificate  and  a  kit  of 
tools.  When  able  the  graduate  is  expected  to  repay  the  cost  of  the 
tools.  It  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school 
before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Nine  teachers  are  employed  by  the  school,  seven  for  the  teaching 
of  practice  and  two  for  theory.  Graduates  of  technical  colleges  are 
the  source  from  which  the  school  obtains  its  teachers  of  theory,  and 
foremen  of  industrial  establishments  are  selected  as  the  instructors 
in  practice  work.  The  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work. 

The  cost  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  school,  including  the  Mte, 

..was  $150,000.  The  cost  of  the  school  equipment  is  estimated  at 
SI  5,000.  The  school  charges  no  fee  for  tuition  and  the  pupil  is  subject 
to  no  charge  or  expense  in  connection  with  his  school  attendance. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  by  the  school  during  the  year  1910  is 
estimated  at  $8,448.    The  school  makes  no  marketable  product. 

The  scheme  of  the  school  does  not  comprehend  the  abridgement 
of  the  term  of  shop  apprenticeship,  but  it  claims  that  the  training 
the  pupils  receive  is  a  help  toward  getting  employment.  The  school 
reports  that  there  is  a  special  demand  in  the  trades  for  the  services 

-  of  its  pupils.  The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  advantages  afforded 
is  manifested  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  realize  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  their  earnings  in  skilled  trades  and  the  amount 
earned  in  the  unskilled  labor  in  which  they  were  formerly  engaged. 
The  school  reports  that  there  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  school,  a 
fact  due  in  part  to  its  policy  not  to  incur  the  antagonism  of  any  class 
of  workers. 

Among  the  labor  oi^anizations  there  are  favorable  and  imfavorable 
opinions  held  of  the  school.  In  one  trade  there  was  decided  feeling 
against  it  because  the  graduates  were  reported  as  having  been 
employed  as  strike-breakers.    In  general,  however,  labor  organiza- 

^  tions  know  little  of  the  employment  of  the  graduates  because  the 

.  latter  do  not  seek  membership  in  their  ranks. 
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HEBREW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Hebrew  Education  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  conducts  a  free 
school  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious,  academic,  and  industrial 
training  to  newly  arrived  immigrants.  The  society  was  organized  in 
1848  through  the  efforts  of  a  Jewish  rabbi.  Evening  industrial 
instruction  was  introduced  in  the  school  in  1890.  The  evening 
industrial  school  which  was  established  in  1890  is  the  result  of  con- 
stantly increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  cliildren  of  immigrants  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  sufficient  training  to  secure  employment. 
It  appeals  to  those  who  come  to  this  country  wholly  ignorant  of  any 
occupation  or  trade  that  will  bring  in  a  liveliliood  and  who  are  further 
handicapped  by  an  ignorance  of  the  language.  The  school  does  not 
aim  to  teach  thoroughly  any  trade  except  sheet-metal  working. 
Many  pupils  are  under  the  immediate  necessity  of  providing  a  liveli- 
hood either  for  themselves  or  for  their  families,  and  can  not  afford 
the  time  required  for  a  long  course  of  study.  The  majority  have  in 
view  some  definite  employment  which  instruction  in  this  school  will 
enable  them  to  secure.  Others,  who  have  taken  the  first  available 
form  of  employment,  see  in  the  school  an  opportunity  to  better  their 
condition  through  a  course  in  one  of  the  trades. 

The  character  of  the  work  into  which  many  of  the  pupils  go  does 
not  call  for  a  high  grade  of  labor.  For  this  reason  the  instruction 
received  serves  merely  as  a  means  of  entrance  to  the  shop  or  factory 
by  giving  the  rudiments  of  the  trade;  that  is,  a  general  knowledge  of 
tools  and  materials.  With  a  short  period  of  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  the  school,  emplojrment  may  be  secured  in  small  dressmak- 
ing and  tailoring  shops,  in  factories  using  power  sewing  machines, 
in  cigar  factories,  and  in  shops.  Some  pupils  go  into  business  on  a 
small  scale  for  themselves.  All  trades  taught  have  been  introduced 
either  in  response  to  a  demand  for  workers  or  because  of  a  promise 
of  employment  to  pupils  qualified  to  assume  it. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  4 
executive  officers  elected  annually  and  15  other  officers  elected  in 
groups  of  5  to  serve  three  years.  An  advisory  committee  for  each 
department  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  president  to  serve  one 
year. 

Any  person  14  years  or  over  may  enter  the  school.  No  distinc- 
tions are  made  as  to  race  or  creed.  As  instruction  is  largely  indi- 
vidual, entrance  to  the  school  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Some  pupils  in  the  sheet-metal  workers'  class  and  all  pupils  in  the 
plumbing  class  are  employed  during  the  day  in  the  trades  they  are 
studying  at  night.  The  pupils  in  plumbing  are  usually  apprentices 
in  their  fourth  year  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  lor  a 
master  plumber's  license.  The  majority  of  the  sheet-metal  workers' 
"lupils  are  also  apprentices.     In  the  other  classes  pupils  are  at  work, 
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but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  employed  in  other  lines  than 
the  trades  they  are  taking. 

*  The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  for  1909-10 
were  as  follows:  Dressmaking,  26;  millinery,  28;  garment  cutting,  8; 
power  sewing-machine  operating,  5;  cigar  making,  15;  plumbing,  5; 
sheet-metal  working,  18. 

In  the  sheet-metal  working  course  the  theory  of  the  trade  consists 
of  mechanical  drawing  and  the  making  of  blue  prints  in  preparation 
for  shop  practice.  All  practical  work  must  be  preceded  by  plans 
made  by  the  pupils.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  drawing  is  two 
evenings  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 

In  the  dressmaking  course  pupils  are  required  to  draft  a  few  of 
their  patterns;  no  definite  statement  as  to  the  time  required  for  this 
work  was  available,  since  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  ability. 
With  the  exception  of  these  two  trades  the  pupils  devote  all  of  their 
time  to  shop  practice.  No  fees  are  chained  for  tuition.  The  length 
of  the  course  for  each  trade  is  as  follows:  Sheet-metal  working,  three 
years;  dressmaking,  millinery,  plumbing,  each  one  year;  cijgar  mak- 
ing, one-half  year;  garment  cutting,  one-fourth  year;  power  sewing- 
machine  operating,  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  school  is  open  the  entire  year  from  Monday  to  Thursday, 
inclusive,  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  except  Hebrew  and  legal  holidays. 
.The  sheet-metal  workers'  class  meets  for  two  hours  on  Sunday  morp- 
jng  to  make  blue  prints.  The  day  is  an  enforced  holiday  for  the 
pupils  who  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  moreover  it  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  sunlight  necessary  to  make  the  prints.  In  the 
sheet-metal  workers'  class  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  in  July  or  August 
is  given,  about  one-third  of  the  class  going  off  at  a  time.  This  is  an 
individual  arrangement  of  the  instructor.  Other  classes  have  no 
vacation.  No  textbooks  are  used.  The  nature  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  does  not  call  for  textbooks,  and  the  class  of  foreigners 
attending  the  school  would  make  such  books  of  no  value  unless 
written  in  a  language  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  each  trade  complete  the  course 
elected.  The  inclination  to  withdraw  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  is  checked  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  occupation  or  trade 
has  been  selected  with  a  definite  promise  of  empldyment  as  soon  as 
there  is  sufficient  skill  attained  to  do  the  work  required.  In  cigar 
making  it  was  reported  by  the  school  that  males  attend  the  class 
throughout  the  year,  but  that  females  come  in  greater  numbers  and 
with  more  regularity  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  the  other  classes 
the  season  of  the  year  does  not  affect  the  attendance. 
.  There  are  seven  instructors,  all  of  whom  teach  practice.  The 
selection  of  these  intructors  has  been  based  on  both  their  teachings 
and  practical  experience.     The  instructor  of  the  sheet-metal  workers 
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also  teaches  mechanical  drawing  and  the  developing  of  blue  prints. 
He  had  a  three  years'  course  in  a  correspondence  school  in  sheetr 
nxetal  pattern  drafting,  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  eight  years,  and 
had  previous  experience  in  teaching.  The  teacher  of  millinery  and 
the  instructor  in  cigar  making  learned  their  trades  in  this  school. 
The  instructor  in  plumbing  taught  in  an  apprentice  school.  All  the 
instructors  except  the  teacher  of  dressmaking  are  actively  engaged 
in  their  trades;  two  are  foremen.  The  teacher  of  dressmaking  has 
had  the  experience  of  supervising  the  work  of  other  teachers  in 
another  school. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  for  the  trade  classes  is  estimated  at 
$950,  and  is  adequate  for  all  classes  except  the  sheet-metal  working 
class,  where  there  is  a  lack  of  necessary  hand  tools  and  machines^ 
and  in  the  plumbing  class,  in  which  the  equipment  is  so  meager  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  processes  can  be  taught. 

The  materials  for  the  first  lessons  in  practice  work  in  the  dress- 
making course  are  supplied  by  the  school;  the  pupils  must  provide 
other  materials.  With  the  exception  of  this  class,  all  materials  are 
supplied  free  of  charge.  Donations  of  materials  for  the  class  in 
millinery  are  provided  by  persons  interested  in  Hebrew  charities. 
The  cost  of  materials  provided  by  the  school  in  1909-10  amounted 
tOiSfiSfi. 

.  The  .product  made  is  marketable,  and  is  sold  in  the  open  market, 
donated  to  charitable  institutions,  or  used  by  the  school.  Dresses 
made  from  material  furnished  by  die  pupils  belong  to  them. 

*  The  product  of  the  sheet-metal  workers'  class  is  used  by  the  school 
for  models  or  for  practical  purposes.  This  class  made  the  furnaces 
for  the  plumbing  class,  and  the  umbrella  stands  and  the  water  coolers 
used  in  the  school.    The  society  has  a  license  to  make  and  sell  cigars. 

There  is  a  demand  for  the  pupils  in  the  shops  and  factories  where 
cheap  immigrant  labor,  particularly  of  tilie  Hebrew  class,  is  employed. 
Instructors  are  engaged  in  the  trades  they  teach  and  are  usually  able 
to  assist  the  pupils  to  get  employment.  In  some  instances  promise 
of  employment  hinges  on  attendance  for  a  time  at  the  school.  In 
general,  the  demand  for  semiskilled  labor  makes  it  comparatively 
easy  for  the  pupils  to  go  without  delay  from  the  school  to  the  factory. 

'The  Hebrews  of  the  immigrant  class  have  shown  their  apprecisr- 
tion  of  the  school  by  availing  themselves  of  its  opportunities  to  learn 
a  trade  or  occupation.  They  have  shown  their  earnestness  by  regular 
attendance  and  by  perseverance,  despite  conditions  of  poverty  or  of 
extremes  of  weather,  although  some  have  not  shown  this  appreciation 
later  by  a  just  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  the  school  has  pro- 
vided. Such  persons  have  either  looked  down  upon  it  as  a  charitable 
institution  or  else  refused  to  admit  Uxat  they  learned  their  trade  or 
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occupation  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  be  injurious  to  them 
in  their  relationship  with  other  workmen. 

In  the  employees'  associations  criticisms  of  the  school  were  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable.  The  business  agent  of  the  garment  cut- 
ters'  union  stated  that  his  organization  was  friendly  in  its  attitude 
to  the  school  and  assisted  men  who  came  into  the  trade  after  having 
covered  the  limited  course  the  school  offers.  It  had  been  found  nec- 
essary to  help  such  workers  when  they  first  came  into  the  shops 
because  of  their  limited  training,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  able 
to  do  satisfactory  work  and  compete  su(}cessfully  ¥dth  other  workmen. 

Some  adverse  criticism  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  school  in- 
jured certain  trades  by  sending  out  an  inferior  class  of  workers  who 
underlnd  others  in  wages,  but  this  was  denied  by  others,  who  con- 
sidered the  pupils  sent  out  as  too  insignificant  in  number  to  make  any 
appreciable  effect  and  too  unskilled  to  be  of  value  until  the  shop  had 
taken  them  in  hand  and  trained  them  in  its  methods. 

The  representative  of  the  cigar  makers'  union  said  that  this  union 
objected  to  the  work  of  the  classes  in  cigar  making  in  the  school  for 
the  following  reasons: 

Those  who  att^ided  were  largely  foreigners  unable  to  speak  English, 
ignorant  of  conditions  in  this  country,  unaware  of  the  exist^ice  of 
employees'  organizations,  and  willing  to  work  for  any  wage  available. ' 
These  foreigners  did  not  learn  the  trade  thoroughly,  spending  only 
six  mouths  where  two  or  three  years  are  necessary;  they  acquired-  a 
superficial  knowledge  and  could  not  become  skilled  workmen;  they 
could  produce  merely  an  inferior  class  of  work  and  in  consequence 
were  offered  low  wages.  The  instruction  omitted  many  necessary 
phases  of  the  trade.  These  incompetent  cigar  makers  drift  out  of 
the  trade  after  failure  to  make  a  satisfactory  living  in  it  ^  They  are 
looked  upon  as  a  disturbing  element  by  skilled  workers  who  want 
steady  employment  at  the  normal  wages  of  the  trade. 

ELLINOIS  MAKUAL  TRAINING  FARM,  GLBNWOOD,  ILL. 

This  is  an  institution  in  which  homeless  or  neglected  boys  are 
placed  by  order  of  court.  Its  establishment  in  1887  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  a  farmer  much  interested  in  dependent  boys,  who  gave  his 
farm  of  300  acres  as  the  beginning  for  the  institution.  At  various 
times  philanthropists  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion while  an  irregular  income  is  received  through  the  amounts 
charged  parents  or  paid  by  the  counties  for  board  and  tuition  for 
the  children  committed.  About  $6,000  is  available  annually  from 
the  income  from  endowments. 

'  When  boys  are  first  received  at  the  institution  they  are  given  cer- 
tain forms  of  domestic,  office,  or  farm  work  to  do  while  the  superin- 
tendent studies  them.    Their  final  assignment  depends  largely  upon 
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where  they  are  needed.  If  a  boy  shows  any  special  adaptability  or 
desire  for  a  particular  kind  of  work  an  effort  is  made  to  give  him 
that  kind.  The  boy's  choice  is  made  a  reward  of  merit,  so  that  if  he 
does  well  where  he  is  first  placed  he  may  eventually  get  into  the 
shop  or  be  given  other  work  he  desires.  All  boys  must  in  turn  serve 
in  the  office,  in  domestic  service,  ui  the  laimdry,  and  in  the  shoe 
shop.  The  term  of  such  service  depends  partly  upon  the  boy  and 
partly  upon  vacancies  in  the  other  departments. 

Trade  instruction  is  given,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  re- 
main on  an  average  of  only  one  and  one-half  years  in  the  institution 
no  trade  can  be  taught  thoroughly.  The  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  trade  classes  is  12  years  and  the  maximima  age  is  16.  The 
trades  and  the  enrollment  for  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Printing,  10; 
carpentry,  10;  cabinetmaking,  15;  blacksmithing,  20;  machinist,  20; 
laomdering,  40;  cobbling,  15;  stationary  engineers,  8;  baking,  10. 
Pupils  alternate  in  school  and  shop,  spending  3  hours  per  day  5  days 
per  week  in  school,  and  3  hours  per  day  6  days  per  week  in  the  shop. 
The  academic  subjects  taught  are  regular  grammar-grade  work. 
The  school  year  covers  52  weeks.  The  sessions  of  the  classes  are 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday, 
Saturday  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Legal  holidays  are  observed  as  well  as 
extra  hoUdays  decided  upon  by  the  superintendent.  All  books  are 
furnished  free. 

Board  and  tuition  is  $15  per  month  if  paid  by  parents  or  guardians, 
or  $10  if  paid  by  counties.  All  the  teachers  of  practice  are  persons  of 
experience  in  the  trades  they  are  teaching. 

Practically  all  pupils  leave  before  the  completion  of  a  full  course  in 
the  trades.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  a  temporary 
shelter  and  pupils  leave  as  soon  as  permanent  homes  are  found  for 
them  or  their  former  home  conditions  are  adjusted. 

Subsequent  reports  of  the  pupils  have  shown  some  to  be  at  woi^ 
in  the  trades  taken  in  the  school.  A  manager  of  a  printing  shop  stated 
that  the  rudiments  of  printing  were  well  taught  in  the  school  and 
that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  boys  could  not  be  kept  for  a  com- 
plete course.  The  present  foreman  of  this  shop  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  school. 

The  school-shop  products,  which  conofit  of  wood  and  metal  work, 
are  mostly  used  by  the  school,  though  some  are  sold. 

The  governing  board  of  the  school  is  composed  of  six  members, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  school  corporation.  There  is 
also  an  auxiliary  board  consisting  of  four  ladies  who  are  responsible 
for  providing  clothing  and  caring  for  the  beds. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FUBIIC  IHSUSTBIAI.  SCHOOLS. 
mTRODUCTION. 

Industrial  training  in  the  public  schools  is  a  comparatively  recent 
development.  It  was  practically  unknown  prior  to  1875  and  only 
within  the  last  decade  has  it  become  at  all  general.  The  earliest 
public  industrial  schools  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  institutions  for 
dependent  children  and  for  children  of  the  Indian  and  Negro  races. 
Naturally,  these  reached  but  few.  Some  public  evening  continua- 
tion classes  for  apprentices  and  journeymen  were  established  at  an 
early  date,  but  classes  in  the  day  schools  for  pupils  who  might  wish 
to  enter  trades  grew  very  slowly  in  favor.  There  was  a  general 
feeling  that  trade  training  was  the  affair  of  employers,  not  of  the 
general  public,  and  combining  with  this  feeling  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  such  training  was  a  veiy  strong  sentiment  against  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  for.other  than  cultural  purposes. 

This  opposition  has  given  way  rapidly  as  the  public  has  begun  to 
appreciate  what  numbers  of  children  leave  school  between  14  and  16 
with  no  training  which  makes  them  desirable  employees,  and  with  the 
chances  all  in  favor  of  their  entering  some  dead-end  or  no-thorough- 
fare occupation,  there  to  waste  their  time  for  two,  three,  or  four  years 
until  they  find  themselves  too  old  to  be  satisfied  with  a  boy's 
wages,  and  no  better  equipped  for  an  industrial  life  than  when 
they  left  school.  The  results  of  investigations  into  what  untrained 
children  actually  did  on  leaving  school,  their  chances  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  effect  on  their  future  of  the  occupations  into  which 
they  drifted  showed  very  plainly  that  the  industrial  education  of 
the  young  could  not  safely  be  left  to  private  effort,  and  that  the 
prevailing  system  was  harmful  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. As  a  consequence,  the  former  opposition  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing and  industrial  day  schools  steadily  increasing  in  number. 

The  opposition  to  such  schools  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  how- 
ever, and  there  are  stUl  many,  both  among  educators  and  skilled 
trade  workers,  who  feel  that  the  school's  function  does  not  include 
industrial  education.  To  some  extent  this  sentiment  has  prevented 
pupils  from  electing  trade  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suc- 
cess of  many  pupils  and  the  opportunity  to  remain  longer  at  school, 
while  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  a  future  occupation,  have 
influenced  both  parents  and  children  to  consider  the  trade  courses 
favorably. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  in  addition  to  institutional  schools 
two  classes  of  public  industrial  schools — ^those  established  by  local 
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authorities  as  a  part  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  cities  and 
those  organized  under  a  special  State  law  and  subject  wholly  or  in 
part  to  State  control.  In  schools  of  the  latter  class  the  instruction 
is  in  some  cases  correlated  with  that  of  the  city  public-school  system, 
while  in  other  places  it  is  entirely  independent. 

In  the  following  pages  a  description  is  given  of  the  State  systems  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut^  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  the 
schools  operating  thereunder,  and  in  addition  a  description  of  certain 
representative  public  schools  in  other  States,  namely :  The  Philadel- 
phia Trades  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  Altoona  High  School 
(industrial  course),  Altoona,  Pa.;  the  Columbus  Trades  School, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Boys,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School,  Platteville,  Wis.; 
and  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa.  The 
Vocational  School  for  Boys  of  New  York  City,  a  public  institution 
maintained  entirely  by  the  municipality,  is  also  briefly  described. 

A  number  of  other  public  industrial  schools  are  described  in  other 
chapters  of  the  report,  as  follows: 
Cooperative  industrial  schools  (Chapter  V) : 

Fitchburg  High  School  (cooperative  course),  Fitchburg,  Maas. 

(p.  187). 
Beverly  Independent  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass.  (p.  190). 
Technical  Hi^  School  (cooperative  course).  Providence,  R.  I. 

(p.  193). 
Cincinnati  High  School  (cooperative  course),  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(p.*  198). 
Evening  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VI) : 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  230). 
Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(p.  231). 
Long  Island  City  Evening  High  and  Trade  School,  Long  Island 

City,  N.  Y.  (p.  231). 
Industrial  Evening  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  232). 
Evening  Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (p.  233). 
Evening  Technical  School,,  Providence,  R.  I.  (p.  235). 
High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio  (p.  236). 
Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio  (p.  237). 
Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (p.  237). 
McKinley  Manual  Training  School  (evening  courses) ,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (p.  238). 
South  Manchester  Evening  School,   South  Manchester,  Conn. 

(p.  240). 
Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (evening  courses),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (p.  240). 
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Textile  achools  (Chapter  VII) : 

Lowell  Textile  School  (evening  classes),  Lowelly  Mass.  (p.  251). 

Lawrence  Industrial  School   (textile  department),   Lawrence, 
Mass.  (p.  254). 

Secondary  Industrial  School  (textile  department),  Columbus, 
Ga.  (p.  257). 
Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  YIU) : 

Manhattan  Trade  Sdiooi  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  267). 

Girb'  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass.  (p.  278). 

Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (p.  282). 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.  (p.  200). 

New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
(p.  303). 

Cincinnati  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (p.  304). 

Evemng  High  School  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (p.  305). 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 
(p.  307). 
N^;ro  industrial  achools  (Chapter  IX) : 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn,  Miss.  (p.  33 1) . 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala.  (p.  332). 
Indian  industrial  schools  (Chapter  X) : 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa.  (p.  339). 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y.  (p.  347). 

STATB  STSIBMS. 

In  four  States  systems  of  industrial  education  apart  from  the 
regular  public-school  systems  of  cities  have  been  established  as  a  part 
of  the  public  instruction  provided  by  the  State.  Massachusetts  has, 
in  addition  to  subsidizing  textile  schools  at  Fall  Kiver,  Lowell,  and 
New  Bedford,  adopted  a  scheme  of  independent  industrial  schools  in 
various  localities  where  there  is  a  demand  for  such  training.  One- 
half  of  the  maintenance  cost  of  these  schools  is  borne  by  the  State. 
In  New  York  a  system  of  vocational  or  '^factory"  schools  has  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  persons  for  industrial 
pursuits.  These  schpols  are  supported  in  part  by  State  subsidies. 
Other  instances  of  State  supervision  over  the  industrial  education  of 
its  citizens  are  furnished  by  the  State  trade  schools  of  Connecticut, 
offering  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  trades  and  supported 
entirely  by  State  funds,  and  the  schools  for  industrial  education  of 
New  Jersey,  which  are  liberally  aided  by  the  State.  In  all  cases  the 
grant  of  State  aid  has  been  conditioned  on  the  approval  by  the  State 
educational  authorities  of  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  schools. 
In  New  Jersey  the  schools  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of  locid 
boards  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  while  in  Connecticut 
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complete  control  is  exercised  by  the  State  board  of  education.  The 
schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  are  controlled  jointly  by  the 
State  and  the  locality,  advisory  committees  composed  of  men  from 
the  industries  represented  in  the  school  work  being  chosen  to  confer 
with  the  local  school  authorities.  No  administrative  connection  with 
the  regular  pubUc  schools  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  located  is 
borne  by  the  industrial  schools  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Jersey.  The  New  York  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  integral 
parts  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  the  various  cities  and 
their  work  articulates  with  its  other  parts.  A  description  of  the 
industrial  school  system  in  operation  in  each  of  these  four  States 
follows. 

XASSACHXrSETTS. 

In  the  recent  national  awakening  to  the  importance  of  industrial 
education,  other  States  have  beeii  influenced  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  instituting  inquiries  as  to  the 
need  for  public  industrial  training  and  the  most  effective  methods 
of  supplying  such  need.  While  much  that  has  thus  far  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  is  regarded  as  experimental,  certain  well- 
defined  theories  and  principles  have  been  evolved  which  are  Ukely  to 
'have  an  important  bearing  on  future  attempts  at  providing  trade 
'  instruction  under  State  control. 

Schoiols  offering  evening  instruction  to  workers  employed  during  the 
day  iti4he  textile  industries  of  the  State  were  among  the  earliest  forms 
of  industrial  training  provided.  Such  schools,  supported  partly  by 
annu'al  grants  by  the  State  and  the  city  and  partly  by  tuition  fees 
from  pupils,  were  opened  at  Lowell  in  1897,  at  New  Bedford  in  1899, 
and  at  Fall  River  in  1904.  The  experience  of  these  institutions  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  general  system  of  trade  instruc- 
tion throughout  the  State. 

The  movement  for  industrial  education  in  Massachusetts  led  to  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  on  June  7,  1905,  of  a  commission  on 
industrial  and  technical  education.  In  its  report  issued  in  April, 
1906,  terminating  its  labors,  this  commission  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature  the  draft  of  a  bill  which  embodied  many 
of  its  recommendations  relating  to  the  promotion  of  industrial  training 
in  the  Commonwealth.  This  bill,  with  some  modifications,  became 
chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1906,  which,  with  subsequent  amendments 
by  succeeding  legislatures,  constitutes  the  present  law  on  independent 
industrial  schools.  (See  p.  504.)  The  act  provided  State  aid  for  the 
encouragement  of  industrial  schools  and  created  a  central  authority, 
to  be  known  as  the  commission  on  industrial  education,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  organizing  and  supervising  them.  The  schools  estab- 
lished imder  this  act,  while  entir^y  supported  by  pubhc  funds,  are 
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quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  public-school  system.  There  is 
no  correlation  between  the  regular  publicHSchool  course  and  that  of 
the  industrial  schools.  For  each  of  these  schools  the  municipality 
supporting  it  receives  a  refund  from  the  State  of  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  maintenance. 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1909  a  new  State  board  of  education 
was  created,  into  which  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  former  State 
board  of  education  and  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education 
were  merged.  This  new  board  of  education  became  the  central 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  administration  of  State-aided 
industrial  education  as  provided  for  in  the  statutes.     (See  p.  505.) 

The  present  law  relating  to  independent  industrial  schools  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  city  or  town  must  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  the  school. 
The  State  annually  reimburses  the  community  for  one-half  the  money 
expended  for  the  school's  maintenance. 

2.  The  local  board  of  trustees  is  charged  with  the  actual  direction 
of  the  school. 

3.  The  State  board  of  education  is  to  supervise  and  approve  the 
school  as  to  location,  course  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction,  admission  of  pupils,  and  expenditures  of 
money. 

4.  The  schools  are  open  to  children  not  less  than  14  years  of  age 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  the  instruction  offered.  The  attendance 
of  those  under  14  upon  such  schools  is  forbidden. 

5.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  claim 
for  tuition  of  pupils  not  residing  in  the  community  supporting  the 
school  must  be  paid  in  full  by  the  community  in  which  the  pupil 
resides.  The  State  reimburses  such  community  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  the  tuition  claim. 

In  a  report  on  the  independent  industrial  schools  submitted  to  the 
legislature  January  1,  1911,  the  board  of  education  approved  of  the 
location,  course  of  study,  and  methods  of  instruction  in  20  schools 
maintained  by  16  cities  and  towns.  Ten  of  these  are  evening  schools, 
8  are  day  schools,  and  2  are  both  day  and  evening  schools.  Of  the 
10  schools  offering  day  instruction  exclusively,  or  both  day  and 
evening  instruction,  8  fit  for  the  trades,  crafts  and  manufacturing 
pursuits  and  2  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Four  of  the 
8  exclusive  day  schools  are  for  boys,  1  is  for  girls,  and  3  are  coeduca- 
tional in  character.  One  of  the  day  schools  for  boys,  that  at  Beverly, 
is  operated  on  a  part-time  plan,  the  pupil  spending  alternately  one 
week  in  the  shop  and  the  next  in  the  school,  the  same  trade  instructors 
teaching  them  practice  and  theory  during  the  full  round  of  the  two 
weeks.  Another,  the  Worcester  Trade  School,  has  recently  intro- 
duced part-time  instruction  at  the  school  for  one-half  day  per  week 
to  pupils  employed  in  the  industries. 
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Owing  to  the  considerable  diflPerenoea  that  exist  among  the  insti- 
tutions belonging  at  the  present  time  to  the  State  sjstem  of  ind^ 
pendent  industrial  schools,  both  with  respect  to  their  general  pur- 
poses and  the  details  of  thmi  actual  management,  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able to  present  herewith  a  condensed  description  of  each.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  that  a  number  of  the  schools  included  in  the 
following  list  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
connection  with  the  present  report,  since  their  work  appears  to  be  of 
a  character  not  contemplated  by  the  inquiry.  In  some  schools  of  this 
dass  the  training  appears  to  be  designed  chiefly  for  home  use  or  for 
use  on  the  farm,  while  in  others  it  is  seemingly  too  general  in  character 
to  be  regarded  as  trade  instruction.  The  schools  not  included  in 
the  investigation  are  the  Brockton  Industrial  School  (evening), 
the  Hyde  Park  Eveniog  Industrial  School,  the  Montague  Industrial 
School,  the  Natick  Industrial  School  (evening),  the  Newton  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Smith's  Agricultural  Sdiool  and  Northampton 
School  of  Industries,  the  Somerville  Industrial  School,  the  Taunton 
Industrial  School  (evening),  the  Walpole  Industrial  School  (evening), 
and  the  Worcester  Industrial  School  (evening). 

DAY   INDEPENDENT   INDU8TBIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Bevs&lt  Industbiai*  School. — ^The  day  department  was  estab- 
lished June  26, 1909.  As  conducted  in  1909-10,  the  course  consisted 
of  50  alternate  weeks  of  instruction  in  the  school  and  in  the  plant 
of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The  schoolroom  instruction  com- 
prised mechanical  drawing  and  sketching,  shop  mathematics,  explana- 
tions and  records  of  shopwork,  machinists'  literature,  and  shop 
talks,  science,  arithmetic  and  business  practices,  and  civic  duties. 
The  time  given  to  this  work  was  7f  hours  per  day  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive,  or  a  total  of  38|  hours  per  week.  The  shop  work 
occupied  9  hours  each  day  for  5  days  and  5  hours  on  Saturday,  making 
a  total  of  50  hours  per  week.  This  consisted  of  machine-shop 
practice,  including  the  operation  of  various  machine  tools  and  later 
specializing  on  tools  according  to  ability.  In  addition,  freehand 
sketches  and  written  descriptions  of  manufactured  articles  were 
req\iired.  The  length  of  the  course  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined, and  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  work  had  not  been 
planned  beyond  the  first  year.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
course  will  cover  two  or  three  years.  On  July  15,  1910,  there  were 
50  boys  in  attendance.  The  intention  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
admissions  to  the  school  as  additional  facilities  for  shop  practice 
become  available.  A  further  description  of  this  school  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  cooperative  schools,  page  190. 

Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding. — ^This  school 
was  established  February  7,  1910,  as  the  'Tre- Apprentice  School 
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for  Printing  and  Bookfainding/'  with  two-year  courses  provided  in 
each  of  these  two  trades.  At  the  time  it  was  visited  no  work  beyond 
that  of  the  first  year  had  been  formtdated.  The  subjects  of  study 
included  arithmetic,  English,  industrial  lugtory,  current  eventsy 
speUingi  and  drawing — ^all  pupils  pursuing  the  same  general  course 
in  these  branches.  A  total  of  20  hours  per  week  was  devoted  to  this 
work  by  each  pupiL  In  printing,  pupik  received  3  hours  of  shop  prac- 
tice per  day,  or  15  hours  per  week,  making  a  total  of  36  hours  per 
week  spent  in  the  school.  Pupils  taking  the  bookbinding  course  had 
1  hour  of  shop  practice  each  day,  or  6  hours  each  week.  In  their 
case  the  total  number  of  hours  required  per  week  was  25.  The  length 
of  the  school  year  was  fixed  at  40  weeks.  The  number  of  pufuls 
MHoUed  between  February  7  and  June  21,  1910,  was  92,  of  whom 
26  were  printers  and  66  were  bookbinders.  Of  the  latter,  9  were 
females. 

The  school  was  reoiganized  as  an  independent  industrial  school 
in  September,  1910,  and  was  approved  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion on  December  9,  following.  According  to  a  recent  report  of 
that  board  four-year  courses  of  study  are  now  offered.  The  instruc- 
tion covers  shop  practice  in  printing  or  bookbinding  as  a  handicraft, 
together  with  drawing,  English,  trade  mathematics,  industrial  his- 
tory, spelling,  current  events,  and  civics.  The  teachers  of  printing 
and  bookbinding  are  practical  workmen,  thoitoughly  versed  in  their 
trade.  An  advisory  committee  of  employing  or  journeyman  printers 
and  bookbinders  has  been  active  in  counseling  with  the  officers  and 
teacheis  of  the  school.  The  enrollment  in  1910-11  was  38,  the 
capacity  of  the  school  l>eing  limited  to  40  pupils. 

GiBLs'  Trade  School  of  Boston. — Started  as  a  philanthropic 
institution  in  July,  1904,  this  school  was  reestablished  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  as  an  independent  industrial  school 
on  September  15,  1909.  Courses  one  year  in  length  are  given  in 
dressmaking,  millinery,  and  machine  operating,  including  cloth  sew- 
ing and  straw  sewing.-  The  school  is  in  session  7i  hours  each  day 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Pupils  devote  28^  hours  to  shop 
work  and  9  hours  to  supplementary  academic  work  and  other  exer- 
cises during  each  week  of  the  course.  The  academic  subjects  consist 
of  business  English,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  A  moderate 
amount  of  domestic  science  is  taught  each  girl,  and  some  attention 
is  also  given  to  physical  training  and  the  laws  of  hygiene.  In  1909-10 
the  school  term  began  on  September  15  and  ended  on  June  22. 
A  summer  term  extending  from  July  5  to  the  last  Friday  in  August 
is  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  school  committee.  The  number  of 
girls  in  attendance  on  May  20,  1910,  was  159,  of  whom  110  were 
studying  dressmaking,  23  millinery,  and  26  machine  operating. 
The  total  registration  during  1909-10  was  347.  This  school  is  more 
fidly  described,  page  278  of  the  present  report. 
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Lawrence  Industrial  School. — The  day  department  of  this 
school  was  estabUshed  February  23,  1909;  and  was  opened  in  the 
following  September.  During  1909-10  three  general  courses  of  study 
in  textile  arts,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  arts  were  provided.  Each 
of  these  courses  was  jplanned  to  cover  three  years  and  to  embrace  a 
number  of  shorter  specific  courses.  For  a  description  of  the  work 
done  in  the  textile-arts  course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
textile  schools  (p.  254)  of  the  present  report.  In  the  mechanic-arts 
course  instruction  is  common  to  all  trades  during  the  first  year,  after 
which  pupils  speciaUze  in  one.  The  trades  taught  in  1909-10  were 
pattern  making  and  molding,  electricians,  and  machine-shop  work. 
The  academic  subjects  taught  in  those  trades  were  English,  civics, 
industrial  history,  mathematics,  electricity,  drafting,  and  mechanics. 
At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  the  course  for  the  third  year  had 
not  been  determined.  First-year  pupils  were  required  to  spend  an 
aggregate  of  23f  hours  each  week  in  the  school,  and  second-year 
pupils  an  aggregate  of  23  hours.  This  time  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  theory  and  practice  work. 

In  the  domestic-arts  course  instruction  was  given  in  dressmaking 
and  millinery  during  1909-10.  The  subjects  taught  included  English, 
civics,  industrial  history,  dressmaking  design,  applied  drawing, 
theory  of  hat  construction,  appUed  arithmetic,  and  chemistry  of 
cooking.  All  pupils  in  this  course  pursue  the  same  studies  during 
the  first  year,  after  which  they  speciaUze  in  either  dressmaking  or 
miUinery.  In  1909-10  the  time  required  of  pupils  each  week  was 
as  follows:  First  year — academic  subjects,  13-^  hours  practice,  7-^ 
hours;  total,  20f  hours.  Second  year — academic  subjects,  12J  hours; 
practice,  10 J  hours;  total,  23  hours.  Third  year — academic  subjects, 
12i  hours;  practice,  10}  hours;  total,  23  hours. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  the  school  shops,  which  are  well 
equipped  with  machines  and  appliances.  Part-time  instruction  is 
also  offered  to  shop  workers.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  fixed 
at  40  weeks.  On  June  29,  1910,  the  enrollment  of  regular  pupils  in 
the  day  courses  was  as  follows:  Textile  arts,  24  (all  males) ;  mechanic 
arts,  81  (all  males);  domestic  arts,  38  (all  females).  In  addition, 
there  were  45  pupils  attending  the  school  on  alternate  half  days  or 
alternate  weeks,  divided  as  follows:  Textile  arts,  9  males;  mechanic 
arts,  30  males ;  domestic  arts,  6  females. 

Montague  Industrial  School. — This  school  was  estabUshed 
June  30,  1908.  A  course  of  five  years,  preparing  boys  and  girls  for 
life's  work  in  a  rural  community,  is  offered.  The  instruction  includes 
agriculture,  carpentry,  and  mechanical  work  for  boys  and  domestic 
science  and  domestic  arts  for  girls.  The  course  is  said  to  be  still  in 
the  formative  stage.     The  school  day  is  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  2.55  p.  m. 
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After  school  hours  work  is  done  in  agriculture  and  carpentry.     In 
1909-10,  36  pupils  were  registered. 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School. — The  day  school  was  opened 
September  8,  1909,  a  course  of  four  years  designed  to  prepare  for  the 
mechanical  industries  being  offered.  The  instruction  is  planned  to 
be  common  to  all.  trades  during  the  first  and  second  years,  and  to  be 
specialized  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In  1909-10  the  subjects 
taught  were  drawing,  theory  of  wood  shopwork,  theory  of  metal  shop- 
work,  mathematics,  English,  and  physical  science.  The  course 
beyond  the  first  year  had  not  been  formulated  at  the  time  this  school 
was  visited.  Pupils  during  1909-10  devoted  16.2  hours  to  theoretical 
instruction  and  19*8  hours  to  practice  work  each  week.  The  school 
is  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.15  to  4.15  p.  m.  on 
five  days  of  the  week.  On  Saturday  the  session  ends  at  noon.  The 
school  year  embraces  40  weeks.  The  enrollment  on  June  1,  1910, 
was  75. 

Newton  Industrial  School. — Day  classes  in  the  Newton  school 
were  organized  February  1,  1909.  A  three-years'  course,  embracing 
the  rudiments  of  machine-shop  practice,  woodworking,  pattern 
making,  electricity,  and  printing,  is  offered.  This  arrangement  con* 
templates  two  years  of  general  preparation  and  a  third  year  of  special- 
ization in  a  particular  trade.  The  subjects  taught  in  1909-10,  which 
included  only  those  of  the  first  year,  were  drawing,  industrial  geogra^ 
phy,  arithmetic,  elementaiy  science,  and  BngUsh.  The  school  is  in 
session  five  days  each  week,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  the 
daily  sessions  lasting  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  noon 
recess.  During  each  year  of  the  course  the  time  of  pupils  is  about 
equally  divided  between  schoolroom  and  shop-practice  work.  The 
school  year  covers  44  weeks.  On  July  1,  1910,  there  were  45  boys  in 
attendance.  The  school  is  maintained  under  city  auspices,  but  the 
expense  of  maintenance  is  largely  met  by  private  donations.  Here- ' 
after  JState  assistance  is  to  be  given. 

Smith's  AoBicuLTuiaAL  School  and  Nobthamfton  School  of 
Industries. — ^EstabUshed  March  15,  1907.  Courses  of  four  years, 
offering  preparation  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  household 
economy,  are  maintained.  In  the  first  and  second  years  the  general 
subjects  are  the  same  for  all  pupils,  but  in  each  department  there  is 
a  specialization  in  its  work.  The  school  has  buildings  worth  probably 
more  than  $90,000.  It  was  established  upon  a  fund  that  has  been 
accumulating  for  many  years,  but  substantial  support  from  the  tax- 
payers of  Northampton  has  been  given.  The  registration  for  1909-10 
was  107,  of  whom  80  were  boys  and  27  girls. 

Somebville  Industrial  School. — Established  September  1,  1910; 
approved  December  9,  1910.     This  school  thus  far  offers  instruction 
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in  woodworkiBg  and  metal  working  for  boys.  The  addition  of  other 
courses  is  planned.  The  courses  of  study  include  shop  practice  in 
wood  and  metal  working;  shop  drawing,  based  on  shop  problems; 
mechanical  instruction  and  shop  science,  comprising  the  study  of  the 
construction^  operations,  and  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
complete  machine;  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  chemis^ 
try;  industrial  history;  and  civics.  The  school  is  in  session  five  days 
per  week.  The  daily  session  occupies  6^  hours,  equal  time  being 
given  to  shopwork  and  to  related  or  cultural  study.  An  advisory 
committee,  composed  of  men  representing  both  industries  taught, 
has  been  appoiated.  According  to  the  latest  available  information 
44  pupils  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school,  which  has  a  total  capacity 
at  the  present  time  of  60. 

WoBCBSTEB  Tbade  SoHOOL.--'School  work  began  February  9, 
1910.  Foui^year  courses  in  woodworking  (pattern  making  and  cabi- 
network) and  metal  working  (machine-shop  practice)  are  provided. 
The  associated  subjects,  arranged  by  years,  are  as  follows: 

Fint  year. — Shop  computations,  ahop  formulas,  geometry,  natural  science,  English, 
hiotcny  ci  commerce  and  invention,  drawing,  and  diop  instruction. 

Second  year, — Shop  computations,  geometry,  study  of  triangles,  commercial  arith- 
metic, cost  accounts,  natural  science,'  commercial  geography,  English,  good  citizen- 
ship, drawing,  and  shop  instruction. 

Third  year, — Cost  accounts,  natural  science,  bookkeeping,  commercial  law,  English, 
good  citizenship,  drawing,  and  shop  instruction. 

Fourth  year.— <k)mmercial  law,  English,  good  citizenship,  strength  of  materials,  jig 
and  fixture  design,  and  shop  instruction. 

Shopwork  occupies  one-half  of  the  whole  school  time  during  each 
year  of  the  course,  the  curriculum  being  so  arranged  that  pupils  have 
alternate  weeks  of  theoretical  instruction  and  shop  practice.  The 
hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  the  session  ends  at  12 
o'clock.  The  school  is  open  all  the  year  except  four  weeks  in  August. 
The  registration  on  May  1,1910,  was  79,  of  whom  41  were  doing  wood- 
work and  38  metal  work.  A  system  of  part-time  instruction  for  one- 
half  day  per  week  to  pupils  employed  in  the  industries  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  school. 

EVENING   INDEPENDENT   INDUSTRIAL.   SCHOOLS. 

The  purpose  underlying  the  establishment  of  evening  independent 
industrial  schools  in  Massachusetts  has  been  to  provide  for  workers 
employed  by  day  in  the  industries  of  the  State  adequate  instruction 
in  all  matters  conducive  to  an  intelligent  and  properly  directed 
exercise  of  their  daily  vocations.  In  many  instances  these  schools 
have  superseded  evening  schools  of  an  inferior  and  inadequate  type. 
The  older  schools  were  not  primarily  industrial  schools  and  in  so  far  as 
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industrial  courses  were  given,  they  were  but  tentative  and  experimental. 
Wilii  the  advent  of  the  independent  schools,  controlled  and  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  State,  industrial  education  for  day  workers 
was  placed  upon  what  is  believed  to  be  a  sound  and  effective  basis. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  an  outline  of  the  work  of  each  of  the  12 
evening  schools  at  present  belonging  to  the  State  system  is  given. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that,  in  the  case  of  several  schools 
named  in  the  following  list,  only  such  of  their  features  as  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  investigation  have  been  included  in  the 
presentation.  For  this  reason  the  facts  reported  for  these  schools 
can  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  complete  exhibit  of  their  work. 
In  instances  where  schools,  in  their  entirety,  are  outside  the  investi- 
gation, the  description  has  been  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Bbocktoh  Industbiai^  School. — ^Established  October  6,  1909. 
Courses  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  mechanical  drawing 
and  engineering  are  provided.  In  1909-10  there  were  enrolled  560 
pupils. 

Cambbidqe  Evkniko  Imnj&raiAL  School. — ^Date  of  original 
establishment,  October  10,  1906;  established  as  an  independent 
industrial  school  October  14,  1907.  Three-year  courses  are  offered. 
The  enrollment  in  the  courses  on  March  23, 1910,  was:  Machine-shop 
practice,  59;  woodworking  and  pattern  making,  32;  forging  and 
foundry  work,  20.  Pupils  in  machine-shop  practice  have  two  hours' 
of  shop  mathematics  and  four  hours  of  practice  work  each  wedc. 
In  the  other  courses  the  whole  time  of  pupils  is  given  to  shop  practice. 
The  school  sessions  are  held  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
is  22  weeks. 

Centbal  Evening  Industrial  School  of  Boston. — This  school 
was  established  September  24,  1908,  by  a  reorganization  of  the  Free 
Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School,  organized  in  1870.  Courses 
three  years  in  length  are  provided.  The  total  enrollment  in  these 
several  courses  between  October  4, 1909,  and  March  18, 1910,  was  167, 
divided  as  follows:  Maclune-shop  practice,  54;  interior  decorating, 
73;  steam  engineers,  40.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  courses  in 
architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  and  building  estimating,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  pupils  were  enrolled.  The  school  is  in  session 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m.  The  entire  time  of  pupils  is  given  to  practice  work.  In  1909-10 
the  school  year  embraced  22  weeks. 

CmooPEB  EvENiNO  Industrial  School. — ^The  date  of  establish- 
ment of  this  school  is  reported  as  November  20,  1908.  Courses  cov- 
ering four  years  are  offered  in  the  woodworking  (carpentry,  pattern 
making,  and  wood  turning)   and  in  machine-shop  practice.    The 
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number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  courses  on  April  1,  1910,  was  100. 
Pupils  taking  both  shopwork  and  drawing  have  four  evenings  each 
week  in  school  while  those  taking  only  shop  work  have  but  two 
evenings.  School  instruction  is  given  on  five  evenings  of  each  week, 
from  7  to  9  o'clock.  The  school  year  comprehends  24  weeks,  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April. 

Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School. — Established  October 
7,  1910;  approved  November  11,  1910.  The  course  of  study  covers 
shop  drawing,  shop  science,  and  shop  mathematics  (including  mensu- 
ration), strength  of  materials,  and  simple  formulas  used  in  problems 
dealing  with  horsepower,  transmission  of  power,  and  elementary 
calculations.  The  plan  is  to  maintain  the  school  for  a  session  of  25 
weeks  each  year,  giving  an  aggregate  of  100  hours  of  instruction  in 
each  course.  An  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed,  which 
consists  of  i^itizens  of  the  town  who  have  had  experience  in  the  metal- 
working  trades,  either  as  workmen  or  directors  of  workmen.-  The 
classes  are  practically  confined  to  boys  and  men  already  engaged  in 
the  industries. 

Lawrence  Industrial  School. — ^The  evening  department  of  this 
school  was  established  Januaiy  20,  1908,  and  opened  March  16, 
foUowing.  Courses  in  -textile  arts,  mechanic  arts,  and  domestic  arts 
are  provided.  The  textile  arts  course  is  described  on  page  254  of  the 
present  volume.  The  course  in  mechanic  arts  is  planned  to  cover  one 
year,  and  includes  instruction  of  a  theoretical  character  for  the 
benefit  of  electricians,  firemen,  steam  engineers,  carpenters,  and 
masons.  During  1909-10  firemen  and  engineers  had  four  hours  per 
week  in  the  school,  while  electricians,  carpenters  and  masons  had  but 
two  hours.  The  domestic  arts  course  in  1909-10  included  only  dress- 
making, in  which  pupils  had  two  hours  of  instruction  each  week, 
most  of  which  was  practice  work.  The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held 
on  five  evenings  of  each  week,  from  7.15  to  9.15  o'clock.  Twenty 
weeks  make  up  the  school  year.  The  enrollment  on  March  1,  1910, 
was  as  follows:  Textile  arts,  313  males;  mechanic  arts,  including  44 
pupils  in  drafting,  374  males;  domestic  arts,  433  females. 

Natick  Industrial  School. — The  school  at  Natick  was  estab- 
lished September  28,  1909.  In  1909-10  a  course  in  cooking  was 
offered,  the  enrollment  in  which  was  92.  The  addition  of  work  in 
sewing  and  dressmaking  is  planned. 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School. — ^In  this  school  the  evening 
courses  for  men  were  opened  January  1,  1910.  A  course  in  millinery 
was  opened  on  March  23  and  one  in  dressmaking  on  April  23  of  the 
same  year.  These  courses  are  each  three  years  in' length.  The  work 
for  men  in  1909-10  consisted  of  carpentry,  machine-shop  practice,  and 
the  study  of  steam  and  gasoline  engines.  In  all  trades  taught  pupils 
had  two  hours  of  theoretical  instruction  and  2  hours  of  shop  practice 
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per  week.  The  school  was  in  session  four  nights  a  week,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  The  school  registra- 
tion for  1910  was  as  follows:  Carpenters,  57;  machinists,  35;  steam 
and  gasoline  engineers,  100;  dressmakers,  95;  milliners,  95. 

Newton  Evening  Independent  Industrial  School. — ^Estab- 
lished in  October,  1910;  approved  November  11,  1910.  Courses  are 
offered  in  mechanical  drawing,  machine  design,  shop  mathematics, 
and  blue-print  reading,  industrial  drawing,  cooking  and  housekeeping, 
and  sewing  and  dressmaking.  The  school  is  open  three  nights  in  the 
week,  for  two  hours  each.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bulk  of  the  member- 
ship in  each  of  the  domestic-art  classes  consists  of  those  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day  in  occupations  for  which  the  evening  instruc- 
tion gives  preparation,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  registration 
at  the  time  of  the  latest  information  was  194,  of  whom  117  were  men 
and  77  were  women. 

Taunton  Industrial  School. — ^This  school  was  established  De- 
cember 23,  1907.  Formerly  courses  in  modeling,  sewing,  and  dress- 
making were  given.  In  the  fall  of  1910  courses  in  industrial  drawing 
and  design  were  organized  and  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  work  was 
discontinued.     In  1909-10,  120  pupils  were  enrolled. 

Walpole  Industrial  School. — ^Established  December  11,  1908; 
this  school  offers  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  architectural  draw- 
ing, and  cooking.  During  1909-10  the  attendance  averaged  about 
14  pupils. 

Worcester  Industrial  School. — ^The  Worcester  school  was 
established  and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  September, 
1910.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Worcester 
School  of  Trades,  of  which  it  is.  an  extension.  The  courses  thus  far 
offered  include  lathe  work,  milling  and  gear  cutting,  planer  and 
shaper  work,  grinder  work,  pattern  making,  house  framing  and  esti- 
mating, gasoline-engine  practice,  mechanical  drawing,  blue-print 
reading,  and  shop  mathematics.  Classes  meet  on  two  evenings  of 
one  week  and  three  of  the  next.  The  school  term  covers  27  weeks. 
According  to  recent  information  the  enrollment  is  215. 

Since  September  1, 1910,  six  schools  have  been  tentatively  approved 
by  the  board  of  education  as  independent  industrial  schools.  These 
are  the  Boston  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding  (day),  the  Hyde 
Park  Evening  Industrial  School,  the  Newton  Evening  Industrial 
School,  the  North  Attleborough  Evening  Industrial  School,  the 
Somerville  Industrial  School  (day),  and  the  Worcester  Evening  Indus- 
trial School. 

The  following  schools  are  at  the  present  time  in  process  of  organiza- 
tion: The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  (day),  the  Cambridge 
Trade  School  for  Boys  (day),  the  Cambridge  Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day),  the  Holyoke  Industrial  School  (day  and  evening),  the  Norwood 
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Industrial  School  (part  time),  the  Pittsfield  Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day),  the  Somerville  Industrial  School  (evening) ,  and  the  Somenrille 
Trade  School  for  Qirls  (day). 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  independent  industrial  schools 
for  the  period  from  July  1, 1909,  to  November  30, 1910,  inclusive,  was 
$129,229.56.  This  sum  does  not  include  expenditures  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  Of  this  amount,  $8,407.88  was  paid  by  towns 
and  cities  for  the  tuition  of  residents  attending  school  in  other  locali- 
ties, the  State  in  turn  reimbursing  such  towns  and  cities  for  one-half 
these  tuition  claims,  or  $4,203*94.  The  State  also  paid  $60,410.84  to 
communities  maintaining  schools,  making  the  total  amount  paid  by 
the  Oommonwealth  to  aid  the  independent  industrial  schools  for  the 
period,  $64,614.78.  The  rate  of  tuition  charged  by  the  schools  for 
nonresident  pupils,  which  is  determined  by  the  board  of  education, 
varies  greatly  in  both  day  and  evening  class  instruction.  The  pre- 
vailing rate  for  the  evening  classes  is  $25  and  for  day  classes  $100 
per  year. 

These  schools  are  looked  upon  as  being  in  a  sense  experiment  sta- 
tions where,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  training  given  to  the  pupils, 
standards  in  industrial  and  agricultural  education  are  being  evolved. 
Guided  largely  by  the  experience  of  the  existiog  schools,  certain 
theories  and  principles  have  been  established,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  development  of  iudus- 
trial  education. 

NSW  YORK. 

Tlie  industrial  and  trade  school  act  of  New  York,  passed  in  1908, 
permits  local  school  authorities  to  establish  two  kinds  of  schools  for 
industrial  training: 

1.  General  industrial  schools,  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  elementary  public-school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
14  years. 

2.  Trade  schools,  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  16 
years  and  who  have  met  such  requirements  as  the  school  authorities 
may  have  prescribed. 

The  first  of  these  two  classes  of  schools  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
(1)  To  keep  pupils  in  school  after  the  compulsory  school  age  is  passed, 
and  (2)  to  make  better  provisions  for  the  vocational  needs  of  tliose 
likely  to  enter  industriad  pursuits.  In  them  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  different  vocations  and  are 
better  prepared  to  select  a  trade  with  some  knowledge  of  their  fitness 
for  it. 

The  schools  of  the  second  class  supplement  tliose  of  the  first.  The 
pupils  in  tlie  lower  schools,  having  been  given  a  chance  to  discover 
their  bent,  are,  in  the  higher  schools,  provided  special  practice  in  a 
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chosen  trade.  Bot&  classes  of  schools  are  intended  to  be  educative 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  hand. 

In  addition  to  these  a  third  class  of  schools  having  for  their  purpose 
the  training  of  young  persons  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  home 
matdng,  are  provided  for  by  article  22,  chapter  16,  Consolidated 
Laws  of  1910.  Schools  of  this  type  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  report. 

The  division  of  trades  schools  of  the  State  educational  department 
has  supervision  of  the  organization  and  management  of  these  schools, 
including  the  licensing  of  teachers,  who  must  prove  not  only  their 
teaching  ability  but  also  their  knowledge  of  the  trades  taught.  The 
schools  being  a  part  of  the  public-school  system,  are  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  local  boards  of  education,  who  are  required  by  the 
law  to  appoint  advisory  boards  of  five  members  representing  the 
trades  or  industries  predominating  in  each  locality.  These  boards, 
while  having  no  administrative  power,  are  expected  to  ex^t^ise  a 
supervisory  interest  and  to  be  consulted  in  matters  pertaining  to 
trade  training. 

The  schools  in  question  are  not  special  schools  in  any  sense  other 
than  that  they  have  an  especially  definite  purpose  and  a  course  of 
study  fitting  in  with  the  purpose.  Hiey  belong  to  the  general  school 
system  and  articulate  with  its  other  parts,  but  their  work  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  work  of  other  departments,  though  including  much 
in  common  with  them.  They  may  properly  be  called  either  "schools,'' 
"departments,"  or  "courses,"  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  word 
"course,"  as  here  used,  does  not  refer  to  merely  a  single  line  of  study, 
but  to  a  group  of  related  studies  forming  in  itself  a  scheme  of  educa- 
tion having  a  distinct  vocational  purpose. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  allotment  of  State  funds  under  the  law,  these 
schools  must  be  independently  organized  and  must  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  at  least  25  pupils.  This  does  not  necessarily  require  a  build- 
ing separate  from  others  used  for  general  school  purposes. 

It  13  held  by  the  State  education  department  that  the  independent 
organization  of  such  schools  or  departments  should  include  the  fol- 
lowing features : 

1.  A  course  of  study  approved  by  the  department.  This  course 
includes  academic  studies  as  well  as  work  of  an  industrial  nature. 
The  law  does  not  definitely  specify  the  amount  of  industrial  work 
which  a  pupil  must  do  in  his  weekly  program,  but  it  is  evident  that 
more  time  should  be  required  than  is  the  case  in  elective  manual- 
training  courses. 

2.  A  special  yearly  report  to  the  department.  The  requmjment  of 
this  special  report  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the  vocational  training  is 
not  obscured  by  other  educational  work  and  so  made  an  unrelated 
and  minor  subject. 
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3.  One  or  more  teachers  holding  special  trades  school  certificates 
and  devoting  their  entire  time  to  tixe  teaching  of  industrial  subjects. 
If  the  school  program  is  so  arranged  that  these  teachers  have  any 
spare  time  they  may  devote  such  extra  time  to  teaching  the  before- 
mentioned  subjects  to  pupils  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the  special 
industrial  courses,  but  they  are  not  to  teach  other  subjects  if  a 
special  State  allotment  of  money  is  to  be  granted. 

In  subjects  other  than  those  which  are  vocational  in  character,  the 
pupils  in  these  special  departments  recite  in  classes  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  public  school  unless  there  is  some  practical  advantage  or 
teaching  economy  in  a  different  arrangement.  Under  no  conditions 
is  there  any  demarcation  between  pupils  preparing  for  industrial 
pursuits  and  those  preparing  for  college  entrance.  Neither  line  of 
study  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  important  than  others  pursued 
in  the  schools. 

No  teacher  is  Hcensed  to  give  instruction  in  these  industrial  courses 
or  departments  who  is  not  specially  prepared  for  such  work.  The 
applicant  for  the  certificate  to  teach  must  furnish  (1)  evidence  of 
satisfactory  general  education  and  (2)  evidence  of  graduation  from 
an  approved  institution  wherein  he  has  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  the  special  subject,  or  evidence  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  which  he  is  to  teach,  gained  through  actual  experience.  In 
addition  he  must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach  such  special  subject. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  take 
the  vocational  courses,  including  English,  history,  science,  and 
anathema  tics,  may  get  a  highnschool  diploma;  that  vocational  sub- 
jects count  toward  such  a  diploma,  and  that  boys  who  are  in  the 
elementary  school  can  get  into  the  high  school  even  if  they  take 
vocational  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  is  no 
intention  to  shut  out  any  such  pupil  from  entrance  to  the  high  school. 

The  education  department  has  decided  to  issue  a  ^  ^junior  trades 
school  certificate,"  this  certificate  to  be  granted  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  six  years  of  elementary  school  training  plus  two  years  of 
intermediate  industrial  school  training,  in  which  at  least  five-twelfths 
of  the  school  program  has  been  given  over  to  industrial  subjects. 
The  remaining  seven-twelfths  of  the  school  program  may  be  devoted 
to  English,  history,  industrial  and  commercial  geography,  and 
industrial  arithmetic.  This  certificate  will  be  signed  by  officials  of 
the  State  education  department,  as  well  as  by  local  school  officials. 

Provision  is  being  made  for  advanced  industrial  training  in  localities 
where  these  intermediate  industrial  schools  are  established,  either 
through  the  organization  of  separate  trades  schools  or  through  tech- 
nical school  departments  in  existing  high  schools.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intermediate  industrial  work  is  to  provide  such  studies 
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as  will  point  out  to  the  child  the  particular  line  of  vocational  activity 
which  he  is  likely  to  pursue  to  his  advantage.  Care  is  being  exercised 
that  industrial  education  shall  have  a  distinct  field  of  its  own. 

The  purpose  of  these  vocational  schools  is  to  educate  young  men 
and  women  for  practical  service.  It  is  expected  that  this  type  of 
education  will  eventuaUy  be  open  to  pupils  who  can  not  attend 
school  every  day,  or  for  the  full  school  term,  and  will  confer  its  aid 
upon  adults  as  well  as  younger  persons.  The  advisory  boards  may 
be  of  great  service  in  fitting  the  general  course  of  study  to  the  special 
requirements  of  their  own  communities. 

When  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  education  department 
are  complied  with,  the  State  makes  an  allowance  of  $500  to  a  school 
for  the  first  industrial  teacher  and  $200  for  each  additional  teacher. 
All  other  expenses  are  provided  for  through  the  local  school  funds. 
So  far  schools  have  been  established  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  Gloversville, 
Hudson,  Lancaster,  Rochester,  Schenectady,  and  Yonkers. 

BOCH£STEB. 

Rochester  was  the  first  city  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the 
State  industrial  and  trade  school  law.  It  now  has  three  schools 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  State  education  department. 
The  first  of  these,  opened  on  December  1,  1908,  has  for  its  aim  the 
training  of  boys  along  general  industrial  lines  and  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  certain  trades.  It  does  not  aim  to  teach  a  trade,  but  to  develop 
efliciency  and  rapidity  in  execution,  so  that  graduates  will  be  better 
fitted  to  enter  their  chosen  trades  than  they  would  be  under  other 
Conditions. 

The  school  opened  with  cabinetmaking  as  the  only  course.  The 
40  boys  who  entered  were  taught  by  two  teachers,  one  instructing 
in  common-school  grade  work  and  drawing  and  the  other  in  shop- 
work.  The  following  February  a  course  in  electricity  was  offered 
and  two  more  teachers  employed,  one  to  give  shop  instruction  in 
electrical  work  and  the  other  to  take  charge  of  ike  grade  work. 
Mechanical  drawing  from  this  time  on  was  taught  by  a  separate 
teacher.  In  February,  1910,  courses  were  added  in  carpentry  and 
plumbing,  and  a  principal  and  three  new  teachers  were  employed. 
In  September,  1910,  courses  in  architectural  drawing  and  machine 
design  were  added.  The  shop  instructors  have  classes  of  from  13  to 
15  pupils  and  the  grade  and  drawing  instructors  have  from  25  to  30. 

The  school  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  is  free  to  any  boy  in  the  city  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  in  the  common  school.  The 
length  of  each  course  is  two  years  of  40  weeks  each.  Thirty  hours 
make  up  the  school  week.     It  is  the  aim  to  place  the  boys  in  con- 
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ditions  as  nearly  like  those  to  be  found  in  actual  practice  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  for  this  reason  the  school  has  more  tiie  air  of  a  j^op  than  of 
a  schooL  School  sessions  are  from  8.30  to  1 1 .30  a«  m.,  and  ttom  12  m* 
to  3  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  indusire.  The  early  closing  in  the 
afternoon  allows  many  boys  to  do  outside  work  and  thus  continue  in 
school  a  longer  period. 

The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  eadi  subject  is  as  follows: 
Shop  work,  15;  shop  maihematics,  4^;  drawing,  5;  English,  3i;  induch 
trial  history  and  civics,  li;  spelling,  1(.  Five  hours  of  home  work 
in  spelling  and  shop  mathematics  are  required  of  all  pupils  each  week« 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  any  fixed  time  of  graduation.  A 
boy  may  enter  school  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  will  be  grad- 
uated as  soon  as  he  completes  tiie  prescribed  course. 

Where  graduates  have  Altered  the  clasfflfied  trades,  shop  foremen 
and  managers  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school. 

The  advanced  boys  are  given  one  afternoon  a  month  to  visit  fac- 
tories and  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  working  conditions. 

A  second  school  was  established  in  Rochester  in  March,  1909.  The 
school  is  in  a  way  a  preparatory  school  to  the  one  established  in  1908. 
Woodworking  and  cabinetmaking  are  taught.  The  younger  and  less 
promising  boys  are  started  here,  but  a  boy  who  evinces  groat  interest 
and  aptitude  is  at  the  earliest  opportunity  transferred  to  the  older 
school  and  placed  in  the  department  for  which  he  seems  the  best 
fitted  or  which  he  prefers.  One  teacher  is  employed  for  practice 
work  and  one  for  academic  instruction.  The  daily  sessions  are  5| 
hours  in  length,  and  the  school  is  conducted  upon  practically  the 
same  plan  as  the  one  just  described. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  of  Rochester 
was  opened  in  September,  1909,  as  a  home-making  school,  with  one 
teacher  who  gave  instruction  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  general  care  of 
the  home  and  another  teacher  for  academic  instruction.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1910,  millinery  and  sewing  were  added,  and  in  September, 
1910,  the  school  was  entirely  reorganized.  Home  making  was  made 
secondary  to  the  work  of  preparing  girls  to  enter  the  trades  of  mil- 
linery and  dressmaking.  All  girls  are  now  required  to  take  instruc- 
tion in  cooking,  but  not  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  gainful  occu- 
pation. A  description  of  this  school  will  be  foimd  in  the  chapter  on 
"Girls'  schools,"  page  307  of  this  report. 

Ai3Ainr. 

A  vocational  school  was  established  in  Albany  in  April,  1909* 
Any  pupil  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  the  public  school 
may  be  admitted.     Girls  devote  one-half  of  the  daily  session  of  six 
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houre  to  aeademic  studies  and  one*ha]f  to  vocational  work  and 
drawing.  Boys  have  20  hours  of  academic  work  and  10  hours  of 
shop  practice  per  wedlc.  The  schoolroom  instruction  does  not  di£Per 
materially  from  that  described  for  the  Rochester  school.  The  boys 
hATe  instruction  in  cabinetmaking,  the  girls  in  sewing  and  cooking. 

In  the  cabinetmaking  shop  industrial  conditions  are  reproduced 
as  neariy  as  possiUe.  Pupils  have  charge  of  the  tool  room  and  stock 
room  and  in  some  cases  act  as  foremen,  with  duties  as  cleariy  defined 
as  those  of  any  shop  foremen.  Pupil  workers  ring  in  and  out  on  a 
time-record  clock  as  in  a  regular  producing  shop.  The  ''shop" 
timekeeper  eadi  week  issues  a  ''pay  slip''  to  the  pupil  at  the  rate  of 
4  ceniB  per  hour.  This  becomes  a  weekly  statement  of  the  number 
of  hours  for  which  he  receives  credit.  Sometimes  he  is  docked  an 
hour  for  tardiness,  closing  up  work  too  early,  or  Kstlessness  in  his 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  hours  of  shopwork  as  well  as  the 
boys'  standing  are  considered  in  making  out  the  grade  card.  So 
thoroughly  is  the  shop  idea  carried  out  that  the  entire  school  attend- 
ance is  kept  on  a  time-keeping  basis  by  pupil  timekeepers.  Pupils 
share  in  all  the  running  of  the  school  shop — a  fact  that  eliminates 
what  is  usually  known  as  discipline  in  schools  and  puts  in  its  place  a 
sense  of  responsibility  which  helps  to  make  character. 

Business  skill  as  well  as  manual  skill  is  developed.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  is  sufficiently  skilled  he  takes  orders  for  products  made  in  the 
shop.  The  boy  then  becomes  the  "contractor."  He  draws  up  ihe 
plans  and  specifications,  estimates  the  amount  of  material  to  be  used, 
and  puts  in  his  order  to  the  stockroom  clerk.  Having  taken  the 
order,  he,  and  not  the  teacher,  is  responsible  for  its  satisfactory 
completion. 

The  general  scheme  is  the  same  for  the  ^rls.  In  the  cooking  school 
girls,  in  relays  of  25,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  serve  noon 
luncheons  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  (75  or  more  persons)  daily.  The 
pupils  do  the  planning  of  the  bill  of  fare,  also  the  marketing  and 
buying.  A  cashier  and  an  assistant  cashier,  both  pupils,  keep  the 
accounts  and  do  the  banking.  The  lunches  are  sold  at  2  cents  per 
item,  the  average  lunch  check  amounting  to  6  cents.  Each  relay 
of  girls  serves  two  weeks.*  In  addition  to  the  lunches  the  ^rls  take 
orders  for  bread,  cake,  pastry,  etc. 

The  sewing  room  is  equipped  with  25  sewing  tables  and  5  sewing 
machines,  and  has  its  girl  forewoman.  The  work  begins  with  hem- 
ming. The  pupils  have  hemmed  all  of  the  table  linen  used  by  the 
school  and  also  have  made  curtains  for  the  household  department. 
The  girls  take  orders  for  window  curtains  with  stenciled  borders,  for 
aprons,  children's  clothes,  shirt  waists,  etc.  Many  of  the  children 
bring  the  sewing  for  their  homes  and  do  it  in  the  school  shop. 
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The  academic  work  is  very  closely  correlated  with  the  practice, 
work.  In  the  drafting  room  the  boys  draw  designs  for  furniture  and 
machinery.  The  girls  draft  patterns  for  garments  and  lay  the 
scientific  foundations  for  the  tailoring  and  dressmaking  trades. 

The  arithmetic  classes  work  out  the  problems  that  arise  in  the 
shops.  The  compositions  in  the  English  classes  are  upon  subjects 
releyant  to  the  shopwork.  History  is  studied  in  the  English  class 
in  its  relation  to  character  making  and  civics  in  its  relation  to  local 
affairs. 

A  second  vocational  center  has  recently  been  opened  at  school 
No.  6  in  Albany,  which  is  to  be  conducted  upon  practically  the  same 
lines  as  the  one  described.  The  principal  maintains  what  may  be 
termed  a  vocational  bureau,  where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  system  of  intelligent  vocational  direction  for  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

OLOVEBSVILLE. 

The  school  at  Gloversville,  established  in  November,  1909,  is  unique 
among  vocational  schools  in  that  it  is  the  only  institution  in  the  United 
States  known  to  be  teaching  the  glove-making  trade.  Gloversville, 
with  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  noted  as  a  glove-making  center.  It  is 
estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  school  children  who  go  from  the 
public  schools  of  this  city  into  gaioful  occupations  enter  some  branch 
of  the  leather  or  glove  industry,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to 
develop  in  them  the  ability  and  skill  which  will  enable  them  success- 
fully to  meet  these  conditions. 

The  school  program  is  so  arranged  that  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  may  devote  one  or  more  45-minute  periods  per  day  to 
vocational  work.  Usually  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  devote  one 
period,  those  of  the  eighth  grade  two  periods,  and  high-school  pupils 
three  periods  to  glove  making  each  day.  There  is  no  attempt  at  cor- 
relation of  school  and  shop  work.  The  only  coimection  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  the  time  from  the  regular  school  work 
to  attend  the  factory  training  classes. 

The  gloves  are  cut  out  at  the  factory  and  sent  to  the  school,  where 
the  pupils  make  them  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  teacher  who  has 
had  23  years'  experience  in  a  glove  factory.  The  least  experienced 
begin  on  sewing  mittens,  and  learn  the  trade  step  by  step  until  they 
can  put  in  the  thumb,  which  is  considered  the  most  difficult  operation. 
When  the  gloves  are  completed  they  are  returned  to  the  factory 
whence  they  came.  Neither  the  school  nor  the  pupil  gets  pay  for 
the  work.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  glove-making  class  in 
June,  1910,  was  60. 

In  addition  to  the  day-school  work  a  night  training  school  for  glove 
makers,  with  about  30  pupils  enrolled,  is  open  for  50  nights  (5  nights 
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per  week,  2  hours  per  night)  (kiring  the  year.  This  school  is  attended 
by  persons  employed  during  the  day,  mostly  in  clerical  positions,  but 
the  majority  of  those  who  have  finished  the  school  course  have  secured 
work  at  the  trade. 

TONKERS. 

The  Yonkers  school  is  similar  to  that  at  Rochester.  Both  a  trade 
and  a  vocational  department  were  opened  January  1,  1910.  The 
vocational  work  may  be  commenced  upon  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade.  This  covers  two  years  and  is  intended  to  give  the  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  discover  their  aptitudes.  The  last  two  years,  spent  in 
the  trade  department,  are  intended  to  develop  the  aptitudes  of  pupils 
along  definite  trade  lines. 

In  the  vocational  department  girls  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing. 
At  the  time  this  school  was  visited  carpentiy  was  the  only  subject 
taught  to  males,  but  it  is  the  plan  to  offer  instruction  in  any  trade  for 
which  there  may  be  a  demand.  The  academic  work  is  that  of  the 
regular  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  trade  department  has  no  provision  for  girls  at  present.  The 
boys  are  instructed  in  pattern  making  and  machine-shop  work  and 
forging,  the  work  being  so  planned  as  to  take  the  boy  where  the  voca- 
tional department  leaves  him  and  give  him  two  years  of  trade  training 
which  will  fit  him  to  go  at  once  into  a  gainful  occupation. 

The  teachers  here  are  practical  tradesmen,  but  are  required  to  take 
a  normal  course  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  training 
school  for  teachers. 

While  theoretically  the  trade  department  is  open  to  boys  14  years 
of  age,  in  practice  no  boys  under  16  are  enrolled.  The  academic 
work  corresponds  to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high  school. 

In  addition  to  the  day  schools  night  continuation  classes  are  held 
two  nights  per  week  for  60  nights.  Courses  are  given  for  machinists, 
blacksmiths,  patternmakers,  carpenters,  cabinetmakers,  and  plumb- 
ers. No  academic  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  school,  but 
pupils  who  desire  it  may  attend  the  regular  evening  high  school  on 
alternate  nights. 

HUDSON. 

The  Hudson  Industrial  School,  opened  September  7, 1909,  is  similar 
to  the  Albany  school,  but  the  work  is  more  limited.  Woodworking, 
including  practical  training  in  the  use  of  tools  and  furniture  making, 
is  the  only  subject  taught  to  the  boys.  A  course  in  domestic  science 
is  provided  for  the  girls.  In  this  school  pupils  who  have  completed 
the  sixth  grade  and  who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age  are  given  their 
choice  of  entering  the  regular  seventh  grade  classes  or  taking  the  voca- 
tional work.    The  schoolroom  instruction  in  the  vocational  course  is 
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equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular  course  and  is  credited  for  high-school 
entrance,  but  it  is  somewhat  different  in  character  in  order  to  give  the 
theoretical  training  which  underlies  the  trade. 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  day  is  given  to  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish;  spelling,  mathematics  with  reference  to  shop  requirements, 
geography,  and  history  and  civics,  with  special  emphasis  upon  social 
and  industrial  development.  In  the  shop,  during  the  remaining 
half  day,  the  boys  are  engaged  at  making  furniture  for  use  in  the 
schools,  and  are  also  allowed  to  make  articles  for  their  own  use,  in 
which  case  they  pay  for  the  materials  used.  They  also  take  orders 
for  furniture  to  be  sold.  When  the  product  is  to  be  sold  pupils  are 
paid  3  cents  per  hour  for  their  work.  There  is  said  to  be  a  steady  sale 
for  bread,  cakes,  and  cookies  made  by  the  cooking  class.  During 
1909-10  about  $125  was  obtained  from  the  sale  of  furniture  and  $50 
from  baked  goods.    The  cost  of  materials  for  the  year  was  $250. 

lANCASTEB. 

At  Lancaster  the  industrial  department  was  opened  in  1909. 
Classes  are  open  to  all  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  of  the 
public  school.    A  two  years'  course  in  woodworking  only  is  offered. 

SCHENECTADY. 

The  first  industrial  school  at  Schenectady  was  established  in 
September,  1909,  the  second  in  September,  1910.  There  is  one 
teacher  of  vocational  work  in  each  school.  Woodworking  and  cabinet- 
making  is  the  only  course  so  far  offered. 

BUFFALO. 

The  Seneca  Vocational  School  was  estabUshed  in  September,  1909. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  beginning  of  trades  so  that 
graduates  may  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  A  secondary 
motive  is  the  retention  of  the  boy  in  school  for  two  additional  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 

The  course  of  study  includes  academic  subjects  and  the  theory  of 
the  trades,  as  well  as  actual  shop  practice. 

AppUcants  for  instruction  must  be  public-school  pupils  at  least  13 
years  of  age,  unless  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  in  which 
case  they  may  be  admitted  at  12  years.  A  total  of  50  pupils  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  class.  These  were  distributed  as  follows:  Cabinet- 
work, 17;  carpentry,  17;  printing,  10;  electrical  work  (wiring  for  light 
and  telephones),  6. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years.  The  academic  subjects 
taught  are  arithmetic,  spelling,  English,  bookkeeping,  electricity,  and 
lectures  on  industrial  economics.     During  the  week  14i  hours  are 
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devoted  to  the  schoolroom  and  13^  hours  to  the  shop.  Classes  are 
held  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  a  half 
hour  for  lunch.  The  school  year  covers  40  weeks,  beginning  with  the 
first  Monday  in  September  and  closing  about  June  25.  There  is  also 
a  summer  term  of  4  weeks  during  which  industrial  work  only  is 
taught. 

At  the  completion  of  a  course  a  diploma  will  be  awarded.  Three 
teachers  are  at  present  employed — one  for  teaching  theory  and  two 
for  instruction  in  shop  practice. 

The  equipment  is  valued  at  $1,700*  During  1909-10  the  school 
received  from  the  State  $900  as  its  share  of  the  appropriation  for 
vocational  work.  The  cost  of  materials  for  the  year  amounted  to 
$800.    No  marketable  product  is  made  by  the  pupils. 

CONKS  cncuT. 

In  addition  to  the  public  industrial  schools  maintained  in  several 
localities,  which  are  supported  in  part  by  State  funds,  Connecticut 
has  recently  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  trade  instruction  wholly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  history  of  industrial  education  under  State 
control  in  Connecticut  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  creation  of  a 
commission  by  the  general  assembly  in  1903,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  farade  schools  with  a  view  to  their  adop* 
tion  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  system.  This  commission,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  question,  submitted  a  final  report  in  1907  recom- 
mending the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  to  any  trade  school,  under 
certain  conditions,  an  appropriation  equal  in  amount  to  that  contrib- 
uted by  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  located.  It  was  further 
recommended  that  all  details  in  the  management  of  such  schools  be 
controlled  by  the  local  school  boards,  subject  to  the  general  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

In  1909  a  special  education  commission  presented  a  report  to  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  '4t  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  to  a  considerable  extent  industrial  education,  includ- 
ing training  in  at  least  the  elements  of  agriculture." 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  these  commissions,  and  in 
view  of  popular  demand,  a  law  providing  for  the  creation  of  two  schools 
for  free  public  instruction  ''in  the  arts  and  practices  of  trades"  was 
enacted.  This  measure,  the  text  of  which  is  reproduced  on  page  601 
of  the  present  report,  was  approved  June  23, 1909,  and  became  opera- 
tive immediately.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  provided 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  two  State  trade  schools  created  by  this  law  are  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  State  board  of  education,  and  that  body  is  authorized 
and  empowered  by  the  law  to  make  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers,  and  tlie 
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expenditure  of  the  fund  provided  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

Piusuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  act,  the  State  board  of 
education  located  one  of  the  schools  at  Bridgeport  and  the  other 
at  New  Britain.  The  subjects  for  instruction  are  selected,  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools,  but  prior  to  their  adoption  they  must  be 
submitted  to  the  State  board  of  education  for  approval.  The  schools 
are  in  continuous  session  every  week  day  of  the  year,  except  legal 
holidays,  and  pupils  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  Any  resident  of 
the  State  who  is  14  years  of  age  or  older  may  attend  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  law  under  which  these  schools  were  established  permits  the 
admission  of  children  under  14  years  of  age  during  public-school 
vacations.  Instruction  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  State.  Non- 
residents may  be  required  to  pay  for  instruction,  the  rates  for  which 
have  not  yet  been  formulated. 

STATE   TBADE   SCHOOL,  BBIDOEPOBT. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  was  decided  upon  by  the  State 
board  of  education  on  September  15,  1909.  Both  day  and  evening 
instruction,  also  cooperative  industrial  day  classes,  are  provided. 

Day  school. — The  specific  purpose  of  the  day  school  is  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade.  The 
pupils  do  not  work  at  gainful  occupations  outside  of  school  hours, 
as  do  the  pupils  in  the  cooperative  classes.  The  school  was  opened  for 
instruction  on  August  15,  1910.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  on 
August  30,  1910,  was  as  follows:  Machinists,  13;  carpenters,  10; 
dressmakers,  15.  The  industrial  training  in  the  day  trade  school  is 
considered  equal  to  a  full  period  of  apprenticeship  in  each  of  the 
trades  taught. 

The  time  devoted  to  theoretical  training  for  the  trades  of  machinist 
and  carpenter  is  12^  hours  per  week  for  each  year  of  the  course. 
The  subjects  taught  in  each  year  are  making  and  reading  drawings, 
trade  mathematics,  spelling,  industrial  history,  lectures,  and  general 
instruction.  Pupils  preparing  themselves  for  the  machinist  trade 
have  mechanical  drawing,  while  those  learning  carpentry  have  archi- 
tectural drawing.  Both  classes  of  pupils  receive,  incidentally,  some 
instruction  in  free-hand  drawing. 

In  dressmaking  the  time  devoted  to  theoretical  training  is  10  hours 
per  week  for  each  year  of  the  course,  and  the  subjects  taught  are 
designing  patterns,  English,  arithmetic,  lectures  and  general  instruc- 
tion, free-hand  drawing  (incidentally),  and  industrial  Hstory. 

The  full  course  of  training  for  the  machinist  and  the  carpenter 
trades  is  two  and  one-half  years  in  length.  For  dressmaking  the  full 
course  is  two  years. 
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Practice  work  in  the  machinist  and  the  carpenter  trades  occupies 
36^  hours  per  week  during  each  year  of  the  course,  while  the  time 
devoted  to  practice  work  in  dressmaking  is  39  hours  per  week. 

The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  theoretical  training 
and  practice  work  is  49  for  all  pupils.  The  foregoing  program  of 
practice  work  is  not  considered  permanently  fixed;  some  changes 
may  be  made  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  p.m. 
to  6  p.  m.y  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive;  on  Saturday  the  hours  are 
from  8  a.  m.  to  12.  The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year,  no  pro- 
vision being  made  for  summer  sessions  or  vacation  periods.  The 
usual  legal  holidays  are  observed.  As  in  other  units  of  the  State 
trade-school  system,  lesson  sheets  prepared  especially  for  the  use  of 
the  school  are  used  instead  of  textbooks. 

A  diploma  or  certificate  of  efficiency  will  be  presented  to  pupils 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  training. 

Four  teachers  were  employed  in  the  day  school  in  1910.  These 
were  selected  from  scientific  schools  and  from  the  trades.  All  four 
gave  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects,  and  three  of  them  instruction 
in  practice  work  also.  All  have  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the 
trade  taught,  while  two  have  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  One  teacher  has  had  experience  in  supervising  the  work  of 
teachers. 

The  school  occupies  two  floors  in  a  leased  building  formerly  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  mechanical  equipment,  which  was 
supplied  by  local  manufacturers  of  the  city,  includes  all  the  latest  and 
most  approved  types  of  tools  and  machinery.  Materials  used  in 
practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

The  school  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  from  the 
State,  a  part  of  this  amount  ^oing  to  the  support  of  the  evening 
school  and  the  cooperative  classes.  Additional  financial  assistance, 
amounting  to  $15,000,  was  received  from  the  local  manufacturers  to 
provide  equipment  for  the  school.  No  fees  are  charged  for  instruc- 
tion.   Up  to  the  present  time  no  productive  work  has  been  attempted. 

Evening  school. — ^This  school  was  established  and  opened  on  the 
same  dates  as  the  day  trade  school,  and  the  general  management, 
rules,  and  conditions  L  similar.  The  purpose  of  the  night  ^hool  i^ 
to  furnish  free  industrial  instruction  to  persons  working  during  the 
day  who  may  desire  to  increase  their  knowledge  and  efficiency  in 
their  vocation.  On  August  30,  1910,  the  number  of  pupils  by  trades 
were  machinists  40,  carpenters  40,  and  dressmakers  24. 

The  evening  school  has  fixed  no  limit  to  the  length  of  the  course, 
the  purpose  being  to  continue  the  training  of  pupils  until  they  arrive 
at  a  stage  of  efficiency  that  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils.    The  theoretical  subjects  selected  for  study  during  the 
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first  year  of  the  courses  for  machinists  and  carpenters  are  making 
and  reading  drawings^  trade  mathematics,  spelling,  'and  industrial 
history.  In  dressmaking  the  theoretical  subjects  for  study  in  the 
first  year  are  lectures  and  general  instruction,  free-hand  drawing, 
designing  patterns,  English,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  industrial 
history. 

The  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  studies  is  two  hours  per  week  and 
that  given  to  practice  work  four  hours,  making  a  total  of  six  hours 
devoted  to  schoolroom  studies  and  shop  practice  each  week  during 
the  first  year.  The  program  of  practice  work  has  not  been  definitely 
fixed  for  the  night  school,  but  that  used  in  the  day  school  is  followed 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  9.30 
p.  m.  on  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week. 

The  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  school  are  those  employed 
in  the  day  trade  school,  with  an  additional  teacher  for  practice  work 
in  the  machinist  trade.  This  teacher  was  selected  because  of  prac- 
tical experience  at  the  trade.  The  sessions  of  the  evening  school  are 
held  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  day  school,  and  the  same  equip- 
ment is  used  by  both. 

Cooperative  classes. — FoUowing  an  agreement  made  by  the  State 
board  of  education  with  the  manufacturers'  association  of  Bridge- 
port, the  cooperative  classes  were  oiganized  on  October  3,  1910. 

These  are  located  in  the  same  building  and  are  under  the  same 
general  management,  rules,  and  conditions  as  the  day  trade  school. 

The  purpose  is  to  cooperate  with  employers  by  furnishing  technical 
instruction  to  their  apprentices.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  classes 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  Apprentices  serving  a  regular 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist  or  tool-making  trades  in  any 
establishment  are  received  as  pupils.  The  lowest  age  limit  for  aci- 
mission  is  16;  there  is  no  maximum  age  limitation. 

On  October  8,  1910,  there  were  35  pupils  who  were  receiving 
technical  instruction  in  the  machinist's  trade  and  25  who  were  study- 
ing tool  making.  The  subjects  studied  were  mechanical  drawing, 
free-hand  drawing,  trade  mathematics,  spelling,  industrial  history, 
and  lectures  and  general  instruction. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  fixed  at  two  years,  but  the  period  may 
be  extended  to  meet  future  contingencies. 

Two  hours  per  day  during  two  days  of  each  week  are  devoted  to 
theoretical  instruction  by  each  pupil.  The  practical  training  is 
obtained  in  the  establishment  where  the  apprentices  are  employed. 
The  hours  on  which  school  instruction  is  given  are  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  School  sessions  are  held  every  week  day  for  35  weeks  during 
each  year  of  the  course,  banning  on  September  1  and  ending  on 
May  1.    Lesson  sheets  instead  of  textbooks  are  used,  and  reference 
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booka  provided  for  the  day  trade  school  are  also  available  for  the  use 
of  the  apprentices  and  the  teacher. 

There  was  only  one  teacher  employed  for  the  instniction  of  the 
cooperative  classes  in  1010.  This  teacher  is  a  university  graduate 
in  mechanical  engineering  and  had  had  two  and  one-half  years'  prac^ 
tieal  experience  in  the  machinist  trade,  as  well  as  two  years'  ezperi* 
ence  as  a  teacher  of  theoretical  subjects  relating  to  that  trade. 

STATE   TRADE   SCHOOL,   NEW   BRITAIK. 

The  State  Trade  School  at  New  Britain  is  under  the  same  adminis- 
trative control  and  is  governed  by  the  same  general  rules  and  condi- 
tions as  the  State  Trade  School  at  Bridgeport.  School  work  began 
on  June  20,  1910.  On  August  15,  following,  there  were  11  pupils  in 
machine-shop  work,  5  in  tool  making,  3  in  die  making,  2  in  carpentry, 
and  2  in  pattern  making. 

To  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  this  school  the  applicant  must  have  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  aritlimetic  and  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  the  English  language.  The  full  course  of  instruction  for  all 
trades  is  fixed  at  two  years,  and  the  program  for  theoretical  training 
is  as  follows: 

Maehine-shop  work, — Making  and  reading  working  drawingB^  trade  mathematicfl, 
diemaking  and  toolmaking,  and  theory  of  the  trade,  including  strength  of  materiaLi, 
HM  and  care  of  took,  nee  of  micrometer,  threada,  and  gears. 

Carpentry. — Making  and  reading  woridng  drawings,  trade  mathematioB,  and  the 
theory  of  the  trade,  including  care  and  use  of  tools,  claasification  of  lumber,  use  of  steel 
square  in  framing,  value  of  nails  and  screws  and  their  uses. 

Pattern  making. — ^Making  and  reading  working  drawings,  trade  mathematics  and  the 
theory  of  the  trade,  including  rules  of  shrinkage,  prints,  cores,  tail  prints,  green  sand, 
dry  sand,  and  loam. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week,  from 
8  a.  m«  to  6.  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  recess  at  noon.  On  Saturday  the 
hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  School  work  continues  during  the 
entire  year.  First-year  pupils  have  15  hours  of  schoolroom  work  and 
34  hours  of  shop  practice  per  week.  At  the  time  the  school  was  vis- 
ited the  course  for  the  second  year  had  not  been  formulated. 

Lesson  sheets  prepared  especially  for  the  school  are  used  instead  of 
textbooks.  Periodical  trade  publications  are  used  for  reference  by 
pupils  and  teachers. 

The  school  employed  three  teachers  in  1910.  All  three  teachers 
gave  instruction  in  theoretical  subjects,  and  two  of  them  also  gave 
instruction  in  practice  work.  One  of  the  teachers  of  theoretical  sub- 
jects is  a  college  graduate,  one  is  a  high-school  graduate,  and  one  is  a 
practical  workman  selected  from  the  trades.  One  teacher  hadhad  four 
years'  experience,  and  two  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  teaching 
trades. 
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The  school  is  located  in  a  building  that  was  recently  erected  for  an 
up-to-date  manufacturing  plant.  Entirely  new  and  modem  ma- 
chinery of  the  most  approved  type  was  provided  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers of  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  125,000  for  the  support 
of  the  school;  the  local  manufacturers  have  contributed  $10,000  for 
the  shop  equipment. 

The  materials  used  in  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

Owing  to  the  recent  establishment  of  the  school  pupils  have  not 
been  sufficiently  advanced  to  turn  out  a  marketable  product.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  school  officials  to  arrange  with  local  manufac- 
turers to  send  unfinished  parts  of  machinery  to  the  school  so  that 
in  the  future  the  pupils  may  do  productive  work. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

The  New  Jersey  law  granting  State  aid  to  schools  for  industrial 
education  was  enacted  in  1881.  This  law,  which  has  several  times 
been  amended,  provides  for  an  annual  contribution  by  the  State  of 
an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  by  a  locality  for  the  support  of 
an  industrial  school,  but  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  local 
expenditure  be  not  less  than  $3,000  and  the  contribution  of  the 
State  not  more  than  $7,000.  In  cases  where  $100,000  or  more  is 
raised  by  the  locality  for  the  purchase  of  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, in  addition  to  $3,000  or  more  for  maintenance,  the  State  may 
duplicate  the  local  expenditure  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10,000 
per  annum.  The  text  of  this  law  will  be  found  on  pages  607  and 
508  of  the  present  report.  • 

An  amendment  to  the  law,  approved  March  22,  1895,  provides  for 
a  board  of  trustees  for  each  school  so  established,  the  board  to 
consist  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  as 
ex-officio  members  and  eight  active  members  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  board  has  full  authority  in 
all  administrative  matters  of  the  school.  In  order  to  obtain  aid 
from  the  State  the  courses  of  study  adopted  in  the  school  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  October  19,  1903,  the 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youth,  located 
at  Bordentown,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of 
education  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  annum  was  appropriated  for 
its  support.  Succeeding  legislatures  increased  the  appropriation  for 
the  school's  maintenance  in  addition  to  providing  special  funds  for 
buildings  and  equipment.  In  1910  the  amount  of  State  aid  was 
fixed  at  $18,000. 

The  laws  of  New  Jersey  (sec.  205,  Ch.  I,  Acts  of  Second  Special 
Session  of  Legislature,   1903)   authorize  the  duplication  from  the 
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State  treasury  of  amounts  expended  for  industrial  education  or 
manual  training  by  any  school  district  up  to  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
provided  at  least  $260  is  raised  by  the  district.  The  course  of  study 
musty  in  every  case,  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education 
before  State  assistance  is  given.  Up  to  the  present  time  more  than 
50  school  districts  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this 
law,  the  instruction  given  being  manual  training  rather  than  indus- 
trial education. 

Three  schools  have  been  established  under  the  indu9trial*education 
act  of  1881.  These  are  the  Newark  Technical  School  (1885),  the 
Hoboken  Industrial  School  (1888),  and  the  Trenton  School  of  Indus- 
trial Arts  (1898).  The  work  of  the  Trenton  and  Hoboken  schools, 
it  is  believed,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report. 
In  the  Newark  Technical  School,  the  sessions  of  which  are  held  only 
in  the  evening,  courses  in  electric  wiring,  electroplating,  and  plumbing 
form  a  part  of  the  instruction  offered.  These  are  essentially  trade 
courses.  For  this  reason  a  brief  account  of  the  institution  is  given 
herewith. 

NEWARK  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  opened  to  pupils  on  February  9,  1885,  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade,  the  members  of 
which  felt  the  need  of  supplying  industrial  education  for  those  already 
employed  at  trades.  Its  object  is  ''the  advancement  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city  and  State  in  the  line  of  technical  and 
industrial  education."  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of 
trustees  of  eight  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  law  providing  schools  for  industrial 
education. 

On  October  4,  1909,  the  total  enrollment  of  the  school  was  365. 
Of  these,  however,  only  46  pupils  were  in  courses  falling  within  the 
scope  of  this  investigation.  These  were:  Electric  wiring,  19;  elec^ 
troplating,  17;  and  plumbing,  10.  The  remaining  pupils  were  pui^ 
suing  courses  largely  technical  in  character. 

In  general,  males  of  16  years  or  older,  of  good  moral  character,  are 
received  as  pupils.  In  the  electric-wiring  course  applicants  must 
pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic.  Before  admission  to  the  plumbing 
class  can  be  had  candidates  must  pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic 
and  also  must  show  that  they  have  worked  at  the  plumber's  trade 
for  at  least  one  year.  No  entrance  examination  is  required  in  the 
course  for  electroplaters.  In  all  three  courses  pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time  of  the  school  year  provided  they  do  not  retard  the  work  of 
the  class. 

The  length  of  the  course  in  each  of  the  three  trades  mentioned  is 
two  years.    In  electric  wiring  pupils  have  two  hours  of  lectures  on 
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electricity  and  two  hours  of  practice  work  during  each  week  of  the 
£brst  year,  and  two  hours  of  practice  work  alone  in  each  week  of  the 
second  year.  In  electroplating  the  course  is  so  arranged  that  pupils 
get  two  hours  of  chemistry  Qectures)  and  four  hours  of  practice  per 
week  in  the  first  year,  and  five  hours  of  chemistry  Noctures  and 
laboratory  work)  with  two  hours  of  practice  per  week  in  the  second 
year. 

The  plumbing  work  is  arranged  as  follows:  First  year,  two  hours 
of  lectures  on  chemistry,  two  hours  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  four 
hours  of  shop  practice  per  week ;  second  year,  two  hours  of  mechanical 
drawing,  four  hours  of  chemical  laboratory  work,  and  two  hours  of 
shop  practice  per  week.  In  this  course  the  drawing  consists  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  house  trap,  fresh-air  inlets,  all  the  connections  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  runs  of  drain,  waste,  and  yent  piping,  as 
weU  as  the  elevations  of  all  plumbing  fixtures  with  the  required 
drain,  vent,  and  supply  pipes  and  connections.  On  the  completion 
of  the  details  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  draw  the  diagrams  of  plumb- 
ing and  piping  for  the  plan  and  elevation  of  all  classes  of  buildings, 
from  small  dwellings  to  large  office  buildings,  apartment  houses, 
or  public  buildings.  The  purpose  of  the  instruction  is  not  ''to  make 
plumbers  of  the  students  following  the  course"  but  ''to  educate 
plumbers." 

The  school  is  in  session  five  nights  a  week,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclu- 
sive, from  6.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  Individual  pupik  are  required  to 
attend  from  one  to  five  evenings  per  week,  depending  on  the  course 
taken  and  the  stage  of  advancement  attained  therein.  The  school 
year  embraces  30  weeks,  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  the  second 
Friday  in  May,  with  10  days  of  vacation  at  Christmas.  Pupils  com- 
pleting the  full  two-year  course  are  awarded  a  certificate  showing  the 
work  accomplished. 

In  1909-10  four  teachers  were  employed  in  giving  instruction  in  the 
three  trades  mentioned.  Of  these,  all  four  had  attended  technical 
or  scientific  schools  for  periods  ranging  from  two  to  five  years  and 
three  had  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the  trade  taught.  A  teacher 
of  mechanical  drawing  in  the  plumbing  course  had  worked  five  years 
as  a  practical  draftsman.  The  three  teachers  of  practice  work 
reported  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade. 

The  equipment  for  trade  instruction  in  the  three  branches  named 
above  represents  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $3,000,  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  electroplating  course  requiring  tiie  greatest  outlay. 
The  materials  used  in  1909-10  cost  about  $175.  In  the  electric  wiring 
and  plumbing  courses  the  tuition  fee  is  $5  per  term  (half  year).  In 
electroplating,  pupils  pay  $7.50  per  term  in  the  first  year  and  $5  per 
term  in  the  second  year.  A  deposit  of  $5  for  tools  is  required  in  the 
plumbing  and  electric  wiring  courses,  this  money  being  refunded 
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on  the  return  of  the  tools  in  good  condition.  No  other  fees  or  eharges 
are  made. 

The  Newark  Technical  School  receiyee  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$7,000  from  the  State  and  $10,000  from  the  city.  The  tuition  fees 
for  the  year  1909-10  amounted  to  $1,38?,  of  which  about  $500  was 
paid  by  pupils  in  the  electric  wiring,  electroplating,  and  plumbing 
classes. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  marketable  product.  The  work  of  the 
pupils  is  either  dismantled  and  the  material  used  again,  or  retained 
for  purpose  of  exhibition.  There  is  said  to  be  considerable 
demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  among  manufactures  and  builders 
of  the  city,  who  find  that  the  school  training  produces  a  superior  class 
of  skilled  workmen.  No  attempt  is  made  directly  to  qualify  boys 
for  foremen  or  other  executive  positions. 

Mechanics  and  manufacturers  have  expressed  much  appreciation  of 
the  school's  work.  The  attitude  of  organized  labor  is  said  to  be 
neutral,  no  credit  being  allowed  apprentices  for  time  spent  in  the 
school.  At  the  same  time  it  is  stated  that  young  men  who  have 
received  instruction  in  the  school  advance  much  more  rapidly  in  their 
trades  than  do  their  fellow  workers  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
the  school's  training. 

PHILADELPHIA  TRADES  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

The  Philadelphia  Trades  School  is  a  public  day  school  established 
by  the  board  of  public  education,  October,  1906,  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  trade  instruction.  The  many  and  varied  industrial  interests 
of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  as  seen  in  the  lai^e  construction  plants, 
including  locomotive,  shipbuilding,  and  boiler  works,  electrical  sup- 
plies and  installation  concerns,  and  the  great  amount  of  building 
both  for  public  and  private  purposes,  demand  a  la^e  supply  of  skilled 
workmen.  A  conunittee  appointed  by  the  board  of  pubhc  educati<m 
to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  community  for  industrial  education 
decided  upon  the  trade  courses  to  be  offered  in  the  school.  As  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
comprising  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  school  is  supported  entirely 
by  public  funds.  Pupils  enter  by  promotion  from  the  eighth  grade, 
and  occasionally  from  the  seventix  grade  of  the  public  schools. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  public  education  have  supervision 
over  the  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  principal,  to  whom  all 
the  instructors  are  responsible. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several  trade  courses  in  190^10 
are  as  follows:  Electrical  construction,  107;  carpentry,  11;  pattern 
making,  11;  printing,  13.  Plumbing  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of 
trades  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  but  so  far  there  has  not 
been  a  sufficient  demand  to  warrant  its  introduction.    The  course  in 
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each  txade  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  residents  of  Philadelphia  and 
who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent.  Candidates 
must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age.  Boys  at  least  15  who  are  in  the 
seventh  grade  or  who  have  not  completed  the  eighth,  and  who  show 
sufficient  ability  and  determination  to  cany  on  the  work,  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  school  as  subfreshmen.  In  the  classroom  they 
cover  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade,  particular  attention  being  paid  ^ 
to  mathematics.  In  the  shop  they  begin  with  sloyd  and  take  a 
general  course  in  manual  training.  In  a  term  (five  months)  or  in 
a  year  they  are  ready  for  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year  on  condition  that  they 
make  up  any  work  already  completed  by  the  class  entered.  They 
elect  their  trade  and  must  devote  six  hours  per  day  to  their  combined 
shop  and  school  work. 

The  course  of  study  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  This  includes 
academic  subjects  selected  as  being  closely  related  to  the  trade  and 
also  as  being  important  in  the  comprehension  of  its  underlying  prin-« 
ciples.    In  electrical  construction  the  subjects  are  as  follows: 

First  year. — Grammar,  industrial  history,  American  literature,  mensuration  and 
algebra,  physics,  electricity,  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year.—KjnjnmaXy  physics,  economics,  English  literature,  algebra,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  rhetoric,  plane  geometry,  chemistry,  architectural  and  free  hand 
drawing. 

Third  year. — Rhetoric,  commercial  law,  literature,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  chemistry,  civics,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  and  mechanical 
drawing. 

In  carpentry,  pattern  making,  and  printing  the  academic  work 
includes  the  following: 

First  year. — Grammar,  industrial  history,  American  literature,  mensuration,  algebra, 
physics,  drawing. 

Second  year. — Grammar,  rhetoric,  economics,  English  literature,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  ph3r8ic8,  electricity,  chemistry,  and  drawing. 

TMrdyear. — Rhetoric,  commercial  law,  literature,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  strength 
of  materials,  chemistry,  economics,  civics,  trigonometry,  bookkeeping,  and  drawing. 

The  course  of  study  for  pupils  who  plan  to  take  up  carpentry  or 
pattern  making  is  the  same  both  in  school  and  in  shop  for  the  first 
year.  In  the  second  year  the  particular  kind  of  woodwork  is  elected 
and  continued  until  graduation.  Throughout  the  second  and  third 
years  the  academic  work,  except  drawing,  is  the  same  for  both  trades. 
In  drawing  those  who  are  to  be  carpenters  take  up  architectural 
drawing  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subjects  upon  which  they  are  at 
work,  such  as  houses  or  parts  of  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  while  the 
pattern  makers  take  mechanical  drawing  in  order  to  make  the  working 
drawings  of  the  models  which  are  to  be  developed  in  the  shop. 

The  printers  follow  the  same  academic  course  of  study  as  the  car- 
penters and  pattern  makers  during  the  three  years,  except  that  in 
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the  last  year  they  take  no  drawing,  but  devote  the  four  hours  given 
to  it  by  the  other  two  classes  to  extra  shopwork. 

Pupils  receive  30  hours'  instruction  per  week.  During  the  first 
year  for  all  trades  20  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  school  and  10 
hours  to  shop.  In  the  second  year  the  same  division  of  hours  is 
maintained  except  in  electrical  construction,  where  21  hours  are  given 
to  the  schoolroom  work  and  9  hours  to  the  shop  practice.  In  the  third 
year  shop  hours  are  increased  in  all  trades,  so  that  the  pupils  in  elec- 
trical construction  spend  1 1  hours  in  the  shop,  those  in  carpentry  and 
pattern  making  12,  and  those  in  printing  16. 

The  shops  are  well  equipped  with  hand  tools  and  machines.  For 
the  kind  and  extent  of  shop  practice  and  for  the  shop  equ^ment,  see 
Table  V. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  year,  covering  42  weeks,  is  divided 
into  two  terms  which  open  in  September  and  February,  respectively. 
All  national  and  school  holidays,  as  well  as  a  10  days'  recess  at  Christ- 
mas, are  observed. 

Textbooks  on  the  following  subjects  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils: 
Elements  of  physics,  elementary  chemistry,  strength  of  materials, 
elementary  electricity,  and  magnetism.  There  is  also  a  well-selected 
reference  library  on  technical  subjects  at  the  disposal  of  the  pupils. 

A  diploma  is  given  for  the  completed  course.  No  certificate  is 
given  for  any  partial  course. 

The  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  School  includes  the  principal 
and  11  assistants.  The  five  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  one  of 
whom  also  teaches  shop  practice  in  electrical  construction,  have  all 
had  training  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Four  of  the  five 
instructors  of  shop  practice  have  attended  secondary  schools  or 
special  classes.  All  have  had  shop  experience  varying  from  10  to  22 
years,  as  well  as  previous  teaching  experience.  The  teacher  of  car- 
pentry was  an  instructor  for  15  years  in  the  Williamson  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades. 

Only  men  who  have  had  practical  experience  are  wanted  for  trade 
teaching.  The  principal  is  a  mechanical  engineer  who  for  a  time  was 
actively  engaged  at  his  trade  and  later  took  a  course  in  pedagogy  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  as  a  teacher.  The  rule  has  lately  been  made 
that  all  teachers  of  theory  must  hold  a  degree  from  a  college  or  other 
school  of  good  standing  in  order  to  be  eligible  candidates  for  the  com- 
petitive examination  through  which  such  teachers  are  secured. 
The  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  been  secured  from  shops  or  other 
industrial  establishments  in  which  they  have  ^ven  evidence  of  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  their  trade. 

The  school  occupies  a  buildihg  formerly  used  by  a  grade  school, 
which  was  remodeled  to  accommodate  the  trade  pupils.     This  build- 
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ing  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as  the  classes  are  hampered  by  lack  of 
room.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $10,000.  The  appropriation 
received  in  1909-10  from  the  board  of  public  education  for  all  expenses 
was  $16,205.  During  the  same  period,  of  this  sum,  $1,473  was  ex- 
pended on  materials  for  trade  instruction. 

Pupils  are  under  no  expense  except  for  drawing  materials.  The 
classes  make  a  marketable  product  such  as  benches,  platforms,  or 
other  equipment  for  schoolrooms;  printed  matter  for  schools,  announce- 
ments, catalogues,  etc.,  electrical  appliances,  and  patterns.  None  of 
this  is  sold,  however,  but  is  used  in  the  building  or  in  other  schools* 
The  pupils  receive  no  financial  return  from  the  work  done  by  them. 

The  prini^ipal  believes  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  trade  can 
be  taught  in  this  school,  but  that  subsequent  experience  in  the  shop 
is  necessary  to  make  a  finished  workman.  The  school  work  is  not 
accepted  by  employers  as  the  equivalent  of  any  part  of  the  usual  term 
of  apprenticeship,  but  the  preparation  of  the  school  enables  the  boy  to 
advance  more  rapidly  after  he  has  entered  his  chosen  trade.  The 
graduate  is  rated  by  the  school  as  an  advanced  apprentice  and  in  most 
shops  shortly  obtains  that  grade. 

In  the  catalogue  the  aim  of  the  day  school  is  thus  stated:  ''The 
aim  of  the  school  is  the  education  of  artisans  rather  than  the  mere 
teaching  of  trades.  It  is  not  expected  that  a  graduate  of  a  trades 
school  at  the  age  of  18  will  be  a  finished  tradesman,  but  experience  has 
proven  that  the  training  received  in  a  good  trades  school  forms  a 
foundation  upon  which  can -be  built  a  growing  knowledge  which  has 
no  limit.  The  trades  school  does  not  attempt  to  develop  skilled 
mechanics,  but  offers  instruction  planned  to  strengthen  the  reasoning 
faculties,  to  teach  both  theory  and  practice,  and  to  prepare  its  students 
for  more  advanced  positions  in  their  chosen  hnes.  Nothing  that  is 
produced  in  the  shops  will  be  offered  for  sale." 
.  Various  representatives  of  employers'  associations  stated  that  there 
is  a  decided  need  for  trades  schools,  and  that  they  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  three  public  trades  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
One  reported  that  the  graduates  of  the  day  classes  in  electrical  con- 
struction have  proved  satisfactory  workmen  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  place  others  in  employment  in  order  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  ability.  Committees  from  the  plumbers',  pipe 
fitters',  sheet  metal  workers',  bricklayers',  and  electricians'  associa- 
tions of  employers  visit  the  schools  and  report  upon  the  work.  Some 
of  these  associations  offer  prizes  for  successful  work  by  the  pupils, 
individual  employers,  in  some  instances,  also  visit  the  schools  and 
from  the  evening  classes  employ  men  on  recommendation  of  their 
teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  employees'  associations  is  said 
to  be,  in  general,  unfavorable  to  the  trades  schools.    This  attitude 
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may  be  to  some  extent  the  result  of  misapprehension  of  the  claims 
made  by  these  schools,  which  are  still  too  young  to  demonstrate  what 
they  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  However,  the  movement  to  teach 
trades  outside  the  shop  is  regarded  by  many  labor  men  as  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  interests  of  the  skilled  workmen  in  the  trades.  The 
course  in  printmg  has  met  with  serious  opposition,  it  is  said.  Some 
employers  assert  that  the  organized  printers  have  quietly  discouraged 
boys  hx>m  taking  up  the  course.  No  boy  has  been  graduated  from 
the  printing  classes,  although  a  number  have  started  the  course. 

The  Philadelphia  Trades  School  has  been  regarded  as  offering  an 
opportunity  for  the  higher  education  of  boys  equal  to  that  provided 
by  the  high  or  manual  training  schools,  which  give  boys  no  direct 
preparation  for  their  future  work.  This  school  not  only  gives  them 
instruction  in  a  trade  as  a  means  of  Uvelihood,  but  also  some  related 
cultural  work  as  well,  which  the  apprentice  in  the  trade  can  only  ob- 
tain by  attending  an  evening  school.  The  parents  of  such  boys  are 
willing  to  permit  them  to  remain  longer  in  school  on  the  assumption 
that  their  time  will  be  weU  spent.  This,  it  is  held,  would  not  be  the 
case  in  schools  offering  preparation  for  business  or  professional  careers, 
neither  of  which  appeals  to  most  parents  in  the  industrial  world  as 
practicable  in  the  consideration  of  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  described 
on  pages  233  to  235. 

ALTOORA,  PA.,  mOH  SCHOOL;  (nfBUSTRIAL  COURSB). 

In  the  Altoona  (Pa. )  High  School  an  industrial  course  was  opened 
in  September,  1905,  which  aims  primarily  to  prepare  boys  for  entrance 
into  the  local  mechanical  industries,  particularly  the  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  The  high  school  in  which  this  course 
has  been  organized  ja  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system  of 
Altoona,  and  its  affairs  are  directed  by  the  board  of  education  of  sbc 
members  elected  by  popular  vote  of  citizens  of  the  school  district. 
The  director  of  industrial  training  for  the  district  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  work  of  the  industrial  course  in  the  high  school. 

The  plan  of  instruction  contemplates  four  years  of  training  for 
boys  in  the  fundamentals  of  certain  trades,  all  pupils  being  required 
to  pursue  the  same  general  course.  During  the  first  year  pupils  have 
cabinetmaking  and  machine-shop  practice,  equal  time  being  given 
to  each.  In  the  second  year  pattern  making  and  foundry  practice 
are  studied  in  the  same  manner,  while  third  year  boys  have  only 
blacksmithing.  Pupils  in  the  fourth  year  receive  instruction  in 
advanced  machine-shop  practice,  particularly  in  tool  making.  The 
average  attendance  in  1909-10  was  as  follows:  First  year  pupils,  23; 
second  year,  12;  third  year,  10;  fourth  year,  6;  total,  51. 
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The  high  school  accepts  as  pupils  those  who  have  completed  the 
eighth-grade  work  of  the  public  school,  or  its  equivalent.  There  is 
BO  age  limit  on  school  entrance.  Persons  other  than  graduates  of 
grammar  schools  of  the  city  are  admitted  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year  on  furnishing  proper  credentials.  Pupils  from  the  city 
schools  may  enter  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Any  boy  in 
the  high  school  is  at  liberty  to  enroll  in  the  industrial  course. 

There  is  no  direct  correlation  between  the  academic  and  the  indus- 
trial work  of  the  school.  The  academic  subjects  which  pupils  pur- 
suing the  industrial  course  in  1909-10  were  required  to  take  are  as 
follows: 

First  year. — English,  algebra,  German  (or  ancient  history),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Second  year, — English,  algebra,  physical  geography,  and  botany,  German  (or  medieval 
history),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Third  year. — ^English,  plane  geometry  (or  English  history),  chemistry,  German 
(optional),  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Fourth  year. — English,  physics,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  (or  U.  S.  history), 
and  mechanical  drawing. 

During  1909-10  pupils  in  the  first  and  fourth  years  of  the  course 
had  14|  hours  of  academic  instruction  and  4i  hours  of  shop  practice 
each  week.  The  remainder  of  the  time,  amounting  to  3f  hours  per 
week,  was  devoted  to  study.  Second  and  third  year  pupils  during 
the  same  time  had  18  hours  of  academic  work  and  4^  hours  of  shop 
work  per  week.  The  school  is  in  session  5  days  a  week  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  12.30  to  2  p.  m.  Pupils  may  remain  after  school 
hours  for  practice  in  the  shops.  The  school  year  embraces  36  weeks, 
from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  June.  One  week  of  vacation 
is  given  at  Christmas  and  another  at  Easter.  A  diploma  is  awarded 
pupils  who  complete  the  industrial  course,  while  those  who  are  unable 
to  take  the  full  course  are  given  a  certificate  by  the  school  principal, 
showing  the  amount  of  work  done.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  reported  as  leaving  school  before  the  completion  of  the  four-year 
course.  The  withdrawals  are  said  to  be  caused  mainly  by  the  desire 
of  the  boys  to  obtain  remunerative  employment  outside  the  school, 
the  opportunities  for  which  are  exceptionally  good  at  Altoona. 

Four  instructors  were  employed  in  the  industrial  course  in  1909-10, 
Of  these,  three  taught  practice  work  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  certain  trades.  One  teacher  taught  only  mechanical  drawing. 
Two  teachers  had  attended  other  than  common  schools  and  three  had 
had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  taught. 

The  school  shops  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  high-school 
building  and  are  exceptionally  commodious  and  well  arranged.  The 
equipment  for  trade  instruction,  valued  at  $25,000,  was  presented  to 
the  school  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hailroad  Co.  It  was  installed  under 
the  direction  of  a  master  mechanic  of  the  railroad,  and  it  is  modem 
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and  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  belting  or  overhead 
shafting  in  any  of  the  shops,  every  machine  being  driven  by  its  own 
motor.  In  most  cases  these  motors  are  directly  connected  or  built 
as  a  part  of  the  machine  itself.  There  are  in  all  39  motors  ranging 
from  I  to  15  horsepower.  The  motive  power  is  received  from  the 
school's  own  generating  plant.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
school's  equipment  will  be  found  in  Table  V. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  the  Altoona  school  district  who  are 
of  school  age.  Nonresidents  and  persons  over  21  years  of  age  are 
charged  a  fee  of  $5.50  per  month.  The  cost  of  shop  materials  used 
in  1909-10  was  $410,  a  small  part  of  which  amount  was  expended 
for  lumber  used  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  city  schools. 
No  product  is  marketed  by  the  school.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase raw  materials  and  take  home  the  finished  product,  such  as 
articles  of  furniture,-  forge  work,  and  hand  tools.  The  sale  of  such 
articles  by  pupils  is  not  encouraged. 

It  is  said  that  employers  generally  give  preference  to  pupils  of  the 
school  in  taking  on  new  workmen.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  in  whose  local  shops  large  numbers  of  the 
graduates  find  employment.  While  they  are  not  credited  with  any 
part  of  the  required  four-year  apprenticeship  term,  boys  who  have 
completed  the  industrial  course  are  usually  placed  by  the  company 
in  its  higher  class  of  apprentices  and  are  often  given  work  of  special 
importance.  Few  graduates,  it  is.  said,  remain  long  as  journeymen 
after  finishing  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  but  soon  advance  to 
higher  positions  requiring  special  ability. 

COLUMBUS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

This  institution  is  a  public  trades  school,  w*hich  has  both  day  and 
evening  classes.  Only  the  day  school  is  here  described.  It  was 
established  November  1,  1909,  by  the  city  board  of  education.  The 
chief  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  place  within  reach  of  boys  practical 
trade  instruction  in  which  both  hand  and  mind  may  be  trained,  thus 
leading  them  into  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  The  director  of  the 
school  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught.  In  this  he  is  guided  by 
local  demands  of  the  trades  that  open  up  the  best  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  pupils.  The  city  has  large  printing  establishments 
and  many  woodworking  factories,  which  industries  to  a  considerable 
extent  determined  the  nature  of  the  school.  As  an  integral  part  of 
the  regular  public  school  system  it  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  affairs  of  the 
school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  of  15  members,  who 
are  elected  by  the  people.  On  account  of  its  recent  establishment,  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made  as  yet  as  to  what  relation  the  school 
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bears  to  trade  apprenticeship,  but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
school  to  take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  in  all  the  trades  in 
which  instruction  is  given.  The  trade  courses  offered  are  printing 
and  woodworking,  the  latter  embracing  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  joinery,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  and  millwork.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  printing  class  on  November  1,  1909,  was  15;  in 
woodworking  there  were  60  pupils. 

Boys  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  finished  the  sixth  grade  of 
the  city  schools  and  whose  deportment  record  is  good  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  school,  preference  being  given  to  boys  older  than  14 
years  and  to  those  who  need  to  learn  a  trade  as  soon  as  possible  as  a 
means  of  livelihood.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year. 

The  full  course  for  each  trade  is  two  years.  All  pupils  take  the 
following  academic  subjects:  Language,  spelling,  history,  reading, 
civil  government,  mathematics,  and  mechanical  drawing.  For  the 
pupils  in  printing  the  course  in  language,  which  includes  composition, 
is  intended  to  aid  in  detecting  and  correcting  bad  copy;  reading 
includes  the  different  kinds  of  copy,  headings,  and  difficult  spacing, 
as  well  as  purely  cultural  reading;  history  includes  the  history  of 
printing.  The  pupils  in  woodworking  study  the  history  of  the  wood- 
working trades,  of  architecture,  etc.  In  general,  in  the  history  clasis, 
stress  is  laid  on  a  study  of  industrial  conditions,  with  their  causes 
and  development. 

The  total  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  instruction  in  the 
trades,  including  theory  and  practice  work,  is  25.  Pupils  in  the  print- 
ing course  have  13  hours  of  cultural  work  and  12  of  shop  practice, 
while  woodworkers  have  9i  hours  of  cultural  work  and  15J  of  shop 
practice.  The  daily  hours,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  are 
from  8.15  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3.30  p.  m.  The  school  is  open 
40  weeks  during  the  year.  The  usual  legal  holidays  are  observed. 
The  school  grants  a  certificate  for  the  fractional  part  of  a  course,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  to  confer  diplomas  on  the  completion  of  the  full 
course. 

Five  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10,  three  of  whom  taught 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  trade.  The  teachers  of  theory 
were  secured  from  technical  schools,  while  those  who  taught  only 
practice  included  men  from  technical  schools  who  had  had  practical 
experience,  as  well  as  men  directly  from  the  trades. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  building  formerly  occupied  by  one  of  the 
grade  schools.  The  trade  equipment  cost  $30,000.  There  remains  on 
hand  a  sum  amounting  to  $1,200  yet  to  be  spent  for  further  equip- 
ment. The  cost  of  equipment  is  defrayed  by  the  board  of  education, 
out  of  the  general  school  funds.  Tuition  is  free  and  the  pupils  are 
at  no  expense  whatever  in  connection  with  their  school  attendance. 
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The  materials  used  in  the  school  since  its  establishment  to  June,  1910, 
cost  $2,000. 

The  Columbus  Trades  School  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  time 
to  have  established  any  definite  status  with  respect  to  the  trades  in  its 
curriculum.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  school,  however,  to  so  equip  its 
pupils  that  they  may  enter  upon  their  trades  immediately  on  the 
completion  of  their  course,  without  further  trade  apprenticeship. 
The  executive  abihty  of  the  pupils,  as  well  fis  their  mechanical  ability, 
is  borne  in  mind  with  the  idea  that  some  graduates  after  a  short  period 
in  the  shop  will  gradually  prove  themselves  capable  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  successful  completion  of  work  and  for  the 
direction  of  other  workmen  who  are  engaged  upon  it. 

The  evening  classes  of  this  school  are  described  briefly  on  page  237. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  an 
institution  for  colored  pupils.  While  it  is  one  of  the  high  schools 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  manual  training  in  the  city 
public-school  system,  the  work  is  more  intensive  and  more  nearly 
approaches  real  trade  training  than  does  that  of  the  usual  school  of 
this  type.  It  is  said  that  graduates  from  the  trade  courses  of  this 
school  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  their  respective  trades  as  finished 
workmen. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  board  is  made  up  of  nine  persons,  three  of 
whom  are  women,  representing  the  professional  and  commercial 
interests  of  Washington,  and  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

In  determining  in  what  trades  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school 
due  regard  has  been  had  for  the  local  opportunities  that  exist  for  the 
employment  of  colored  persons  in  the  District. 

The  school  is  open  to  two  classes  of  pupils:  First,  those  who  have 
finished  the  eighth  grade  in  the  grammar  school  or  its  equivalent: 
second,  any  colored  persons  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  desire  special 
trade  instruction. 

The  trade  subjects  taught  are  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  pattern 
making  and  wood  turning,  forging,  machine-shop  work,  steam  engi- 
neering, electrical  work,  automobile  mechanicians'  work,  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery  work,  and  laundry  work. 

Cooking  is  taken  by  many  girls  in  addition  to  their  other  trade 
work.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  many  pupils  were  pursuing  con- 
current courses  in  several  trades  on  the  date  this  school  was  visited, 
the  enrollment  by  trades  is  not  given.  The  total  school  enrollment 
on  February  1,  1910,  was  634. 
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The  pupils  in  the  regular  courses  are  required  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  half  year.  Those  designated  as  ''special  trade 
pupils"  may  enter  at  any  time. 

Four  groups  of  pupils  are  found  in  the  school: 

1.  Those  pursuing  the  "general  scientific  course"  of  four  years, 
during  the  last  two  of  which  at  least  60  per  cent,  according  to  the 
principal,  select  a  specific  trade  and  devote  the  most  of  their  time 
thereto. 

2.  Pupils  in  the  four-year  ''technical  preparatory  couree"  in  which 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  give  the  most  of  their  time  to  a  selected 
trade  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

3.  Those  taking  the  "special  technical  course"  covering  two  years, 
in  which  practically  all  of  the  pupils'  time,  except  six  hours  per  week 
in  English  and  drawing,  is  given  to  trade  work. 

4.  Special  trade  pupils  who  do  only  shop  work,  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  theoretical  instruction  from  trade  teachers  along  with 
shop  practice. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  "general  scientific  course"  all 
pupils  have  practically  the  same  instruction,  the  boys  uniformly  doing 
woodwork  (joinery,  wood  turning,  and  pattern  making)  in  the  first 
year  and  forging  in  the  second  year.  The  girls  do  plain  sewing  and 
dressmaking  in  the  first  year  and  dressmaking  only  in  the  second  year. 
This  work  is  elementary  in  character. 

The  foregoing  statement  concerning  the  work  of  the  first  and  second 
years  of  the  "general  scientific  course"  applies  equally  to  the  corre- 
sponding years  of  the  "technical  preparatory  course,"  but  in  the 
third  year  pupils  may  elect  a  trade  and  pursue  that  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  subjects  except  English  and  drawing  in  the  general  scien- 
tific course,  and  English,  chemistry,  and  drawing  in  the  "technical 
preparatory  course,"  to  each  of  which  subjects  three  hours  per  week 
are  given.  In  the  fourth  year  of  each  course,  pupils  may  give  practi- 
cally all  of  thisir  time  to  a  selected  trade,  except  three  hours  per  week 
to  English  and  an  equal  time  to  drawing. 

In  the  two-year  "special  technical  course"  pupils  may  select  a 
trade  and  devote  all  of  their  time  to  it,  except  three  hours  per  week 
required  for  .English  and  three  hours  for  drawing. 

The  number  of  years  that  a  pupil  may  devote  to  a  specific  trade 
depends  upon  the  course  followed  in  the  school.  For  special  trade 
pupils  the  course  in  any  trade  is  indeterminate  and  certificates  may 
be  had  at  any  time  on  pupils  showing  themselves  fully  able  to  do  the 
required  work.  In  the  "special  technical  course"  of  two  years,  the 
pupils  may  have  one  or  two  years  of  trade  training,  as  they  desire. 
In  the  four-year  courses,  owing  to  the  wide  range  of  electives,  the  time 
in  a  trade  varies.  In  some  trades  a  pupil  has  from  one  to  four  years, 
depending  largely  on  the  pupil's  election  in  the  matter.     Some  trades, 
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as  machine-shop  work  and  electrical  work,  are  limited  to  two  years. 
In  all  occupations  taught  to  girls  the  time  is  limited  to  two  years. 

In  the  electrical  course  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  occur  in  the  various  lines  of  practical  electrical 
work.  To  this  end  the  practice  work  is  made  to  conform  as  closely 
as  possible  to  actual  trade  conditions.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  operation  and  care  of  electrical  plants  and  the  wiring  regulations 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  course  in  machine-shop  practice  is  provided  for  young  men  who 
are  chauffeurs  and  who  want  to  learn  how  to  make  minor  repairs  to 
their  machines,  and  also  for  young  men  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
chauffeurs.  In  this  course,  before  a  certificate  is  given,  the  pupils 
must  have  a  chauffeur's  license  from  the  District  government. 

In  steam  engineering  pupils  have  practice  in  the  actual  operation 
and  care  of  the  steam  engines  and  machinery  with  which  the  school  is 
equipped.  Graduates  from  this  course  are  said  to  be  fully  prepared 
to  earn  a  living  as  practical  steam  engineers,  and  before  a  certificate 
is  issued  they  must  pass  the  license  examination  before  the  District 
board.  For  an  account  of  the  practice  work  performed  by  pupils  in 
these  and  other  courses  offered  by  the  school  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  240  of  this  report. 

In  plain  sewing  and  dressmaking  the  girls  do  a  good  deal  of  actual 
work,  furnishing  the  materials  themselves  and  keeping  the  produet| 
or  disposing  of  it  as  they  desire.  Also,  they  may  do  their  home  laundry 
work  at  school.  Frequently  the  school  gets  requests  from  families 
for  girls  to  go  into  their  homes  and  sew,  either  as  seamstresses  to  do 
plain  sewing — making  childrens'  wear,  etc. — or  to  do  dressmaking. 
In  response  to  these  requests  girls  sometimes  spend  several  weeks  at 
a  time  away  from  school,  sewing  in  private  families.  For  such  time 
they  are  credited  on  their  school  year  and  are  considered  technically 
"present"  in  school.  The  millinery  course  aims  to  fit  girls  for  posi- 
tions as  helpers  and  preparers  in  millinery  shops.  They  do  all  the 
work  of  making,  trimming,  and  renovating  hats. 

The  laundry  department  prepares  the  girls  to  do  scientific  laundry 
work,  while  the  course  in  domestic  science  fits  them  for  domestic 
service  as  well  as  for  home  duties.  It  is  said  that  a  number  of  the 
girls  go  into  domestic  service  upon  graduation.  They  have  instruc- 
tion in  all  phases  of  cooking,  from  preparing  the  simplest  dishes  to 
planning  and  serving  a  full  course  dinner.  They  serve  noon  lunches 
daily  to  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school.  Several  times  a  year  a 
"company  dinner"  is  served.  The  girls  do  not  only  the  preparing  of 
these  meals  but  also  the  planning  and  marketing  for  them.  They  also 
receive  instructiop  in  all  details  of  caring  for  a  kitchen. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  years'  course  pupils  are  given  a  high- 
school  diploma.     A  certificate  is  awarded  on  completion  of  the  two 
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years'  course.  The  special  trade  pupils  are  given,  at  whatever  time 
they  leave  school,  a  certificate  stating  the  work  done. 

There  were  eight  teachers  of  practice  work  in  trades  falling  within 
the  scope  of  this  report  in  the  school  in  1909-10.  Of  these  all  taught 
trade  theory  in  connection  with  the  practice  work.  Two  others 
taught  trade  theory  exclusively.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  two 
teachers  of  domestic  science.  The  majority  of  these  trade  teachers 
were  college  graduates.  All  who  were  teaching  trade  practice  had 
had  experience  in  trade  work. 

The  school  has.  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  after 
they  have  been  obtained.  It  has  been  very  difficult,  however,  to 
secure  teachers  possessing  the  proper  trade  qualifications.  The  pre- 
scribed teachers'  examination  in  the  District  is  very  exacting  with 
regard  to  academic  subjects,  and  it  is  said  that  insufficient  credit  is 
allowed  for  actual  trade  experience,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
efficient  teachers. 

All  financial  support  for  the  Armstrong,  school  is  from  Congres- 
sional appropriation.  The  original  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
building  site,  plans,  etc.,  was  made  in  1899.  In  1900  an  additional 
$100,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  work  begun,  and  school 
was  opened  in  the  present  building  in  1902.  In  1908  an  additional 
anH>unt  of  $4,000  was  appropriated  to  purchase  an  adjoining  lot,  fol- 
lowed in  1910  by  $65,000  with  which  to  construct  an  addition  to  the 
building.  Work  on  the  addition  has  not  yet  begun.  The  equipment 
for  trade  instruction  is  valued  at  approximately  $50,000. 

For  residents  (colored)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  all  instruction 
is  free.  Nonresident  pupils  pay  a  tuition  fee  based  on  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction. 

No  textbooks  on  purely  industrial  subjects  are  used  in  the  trade 
courses,  but  reference  books  are  available  from  the  school  hbrary. 
Pupils  are  required  to  pay  for  all  breakage  of  laboratory  apparatus, 
tools,  etc. 

The  value  of  materials  used  for  trade  instruction  during  1909-10  is 
estimated  at  $2,000,  which  sum  was  paid  from  the  Congressional 
appropriation  for  manual  training. 

The  Armstrong  Manual  Training  Evening  School  is  described  on 
page  240. 

MILWAUKEE    SCHOOL    OF    TRADES    (DAY    CLASSES    FOR   BOYS), 

inLWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  was  established  as  a  private 
school  in  1906  through  the  activity  of  interested  members  of  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  .city.  On  July  1, 
1907,  through  authorization  of  the  State  legislature,  it  was  taken  into 
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the  public  school  system  of  Milwaukee.  Its  purpose  is  to  instruct 
young  men  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  machinery  and  build- 
ing  trades,  in  which  there  is  great  need  for  skilled  workers. 

The  school  is  a  part  of  and  articulates  with  the  regular  public 
school  system.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  school  direc- 
tors, consisting  of  15  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  voters  at  the 
city  election.  There  is  also  an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  5 
members,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  directors, 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  which  has  immediate 
supervision  over  the  school.  This  advisory  committee  has  authority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  to  prepare 
courses  of  study,  employ  or  dismiss  instructors,  purchase  machinery, 
tools,  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  rent  suitable  grounds  or  build- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Ability  to  read  and  write  English  and  to  do  simple  problems  in 
arithmetic  constitute  the  entrance  requirement.  Graduates  of  the 
Milwaukee  grammar  school  are  admitted  without  examination. 
Applicants  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age.  They  may  enter  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year. 

Following  is  the  enrollment  by  trades  on  March  31,  1910:  Pattern- 
making,  26;  machinist  and  tool  making,  24;  carpentry  and  wood- 
working, 12;  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  14. 

The  school  offers  two  years'  instruction  in  all  trades  except  plumb- 
ing and  gas  fitting,  which  is  a  one-year  course. 

An  average  of  8  hours  per  week  is  devoted  to  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  36  hours  to  actual  practice  work  by  all  pupils.. 

The  theoretical  instruction  covers  shop  mathematics  mechanical 
drawing  simple  mechanics   and  trips  through  commercial  shops. 

After  these  trips  the  boys  are  required  to  ''write  up"  the  trip  and 
to  make  sketches. 

For  shop  equipment  and  shop  practice  see  Table  V  of  this  report. 

A  thorough  course  in  mechanical  drawing  based  on  the  special 
needs  of  each  trade  is  given  to  each  pupil.  The  school  furnishes 
each  pupil  with  a  drawing  board  and  a  T  square.  Pupils  must  supply 
their  drawing  instruments. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectiures  by  means  of  specification  sheets 
prepared  in  blue-print  form  and  by  notes  prepared  by  the  drawing 
instructors  and  printed  by  neostyle.  Most  of  the  instruction  is 
individual.  Pupils  are  urged  to  do  as  much  home  work  as  possible, 
such  as  making  tracings  and  inking  in  their  drawings  which  have 
passed  inspection. 

The  course  in  each  trade  leads  up  to  practical  problems  in  original 
designs  peculiar  to  that  trade. 
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As  the  value  of  a  pattern  maker  to  his  employer  depends  largely  on 
his  ability  to  interpret  correctly  blue  prints  and  working  drawings 
the  pupils  in  this  trade  are  given  special  practice  in  that  line. 

School  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  and  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  on  Saturday,  for  50  weeks 
of  the  year.    There  is  no  school  from  July  15  to  August  1. 

No  printed  textbooks  are  used.  The  shop  mathematics,  notes  on 
mechanical  drawing,  and  notes  on  special  subjects  are  written  by  the 
instructors  and  are  designed  especially  to  satisfy  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  shop  workman.  All  the  theory  presented  is 
directly  tested  by  practical  application  and  examples.  The  subject 
matter  is  presented  to  the  pupil  in  the  form  of  loose  printed  sheets 
and  blue  prints,  which  are  laced  in  a  loose-leaf-cover  book. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  not  graduated.  Of  this  niunber 
approximately  50  per  cent  remain  for  one-half  of  the  course.  The 
number  of  pupils  who  remain  until  the  completion  of  their  courses  is 
said  to  be  increasing. 

The  school  employs  three  teachers  for  theory  and  five  teachers  for 
practice  work.  The  teachers  of  theory  were  secured  from  technical 
and  engineering  colleges  and  those  for  practice  work  from  among 
foremen  of  manufacturing  plants  who  are  capable  of  imparting  their 
knowledge  to  others.  Teachers  of  theory  do  not  give  instruction  in 
the  trades. 

At  present  rented  buildings  are  used  by  the  school  and  shops. 
Approximately  $45,000  has  been  spent  for  equipment  for  trade  instruc- 
tion. Seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  this  amoimt  came 
mostly  from  private  subscriptions  of  manufacturers,  the  balance 
being  furnished  by  the  city  of  Milwaukee. 

Tuition  is  free  to  pupils  residing  in  Milwaukee  who  are  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  20  years.  Resident  pupils  over  20  years  of  age  are 
chained  $5  per  month  tuition  fee,  while  nonresidents  must  pay  a 
tuition  fee  of  $15  a  month.  There  is  no  charge  for  materials  used 
by  pupils  paying  tuition  fees,  but  those  having  free  tuition  are 
chained  $1  per  month  for  materials  used.  No  other  fees  are  charged. 
School  books  are  furnished  without  charge. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  during  the  school  year  1909-10  was 
approximately  $3,400.  Materials  are  purchased  in  the  open  market 
and  paid  for  from  the  trade-school  fund. 

To  date  the  school  has  not  made  products  for  sale,  but  expects  to 
do  so  hereafter.  On  November  2,  1909,  the  board  of  school  directors 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  chapter  122,  section  026-027, 
Laws  of  1907,  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  product  of  the  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades  may  be  sold  in  open  market  at  prevailing  market 
prices. 
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Tools,  parts  of  machinery,  tables,  and  cabinet  work  are  made,  all 
of  which  are  at  present  used  by  the  school.  During  the  year  the 
building  containing  the  machine  shops  and  the  woodworking  shops 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  carpenter  work  necessary  in  fitting  up  a 
newly  rented  building  was  done  by  the  pupils,  and  several  machines 
were  rebuilt  by  them  from  the  remnants  of  those  destroyed. 

In  addition  to  the  school  described,  there  is  a  trades  school  for 
girls  (see  p.  282)  and  aUi  eyening  school.  The  evening  school  is 
described  on  page  242. 

WISCONSIN  STATB  MININO  TRADE  SCHOOL,  PLATTBVILLB,  WIS. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School  is 
''to  meet  the  need  for  well-trained,  practical  men  to  operate  the 
mines  of  the  State  successfully  and  economically.''  The  initial 
steps  for  establishing  tliis  school  were  taken  by  the  mining  men  of 
the  Wisconsin  lead  and  zinc  district,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature  passed  in  1907.  Actual  work  began  January  27, 
1908.  The  school  receives  its  support  from  funds  appropriated  by 
the  State  legislature  and  from  fees  paid  by  nonresident  students. 
The  subjects  to  be  taught  are  regulated  by  the  act  establishing  the 
school,  at  which  the  following  is  a  part: 

Section  392q.  The  course  of  instruction  shall  be  two  yean  in  length  and  shall 
embrace  geoloey,  mineralogy,  chemiatry.  assaying,  minins  and  mining  surveying, 
and  such  other  oranches  of  practical  and  tneoreticalknowledge  as  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  school  board,  conduce  to  the  end  of  enabling  such  students  of  said  school  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  science,  art,  and  practice  of  mining  and  the  application  of; 
machinery  Uiereto.  The  dean  of  the  college  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin diall  be  consulted  concerning  the  course  of  study,  and  the  same  and  all  modi- 
fications thereof  shall  be  approved  by  him. 

This  school  bears  no  relation  to  any  other  school.  It  is  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  board  of  tliree  members,  one  of  whom 
is  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the  remaining  two  are 
residents  of  the  Wisconsin  lead  district,  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State.  In  June,  1910,  there  were  23  students  enrolled  in  the 
mining  classes.  Graduates  from  the  eighth  grade  of  a  city  school  or 
pupils  who  have  a  diploma  from  a  country  school  are  admitted 
without  examination.  Other  candidates  for  entrance  must  pass  an 
examination  in  arithmetic  and  English.  There  is  no  regulation  as  to 
age  limit,  and  pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time  during  the 
school  year.  There  is  no  arrangement  with  the  local  mining  com- 
panies for  giving  employment  to  the  pupils  while  attending  school, 
but  students  frequently  work  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines. 

The  subjects  taught  during  the  two  years'  course  are:  Physics, 
advanced  arithmetic,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  algebra, 
plane  trigonometry,  chemistry,  mining  machinery,  mining  methods. 
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mining  economics,  elementary  mechanics,  surveying,  mechanics  of 
materials,  metallui^,  general  geology,  mining  geology,  hygiene,  and 
first  aid. 

The^school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  about  18  weeks  each. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  course  a  total  of  24  hours  per  week  on  an 
average  is  devoted  to  theory,  including  time  spent  in  study  in  school, 
and  16  hours  per  week  to  practice  work.  In  the  second  year  23 
hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  17  hours  per 
week  to  practice  work.  -  During  each  winter  a  course  of  evening 
lectures  covering  20  hours  is  given  on  mining  metallurgy  and  allied 
subjects.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  these  lectures  and 
take  notes. 

Instruction  is  given  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  daily, 
from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
is  38  weeks,  the  school  opening  Septemper  7  and  closing  June  10. 
There  is  no  summer  term,  but  the  pupils  are  expected  to  spend  the 
summer  vacation  between  the  first  and  second  school  year  working  in 
some  branch  of  the  mining  industry. 

The  practice  work  is  of  a  practical  nature  and  is  carried  on  in  the 
basement  of  the  school  building,  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  miniature 
mine,  having  all  the  machines,  tools,  and  appurtenances  of  a  mine  in 
operation.     For  shop  equipment  and  practice  work  see  Table  Y. 

The  school  has  a  mineralogical  museum,  which  is  primarily  a  work- 
ing coUection  of  all  the  common  varieties  of  minerals  and  rocks  for 
student  use.  In  addition,  many  fine  exhibition  specimens  have 
been  secured  and  special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  making  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  crystals  found  in  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
The  collection  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
belonging  to  the  Tri-State  Mining  Association,  has  recently  been 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Graduates  are  given  a  diploma  which  certifies  that  the  student 
"has  satisfactorily  completed  the  two  years'  course  of  study." 

Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  students  are  reported  as  leaving 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  As  a  rule  this  is  owing  to  a 
lack  of  funds.     Some  return  later  and  finish  the  course. 

The  school  has  seven  teachers,  secured  either  from  scientific  schools 
or  from  the  mining  industry.  These  teachers  are  responsible  to  the 
Wisconsin  Mining  Trade  School  board.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  teachers  qualified  to  teach  mining. 

No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  residents  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Nonresidents  must  pay  $50  per  year  tuition  fees.  All  students  are 
required  to  pay  $20  per  year  for  materials  and  also  to  deposit  $5  on 
entrance  to  cover  cost  of  breakage  or  damage  to  apparatus.  The 
students  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  text  and  note  books, 
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drafting  instruments^  etc.,  and  a  charge  of  $2  for  a  diploma  is  made 
on  graduation*  The  cost  of  materials  used  in  shop  practice  during 
1909-10  was  approximately  $500.  No  marketable  product  is  made 
by  the  school. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  demand  for  pupils  from  this  school.  Gradu- 
ates have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  immediate  employment  in  the 
mines.  Great  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  shown  by  mine 
owners  and  by  general  managers  of  mines. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  SCOTLAND,  PA. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  State  schools  of  Pennsylvania  which  provide 
for  the  support  and  education  of  orphans  of  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  and  the  cliildren  of  honorably  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  or 
marines  who  had  served  in  Pennsylvania  regiments  during  the  Civil 
War  or  who  had  resided  in  the  State  for  five  years.  These  cliildren 
are  indentured  to  the  institution  until  the  age  of  18,  but  they  may  be 
withdrawn  at  the  age  of  16  if  the  family  need  their  financial  assistance* 

Through  an  act  of  the  State  legislature  the  school  was  opened  in 
1895.  It  is  governed  by  a  board  of  commissioners  consisting  of  1 1 
members.  These  members  are  the  governor  of  the  State,  two  State 
senators,  three  members  of  the  legislature,  and  five  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  The  administration  of  the  school  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

As  a  part  of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  system  of  schools  it  receives  the 
more  advanced  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  the  primary  grades 
of  the  other  school,  in  which  the  industrial  training  is  limited  to  a  few 
elementary  forms  of  work.  The  industrial  training  given  in  the 
school  is  planned  to  furnish  a  means  of  Uvelihood  for  the  pupils. 
This  training  enables  them  in  some  instances  to  shorten  the  period 
of  shop  apprenticeship  after  entering  a  trade. 

Such  trades  as  are  usually  found  in  every  community  have  been 
placed  in  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  These  trades  and  the  pupils 
enrolled  in  them  for  1909-10  are  as  foUoWs:  Woodworking,  48; 
machinist,  54;  printing,  33;  tailoring,  92;  baking,  23;  engineering 
(stationary  engines),  11;  cobbling,  7;  sewing  and  dressmaking,  75. 
In  addition  there  are  other  pupils  who  take  no  industrial  training. 

The  length  of  a  course  in  trade  instruction  varies  according  to  the 
time  of  entrance  and  the  length  of  stay  in  the  institution.  Some 
pupils  begin  their  trade  instruction  earlier  than  others.  The  mini- 
mum age  for  admission  to  the  trade  classes  is  12  years  and  the  maxi- 
mum 14.  The  majority  of  pupils  remain  until  18  years  of  age.  On 
leaving  they  are  given  a  diploma  on  which  is  stated  the  trade  studied 
and  the  grades  attained  in  both  academic  and  industrial  work. 

Instruction  is  divided  between  the  classroom  and  shop,  giving 
15  hours  per  week  to  each.     One  week  the  pupils  spend  from  8.30  to 
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11.30  a.  m.  in  the  clasaroom  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  in  the  shop. 
The  next  week  the  order  is  reversed.  Sessions  are  held  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive,  during  43  weeks  of  the  year,  extending  from 
September  to  June.  Academic  subjects  are  taken  by  pupils  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth  grades  and  include  the  following:  Spelling, 
reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  United  States 
history,  civil  government,  physics,  rhetoric,  algebra,  and  geometry. 
School  and  shop  work  are  independent  of  each  other  and  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  two.  No  theory  of  the  trades  is  taught  except 
as  it  is  incidental  to  the  shop  practice. 

Eleven  teachers  give  instruction  in  the  trades.  All  of  these 
teachers  reported  shop  experience  varying  from  4  to  18  years  before 
going  to  the  school. 

The  institution  property  is  valued  at  $42,000  and  the  shop  equip- 
ment at  $17,700.  The  product  of  the  trade  classes  is  used  by  the 
institution.  This  product  includes  clothing,  uniforms,  repair  of 
clothes  and  shoes,  furniture,  equipment  for  the  shops,  and  bread, 
cake,  pastry,  and  oth^  supplies  from  the  bakery.  The  pupils  are 
not  paid  for  their  labor,  but  are  expected  to  execute  whatever  work 
is  sieeded  in  their  respective  trades. 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  IVBW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  is  a  day  school  established  in  1909  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare boys  to  enter  the  trades  as  apprentices,  and  in  some  cases  to 
become  advanced  apprentices.  Combined  with  the  industrial  train- 
ing, general  education  is  provided  along  lines  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  pupil.  The  need  for  such  a  school  was  felt,  not 
through  local  industrial  conditions,  but  through  the  failure  of  the 
present  schools  to  prepare  boys  for  other  than  the  already  over- 
crowded positions  for  unskilled  labor  in  shops  or  offices.  As  a  part 
of  the  city  pubhc  school  system,  the  vocational  school  receives  boys 
who  are  graduates  of  elementary  schools  or  those  who  have  not  grad- 
uated but  are  at  least  14  years  of  age.  Admission  depends  on  the 
approval  of  the  principal. 

The  school,  which  is  housed  in  a  new  building,  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  committee  on  vocational  schools  and  industrial  educa- 
tion, composed  of  three  members.  A  principal  directs  the  indus- 
trial and  academic  work. 

The  following  trades  and  the  boys  enrolled  in  each  were  reported 
for  1909-10:  Composition  and  press  work,  34;  carpentry,  37;  plumb- 
ing, 15;  electrical  wiring,  117;  forging  and  machine-shop  practice, 
66;  pattern  making,  15;  bookbinding,  18.  Boys  who  select  a  trade 
begin  work  on  it  when  they  enter  school,  while  those  who  have 
made  no  decision  take  a  general  course  until  a  selection  is  mad3  with 
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the  aid  of  their  instructors.  Instruction  is  for  the  most  part  indi- 
vidual, so  that  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time  of  the  year.  Boys  work 
in  groups,  but  there  are  no  regular  classes.  As  stated  in  the  school 
announcement,  '  ^  Each  boy  is  a  unit  and  progresses  as  rapidly  as  his 
ability  will  permit.'' 

The  present  course  covers  two  years,  but  provision  for  a  longer 
course  is  made  for  boys  who  wish  to  take  more  training,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  prolonging  the  regular  course  to  three  or  even  four  years  is 
under  consideration.  The  school  is  in  regular  session  daily  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  for  46  weeks,  beginning  in  September 
and  closing  at  the  end  of  July.  Sessions  are  held  from  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.,  with  a  lunch  period  from  12  to  1.  The  regular  school  holidays 
are   observed. 

Academic  work  is  individual  and  is  outlined  by  the  principal. 
The  subjects  taken  include  trade  mathematics,  English,  industrial 
history  and  civics,  geography  (industrial  and  commercial),  science, 
including  physics  and  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  law. 
In  general,  the  pupils  spend  an  average  of  15  hours  in  the  schoolroom 
and  20  hours  in  the  shop  per  week.  No  textbooks  on  industrial 
subjects  are  used.  The  textbooks  on  academic  subjects  are  furnished 
free  of  charge. 

For  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  a  diploma  will  be 
awarded.  This  will  state  the  trade  studied  and  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  the  school. 

There  are  15  teachers  employed,  all  of  whom  teach  the  practice  of 
their  trades  and  some  of  whom  teach  the  theory  also.  The  require* 
ment  for  such  teachers  includes  a  record  of  at  least  5  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  journeyman.  The  present  force,  however,  has  had  from  12 
to  20  years'  experience.  All  trade  teachers  must  first  be  employed 
as  sul«titute  teachers  until  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
successfully  teach  their  respective  trades.  It  is  hoped  through  this 
method  to  save  the  time  of  both  the  school  and  of  the  pupils  by  mak- 
ing possible  the  prompt  dismissal  of  incompetent  teachers. 

The  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  particularly  in  the  printing, 
cabinetmaking,  and  bookbinding  courses.  The  board  of  education 
disposes  of  these  products  and  credits  the  school  with  their  value 
less  the  cost  of  supplies  which  the  department  furnishes. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  period  of  the  shop 
apprenticeship.  The  statement  is  made  by  the  school  that  ''gradu- 
ates will  need  experience,  practice,  and  maturity  before  they  can 
claim  to  be  journeymen."  It  is  believed  that  with  the  training  re- 
ceived boys  will  advance  steadily  and  be  able  to  assume  positions  of 
responsibUity. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

APPREVTIGESHIP  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  schools  maintamed  by  large  corporations 
to  give  the  academic  training  needed  by  the  apprentices  who  are 
receiving  their  trade  training  in  the  employer's  works.  They  form 
part  of  a  movement  to  restore  the  apprenticeship  system  to  its  old 
status,  with  such  modifications  as  modern  conditions  make  necessary. 

The  old-time  apprenticeship  system  was  never  formally  given  up, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  almost  disappeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century.  In  many  cases  apprentices  were  not  taken,  and  even 
where  the  name  was  still  used  there  was  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
interest  of  a  large  output  to  keep  the  so-called  apprentice  at  one 
operation  or  on  one  machine  long  after  he  was  thoroughly  famihar 
with  it  and  should  have  been  advanced  to  something  else.  Conse- 
quently when  he  had  finished  his  term  he  might  know  one  or  two  parts, 
of  his  trade  thoroughly,  but  he  was  but  little  better  qualified  as  an 
all-round  skilled  worker  than  when  he  began. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  employers  have  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  such  a  scarcity  of  well-trained  skilled  workers  as  to 
seriously  hamper  their  industrial  enterprises.  Within  the  last  decade 
they  have  begun  to  realize  that  the  situation  is  grave,  that  they  can 
secure  a  sufficiency  neither  of  foremen  to  supervise  nor  of  skiUed 
workmen  to  execute,  and  that  they  must  modify  the  policy  of  extreme 
specialization  or  give  up  their  industrial  supremacy. 

A  number  of  employers  have  sought  to  remedy  this  situation  by  so 
remodeling  their  apprenticeship  systems  that  the  boy  indentured  to 
them  should  receive  a  complete  trade  training  and  also  the  instruction 
in  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  elementary  physics  necessary 
for  his  advance  in  his  trade.  For  older  men  this  latter  training  may 
well  be  obtained  in  evening  continuation  classes,  but  boys  still  in  their 
teens  who  have  put  in  8  or  10  hours  of  manual  work  through  the 
day  sometimes  will  not  and  sometimes  can  not  undertake  school  work 
at  night.     Hence  the  apprenticeship  school. 

In  many  cases  the  term  of  indenture  is  four  years,  and  boys  are 
required  to  attend  school  for  a  few  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
period  of  indenture.  A  few  require  school  attendance  during  the  first 
two  years  only.    At  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  apprenticeship 
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the  boys  are  in  most  cases  given  their  tools  and  a  bonus  varying  from 
$50  to  $150.  The  rate  of  pay  is  standardized  in  each  shop^  according 
to  the  trade,  and  increased  frequently  enough  (in  most  cases  every  six 
months)  to  make  the  boy  feel  that  he  is  getting  ahead. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances  school  is  in  session  five  or  six 
days  of  the  week,  but  each  boy  attends  two  days  only.  This  arrange- 
ment prevents  the  serious  interference  with  shop  organization  result- 
ing from  the  taking  of  a  large  number  of  boys  from  any  one  depart- 
ment at  the  same  time.  Instruction  is  given  mainly  from  lesson 
sheets  prepared  by  the  instructor  and  correlating  with  the  work  in  the 
shops.  All  the  apprentices  in  the  same  shop  generally  follow  the 
same  general  course  of  instruction  irrespective  of  trades.  Instruc- 
tion usually  is  individual,  and  the  needs  of  each  individual  apprentice 
are  noted,  and  the  teaching  he  receives  is  made  to  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  requirement  of  his  case.  In  the  drawing  classes 
the  aim  is  to  develop  ability  to  use  drawings  rather  than  to  train 
draftsmen. 

In  addition  to  the  school  instructor  some  firms,  especially  railroads, 
employ  one  or  more  shop  instructors,  who  give  their  entire  time  to 
instructing  the  boys  in  the  performance  of  the  operations  in  the  shop 
or  supervising  their  rotation  at  various  machines,  etc.  School  and 
shop  instructors  are  expected  to  encourage  clean  personal  habits, 
inculcate  right  ideals  of  work,  and  in  general  exert  a  wholesome  influ- 
ence over  the  boys. 

Ordinarily  these  schools  are  situated  in  the  employer's  works. 
Attendance  is  obligatory,  and  the  time  spent  in  school  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other  working  hours.  The  school  work  bears  closely 
upon  what  the  pupil  is  doing  in  the  workrooms,  every  subject  being 
taught  in  its  relation  to  the  trades.  The  instructor  is  usually  taken 
from  the  working  force,  men  being  selected  who  are  not  only  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  company's  methods  and  processes,  but  who 
are  good  leaders,  able  to  inspire  as  well  as  to  teach.  Since  nothing  is 
taught  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  trade,  and  since  the  school  work 
is  as  much  required  as  the  shop  work,  the  pupils  are  apt  to  take  it 
earnestly  and  make  good  progress. 

The  discussion  in  the  present  chapter  is  confined  to  schools  main- 
tained by  two  classes  of  employers:  (1)  Those  maintained  by  the 
motive  power  departments  of  railway  systems,  and  (2)  those  maintained 
by  manufacturing  corporations.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
all  such  schools,  but  it  is  believed  that  ilhistrations  of  all  the  different 
types  of  railway  and  corporation  apprentice  schools  have  been  given. 

The  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  not  the  only  agencies 
furnishing  apprentice  education.  In  some  localities  there  is  cooper- 
ation with  the  public  schools,  whereby  the  public  school  furnishes  the 
schoolroom  instruction   and   the   manufacturer  furnishes  the   shop 
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instruction.    Such  schools  are  discussed  under  the  head  of  Coopera- 
tive Industrial  Schools,  Chapter  V. 

Some  labor  organizations^  such  as  the  carpenters  in  Chicago, 
require  apprentices  in  their  trade  to  attend  school  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  and  have  a  special  arrangement  with  the  public 
schools  for  that  purpose.     (See  p.  206.) 

RAJLWAY  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

A  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  shop  workmen  and  a  general 
dearth  of  skilled  labor  in  the  motive-power  shops  was  for  some  years 
a  cause  of  considerable  worry  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  many  of 
the  railway  systems  of  this  country.  A  school  was  established  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in  1902.  Very  little  serious 
thought,  however,  was  given  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  any 
other  roads  until  1905  when,  in  a  papfer  before  the  Railway  Mechanics' 
Association,  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded  and  a  plan  outlined  for 
apprentice  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  As  soon  as 
possible  after  this  the  New  York  Central  Unes  put  into  operation  a 
system  of  instruction  based  upon  the  plan  outlined.  The  Santa  Fe; 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  Erie;  and 
others  followed  with  systems  more  or  less  modified  to  fit  the  needs  of 
their  particular  roads. 

Though  the  methods  followed  are  different  in  details,  the  purposes  of 
these  schools  are  essentially  the  same — "  to  produce  many  well-tramed 
and  educated  workmen,  some  foremen,  and'  a  few  superintendents." 
In  every  case  the  school  work  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
motive-power  department,  and  usually  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  has  final  decision  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 

In  all  these  schools  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  mathematics.  Some  teachers  give  instruction  in  additional 
subjects,  such  as  spelling,  writing,  physics,  or  civics;  other  teachers 
hold  that  they  are  called  upon  only  to  develop  good  machinists  and 
that  their  responsibility  need  not  go  beyond  that  point. 

The  instructors  in  both  shop  and  school  are  men  of  practical  expe- 
rience who  are  able  to  demonstrate  any  problem  that  will  arise. 
Usually  they  are  men  who  can  win  the  confidence  of  the  boys,  and 
whose  influence  is  beneficial.  The  whole  work  of  the  apprentice 
school  is  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  character  as  well  as  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  the  boys;  how  much  is  accomplished  in  this  way 
depends  largely  upon  the  personality  of  the  instructors.  In  any 
case,  however,  it  makes  the  boys  think,  which  is  considered  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction. 
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In  the  time  spent  in  the  schoolroom^  varying  from  one  to  five 
hours  per  week,  the  boy  is  taught  the  'language  of  the  trade." 
Here  there  is  no  attempt  to  teach  the  trade  or  to  make  a  product. 
In  the  shop,  in  most  cases  under  the  direction  of  a  shop  instructor, 
he  learns  the  trade  itself  as  he  works  on  the  regular  shop  product. 
No  practice  work  is  given  in  the  school  and  there  is  no  ^'construc- 
tion for  instruction"  in  the  railway  shop;  it  is  all  instruction  for  con- 
struction, commercial  work  from  the  start.  Shop  discipline  is  main- 
tained throughout.  Any  infraction  is  reported  to  a  shop  official) 
usually  the  master  mechanic,  and  the  case  is  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  infraction  had  occurred  in  the  shop. 

On  all  of  the  lines  it  is  intended  that  the  apprentice  school  shall 
train  men  competent  to  fill  the  positions  of  bosses,  foremen,  inspec- 
tors, instructors,  and  master  mechanics  as  vacancies  occur.  Not 
many,  however,  advance  to  these  positions  because  of  their  limited 
number;  the  majority  remain  in  the  shops  as  skilled  workmen. 

By  the  various  systems  of  apprentice  instruction  the  railroads 
have  disproved  the  theory  that  the  American  boy  will  not  go  into 
the  trades,  and  have  proved  conclusively  that  if  the  trade  be  made 
attractive  the  American  boy  will  go  into  it.  Where  formerly  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  at  most  shops,  there  is  now 
a  waiting  list  in  several  trades.  With  this  increasing  disposition 
on  the  part  of  boys  to  enter  apprenticeships  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  some  roads  to  increase  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  the  number  of  journeymen  employed.  In  some  shops  the 
apprentices  outnumber  the  journeymen.  In  many  instances  high 
school  boys  have  enrolled  as  apprentices.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
apprentices  on  the  New  York  Central  lines  and  the  Santa  Fe  system 
are  American  born,  and  a  large  per  cent  are  of  American  parentage. 

A  description  is  here  given  of  the  schools  of  the  following-named 
railroad  systems:  New  York  Central;  Santa  Fe;  Grand  Trunk;  Erie; 
Pennsylvania;  Union  Pacific;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western; 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Chicago  Great 
Western;  Pere  Marquette;  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  Southern; 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton;  and  Alabama  Great  Southern. 

NEW  TOBK   CBNTBAL. 

The  New  York  Central  system  now  has  schools  established  in  9 
of  its  20  motive  power  shops  in  the  United  States  and  one  school  in 
Canada. 

For  nearly  40  years  there  has  been  some  form  of  educational  classes 
in  the  motive  power  shops,  but  it  was  of  a  desultory  nature.  Classes 
met  after  shop  hours  and  attendance  was  not  compulsory,  the  work 
was  unorganized  and  dependent  upon  the  interest  and  initiative  of 
of  each  local  master  mechanic. 
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Actuated  by  the  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  workmen  in  the  shops 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  men  in  the  shops  to  put  into  positions 
of  responsibility,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  determined  to 
put  into  operation  a  system  of  apprentice  education  based  upon  a 
plan  outlined  at  the  1905  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Associa- 
tion. Headquarters  are  maintained  in  New  York  City  where  a 
supervisor  of  apprentices  (a  former  master  mechanic)  and  Iiis  assist- 
anty  a  technical  school  graduate  with  practical  experience,  deter- 
mine the  educational  policy  of  the  school,  prepare  courses  of  blue 
prints  for  mechanical  drawing  and  lesson  sheets  for  shop  arithmetic. 

Boys  are  apprenticed  to  all  trades  of  the  shops,  but  the  trades  vary 
in  the  local  shops  according  to  the  work  done  in  them.  Apprentices 
are  required  to  attend  school  throughout  the  ]>eriod  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, which  is  three  or  four  years.  If  any  time  is  lost  in  any  year 
it  must  be  made  up  before  a  new  year  can  be  entered  upon. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21  only  are  apprenticed,  preference 
being  given  to  sons  of  employees.  Every  boy  must  pass  a  physical 
examination,  and  while  no  formal  entrance  examination  is  required, 
he  must  be  able  to  satisfy  the  school  instructor  of  his  ability  to  do  the 
school  work.  No  examinations  are  ever  given.  The  instructors  are 
expected  to  know  just  what  each  boy  is  capable  of,  and  promotions 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  work  actually  done  and  not  upon  the  result  of 
examinations. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  schools  in  the  system  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  by  trades: 

NUKBBR  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES,  BY 

TRADES  AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  pupils  by  trades. 

Location  of  aehooLi 

Black- 
smith- 
ing. 

2 
3 

8 

1 
1 
1 

Boiler 
mak- 
ing. 

8 

8 

17 

Brass 

smith* 

ing. 

Cabl- 
net- 
mak- 
ing. 

Car 
build- 
ing. 

■ 

Car- 

Cop- 
per 
smith- 
ing. 

1 

Eleo- 
trloal 
work. 

2 

9 

Ha- 

ohin- 
ist. 

86 
12 
60 
4 
67 
27 
82 
19 
74 

MiU 
hands 
(ma- 
chine 
wood- 
work- 
ers.) 

Bfflph  Orov#.  Tndrr  -  r\r. .  . 

CoIUnwood.  Ohio 

10 

Deoew.  N.V  ... 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y 

8 

2 

Rikhart.  Tnil                       .      . . . 

0 

13 

8 

3 

23 

ri4>Vi^i1.'  Ml4* 

tfc^TTf^A  Rocks.  Pa 

OawMW.N.Y/  .      ...!...! 

3 

a 

W«t  Albany.  N.  Y 

1 

9 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

19 

79 

1 

9 

16            4 

1 

16 

310 

2 

1  One  sehool  in  Ontario,  Canada,  has  31  pupils. 
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NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  BY  THE   NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES.  BY 

TRADES  AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL— Concluded. 


Nnmber  of  pnplb  by  trades. 

• 

Location  of  schooLi 

Mold- 
ing. 

Paint- 
ing. 

2 
3 

Pat- 
tern 
mak- 
ing. 

Pipe 
flttuig. 

1 

Plat- 
ing. 

Tin 
and 
cop- 
per 
smith- 
ing. 

Tln- 

smlth- 

Ing. 

Up. 
hoi- 
ster- 
tng. 

Not 
re- 
ported. 

TotaL 

BMeh  Qrove.  tnd... 

3 

£8 

Coltinwood.  Oblo.. 

3 

4 

78 

125 

Denew.  N.  Y.... 

1 

76 

Eut  Buflalo.  N.  Y 

2 
1 
5 

12 

Rlkhart.  Ind      r. 

1 

6 

1 

74 

Jaokson.  M'Jch. , , 

47 

McKma  Rockfi.  Pa, .  

1 

36 

OsweKO.  N.  Y 

i" 

4 

.2 

1 

31 

Wwt  Albany.  N.  Y ... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

126 

Total 

4 

10 

10 

3 

1 

1 

15 

2 

78 

580 

1  One  school  in  Ontario,  Canada,  has  31  pupils. 

Sphool  is  in  session  48  weeks  per  year,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Saturday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  Each  apprentice  is  required 
to  attend  two  days  per  week,  and  is  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  school 
at  the  same  rate  he  is  paid  for  his  shop  work.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  he  is  in  the  shop  at  his  trade  and  under  the  direction  of  a  shop 
supervisor.  Three  hours  per  week  are  given  to  mechanical  drawing, 
and  one  hour  to  shop  arithmetic.  Mechanical  drawing  is  done  from 
blue  prints  and  from  models.  The  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is 
not  aimed  to  turn  out  draftsmen  but  to  equip  the  boy  to  read  any 
blue  print,  to  lay  out  work  from  blue  prints,  and  to  make  any  ordinary 
blue  print. 

The  mathematical  instruction  is  very  informal.  The  work  in  every 
case  13  supplemented  by  models  and  actual  parts  of  machines.  The 
common  practice  is  reversed,  the  boy  first  studies  the  mechanism 
itself  and  later  draws  its  parts  and  calculates  its  strength,  power,  and 
efficiency.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  practical  and  commercial  side  of 
the  mathematical,  instruction.  Every  example  is  clothed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  shop,  illustrated  by  actual  practice  in  the  daily  work,  and 
is  based  upon  shop  practice  and  company  standards.  No  matter  how 
simple  the  problems,  they  refer  to  something  with  which  the  boy  is 
familiar  in  connection  with  his  work.  For  example,  the  boy  learns 
ratio  and  proportion  by  figuring  the  change  gears  for  cutting  different 
screws  in  his  lathe,  and  the  principles  of  leverage  are  demonstrated 
by  the  throttle  and  reverse  lever  on  the  locomotive  and  brake  rigging 
on  the  car.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  and  practical 
mechanics  are  fused  so  completely  that  the  student  knows  no  study 
by  any  name  but  arithmetic. 

After  about  two  years  of  general  study  applicable  to  all  apprentices 
in  all  trades,  each  boy  specializes  in  his  school  work  along  a  course 
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adapted  to  his  particular  trade,  and  the  problems  and  drawings  be- 
come more  specifically  practical.  In  several  shops  incidental  in- 
struction is  given  in  spelling  and  in  business  letter  writing;  in  some 
shops  home  study  is  required.  This  instruction  is  made  incidental 
to  the  other  work.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  the  boys  from 
time  to  time  hear  lectures  upon  shop  management,  air  brakes,  chem- 
istry, first  aid,  et(3.,  delivered  by  the  company's  officers.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  grade  classes  according  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
pupils  except  itt  Oswego.  Care  is  exercised  that  not  so  many  boys  are 
taken  from  any  department  at  any  one  time  as  to  interfere  with  shop 
work. 

The  boys  *'  ring  in''  at  the  shops,  and  proceed  directly  to  the  school- 
room. The  shop  schedules  are  so  arranged  that  the  boys  rotate  on 
the  mi^ichines,  thereby  the  work  is  hampered  very  slightly  by  the  boy's 
absence.  In  the  shop  the  boys  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  shop 
instructor,  who  gives  the  necessary  instruction  as  to  the  performance 
of  the  ^' job"  and  directs  the  rotation  of  the  pupils  on  the  various 
machines  and  in  the  difPerent  departments  of  *the  shop.  It  is  one  of 
the  aims  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  turn  out  machine  specialists, 
and  to  turn  out  all-round  machinists. 

Shop  schediiles  have  been  arranged  for  the  different  trades  which, 
while  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  boys  in  the  various  grades  and  of  varying  aptitude. 
Machinist,  boiler  maker,  tin  and  copper  smith,  and  painter  apprentices 
are  assigned  to  the  roundhouse  for  a  short  period  during  their  ap- 
prenticeship. Those  who  show  special  aptitude  for  drawing  are  as- 
signed to  the  drawing  room  to  assist  the  shop  draftsman  for  periods 
of  from  60  to  90  days.  The  shop  schedule  for  the  principal  trades, 
which  is  flexible,  is  as  follows: 

Blacksmithing  (4-year  course):  Months. 

Hammer  work  and  helping 3  to  12 

Light  fire 12  to  24 

General  work 12  to  24 

Heavy  fire 3  to  12 

Boiler  maidng  (4-year  course): 

Heating  rivets,  etc 3to6 

Light  aheet-iron  work 12  to  15 

Flue  work 3  to  6 

Riveting,  chipping,  caUdng  and  staybolt  work 12  to  18 

Flanging  and  laying  out lto3 

General  work 6tol2 

Oabinetmaking  (4-year  course): 

Helping  cabinetmakers  and  jointers 6 

Making  doors,  sash,  etc 6 

Making  partitions,  veneer  work  and  car  furniture 20to24 

Setting  up  interiors  of  cars 8  to  12 

Car  building  (4-year  course): 

Helping  machine  hands  in  wood  mill 2 

Running  machines  in  wood  mill 2 

Freiffht  repair  yard,  freight  cars 2 

(Above  includes  truclra  and  new  work,  if  any.) 

Freight  repairs,  cabooses 5 
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Car  building  (4-year  course) — Concluded.  Months. 

Coach  shop  (truck  and  platformfl) .6 

Coach  flhop  (bodywork) 13 

Cabinet  eliop  ^stripping  and  trimming) 4 

Cabinet  shop  (general  cabinetwork) 14 

Machinifite  (4-year  course) : 

Helping  in  ahop 0  to  3 

Bench  work 6  to  12 

Light-tool  work 3to6 

Heavy-tool  work 3tol2 

In  air-brake  department,  tool  room,  or  brass  room 3to6 

Erecting  shop 18  to  24 

Mill  hands  (machine  woodworkers)  (3-year  comae): 

Helping  machine  hands .' 3 

Settmg  up  and  running  simple  machines 9  to  12. 

Tool  room  (sharpening  tools,  etc.) 2 

Laying  out  by  templates 4 

Balance  of  time  setting  up  and  running  more  complex  machines, 

including  cabinet  machinery 12  to  15 

Molding  (4-year  course) : 

Helping -Sto    6 

Core  work 6  to  12 

Light  work 6  to  12 

General  molding 18  to  24 

Dry  sand 1  to  12 

Painting  (4-year  course): 

Stock  room 6 

Truck  and  platforms 3 

Priming,  roup^h  stuff,  putty,  and  rubbing 6 

Inside  finishing 6 

Vamish  room 3 

Cutting  in  and  outside  varnishing^ 12 

Striping,  lettering,  and  ornamenting 12 

Pattern  making  (3-year  course): 

Helping  in  pattern  shop Oto    3 

Foundry 3to    6 

Machine  work 3  to  12 

Bench  work 24  to  30 

Tin  and  copper  smithing  (3-year  coxu^e): 

Helping  around  shop Oto   3 

Pipe  work 6  to  12 

Sheet-iron  work,  including  jackets 6  to  12 

Tinware 6  to  12 

Coppersmithing '. 6  to  12 

Tinsmithing  {3-year  course): 

Scraping  sold^,  patehing,  la3ring  out  by  templates 6 

Roofing  cars  and  general  tin  work 18 

First-class  work  (dining,  private  cars,  ete.) 12 

Upholstering  (4-year  course): 

Stripping,  setting  in  springs,  ete 6 

Tying  springs,  stitehing,  ete ^ 12 

General  upholstering  on  plain  work 12 

Tufting  and  first-class  work 18 

The  time  above  the  minimum  allotted  to  each  division  of  shop 
work  is  divided  among  the  kinds  of  work  on  which  the  apprentice 
shows  the  most  adaptability. 

Upon  completing  their  apprenticeship  the  boys  receive  the  New 
York  Central  lines  diploma,  which  entitles  them  to  preference  in 
employment  anywhere  on  the  system. 

The  boys  leave  the  school  only  by  leaving  the  shop.  The  majority 
of  the  machinist  apprentices  remain  with  the  company.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  hold  the  boiler  makers  and  blacksmiths. 
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There  are  two  teachers  at  each  point,  a  school  instructor,  usually 
the  chief  draftsman  of  the  shop,  who  conducts  the  schoolroom  work, 
and  a  shop  supervisor,  a  practical  shop  workman,  who  devotes  his 
entire  time  to  supervision  of  the  apprentices  in  the  shops.  The  shop 
supervisor  must  also  pass  upon  all  applications  for  apprenticeship, 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  apprentice  department,  and  make 
reconmiendations  as  to  apprentices  who  are  unsatisfactory.  In 
addition  to  these  two,  in  the  larger  shops  there  is  a  senior  apprentice 
appointed  to  act  as  assbtant  in  the  school. 

Wherever  possible  the  school  instructor  is  a  technical  graduate; 
that,  however,  is  not  considere<I  so  important  as  the  practical  experi- 
ence; the  policy  is  to  supply  both  school  and  shop  instructors  from 
the  ranks  of  graduated  apprentices  as  rapidly  as  graduates  who  can 
qualify  are  turned  out.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  personal 
equation  of  the  teachers.  They  must  be  men  qualified  not  only  to 
teach  the  trade,  but  also  men  who  understand  boys  and  who  have 
the  qualifications  of  leadership.  Unfortunately,  the  salaries  paid  the 
instructors  frequently  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  men  of  initiative,  and 
to  the  best  qualified  men  the  instructorship  becomes  a  stepping  stone 
to  better  positions. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  reports  is  made  by  the  school  and  shop 
instructors.  These  reports  show,  first,  the  apprentice's  abiUty  at  the 
trade;  second,  the  disposition  and  mental  ability  of  the  apprentice; 
and  third,  the  standing  in  class  work.  Instructors  are  required  at  all 
times  to  know  the  standing  of  each  apprentice,  thus  making  exam- 
inations unnecessary.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  personal 
touch  maintained  between  the  instructor  and  the  apprentice,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  type  of  work  or  branch  of  the  service  for  which  each 
boy  is  best  fitted. 

At  some  shops  separate  schoolrooms  have  been  built;  in  others, 
rooms  in  shop  buildings  have  been  fitted  out  for  instruction  purposes. 
Each  school  is  equipped  with  leverage  models  for  problems  in  aU 
classes  of  levers,  gears  and  lathes  for  studjring  the  properties  of 
gearing,  wheel  and  axle  models,  pulley  blocks,  inclined  planes,  screw 
jacks,  etc.,  and  a  small  upright  engine  for  teaching  valve  setting; 
models  of  valve  gears  and  small  scale  engine  wheels  and  frames  are 
furnished  for  teaching  the  boys  the  practical  way  of  laying  out  key- 
ways  for  axles  and  eccentrics  and  for  setting  the  shoes  and  wedges 
which  are  used  in  the  main  driving-wheel  journals  of  locomotives. 
A  small  tension  and  compression  machine  is  used  for  instruction  in' 
strength  of  materials. 

No  textbooks  are  used  in  these  classes ;  the  lessons,  prepared  on 
lesson  sheets  in  the  New  York  office,  take  up  problems  bearing  on  shop 
work.  The  lessons  must  be  arranged  to  meet  the  conditions  found 
in  a  railroad  shop.  The  local  instructors  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
central  office  and  cooperate  in  getting  together  material  for  the  draw- 
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ing  and  problem  courses.  In  addition  to  this  the  school  instructor 
collaborates  with  the  shop  instrqctor  and  shop  foremen  and  utilizes 
practical  problems  of  the  shop  upon  which  the  boys  are  working. 
The  lessons  are  arranged  in  a  series,  and  each  boy  must  complete  the 
series,  to  do  which  requires  some  additional  work  at  home. 

While  no  textbooks  are  used,  each  boy  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  a 
machine-shop  arithmetic  and  a  book  on  link  motion  for  reference 
purposes.  At  one  or  two  points  a  manufacturing  company  furnishes 
each  boy  with  a  pamphlet  known  as  the  ''Young  Machinist's  Practical 
Guide."  At  West  Albany  there  is  a  series  of  charts  furnished  by  an 
air-brake  company  showing  the  different  parts  of  their  apparatus. 
Catalogues  of  interest  to  pupils  are  kept  on  file  at  each  point.  In 
several  instances  publications  of  special  interest  are  given  to  each 
pupil ;  for  example,  a  pubUcation  on  the  cross-compound  locomotive, 
published  by  the  American  Ix>comotive  Co.,  was  given  to  all  appren- 
tices of  the  Michigan  Central,  on  which  road  this  type  of  locomotive 
is  used  very  largely. 

The  boys  must  purchase  their  own  drawing  sets.  The  company 
furnishes  these  at  half  price,  amounting  to  about  S5. 

In  the  shop  the  pupils  are  working  on  a  regular  product;  in  no  case 
do  they  ^^make  chips  for  the  sake  of  making  chips.'' 

The  school  system  is  yet  too  young  for  many  of  the  graduates  to 
have  risen  to  executive  positions.  However,  at  the  1909  meeting 
of  apprentice  instructors  there  were  reported  15  boys  who  that  year 
had  been  promoted  to  positions  of  responsibility,  such  as  shop  instruc- 
tors, material  inspectors,  assistant  foremen  in  various  departments, 
and  draftsmen.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  fill  vacancies  as 
they  occur  with  graduates  of  the  apprentice  school  who  have  demon- 
strated their  efficiency. 

The  r^dlroad  officials,  from  the  gang  boss  to  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  are  in  favor  of  the  system ;  the  workmen  in  the  shops 
have  shown  much  interest  and  appreciation;  they  are  glad  to  have 
an  opening  for  their  sons  by  which  they  can  be  assured  of  thorough 
training  which  will  make  them  first-class  mechanics,  and  which, 
if  properly  followed  up,  may  fit  them  for  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  apprentice  instruction,  night  classes  are 
conducted  for  men  at  several  points.  These  classes  are  open  to  all 
employees.  At  one  shop  nearly  all  of  the  night-school  pupils  were 
apprentices  receiving  regular  instruction  in  the  day  school.  At  points 
where  there  is  a  full  quota  of  apprentices  and  a  waiting  list,  the 
boys  take  places  as  helpers  and  enroll  in  the  night  school  until  there 
is  an  opening  for  them.  Many  boys  who  have  finished  their  appren- 
ticeship continue  their  studies  in  the  night  class.  These  night 
classes  give  the  more  ambitious  men  a  chance  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient and  to  fit  them  for  better  positions. 
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The  Santa  Fe  system  of  apprenticeship  schools  was  established  in 
1907.  Schools  are  now  in  operation  at  24  localities  or  shops.  Head- 
quarters are  maintained  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  where  the  largest  shops 
are  operated.  An  ex-master  mechanic  is  supervisor  of  apprentices, 
and  his  assistant  was  principal  of  the  Topeka  High  School  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  The  courses  are  planned  here,  and  lesson 
sheets  made  up  and  sent  out  to  the  various  schools.  Monthly  reports 
are  sent  to  headquarters  from  each  school. 

Every  apprentice  in  shops  where  schools  are  in  operation  is  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship,  which  is 
four  years.  The  Santa  Fe  has  not  confined  its  efforts  to  the  largest 
shops.  Even  in  small  shops  where  there  are  but  three  or  four  appren- 
tices arrangements  are  made  to  give  them  systematic  instruction. 
In  order  to  be  accepted  as  an  apprentice  the  candidate  must  be  from 
16  to  22  years  of  age,  except  in  California,  where  the  State  law  makes 
the  minimum  age  18.  The  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  younger 
boy.  He  must  pass  an  examination  which  requires  schooling  to  at 
least  the  fifth  grade,  and  must  pass  a  physical  examination.  The 
candidate  must  be  approved  by  bott  school  and  shop  instructors 
before  he  can  be  employed.  The  number  of  apprentices  by  localities 
and  trades  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OP  APPRENTICES  IN  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SANTA  FE  SYSTEM,  BY  TRADES 

AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS.  • 


- 

Number  of  i^pils  by  trades. 

Location  of  schools.^ 

Black- 
smi  th- 
ing. 

6 
2 
/ 

Boiler 
mak- 
ing. 

18 
6 

Brass 
flnlah. 

ing. 

Coach 
car- 
pesitry 
and 
cabl- 
net 
mak- 
ing. 

Elec- 
trical 
work. 

M»- 

chin- 

Ist 

Paint- 
ing. 

Pat- 
tern 
mak- 
ing. 

Tin- 
smith- 

and 

fi?t^. 

Un- 
bolt 

stery. 

Total. 

Topeka,  Kans 

Albuquerque,  N.  filex. . 
AmanllOy    Tex^     and 

6 

26 
2 

1 
1 

121 
30 
6 
18 
4 
9 
7 

16 

5 

4 

6 

40 

9 

5 

2 

6 

1 

5 

24 

2 

16 

12 

29 

21 

13 
1 

4 

* 

8 
6 

3 

206 

48 

6 

{ 

.............. 

18 

ArgentiziB,  l^ans.,  and 

{:::::: 

1 
2 

::::::::::::  ■:::':  ■" 

6 

1 1 

11 

Arkansas  City,  Kans., 

1 

1       1 

7 

3 

■ 

1 

19 

Bakersfleld,  Cal.^ee- 

5 

dles,  Cal.,  and  Wins- 

, 

. 

• 

4 

low,  Arit 

5 

cietmnv^,  Tex 

6 
/ 

11 

6 

2 

8 

73 

Clovis,  N.   Mex.,  and 

0 

SanMardaLN.Mfix.. 

\ 

5 

Galveston,  Tex..,  Sib- 

1 

1 

3 

bee,  ^x.,  Somerville, 

....... 

5 

Tex.,    and    Temple, 

1 

Tex 

1 

A 

La  Junta,  Cok>.,   Pu- 

1 

3 

28 

ebk>,  Colo.,  and  Ra- 

8 

ton,  N.  Mex 

1 
7 
1 
1 

*      •      •  ft 

17 

RIciimoad,  Gal 

1 

1 

3 

4 

24 

San  Bernardino.  C^ 

3 

1 

38 

Fort  Madison,  lowa 

***■•*• 

22 

Totel 

10 

53 

6 

37 

• 

3 

305 

17 

4 

88 

3 

BBt 

1  Each  group  of  two  or  more  shops  is  under  one  school  instructor. 
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School  is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  In  schools  having  resi- 
dent school  instructors  whose  time  is  devoted  entirely  to  teachings 
instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.,  also  from 
1  to  3  p.  m.  in  schools  at  the  larger  shops.  In  other  schools  the 
days  and  hours  of  instruction  vary.  Each  boy  is  required  to  attend 
school  four  hours  per  week.  No  home  work  is  required.  The  super- 
visor holds  that  recreation  is  necessary  to  the  normal  boy  and  that  it 
is  unjust  to  require  a  boy  who  has  been  employed  all  day  to  ^ve  up 
his  evenings  to  study,  and  instructors  assign  no  more  work  than  can 
be  done  during  the  daytime  allotted. 

In  general,  the  school  work  follows  closely  the  same  plan  as  the 
New  York  Central.  Two  and  two-thirds  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
mechanical  drawing  and  one  and  one-third  hours  to  shop  arithmetic. 
Spelling  and  business  letter  writing  and  the  elements  of  mechanics 
and  physics  are  taught  incidentally.  Throughout  all  of  the  work 
there  is  an  attempt  at  the  teaching  of  civics,  not  under  that  name, 
•  but  through  personal  contact  with  the  instructors  who  teach  those 
things  which  make  for  better  and  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

The  shop  practice  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  New 
York  Central  system.  In  the  course  of  his  apprenticeship  the  boy 
gets  experience  in  all  phases  of  his  trade.  At  one  point  an  engine 
was  overhauled  and  repaired  (practically  rebuilt)  entirely  with 
apprentice  labor. 

In  5  of  the  schools  there  are  resident  school  instructors  whose 
time  is  devoted  entirely  to  teaching.  In  some  places  the  chief  drafts- 
man of  the  shop  is  the  school  instructor.  There  are  32  instructors 
in  the  system.  Nine  instructors  give  school  instruction  only,  18 
give  shop  instruction  only,  and  5  give  both  school  and  shop  instruc- 
tion. These  5  have  the  close  cooperation  of  foremen.  One  school 
instructor  has  4  shops  under  his  supervision;  2  school  instructors 
have  3  shops  each  under  their  supervision,  and  4  have  2  each.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  shop  instructor  at  each  shop,  and  where  the 
apprentices  are  very  few  in  number  he  may  have  other  duties  in  the 
shop.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  supervisor  to  have  1  shop  instructor  to 
every  25  boys.  In  Topeka  there  are  10  shop  instructors  and  2 
school  instructors.  Teachers  are  responsible  to  the  chief  local  shop 
official,  and  they  to  the  supervisor.  The  supervisor  is  nominally 
held  accountable  to  the  general  superintendent  of  motive  power; 
practically,  however,  the  action  of  the  supervisor  is  final  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  apprentices,  and  the  instructors  are  on  equal  footing 
with  the  shop  foreman. 

Several  of  the  school  instructors  are  graduates  of  the  apprentice 
school  and  have  had  some  higher  training.  With  one  exception  all 
of  the  school  instructors  have  had  work  at  technical  schools  and 
some  are  graduates.    The  shop  instructors  are  men  who  have  had 
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experience  in  the  Santa  Fe  shope.  The  Santa  Fe  places  emphasis 
upon  the  personal  equation.  All  instructors  must  be  efficient  men, 
and  the  shop  instructor  must  be  able  to  take  hold  of  any  machine  or 
work  on  the  floor  or  bench  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  boy  the  correct 
and  quickest  way  of  completing  the  job  in  hand.  But  in  addition  to 
this  the  instructor  must  be  an  active,  boy-loving  man,  who  naturally 
commands  respect  and  who  instinctively  draws  the  boys  to  him  and 
wins  their  confidence.  He  must  be  able  in  a  measure  to  "live  their 
lives,"  enter  into  their  games,  and  to  be  a  real  factor  in  shaping  the 
life  of  the  apprentice  into  the  most  desirable  cast. 

At  a  few  points  the  school  is  housed  in  a  separate  building,  but  at 
most  places  the  schoolroom  is  in  some  r^ular  building,  usuaUy  the 
office  building.  A  complete  set  of  models  is  furnished  to  every 
school,  also  parts  of  machines,  valves,  gears,  etc.  At  one  point.  La 
Junta,  Colo.,  the  high-school  manual  training  department  of  the 
pubUc  schools  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  models,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  the  school  according  to  Santa  Fe  methods.  In  this  way  the 
high  school  will  become  a  feeder  to  the  apprentice  school. 

The  company  furnishes  each  apprentice  with  lesson  sheets  and 
blue  prints  (which  take  the  place  of  books),  paper  for  drawings,  a 
drawing  board,  a  T  square,  and  a  complete  set  of  drawing  instru- 
ments. If  the  boy  leaves  before  the  completion  of  his  time,  these 
instruments  revert  to  the  company,  but  if  he  finishes  his  time  they 
become  his  property.  These  boys  are  engaged  in  the  shop  on  pro- 
ductive labor  under  the  direction  of  a  shop  instructor.  The  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen  is  so  large  that  really  a  very  large  part  of 
the  shop  product  is  the  work  of  these  apprentice  school  pupils. 

The  school  work  of  apprentices  is  accepted,  hour  for  hour,  on 
their  time.  The  company  wishes  to  keep  all  of  its  graduates  in  its 
own  employ,  but  many  are  attracted  by  the  higher  wages  offered 
elsewhere  and  do  not  remain.  The  boys  are  impressed  with  the 
possibilities  of  promotion,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  to  fill 
all  vacancies,  from  master  mechanics  down,  from  the  ranks  of  those 
who  have  been  graduated  from  the  apprentice  school.  The  school  is 
still  so  young  that  few  have  as  yet  risen  to  positions  of  responsibility. 

There  is  a  bonus  system  id  vogue  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops;  under  it 
a  specified  time  is  given  to  accomplish  a  certain  piece  of  work,  and  if 
the  workman  or  apprentice  accomplishes  this  work  within  the  given 
period,  he  is  paid  an  extra  amount  in  addition  to  his  regular  wage. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  bonus  to  equal  or  exceed  the  regular  wage 
of  the  apprentice. 

The  apprenticeship  training  system  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
officials  throughout  the  motive  power  department  from  the  superin- 
tendent down.  Parents  have,  in  the  main,  been  very  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  it.    There  has  been  some  opposition,  not  especially  to 
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the  school  feature^  but  to  the  whole  system,  from  the  men  in  the  shops, 
because  of  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  journeymen,  and  from 
the  apprentices  themselves,  because  they  have  felt  that  they  were 
doing  regular  journeymen's  work  in  their  third  and  fourth  years,  and 
were  getting  paid  only  apprentice  rates  for  so  doing. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four  years'  course,  graduates  receive  the 
Santa  Fe  diploma,  which  assures  them  preference  for  employment  in 
the  Santa  Fe  shops. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  apprenticeship  are  regarded  as  a  pro- 
bationary period.  If  in  that  time  the  boy  does  not  show  evidences  of 
becoming  an  efficient  workman  he  is  advised  to  take  up  some  other 
employment  for  which  he  is  better  adapted.  Boys  leave  the  service 
either  voluntarily  or  because  they  are  advised  by  the  instructor  to 
resign,  or  they  are  dismissed.  The  following  statement  from  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  company  June  30,  1910,  shows  the  number 
leaving  before  and  after  graduation: 

Number  of  apprenticee  Oct.  1,  1907 345 

Number  employed  since  Oct.  1,  1907 .* 757 

Number  of  apprentices  leaving  service  before  graduation 375 

Number  graduated  since  Oct.  1, 1907 168 

Number  of  graduates  leaving  service  immediately  upon  graduation 17 

Number  of  graduates  now  in  service 109 

Total  number  of  apprentices  in  service  June  30, 1910 559 

At  Topeka,  in  addition  to  the  regular  day  school  there  is  an  evening 
school  which  is  in  session  two  evenings  each  week.  Boys  who  do  not 
keep  up  their  work  in  the  day  school  either  because  of  lack  of  previous 
training  or  disinclination  to  work  are  required  to  attend  this  school. 

At  Topeka,  in  addition  to  the  night  "coaching  class"  referred  to 
above  there  is  an  evening  class  for  men  in  the  shops  which  meets  for 
two  hours  once  a  week.  Men  pay  $1  per  month  for  instruction.i5i^ 
this  class. 

The  Santa  Fe  Employees'  Magazine  provides  one  four-year  scholar- 
ship each  year  to  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicago.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  in  September  to  the  apprentice  who  has  served 
at  least  three  years  of  his  apprenticeship  and  who  ranks  first  in  an 
average  of  school  and  shop  grades,  bonus,  and  efficiency.  The 
scholarship  pupil  is  given  employment  on  the  road  during  the  summer 
months  when  Armour  Institute  is  closed  and  is  "  welcomed  back  to 
the  service  after  he  has  graduated." 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  has  an  evening  apprenticeship 
school  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  which  was  established  in  1902,  and  also 
one  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Schools  are  also  in  operation  at  several 
localities  in  Canada. 
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BATTLE    GREEK,    IflGH.,    SCHOOL. 

Persons  16  to  21  years  of  age  who  are  able  to  meet  the  mental  and 
physical  requirements  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  their  apprenticeship,  which  is  4  years  for 
boiler  makers,  electricians,  or  pattern  makers,  and  5  years  for  machin- 
ists. The  enrollment  last  year  was  boiler  maker,  1 ;  electricians,  2 ; 
machinists,  67 ;  pattern  maker,  1 .  School  is  in  session  from  October 
1  to  June  30|  and  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing  and  shop 
arithmetic  Monday  to  Thursday  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  Each  boy  attends 
school  two  evenings  per  week.  Apprentices  are  not  paid  wages  for 
the  time  spent^  School.  Fi«quL  exaDunations  are  hM,  the 
results  thereof  being  posted  so  that  apprentices  may  be  advised  as 
to  their  progress,  and  **  thereby  be  able  to  brush  up  the  weak  spots.'' 
Each  apprentice  is  provided,  without  expense  to  him,  with  a  copy  of 
Practical  Mechanics  for  Apprentices  and  Others,  and  with  blue-print 
drawing  for  instruction.  As  an  incentive  to  good  work  annual  com- 
petitive examinations  are  conducted.  Prizes  are  awarded  for  highest 
average  in  classes  in  each  year  of  apprenticeship.  The  school  is 
equipped  with  a  complete  set  of  models. 

ST.    ALBANS,    VT.,    SCHOOL. 

Persons  accepted  as  apprentices  at  the  St.  Albans  shop  are  required 
to  attend  school  throughout  their  apprenticeship.  The  enrollment 
in  1909  was  35.  School  is  in  session  in  the  evening  from  the  first 
week  in  October  to  the  last  week  in  April. 


The  Erie  Railroad  system  of  apprentice  schools  which  is  similar  in 
the  more  important  details  to  the  New  York  Central  system,  was 
established  in  1008.  Schools  are  in  operation  in  5  of  its  21  shops, 
and  several  others  are  to  be  started  in  1911.  The  supervisor  of 
apprentices  and  his  assistant  outline  the  courses  and  prepare  the 
lesson  sheets.  Persons  16  to  21  years  of  age  who  pass  the  mental 
and  physical  examination  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  Preference 
is  given  to  sons  of  employees.  Apprentices  serve  a  three  months' 
probationary  period  before  they  become  regular  apprentices.  Ap- 
prentices in  shops  where  schools  are  in  operation  are  required  to 
attend  school  throughout  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship,  which 
is  four  years.  Apprentices,  if  able,  are  permitted  to  complete  the 
course  in  three  years,  and  many  do  so. 
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The  number  of  apprentices  by  localitieB  and  trades  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  APPRENTICES  IN   SCHOOLS   OF  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD,  BY  TRADES 

AND  BY  LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  papOs  by  trades. 

TiOoation  of  aohools. 

Black- 

smitb- 
ing. 

Bofler 
mak- 
ing. 

Car 
biind- 

fie^t 

Cai^ 

Eleo- 
tiioal 
work. 

Ma- 

obin- 
lit. 

Mold- 
ing. 

Pat- 
tern 
m^- 
ing. 

Pipe 
flttfig. 

Tin- 

smitb- 

Ing. 

Total. 

DtUlFMMTV.  Pa 

1 

6 

11 

6 

3 

12 

4 

82 
36 
64 
17 
32 

7 

2 

1 
8 

1 
3 
1 

1 
1 

63 

Homell.  1^.  Y 

53 

Moadyiue.  Pa 

1 
1 

4 

7 

79 

Pwt  Jervk,  N.  Y. '. 

2 

1 
1 

i" 

25 

1 

52 

Total 

7 

37 

6 

2 

1 

181 

7 

9 

6 

7 

262 

School  is  in  session  40  weeks  per  year.  Instruction  is  given  Mon- 
day to  Friday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.;  Saturday,  7 
to  9  a.  m.  Each  apprentice  attends  school  four  hours  per  week  and 
receives  full  pay  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  This  time  is  given 
over  chiefly  to  mechanical  drawing;  at  each  session,  however,  a  lesson 
is  assigned  in  shop  mathematics.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare 
the  lesson  in  shop  mathematics  at  home  and  submit  it  to  the  instruc- 
tor, and  such  explanations  as  are  necessary  are  given  during  the  school 
period.  No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  anything  beyond  mechanical 
drawing  and  mathematics. 

There  is  a  school  instructor  and  a  shop  instructor  at  each  shop 
having  50  or  more  apprentices,  and  one  instructor  who  gives  both 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  shops  having  less  than  50 
apprentices.  The  company  endeavors  to  keep  all  of  its  graduates 
on  its  own  pay  rolls. 

It  is  not  the  poUcy  of  the  school  to  turn  out  draftsmen  or  fore- 
men, but  if  a  boy  shows  an  unusual  aptitude  for  drawing  he  is  given 
six  months  in  the  drafting  room,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  he  may 
be  promoted  to  the  drafting  room. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  established  an  apprentice  school  at  the 
Altoona,  Pa.,  shops  in  September,  1910,  and  requires  all  apprentices 
in  Altoona  to  attend  school  for  three  years.  The  trades  taught  at  the 
present  time  are  blacksmi thing,  with  an  enrollment  of  3  pupils;  boiler 
making,  6;  car  building,  7;  electrical  repairing,  6;  machinist,  170; 
molding,  8;  painting,  1;  pattern  making,  7 ;  pipe  fitting,  5 ;  plumbing, 
1 ;  and  tinsmi thing,  4. 

School  is  in  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  to  the  second 
Friday  in  July.     Instruction  is  given  five  days  per  week  from  10 
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a.  m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  3.30  to  5.30  p.  m.  Each  apprentice 
attends  school  four  hours  per  week.  All  apprentices  follow  the  same 
general  course  regardless  of  theu*  trades. 

The  course  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  that  of  other  railroad 
schools.  Apprentices  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  group 
consists  of  apprentices  of  lower  educational  qualifications;  the  second 
of  those  of  higher  educational  qualifications.  In  addition  there  is  a 
preparatory  class  in  which  apprentices  are  placed  until  the  instructor 
is  able  to  ascertain  their  educational  qualifications.  If  any  appren- 
tices are  very  deficient  in  education  they  remain  in  this  class  until 
able  to  enter  the  first  group. 

The  first  group  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  algebra; 
arithmetic,  English,  physics,  geometry,  mechanism,  mechanics, 
chemistry,  machine  design,  steam  practice,  and  strength  of  materials. 
The  second  group  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  algebra, 
geometry,  physics,  mechanics,  mechanism,  strength  of  materials, 
chemistry,  experimental  tests,  machine  design,  shop  management, 
and  steam  practice.  The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  better 
artisans  rather  than  to  develop  foremen  and  superintendents. 

The  railroad  company  cooperates  with  the  extension  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  The  State  college  acts  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  the  teachers  are  State  college  professors. 
These  men  are,  however,  carried  on  the  company's  roll,  and  the 
school  is  entirely  independent  of  the  college.  Officials  of  the  road 
state  that  as  soon  as  the  work  has  passed  its  experimental  stage  and 
the  company  feels  able  to  do  so,  all  connection  with  the  State  college 
will  be  severed  and  the  school  will  be  managed  independently. 

Practical  training  is  obtained  by  apprentices  while  engaged  on 
actual  productive  work  in  the  shops.  No  shop  instructors  are  em- 
ployed, but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  shop  foremen  to  give  such  practical 
instruction  as  may  be  needed.  The  rotation  of  boys  on  machines  and 
in  the  various  divisions  of  the  shop  is  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor 
of  apprentices,  who  is  responsible  for  the  thorough  training  of  the 
apprentices. 

UNION  PAcmc. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  a  very  extensive  educational  system  which 
is  described  under  Correspondence  Schools  on  page  367.  This  system 
is  for  all  classes  of  employees  and  not  especially  for  apprentices. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  evening  school  for  apprentices  which  was 
established  at  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  shops  in  1906.  Persons  16  years 
of  age  and  over  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required  to  attend 
school  three  years.  There  were  84  pupils  in  September,  1910.  The 
following  trades  are  taught:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  cabinet- 
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making,  carpentry,  coach  carpentry,  electrical  work,  machinist,  paint- 
ing, pattern  making,  silver  plating,  steam  fitting,  tinsmithing,  and 
upholstering.  School  is  in  session  26  weeks  per  year,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  First-year 
apprentices  take  arithmetic  from  7.30  to  8.30  p.  m.  two  evenings  per 
week.  If  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school, 
they  are  not  required  to  take  arithmetic,  but  enter  the  class  for  second- 
year  apprentices.  Second-year  apprentices  take  elementary  mechan* 
ics  from  5.10  to  6.10  p.  m.  two  evenings  per  week.  Third-year 
apprentices  take  mechanical  drawing  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  two 
evenings  per  week.  The  chief  draftsman  is  the  superintendent  and 
two  other  draftsmen  do  some  teaching.  There  is  a  special  shop 
instructor,  whose  only  other  duties  are  those  of  general  repairman  of 
the  shop.  The  only  textbook  used  is  in  the  arithmetic  class;  the 
boy  must  provide  himself  with  the  textbook  on  arithmetic  used  by 
the  Omaha  public  schools,  and  with  a  set  of  drawing  instruments. 
Men  from  the  shops  are  allowed  to  attend  this  school  upon  payment 
of  50  cents  per  month. 

In  connection  with  the  evening  school  work  a  reading  room  has 
been  established  for  the  apprentices  and  other  shopmen,  in  which 
the  leading  railway  magazines  are  kept  for  the  use  of  men  and  boys 
during  the  noon  hour.  A  branch  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library 
has  been  established  at  the  shops,  in  which  the  best  books  dealing 
with  the  various  branches  of  work  in  the  shop  are  kept,  and  the 
men  are  allowed  to  draw  these  books  from  the  library  for  their 
personal  use. 

In  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  shops  there  l9  a  class  in  which  instruction 
is  confined  to  one  year  of  mechanical  drawing.  Tbis  class  was 
established  in  1907. 

*  DELAWABE,  LACKAWANNA   ft   WSSTSSN. 

Since  January,  1910,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Rail- 
road has  cooperated  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to 
furnish  instruction  to  its  apprentices  in  the  shops  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
Kingsland,  N.  J.,  and  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Persons  16  to  21 
years  of  age  who  pass  the  required  mental  and  physical  examination 
and  serve  satisfactorily  a  three  months'  trial  period  are  accepted  as 
apprentices  and  are  required  to  attend  school  four  years. 
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The  number  of  pupils  by  trades  and  localities  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUIIBKR  OF  APPRENTICES  RECEIVING  INBTRUCTION,  BY  TRADES  AND 

BY  LOCALITY. 


f 


I 


LocttUty. 


TradM. 


East 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 


Kinn- 
land, 
N.J. 


I 


Bcranton, 
Pa. 


Total. 


Blackamithlng. 
BoUor  making . 
GaUnetmaking. 

Garpentfy 

llaohJboist 


Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

PIpefltting 

Tinsmithlng 

Upholstering 


Total. 


The  work  is  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  and  one  instructor. 
Both  of  these  men  spend  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  the 
largest  shop  is  located;  one  man  spends  Thursday  and  Friday 
from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  p.  m.  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
and  one  spends  Thursday  and  Friday  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from 
12.25  to  3.25  p.  m.  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.  School  is  in  session  44  weeks 
per  year.  Each  apprentice  devotes  two  and  one-fourth  hours  per 
week  to  mechanical  drawing,  and  three-fourths  of  an  houi*  to  shop 
mathematics.  Spelling,  reading,  and  business  letter  writing  are 
also  taught  incidentally.  Boys  are  given  articles  to  be  read  at 
home  and  briefed  in  writing,  which  represents  three  hours  per  week. 
Occasionally  the  usual  routine  is  suspended  and  the  methods  used  in 
the  old-fashioned  spelling  school  is  subsituted.  In  addition  to  this 
talks  are  given  by  the  supervisor  and  by  outside  men.  These  talks 
are  sometimes  on  practical  shop  subjects  and  sometimes  on  civic 
subjects.  The  supervisor  believes  that  a  part  of  his  mission  in  the 
school  is  to  turn  out  men  who  shall  be  good  citizens,  and  his  work 
is  s}iaped  to  that  end.  Making  efficient  workmen,  he  considers  one 
of  the  necessary  steps  to  making  good  citizens. 

The  supervisor  makes  a  personal  study  of  every  boy  and  attempts 
to  discover  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  for  and  to  direct  liim  into  it. 
Boys  are  frequently  transferred  to  some  other  trade  after  they 
have  been  apprenticed,  and  if  the  boy  proves  unsuited  to  any  work 
about  the  shops  he  is  advised  as  to  what  vocation  seems  to  offer  a 
better  future  for  him. 

The  shop  practice  is  that  of  the  ordinary  motive-power  shops. 
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DELAWABE   ft   HTTDSON. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  maintains  apprentice  schools  at  its 
motive-power  shops  at  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  Green  Island  and 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.  These  schools  were  established  in  1907.  Persons 
17  to  21  years  of  age  who  pass  the  mental  and  physical  examination 
are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are  required  to  attend  school  through- 
out their  apprenticeship,  which  is  four  calendar  years. 

The  number  of  apprentices  by  trades  and  localities  is  here  given: 

NUMBER   OF   APPRENTICES  IN   SCHOOLS   OF   THE   DELAWARE   &   HUDSON   RAIL- 
ROAD, BY  TRADES  AND  BY  LOCALITY  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Trado. 


Blacksmlthlng. 
Boiler  makiiig. 
Car  building... 

Machinist 

Palni 
Tinsmi^ 


ting.... 
mithing. 


Total. 


Locality. 


Carbon- 
dale,  Pa. 


2 

4 

1 

22 


30 


Oreeola* 
land, 
N.  Y. 


1 
6 


27 
1 
1 


35 


Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


2 
3 
1 
25 
2 
1 


34 


Total. 


6 
12 

2 
74 

3 

3 


W 


The  superintendent  of  tests  is  the  supervisor  of  apprentices,  and 
the  lesson  sheets  and  blue  prints  are  made  up  under  his  direction. 
There  is  but  one  regular  instructor.  He  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the 
New  York  Central  apprentice  schools.  There  is  a  senior  apprentice  at 
each  shop  who  acts  as  assistant  instructor.  School  is  in  session  52 
weeks  per  year.  Instruction  is  given  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  1 
to  6  p.  m.  at  Green  Island;  Wednesday  and  Thursday  from  7  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m.  at  Oneonta;  and  Friday  from  7  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  and  1  to  6  p.  m.  at  Carbondale.  Each  apprentice  attends 
school  five  hours  per  week.  Instruction  is  given  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  shop  mathematics.  In  the  shops  apprentices  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  shop  foremen,  and  are  transferred  from  one 
operation  to  another  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association. 

CENTRAL  BAILBOAD   OF  NSW  JBBSET. 

• 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  no  general  system  of 
apprentice  schools,  but  maintains  a  school  at  the  Elizabethport  (N.  J.) 
shops  which  were  estabUshed  in  1905.  Persons  17  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language,  and  pass 
an  examination  in  arithmetic,  embracing  all  subjects  to  and  including 
decimals,  are  accepted  as  apprentices,  and  are,  after  two  months' 
probation,  required  to  attend  school  four  years. 
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The  trades  taught  during  the  past  year  were  blacksmithing,  with 
an  average  enrollment  of  2  pupils;  boilermaking,  4;  carpentry,  4; 
electrical  work,  1 ;  machinist,  47 ;  and  patternmaking,  2.  School  is 
in  session  40  to  42  weeks  per  year,  and  instruction  is  given  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  from  2.45  to  4.45  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends 
one  day  per  week.  One  and  two-thirds  hours  per  week  are  devoted 
to  mechanical  drawing,  and  one-thu-d  to  elementary  mechanics. 
The  aim  is  to  develop  abiUty  to  read  drawings  rather  than  to  train 
mechanipal  draftsmen.  A  draftsman  in  the  company's  employ, 
serves  as  school  instructor,  and  the  various  foremen  are  depended 
upon  to  give  shop  instruction;  no  books  or  lesson  sheets  are  used. 

CHICAGO   OSSAT  WBSTBBIT. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  maintains  an  apprentice  school  at 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  which  was  estabtished  in  1908. 

Persons  16  to  20  years  of  age  who  have  a  common-school  educa- 
tion are  accepted  as  apprentices  and  required  to  attend  school 
throughout  their  apprenticeship,  which  is  four  years. 

There  were  88  pupils  in  school  in  October,  1910.  The  following 
trades  are  taught:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  coach  carpentry, 
electrical  work,  machinist,  painting,  pattern  making,  steam  fitting, 
tinsmithing,  woodworking,  and  upholstering. 

School  is  in  session  throughout  the  year,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Saturday  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  Each  pupU  attends  school 
one  day  per  week  and  receives  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing,  or 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 

One  teacher  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  apprentices 
and  to  watching  them  in  their  daily  work  and  giving  such  instruction 
as  is  needed.  The  mechanical  engineer  assists  in  getting  out  prac- 
tical lessons  in  mathematics;  he  also  takes  special  interest  in  mechan- 
ical drawing.  A  record  is  kept  of  the  work  covered  by  each  appren- 
tice, the  progress  being  carefully  noted.  Transfers  and  promotions 
are  made  as  rapidly  as  the  boy's  work  warrants. 

THE  PEBX  MABaVXTTX  AND  THE  ST.  LOUIS  *  8AK  FBAKCI8C0  SAHAOADS. 

These  roads  have  evening  classes  for  apprentices,  meeting  one  or 
two  evenings  per  week,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  shop  arithmetic.  The  object  of  the  courses  is  to  teach 
apprentices  to  read  drawings  and  blue  prints  and  to  enable  them  to 
work  intelligently  from  the  blue  prints. 

The  information  obtained  concerning  the  schools  of  these  two 
roads  was  so  Umited  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  general  tables  of 
this  report. 
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THB  SOVTHXSN  AND  THE  OINGINNATI,  HAXILTON  *  DAYTOH  &AILWAT8 
AND  THB  ALABAHA  GBEAT  SOUTHEBN  BAILBOAB. 

The  Southern  Railway  in  its  shops  at  Spencer,  N.  C,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  in  its  Cincinnati  and  lima  (Ohio)  shops;  and  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern  in  its  Birmingham  (Ala.)  shops,  have  cooperated  with 
the  railroad  department  of  the  International  Correspondence  School 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  furnish  instruction  to  apprentices. 

At  each  shop  there  is  a  room  equipped  with  benches  and  tables  in 
which  the  classes  meet.  The  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  railroads. 
Apprentices  are  given  three  hours  per  week  at  full  pay  to  attend  school. 
The  railroads  have  no  other  expense  connected  with  the  school.  The 
International  Correspondence  School  furnishes  teachers,  lesson  sheets, 
and  drawing  outfits.  The  apprentice  boy  taking  the  course*  must 
bear  the  expense.  He  takes  a  '^course"  according  to  the  regular 
method  of  the  correspondence  school.^  The  price  varies  according 
to  the  course  taken.  While  most  of  the  boys  take  the  mechanical 
drawing  course,  at  a  cost  of  $75  (or  $78.40  if  they  also  take  arith- 
metic), they  are  privileged  to  take  any  course  offered  by  the  corre- 
spondence school.  The  pupil  may  have  five  jcears  in  which  to  pay 
this  tuition,  making  monthly  payments,  and  he  is  entitled  to  instruc- 
tion from  the  school  instructor  during  that  time  if  he  wants  it.  The 
average  pupil,  however,  completes  the  payment  in  20  months. 

The  system  of  instruction  is  different  from  that  of  other  roads. 
Each  apprentice  attends  school  one-half  hour  of  every  working  day. 

The  mechanical  drawing  work  is  supposed  to  be  done  by  the  pupil  at 
home  and  brought  to  the  instructor  for  criticism,  the  brief  period  in 
the  schoolroom  is  devoted  chiefly  to  arithmetic.  Further,  the  boys 
are  supposed  to  put  in  at  least  12  hours  per  week  at  home  study , 
but  as  there  is  no  method  of  compulsion,  really  very  few  do  put  in 
that  much,  and  some  give  only  the  one-half  hour  per  day  to  study. 

Theoretically  attendance  upon  these  classes  is  not  compulsory. 
The  boy  is  made  to  feel,  however,  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  take  up 
the  work,  and  at  one  shop  (Knoxville)  employment  is  made  con- 
tingent upon  taking  the  correspondence  course.  The  fact  that  the 
instructor's  position  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  pupils  he 
enrolls  makes  him  zealous  in  Inducing  apprentices  to  take  the  course. 

The  schools  for  the  three  systems  here  described  being  of  such  a 
different  character  are  not  included  in  the  general  tables. 

CORPORATION  APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

The  training  of  apprentices  in  corporation  schools  is  conducted  in 
three  ways.  In  the  greater  number  it  is  planned  and  managed  by 
the  company  employing  the  apprentices.    Some  cooperate  with  the 

1  For  description  of  this  school  see  p.  352. 
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public  school,  whereby  the  public  school  furnishes  the  school  equip- 
ment and  instruction  and  the  corporation  furnishes  the  shop  instruc- 
tion.^   A  few  cooperate  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Reports  were  obtained  for  19  establishments,  exclusive  of  those 
cooperating  with  the  pubUc  schools,  which  are  giving  apprentice 
instruction. 

The  school  instruction  of  boys  apprenticed  to  corporations  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  apprentices  in  railway  motive 
power  shops.  The  hours  of  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  corpo- 
ration schools  for  which  reports  were  secured  are  from  two  to  six 
per  week.  School  is  conducted  during  working  hours  and  apprentices 
are  paid  regular  wages  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  The  principal 
instruction  is  in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  shop  mathematics.  Some 
purely  cultural  work,  which  is  incidental,  is  given  in  some  of  these 
schools. 

In  most  corporation  schools  there  is  no  shop  instructor,  the  shop 
instruction  devolving  upon  the  shop  foreman  under  whom  apprentices 
work.  In  many  cases  the  school  instructor  has  other  duties  about 
the  shop  and  does  not  give  his  entire  time  to  pupils. 

On  the  succeeding  pages  a  description  is  given  of  the  following 
schools: 

General  Electric  Ck>.,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Par. 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  I. 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  v.  Cresson  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.    Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

North  End  Union,  Boston,  Mass. 

Solvay  Pmcess  Co.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Manufactu|*ers  Association,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

There  is  ako  included  a  description  of  the  school  attendance 
required  of  the  apprentices  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co. 

GENEKAL  SLXCTSIC   CO.,  WBST  LTNK,  VASS. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  of  We^t^  Lyon,  Mass.,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  supplies,  steain  turbines,  and  general 
electrical  machinery.     In  1902,  impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  their 

>  Bee  OooperatlTe  Sohoob,  p.  186. 
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apprenticeship  system,  they  established  the  system  now  in  operation, 
which  includes  a  rather  elaborate  method  of  instruction^  designed  to 
turn  out  skilled  workmen  for  the  instrument  makers',  machinists', 
tool  and  die  makers',  molders'  (brass,  iron,  and  steel),  steam  fitters', 
pattern  makers',  and  testers'  trades. 

The  actual  operation  of  the  instruction,  both  in  the  shops  and  in 
the  school,  is  in  chaise  of  a  supervisor  of  apprentices,  who  is  responsi- 
ble to  the  company  for  the  satisfactory  training  of  apprentices. 

A  committee  of  company  officials  meets  with  the  pupils  and  examines 
each  one  once  or  twice  a  year  in  order  to  test  his  theoretical  and 
applied  knowledge.  Those  who  show  no  capacity  for  future  respon- 
sible work  are  weeded  out  and  courses  are  modified  to  suit  the  needs 
of  industrial  pupils. 

Boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age — 16  for  molders'  and  steamfitters' 
trades — who  have  had  a  granmiar-school  education  or  its  equivalent 
may  be  admitted  to  the  regular  apprenticeship.  Eveiy  applicant  must 
serve  a  two  months'  trial  period  before  being  regularly  apprenticed. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  14-week  terms  and  the  appren- 
tice must  enter  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  of  these  terms  after 
he  has  been  accepted. 

Instrument  makers,  machinists,  and  tool  and  die  makers  serve  a 
four  years'  apprenticeship  and  are  required  to  do  school  work  three 
years;  pattern  makers  and  testers  serve  a  three  years'  apprenticeship 
and  attend  school  two  and  two-thirds  years.  Molders  (brass,  iron, 
and  steel)  and  steam-fitters  serve  a  two  years'  appi:enticeship  and  are 
required  to  attend  school  one  and  two-thirds  years. 

Apprentices  spend  from  3  to  12  hours  per  week  in  school,  vaiying 
in  the  different  trades  and  in  different  years.  Classes  meet  during 
the  regular  working  hours,  Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
1  to  6  p.  m.  Pupils  receive  the  regular  compensation  for  time  spent 
in  school. 

The  classroom  instruction  is  based  on  a  granmiar-school  education 
and  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry; 
physics  as  it  concerns  simple  machines,  power  transmission,  strength 
of  materials,  machine  design,  magnetism  and  electricity,  free-hand 
and  mechanical  drawing,  jig  and  fixture  design. 

The  company  maintains  what  is  known  as  a  practice  shop,  where  the 
apprentice  does  the  first  part  of  his  shopwork.  A  regular  commer- 
cial product,  upon  which  the  company  makes  a  profit,  is  made  in  this 
practice  shop,  but  only  apprentices  work  there.  The  work  is  selected 
solely  for  its  instructive  character. 

Most  of  the  machines  in  this  gcbool  shop  are  of  the  latest  type. 
Some  of  the  tools  are  second-hand  and  a  few  have  been  reserved 
from  the  scrap  heap. 
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The  man  in  charge  of  the  training  room  is  himself  a  trained 
mechanic,  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  and  was  selected  for 
his  experience  in  superintending  work  and  for  his  ability  to  instruct 
beginners.  One  assistant  takes  charge  of  the  apprentices  in  the 
pattern  training  room  and  four  assistants  look  after  the  machinist 
training  room,  and  there  is  an  arrangement  under  which  the  appren- 
tices themselves  at  various  stages  act  as  instructors  to  those  less 
advanced. 

The  pupil,  having  spent  the  first  part  of  his  apprenticeship  in  the 
practice  shop,  is  transferred  to  the  factory  proper  for  the  remainder 
of  his  apprenticeship.  No  course  has  been  laid  out  for  the  shop- 
practice  work.  Each  apprentice  is  advanced  as  fast  as  is  consisteni^ 
with  his  industrial  capacity.  At  times  apprentices  in  all  stages  of 
training  are  loaned  to  the  factory  departments  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  those  who  have  already  pro- 
gressed into  the  factory  are  brought  back  to  the  training  room  if 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  their  work  or  their  deportment  necessitates 
such  measures.  If  a  disagreement  arises  between  the  shop  foreman 
and  the  apprentice,  the  shop  instructor  acts  as  mediator.  The  school 
has  graduated  112  apprentices.  Of  these,  63  are  still  in  the  employ 
of  the  company,  8  are  serving  as  assistant  foremen,  5  as  inspectors, 
and  12  as  draftsmen.    The  remainder  are  employed  as  journeymen. 

At  the  satisfactory  termination  of  an  apprenticeship,  including 
school  and  shop  training,  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  and  a  cash 
bonus  of  $100  are  given.  Graduates  are  encouraged  to  remain  with 
the  company. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  also  maintains  a  school  operated  on  simi- 
lar principles  at  its  plant  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  The  course  of 
instruction  there  is  not  so  elaborate.  Every  apprentice  receives 
four  years  of  instruction  in  shop  ma  hematics  and  mechanical  drawing 
and  three  shop  instructors  direct  their  work  in  the  shop.  Each 
apprentice  attends  school  three  70-minute  periods  a  week.  School  is 
in  session  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.15  p.  m.,  1.15  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  every 
.week  day  but  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  when  there  are  only  half- 
day  sessions. 

WESTEBN  ELECTBIC    CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

At  the  Western  Electric  Co.'s  plant  in  Chicago,  III.,  school  is  con- 
ducted for  apprentices  who  are  learning  to  be  either  toolmakers  or 
pattern  makers.  The  school  was  established  in  March,  1907,  to  pre- 
pare apprentices  to  become  superior  workmen  who  will  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  trade  technically  as  well  as  practi- 
cally and  from  whom  it  will  be  possible  to  select  foremen  and  assistant 
foremen.  There  is  but  one  teacher.  He  is  in  full  charge  of  the 
school,  but  makes  reports  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
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establifihment,  and  he  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  superintendent. 
The  school  work  of  the  apprentices,  combined  with  the  work  which 
they  do  in  the  shops  of  the  company,  constitutes  an  apprentice 
course  which  25  toolmaking  apprentices  and  1  pattern-making  appren- 
tice are  at  present  taking.  To  this  course  boys  16  to  20  years  old  are 
admitted  who,  by  their  character,  reputation,  conduct,  and  atten- 
tion to  work,  have  commended  themselves  to  the  company  and  have 
been  indentured  as  apprentices.  All  applicants  must  be  proficient  in 
elementary  arithmetic  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  that  branch 
before  they  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  No  apprentice  is  compelled 
to  take  the  course,  but  all  who  have  once  entered  upon  it  are  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out.  Refusal  to  do  so  would  j  eopardize  their  employ- 
ment with  this  company.  Those  selected  may  enter  on  school  work 
at  any  time  of  the  year* 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years  and  the  school  work 
covers  three  years;  but  if  a  boy  has  completed  tlie  equivalent  of  the 
first  year's  shopwork  or  is  a  graduate  of  a  manual-training  school 
he  will  be  accepted  for  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  and  may 
finish  up  the  school  part  of  the  coiu^e  in  two  years.  The  school  work 
is  not  extensive,  being  four  hours  a  week  in  the  first  and  second  year 
of  apprenticeship  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  third  year.  The 
fourth  year  apprentices  have  no  school  work.  The  same  school 
instruction  is  provided  for  both  the  toolmaking  and  pattern-making 
apprentices.  In  each  school  week  of  the  first  year  the  school  work 
consists  of  two  periods,  each  of  60  minutes,  on  arithmetic,  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  to  problems  that  arise  in  the  shops, 
and  of  two  periods,  each  of  60  minutes,  on  geometrical  drawing. 
In  each  school  week  of  the  second  year  they  have  one  60-minute 
period  on  algebra,  one  60-minute  period  on  plane  geometry,  and  two 
60-minute  periods  on  mechanical  drawing.  In  each  school  week  of 
the  third  year  they  have  one  60-minute  period  on  mechanical  draw- 
ing. At  irregular  times,  in  place  of  classes  lectures  are  given  by  the 
heads  of  departments  on  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly interested,  the  idea  of  this  being  not  only  to  instruct  the  appren-« 
tice  in  the  work  of  other  departments  than  his  own*,  but  also  to  teach 
him  the  relation  between  other  departments  and  the  one  in  which  he 
is  employed.  Whenever  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit,  these 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  practical  demonstrations.  For  example, 
the  lecture  on  hardening  and  annealing  is  given  in  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  actual  processes,  so  far  as  possible,  are  carried  on 
before  the  class.  No  text  or  reference  books  on  industrial  subjects 
are  used  other  than  typewritten  instructions  and  shop  problems  in 
arithmetic  and  drawing,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the  instructor 
himself. 
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The  trade  practice  that  the  apprentices  get  consists  in  their  regular 
daily  work  in  the  shops.  It  is  the  intention  so  to  regulate  the  shop 
instruction  that  the  apprentices  will  not  be  kept  at  any  one  kind  of 
machine  work  in  excess  of  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

Instruction  in  school  is  given  from  4.15  p.  m.  until  5.15  p.  m.,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  for  first-year  appren- 
tices; on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  for  second- 
year  apprentices;  and  on  Friday  for  third-year  apprentices.  The 
school  year  is  43  or  44  weeks  long,  the  school  being  closed  in  July  and 
August. 

In  the  shops  the  apprentices  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  foreman 
and  his  four  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  men  qualified  by  years  of 
actual  experience  to  direct  the  apprentices'  work.  The  school  instruo- 
tor  has  had  10  years'  experience  as  a  tool  and  pattern  designer,  but 
has  had  no  experience  as  a  practical  worker  at  any  trade.  His  univer- 
sity training  has  fitted  him  to  teach  practical  mathematics  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  uses  a  smaU  room  in  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  estab- 
lishment. The  school  costs  the  company  about  SI, 000  a  year.  The 
apprentice  must  buy  his  own  set  of  drawing  instruments. 

The  apprentices  are  paid  for  both  school  and  shop  time  according 
to  a  scale  of  wages  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment. In  addition  to  his  wages  the  company  agrees  to  give  each 
apprentice  upon  the  completion  of  his  full  term  of  service  a  bonus  of 
$100.  As  the  rate  of  pay  of  an  apprentice  is  comparatively  small  and 
the  cost  of  tools  considerable,  the  company  has  found  that  unless  tools 
are  provided  many  of  the  boys  are -handicapped  and  can  not  make  the 
progress  the  company  expects  and  desires.  An  arrangement  has 
been  provided  in  the  contract  whereby  a  boy  may  get  tools  at  the 
discretion  of  the  foreman  through  the  company  at  cost,  the  cost  of  the 
same  to  be  charged  against  the  $100  bonus.  It  is  understood  and 
agreed  that  these  tools  will  remain  the  property  of  the  company  until 
the  expiration  of  the  boy's  term  of  service,  when  they  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  boy  as  a  part  of  the  bonus.  Thig  amount  of  tools  furnished 
in  no  case  exceeds  $60  in  value. 

WXSTINGHOnSB  ELBCTBIC  ft  XANTrFACTUBIKG  CO.,  EAST  FITTSBXIBe,  PA. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  requires  a  four 
years'  apprenticeship  in  the  machinist,  pattern-making,  armature- 
winding  and  electrical-machinists  trades.  The  school  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  1909  and  is  open  throughout  the  year.  Persons  16  to  21 
years  of  age  who  have  a  conmion-school  education  are  accepted  as 
apprentices.  All  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  this  school. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday,  inclusive,  7  to  9  a.  m. 
Each  pupil  attends  two  days  per  week.    During  the  first  two  years 
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of  the  apprenticeship  mechanical  drawing  and  shop  arithmetic  are 
taught,  each  two  hours  per  week.  The  course  for  the  last  two  years' 
apprenticeship  has  not  yet  been  formulated.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  made  up  of  the  company's  consulting  en- 
gineer, assistant  superintendent,  and  the  apprentice  instructor. 

In  the  shop  boys  are  under  the  direction  of  the  various  shop  fore- 
men. In  addition  to  this  school  there  is  an  evening  continuation 
school  for  men  in  the  shops. 

WESTINGHOTTSE  AIB  BBAKE  CO.,  WTLXXBDING,  PA. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  has  had  a  school  for  its  apprentices 
since  1906.  The  school  is  operated  for  the  company  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Males  16  years  of  age  and  over,  physi- 
cally suited  for  the  machinists'  and  pattern-making  trades,  who  satisfy 
the  instructor  of  apprentices  as  to  aptitude,  and  who  pass  the  required 
examination,  are  accepted  as  apprentices  by  the  establishment,  in- 
dentured for  four  years,  and  required  to  attend  school. 

Twenty-five  machinists'  apprentices  and  two  pattern-making  ap- 
prentices were  in  school  June,  1910. 

The  school  year  is  from  the  middle  of  September  to  early  in  June. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Friday  from  7.15  to  10.45  a.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  one-half  of  this  time.  Advanced  arithmetic,  algebra, 
business  English,  mechanical  drawing,  and  shop  mathematics  are 
taught  during  the  first  year;  algebra,  business  English,  mechanical 
drawing,  shop  mathematics,  and  physics  during  the  second  year; 
busmess  English,  mechanical  drawing,  shop  mathematics,  physics, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry  the  third  year; 
and  shop  mathematics,  analytical  geometry,  analytical  mechanics, 
calculus,  and  electrical  engineering  during  the  fourth  year. 

BBOWN   ft   SHABPE,  PBOVIDEKCE,  B.  I. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  machinist 
tools,  have  118  boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinists',  blacksmithing^ 
and  pattern-making  trades.  A  school  was  established  by  the  company 
for  its  apprentices  in  1908.  It  is  in  session  from  September  to  June. 
White  males  16  to  22  years  of  age  who  have  made  suitable  progress  in 
their  studies,  especially  arithmetic,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  All 
apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  School  is  in  session 
Monday  to  Friday  from  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  Satur- 
day 7  to  9  a.  m.  Pupils  taking  the  blacksmithing  trade  attend 
school  three  years;  machinists  and  pattern-making,  four  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  apprenticeship  each  boy  attends  one  ses- 
sion per  week,  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  boy  attends  two 
sessions  per  week.  Time  spent  in  the  schoolroom  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  time  spent  at  productive  work  in  the  shop. 
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The  boys  are  instructed  in  making  and  reading  drawings,  algebraic 
formulas,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics,  and  the  theory  of  shop 
practice. 

The  first  12  weeks  constitute  a  trial  period.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
12  weeks  the  boy  is  accepted  he  is  required  to  deposit  $50  with  the 
company  as  a  guaranty  that  he  will  serve  his  full  term.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship,  the  $50  plus  a  $100  bonus  is  returned  to 
him. 

A  copy  of  a  Handbook  for  Apprenticed  Machinist  is  given  to  each 
boy  on  entering.  This  book  was  written  and  published  by  the  com- 
pany. A  full  set  of  tools  is  loaned  the  boy,  which  may  become  his 
property  upon  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum. 

lliere  is  but  one  instructor  employed.  In  addition  to  giving  school- 
room instruction  it  is  his  duty  Jto  supervise  the  apprentices  both  in 
the  shops  and  on  the  outside,  to  see  that  they  have  fair  treatment  in 
the  shop,  and  that  outside  of  the  shop  they  do  not  frequent  ques- 
tionable places,  associate  with  improper  companions,  or  smoke 
cigarettes.  If  apprentices  o£Pend  in  these  matters  after  having  been 
warned,  they  may  be  discharged  and  the  $50  deposited  forfeited. 

nmsNATioirAL  habvxstxb  oo.,  cbxoack),  ill. 

The  McCormick  works  of  the  International  Harvest  Co.  has  a  school 

• 

for  machinist  apprentices.  The  school  was  established  in  1906.  It 
is  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Boys  16  years  of  age  and  over  who 
have  received  at  least  a  sixth-grade  education  are  accepted  as  appren- 
tices. All  machinist  apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  The 
apprentices  are  divided  into  junior  and  senior  grades.  Instruction  is 
given  Tuesday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  12.30  to  1.30  p.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  school  two  days  per  week  and  receives  instruction  in 
shop  mathematics  for  four  years  under  the  direction  of  a  practical 
man  from  the  shops. 

When  the  boy  is  first  employed  he  is  started  in  the  storeroom, 
where  he  waits  on  workmen,  delivering  and  caring  for  such  tools  as 
they  call  for,  in  order  to  give  him  a  good  practical  idea  of  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  tools  used  in  the  machine  shop.  After  a  few  months 
he  is  placed  in  the  shop  to  operate  some  tool  under  the  direction  of 
the  foreman.  He  is  carefully  observed,  and  if  he  is  promising  he  is 
regularly  indentured  to  the  trade.  It  was  stated  that  some  of  the 
best  mechanics  in  the  works  are  graduates  of  the  apprenticeship  school. 

The  apprenticeship  school  is  also  supposed  to  furnish  material  to 
draw  on  for  assistant  foremen  and  foremen  in  ^he  shop,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  quite  a  nimiber  have  been  drawn  for  such  positions. 
The  company  estimates  six  vacancies  among  the  foremen  must  be 
filled  every  year,  and  to  provide  for  this  demand  some  such  system 
of  developing  the  proper  material  to  recruit  from  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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TALE   ft  TOWNS  KANITVACTUBING   CO.,  8TAMF0BD,  OONH. 

« 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  manufacturers  of  locks  and 
iron  specialties,  established  their  apprentice  school  in  1907  with  the 
aim  of  preparing  mechanics  for  the  service  of  the  company.  Males  16 
years  of  age  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  accepted  as 
apprentices.  Apprentices  are  required  to  attend  school.  The  school 
provides  a  four-year  course  for  apprentices  in  chasing,  electroplating, 
die  making,  pattern  making,  and  tool  making.  During  the  last  year 
there  was  an  enrollment  of  53  pupils.  A  three  months'  trial  service  is 
required  for  admission  to  apprenticeship.  School  is  in  session  from 
September  1  to  May  4.  Instruction  is  given  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  from  9  a.  m,  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  6  p.  m. 
During  the  first  two  years  of  the  apprenticeship  three  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  trade  mathematics  and  three  hours  to  lectures  and  mechani- 
cal drawing;  during  the  last  two  years  three  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  lectures  and  mechanical  drawing  and  three  hours  to  mechanics 
and  theory  of  shop  practice.  There  are  two  shop  instructors  who 
supervise  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the  shop  and  instruct  them. 
There  is  a  special  training  room  where  apprentices  spend  the 
first  two  years  of  their,  apprenticeship.  In  this  training  room  boys 
make  many  of  the  tools  used  in  the  establishment,  also  parts  of 
machinery  are  sent  in  from  the  regular  shops  to  be  finished. 

B.  HOE  k  CO.,  NEW  YOBX,  H.  Y. 

R.  Ho6  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  printing  presses  and  steel  products, 
maintain  an  evening  school  which  apprentices  may  attend  during 
three  and  one*half  years  of  their  four  years'  apprenticeship.  It  is 
possible  for  the  unusually  bright  boy  to  finish  the  required  work  in 
less  than  three  and  one-half  years.  This  school  was  established  in 
1872  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  an  apprenticeship  school 
now  in  existence. 

Persons  16  to  18  years  of  age,  who  have  been  at  school  at  least  four 
years,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  The  enrollment  in  the  school 
last  year  by  trades  was  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  millwrighting,  3; 
machinists,  214;  molding  and  general  foundry  work,  5;  pattern  mak- 
ing, 10;  saw  making,  4. 

School  is  in  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  October  to  Juhe  1,  and 
instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  from  5.20  to  6.45  p.  m. 
During  the  first  three  years  each  boy  attends  three  evenings  per  week 
and  two  evenings  per  week  during  the  last  six  months.  Arithmetic 
and  English  are  taught  during  the  first  year;  arithmetic,  English, 
geometry,  mechanics,  and  drawing  during  the  second  and  third  years; 
and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  during  the  last  six  months  of 
the  course. 
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Attendance  at  the  school  is  compulsory  once  the  boy  has  been 
accepted.  A  week  before  the  commencement  of  a  new  term  the  head 
master  calls  upon  the  foreman  of  each  boy  who  has  entered  the  shop 
since  the  commencement  of  the  last  term.  If  his  report  of  the  boy  is 
favorable  the  boy  is  accepted  in  the  school ;  if  not,  he  must  wait  until 
he  has  earned  a  favorable  report. 

Five  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school.  One  is  a  graduate  of  a 
technical  school;  all  others  are  graduates  of  the  R.  Hoe  apprentice 
school.  For  practical  instruction  in  the  shops,  the  shop  foremen  are 
depended  upon. 

GSOBeS  V.  CBS880N   CO.,  PHXLADXLPHIA,  PA. 

The  George  Y.  Cresson  Co.,  manufacturers  of  hoisting  engines 
cranes,  etc.,  maintains  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  system.  The 
school  was  established  in  1907.  Boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinists', 
molding,  millwrighting,  and  pattern  making  trades  are,  during  the 
first  two  years'  apprenticeship,  required  to  attend  this  school.  Thirty- 
seven  pupils  are  now  attending.  Males  17  to  19  years  of  age,  educated 
to  the  tenth  grade  and  able  to  pass  the  required  examination,  are 
accepted  as  apprentices. 

School  is  in  session  from  the  Ist  of  September  to  the  third  week  in 
April.  Instruction  is  given  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
from  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  two  days  of  two  hours  each 
and  two  days  of  one  hour  each.  Arithmetic  is  taught  two  hours  per 
week  and  mechanical  drawing  four  hours. 

The  instructors  in  both  school  and  shop  have  other  duties  about 
the  shop,  so  no  man  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  instruction  of  the 
apprentice. 

A  $5  deposit  is  required  of  each  boy  at  tlie  beginning  of  his  proba- 
tion period,  and  an  additional  $20  when  he  is  accepted  as  a  regular 
apprentice. 

Originally  the  company  maintained  a  special  training  room  where 
apprentices  were  required  to  spend  the*  first  two  years  of  their 
apprenticeship.  The  idea  now,  however,  is  to  get  back  to  the  old 
apprenticeship  system  as  nearly  as  is  compatible  with  modem  shop 
methods;  the  boys  work  in  the  regular  shops  from  the  beginning. 

FOSX  BIVXB  SmPBUILDINO   CO.,  QUINCT,  MASS. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  indentures  its  apprentices  for  four  years 
in  each  of  the  following  trades:  Blacksmithing,  coppersmithing, 
plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  electricians,  shipwrighting,  pattern  mak- 
ing, joinery,  ship  fitters,  machinists,  and  sheet-metal  workers,  and  for 
two  years  in  the  chipping  and  calking  trade.  The  school  for  appren- 
tices was  established  in  1906.  There  were  153  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  reported.     Grammar  school  graduates  or  persons  of  higher 
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education,  16  to  18  years  of  age  and  physically  sound,  are  accepted 
as  apprentices  The  school  is  in  session  from  Ocftober  1  to  May  1. 
Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive  from  8  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  Apprentices  are  required  to  enter  the  school  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  next  following  their  indenture  and  to  remain  in  the 
school  during  their  indenture,  but  they  can  not  enter  school  during  a 
school  year.  During  the  first  year  boys  attend  school  four  hours  per 
week,  and  receive  instruction  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  strength  of 
materials,  mechanics,  freehand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  during 
the  last  three  years  lectures  on  difficult  points  arising  in  shop  work  are 
given  one  hour  per  week.  Pupils  attend  school  during  working  hours 
and  are  paid  at  the  regular  rates  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  During 
the  apprenticeship  the  foreman  regularly  shifts  each  boy  to  different 
parts  of  the  work  to  give  him  the  necessary  shop  training  and  expe- 
rience. 

AXSBICAK  LOCOMOTIVE   CO.,  DUNXIBK,  N.  T. 

The  American  Locomotive  Co.  requires  a  four  years'  apprenticeship 
in  the  following  trades:  Blacksmi thing,  boiler  making,  brass  finishing, 
carpentry,  core  making,  electrical  workers,  machinists,  molding,  pat- 
tern making,  painting,  pipe  fitting,  tank  making,  tin  and  copper 
smithing. 

The  system  found  in  operation  at  this  plant  is  in  vogue  in  six  other 
plants  of  the  company.  Boys  at  least  17  years  of  age,  who  have  not 
less  than  an  eighth-grade  education,  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
educational  test,  and  are  judged  physically  fit  by  the  supervisor  of 
apprentices  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  The  school  for  apprentices 
was  established  in  1909.  One  hundred  and  one  pupils  are  attending 
school.  School  is  in  session  from  the  first  week  in  October  to  the 
first  week  in  June.  Instruction  is  given  Monday  to  Wednesday  from 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  school  one  evening  per  week. 
During  the  one  year  the  school  has  been  in  operation  instruction  was 
given  in  shop  drawing  and  shop  mathematics.  The  course  of  study 
for  the  last  three  years  of  apprenticeship  has  not  yet  been  formulated. 
There  are  two  shop  supervisors  in  each  shop,  who  give  their  entire 
time  to  instructing  apprentices  in  the  shops.  They  so  direct  the 
shop  practice  that  apprentices  get  experience  on  the  various  machines, 
and  they  otherwise  look  after  the  welfare  of  apprentices.  There  is 
also  a  general  supervisor  of  apprentices  who  makes  his  headquarters 
at  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.),  plant,  and  from  time  to  time  visits  other 
plants.  Regular  reports  are  transmitted  to  him  from  each  plant 
regarding  each  apprentice. 

Teaching  is  from  text  sheets,  designated  as  "Trade  problems," 
which  are  especially  prepared  by  specialists  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.     Drawings  are  selected  before  class  time  and  are  placed. 
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together  with  sheet  of  problems,  on  a  table  for  the  use  of  apprentices. 
The  apprentices  then  work  the  problems  in  order,  studying  the  draw- 
ings in  the  problems  that  refer  to  the  blue  prints  placed  before  them. 
They  are  taught  to  understand  drawings  so  as  to  readily  and  rapidly 
interpret  blue  prints,  and  are  allowed  to  do  such  rough  sketching  as 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  theu*  work.  They  are  taught 
at  all  times  that  they  are  being  trained  as  mechanics  capable  of  turn- 
ing out  the  highest  skilled  work  in  the  least  possible  time,  with  the 
interests  of  the  company  paramount  to  all  others,  and  drawing, 
drafting,  or  any  other  cultural  study  that  does  not  dovetail  into  this 
idea  is  eliminated. 

These  problems  cover  all  phases  of  shop  practice  and  shop  economy 
of  both  time  and  material.  Frequently  apprentices  sketch  different 
parts  of  a  locomotive  referred  to  in  the  problems  in  order  to  explain 
their  answers  to  the  problems  more  clearly,  and  in  this  way  they 
become  familiar  with  drawings  by  actually  handling  them  and  working 
problems  based  upon  them.  The  aim  constantly  held  in  all  instruc- 
tions is  to  have  apprentices  understand  blue  prints  rather  than  to 
spend  time  on  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  making  drawings. 

BALDWIN  I.0C0X0TIVE    CO.,  PHILADSLPHIA,  PA. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.  has  no  school.  Since  1901  it  has 
required  its  apprentices  to  attend  a  free  school  two  evenings  per  week 
for  24  weeks  per  year.  Boys  17  to  18  years  of  age  who  have  a  common- 
school  education  are  indentured  for  four  years,  and  required  to  attend 
school  during  the  last  tliree  years'  apprenticeship;  those  who  have 
an  advanced  grammar  school  or  high  school  education  are  indentured 
for  three  years,  and  are  required  to  attend  school  during  the  last  two 
years.  During  the  past  year  265  boys  apprenticed  to  the  following 
trades  attended  school:  Blacksmithing,  boiler  making,  brass  finishing, 
machinists,  molding,  pattern  making,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  in  school  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary algebra,  and  two  to  elementary  geometry;  during  the  last  two 
years  four  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing. 
There  is  no  system  of  reports  from  teachers  and  no  method  of  enforcing 
regular  attendance,  the  boy's  written  statement,  made  weekly,  that 
he  has  attended  school  for  two  evenings  during  the  past  week  is 
accepted  by  the  superintendent.  The  day  upon  which  the  boy 
attends  evening  school  he  is  excused  from  the  shop,  with  full  pay,  one 
to  two  hours  early  in  order  to  enable  him  to  go  home  for  supper  and 
to  prepare  for  school. 

There  is  no  regular  shop  instructor,  the  boys  are  dependent  upon 
the  shop  foremen  and  workmen  for  instruction  in  their  trade. 
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CABILLAC  MOTOB  CAR  CO.,  DXTBOIT,  UCH. 

The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  has  had  an  apprentice  school  since 
1907.  Boys  18  years  of  age  and  over  who  do  not  use  cigarettes  or 
intoxicating  liquors  are  indentured  for  two  years,  and  are  required 
to  attend  the  school  in  which  the  machinists'  trade  is  taught.  At 
present  75  apprentices  are  in  school.  School  is  in  session  throughout 
the  year.  Instruction  is  given  every  week  day  from  12.30  to  1.30 
p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends  one  day  per  week,  and  is  instructed  in 
free-hand  sketching,  reading  blue  prints,  micrometers,  calculating 
speeds  and  feeds,  lathe  and  milling  machine  gearing,  and  in  handling 
automobile  parts. 

There  are  two  instructors,  one  gives  his  entire  time  to  instructing 
the  boys  in  the  factory,  the  other  divides  his  time  between  shop  and 
class-room  instruction  and  in  the  indenturing  of  new  boys. 

Up  to  date  30  boys  have  graduated  and  about  two-thirds  of  them 
are  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

There  is  also  an  evening  class  in  tool  and  jig  designing  for  the 
benefit  of  graduated  pupils  and  others  who  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence to  understand  the  work. 

LAKESIDX  FBSSS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  school  for  apprentices  of  the  Lakeside  Press,  located  at  Chi- 
cago, m.,  was  established  in  1908,  by  the  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons'  Co. 
(printers). 

The  school  purports  to  have  for  its  object  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  printing  trade, 
for  the  whole  period  of  apprenticeship  consisting  of  seven  years;  the 
first  two  years  of  which  are  given  to  preapprenticeship  training,  in 
which  the  instruction  is  confined  to  composing.  During  the  subse- 
quent five  years,  composing,  press  work,  and  engraving  are  taught. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  system  of  instruction  that  it  equips  workmen 
with  a  thorough  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

Boys  14  and  15  years  of  age  who  are  grammar-school  graduates 
and  who  have  been  accepted  as  apprentices  are  required  to  attend 
the  school.  In  order  not  to  disturb  class  arrangement  pupils  must 
enter  the  school  either  in  February  or  July. 

During  the  preapprenticeship  school  is  in  session  Monday  to  Sat- 
urday throughout  the  year,  and  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  hours  of  instruction  being  8i  and  lOf  per  week,  one  group  receiv- 
ing 8J  hours  one  week  and  10|  hours  the  next  week,  while  the  other 
receives  lOf  houfs  one  week  and  8f  the  next.  The  subjects  taught 
during  the  first  year  are  applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  bookkeeping, 
English,  and  elementary  sciences;  during  the  second  year  English, 
applied  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  plane  geometry,  elementary  elec- 
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tricitji  physiography,  and  elementary  mechanics  are  taught.  After 
the  preapprenticeship  of  two  years  in  day  school,  pupils  attend  even- 
ing school  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  &  to  7.15  p.  m.  and  receive 
instruction  in  applied  drawing  one  hour  per  week  and  in  applied  math- 
ematics one  and  one-half  hours  per  week.  School  is  in  session  30 
weeks  per  year.  A  vacation  of  two  weeks  with  pay  is  granted  to 
each  pupil  whose  average  standing  for  the  year  is  95  per  cent  or  over. 

Two  teachers  are  employed  in  the  school  work,  one  for  theory  and 
one  for  practice.  The  present  teacher  of  theory  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Milton  College,  Wisconsin,  has  had  a  special  academic  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  had  20  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  before 
entering  upon  employment  in  this  school.  The  teacher  of  practice 
was  a  master  printer,  conducting  a  business  for  himself  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  present  employment.  In  addition  to  these  two  teach- 
ers pupils  have  the  benefit  of  teaching  by  skilled  workmen  of  the 
shop  beside  whom  they  work  during  a  portion  of  each  day. 

The  schoolroom  is  located  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  Lakeside  Press 
Building  and  is  equipped  with  type,  cases,  stands,  and  school  desks. 
There  is  no  fee  for  admission  to  the  school  nor  is  there  any  expense 
to  the  apprentice  for  instruction  therein,  the  books  used  being  fur- 
nished free  of  cost. 

Apprentices  are  paid  from  the  beginning.  In  addition  to  the  wages 
the  pupils  of  the  school  are  paid  a  bonus  of  $25  a  year,  payable  semi- 
annually, provided  their  monthly  standing  in  the  school  is  96  per 
cent  or  over  for  six  consecutive  months. 

NOBTH  END  TTKION  SCHOOL  OF  FBINTING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  North  End  Union  School  of  Printing  was  established  in  1900 
as  an  evening  school  by  the  master  printers  of  Boston.  After  four 
years  it  was  changed  to  a  day  school.  Persons  16  years  of  age  and 
over  are  accepted  as  apprentices  by  master  printers  of  Boston,  and 
are  required  to  attend  school  the  first  year  of  the  five-year  appren- 
ticeship. The  school  aims  to  give  the  pupil  an  intelligent  start  in 
his  trade  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  elements  of  printing,  so  that 
with  subsequent  practice  the  pupil  may  become  a  skillful  workman. 
Fifteen  apprentices  were  enroUed  in  school  January  1,  1910.  School 
is  in  session  from  September  1  to  August  15,  and  instruction  is  given 
Monday  to  Friday  from  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.; 
Saturday,  from  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m.  Practically  the  entire  time  (48 
hours  per  week)  is  given  to  shop-practice  work,  theory  of  the  trade 
being  given  only  in  connection  with  practical  work  and  by  fort- 
nightly lectures. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  job  and  advertising  composi- 
tion and  platen  press  work.     The  school  is  run  entirely  in  the  interest 
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of  apprentices.  It  accepts  printing  from  the  Printers'  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Boston  Typothetse.  Its  expenses  are  paid  partly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  employing  printers  and  partly  by  the  tuition  fees. 
Tuition  is  $100  per  year. 

The  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  six  employing  printers,  one 
philanthropist,  and  the  conductor  of  th^  school,  look  after  the 
school's  interests,  pass  upon  all  applicants,  see  that  they  are  inden- 
tured, etc. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  apprentices  can  be  accommodated,  and 
vacancies  occur  only  as  pupils  graduate  or  drop  out. 

The  North  End  Union  also  maintains  a  class  in  plumbing  with  35 
pupils  enrolled.  The  advisory  board  for  this  class  is  composed  of  five 
master  plumbers.  The  tuition  is  $10  per  term  of  50  evenings.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m.  two  evenings  per  week. 
Only  the  elementary  principles  of  the  trade  are  taught. 

SOLVAY  FBOCESS  CO.,  SOLVAY,  N.  Y. 

The  Solvay  Process  Co.,  manufacturers  of  soda  ash,  caustic  soda, 
crystals,  crown  fillers,  calcium  chloride,  aqua  ammonia,  coke,  and  tar, 
established  an  apprentice  school  in  .1908.  Apprentices  are  given 
two  years'  instruction  in  general  mechanics,  including  elements  of 
the  following  trades:  Machinists,  plumbing,  steam  fitting,  black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  and  sheet-metal  workers.  No  boy  serves  an 
apprenticeship  in  any  one  of  these  trades,  but  receives  instruction 
and  some  training  in  all,  the  object  being  to  produce,  not  machinists, 
plumbers,  etc.,  but  all-round  mechanics.  In  June,  1910,  30  pupils 
were  attending  school.  Boys  16  to  18  years  of  age,  who  are  able  to 
read  and  understand  the  terms  of  employment  printed  on  the  back 
of  the  appUcation,  and  who  are  personally  known  to  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  school  or  who  are  recommended  to  the  committee 
by  departmental  foremen,  are  accepted  as  apprentices.  All  appren- 
tices are  required  to  attend  school. 

The  educational  work  here  is  on  the  half-time  plan,  there  being  two 
groups  of  apprentices.  The  school  is  maintained  in  a  buildmg 
adjoining  the  plant.  One  week  one  group  of  boys  work  in  the  factory 
six  days;  the  next  week  they  attend  school  from  8  a.  m.  to  3  p:  m., 
with  one  hour  intermission,  five  days.  Saturday  all  boys  are  in  the 
shop— the  boy  who  has  been  in  school  during  the  week  works  with 
the  boy  whose  place  he  will  take  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the 
work  he  is  to  do  the  following  week.  School  is  in  session  52  weeks  per 
year. 

Instruction  is  given  in  mathematics,  free-hand  drawing,  strength 
of  materials,  preparation  of  reports,  mechanics,  and  equipment. 
Shop  work  is  made  preeminent  and  the  school  supplemental.     While 
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workmg  in  the  shop  the  boy  is  under  the  supervision  of  shop  fore- 
men, and  is  on  regular  work  at  all  times.  The  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion is  made  to  correlate  strictly  with  shop  work. 

The  school  instructor  is  expressly  forbidden  to  demonstrate  any 
work  of  the  shop  or  interfere  with  shop  methods;  he  must  confine 
himself  to  reporting  his  criticisms  to  the  company  committee  in 
charge. 

MANTIFACnrBSBS'  ASSOCIATION,  BBIDOSPOBT,  CONK. 

The  Manufacturers*  Association  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  school 
for  machinists'  and  tool-making  apprentic-es,  which  was  established 
in  1908.  The  school  is  operated  for  the  association  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  are 
accepted  as  apprentices  by  members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation  and  are  required  to  attend  school  two  yeara.  Twenty-five 
machinists'  apprentices  and  21  tool-making  apprentices  were  in 
schoolJune  1,  1910. 

The  school  year  consists  of  210  hours.  Instruction  is  given  Mon- 
day to  Saturday  from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each 
pupil  attends  school  six  hours  per  week.  Three  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  free-hand  sketching  during  the 
first  year  and  one  and  one-half  hours  during  the  second  year;  tliree 
hours  are  given  to  shop  mathematics  during  the  first  year  and  four 
and  one-half  hours  during  the  second  year. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

COOPEBATIVE  DmUSTBIAI  SCHOOLS. 

niTRODnCTION. 

While  evening  continuation  classes  have  been  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctly beneficial  to  adult  pupils,  their  advantages  for  young  boys 
have  been  questioned.  It  has  been  generaUy  conceded  that  for 
boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years  study  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  night  is  too  great  a  strain  after  a  long  working-day.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  evening-school  attendance  by  young  boys  requires 
their  being  on  the  street  late  at  night  has  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  their  efforts  to  secure  an  education  were  not  attended  bv 
too  great  a  risk. 

The  manufacturers  took  the  first  step  in  the  movement  to  provide 
day  instruction  for  young  employees  and  established  apprenticeship 
schools,  or  courses  of  instruction  in  their  own  shops,  where  theil*  own 
apprentices  were  required  to  attend  and  receive  instruction  in  sub- 
jects closely  correlated  with  their  work.  The  apprentices  were  paid 
for  the  time  so  spent.  These  schools  are  treated  fully  under  the 
heading  of  Apprenticeship  Schools,  Chapter  IV. 

These  apprenticeship  schools  serve  their  purpose  very  well,  so  far  as 
the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  but  unless  there  is  a  large  number  of 
apprentices  employed  the  manufacturer  usually  does  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  conducting  such  a  school.  Moreover,  in  any  case,  the  school 
is  expensive,  and  from  the  boy's  point  of  view  the  instruction  is 
limited ;  there  is  no  instruction  for  general  culture,  the  school  giving 
only  such  studies  as  pertain  directly  to  the  work  in  the  shop,  usually 
mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing.  The  next  step  was  the  coop- 
eration with  educational  institutions  to  give  the  theoretical  and  cul- 
tural education,  while  the  shop  training  is  given  in  the  establishment. 
This  puts  the  training  within  reach  of  a  much  larger  number.  Coop- 
eration is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  almost  every  locality  having 
a  scheme  of  cooperative  education  has  planned  it  to  meet  the  needs 
of  that  particular  locality. 

YThile  cooperative  schools  differ  materially  in  their  operations,  one 

group  is  quite  distinct — the  cooperative  half-time  schools,  in  which 

the  pupil  is  in  the  school  half  the  time  and  in  the  employer's  shop 

half  the  time. 
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The  other  cooperative  schools,  for  convenience  termed  part-time 
schools,  provide  only  short  periods  of  instruction  each  day  or  week, 
or  provide  instruction  for  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  year;  all,  however, 
under  a  cooperative  arrangement. 

COOPERATIVE  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

The  most  common  arrangement  for  a  cooperative  half-time  school 
is  one  in  which  the  pupils,  usually  apprentices,  spend  alternate  weeks 
in  school  and  in  shop,  one  boy  being  in  the  school  while  the  other  is 
in  the  shop.  This  plan,  requires  two  boys  to  each  job.  In  this 
week-about  system  the  school  work  is  closely  correlated  with  that 
of  the  shop  and  comprehends  more  or  less  cultural  work,  such  as 
industrial  geography,  industrial  history,  chemistry  of  materials,  shop 
physics,  as  well  as  civics,  English,  and  spelling. 

In  some  of  the  schools  the  shopwork  does  not  begin  until  the 
second  year,  all  of  the  first  year  being  devoted  to  schoolroom  work. 
In  the  cooperative  system  there  may  be  shop  coordinators  whose 
functions  are  to  coordinate  the  practice  in  the  shop  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  school  by  teaching  the  pupils  one  week  in  school  and  the 
next  week  in  the  shop. 

The  school  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  was  the  first  of  this  type  to  be 
established  and  is  the  furthest  advanced  in  its  development.  The 
** Fitchburg  plan"  is  generally  spoken  of  as  an  adaptation  of  the  plan 
as  worked  out  at  Cincinnati  University.  However,  there  is  little 
resemblance  beyond  the  fact  that  under  both  systems  the  boy  alter- 
nates weekly  between  shop  and  school.  In  the  Fitchburg  plan  there 
is  no  coordination  in  teaching. 

The  school  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  is  a  half-time  school,  diflPering  in 
detail  from  the  Fitchburg  school,  one  difference  being  in  the  plan  of 
coordinating  the  instruction  in  school  and  shop. 

The  Technical  High  School  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  high  schools 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  of  Freeport,  III.,  have  cooperative  courses 
which  are  similar  to  the  Fitchburg  school  in  all  important  details. 
In  Providence  and  Cincinnati  the  course  was  established  in  response 
to  a  request  from  manufacturers.  In  Freeport  the  Commercial  Club 
of  the  city  took  the  initiative.  In  Providence,  at  present,  the  work 
is  confined  to  training  for  boys  apprenticed  to  the  machinist  trade. 
In  Cincinnati  and  Freeport  the  schools  are  open  to  pupils  from  any 
trade. 

Lewis  Institute  at  Chicago,  111.,  maintains  a  cooperative  course  on 
a  slightly  different  basis,  but  on  the  whole  the  course  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  warrant  including  it  in  this  classification.  •  It  is  the  only 
philanthropic  school  in  this  group. 
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The  following  table  shows  schools  which  have  adopted  a  coopera- 
tive half-time  plan,  and  gives  certain  data  concerning  them: 


COOPERATIVE  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  school  and  looatkMi. 

Year  of 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

Years 

hi 
conns. 

Weeks 
of 

school 

In 
year. 

Hoois 

of 
school 
attend- 
ance 

week. 
}  »»* 

}   •28* 

}.20i 

•40 
(•) 

PupOs  entering 
must  have 

Mlnl- 

fniitn 

for  en- 
trance. 

Fltohborg  High  School,  Fltohbofg,  ICass. . . . 

Bemly   Indepeadsnt   Indnstrial   School, 
Beyerly,  Mass. 

TeobnIosI  High  Bohool,  Providenoe,  R.  I. . . . 
Freeport  High  School,  Freeport.  HI 

190B 
1900 

1010 

1900 

1900 
1910 

4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

1 

/     »40 

\     190 

25 

/     140 
\     "20 

r     140 
\     «20 

24 

(•) 

Sixth  grade 

fdrammar  sohocfl 
graduates  who 
may,  after  3 
months'  trial, 
be  aooepted  as 
apprentioes. 

Entrance  exami- 
nation to  high 
school. 

Eighth  grade..... 

16 
14 

14 
«14 

Lewis  bistitato,  Chicago,  HI 

16 

andanatl  High  Schod,  Clndnnatt,  Ohio*. . 

(•) 

1  First  year  spent  entirely  in  school. 

I  Second,  third,  and  fourth  years. 

s  Pupils  work  regular  shop  hours  during  the  alternate  "shop  week." 

*  Seldom  enter  before  15  as  law  prohibits  employment  of  chOdren  under  16. 

*  This  school  does  not  appear  in  general  tables. 

*  Not  reported. 

A  description  is  given  in  the  following  "pages  of  the  above-named 
schools  except  the  Freeport  (111.)  High  School. 

FIT0HBX7BO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ITTCHBUBO,  XA88. 

The  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  High  School's  cooperative  industrial  course, 
which  aims  to  give  boys  of  high-school  age  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  trade  and  at  the  same  time  continue  their  school  training,  was 
inaugurated  in  September,  1908.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  machine 
and  machine-tool  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Fitchburg,  the  machinist's,  pattern-making,  and  saw-making  trades 
are  taught.  However,  the  school  announces  its  intention  of  pro- 
viding training  in  any  other  trade  which  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  community  make  feasible. 

The  movement  was  urged  by  several  prominent  manufacturers  of 
Fitchburg  who  had  made  somewhat  of  a  study  of  several  plans.  The 
seven  manufacturers  cooperating  have  agreed  to  give  employment  to 
a  specified  number  of  boys.  The  plan  adopted  is  as  follows:  The 
first  year  must  be  spent  entirely  in  school.  The  cooperative  course 
is  planned  especially  for  pupils  who  are  preparing  to  enter  industrial 
pursuits,  and  omits  much  of  the  purely  cultural  work  of  the  regular 
academic  course.  The  boy  may  enter  the  cooperative  course  on 
entering  the  high  school,  or,  having  entered  some  other  course,  he  may 
change  to  the  industrial  course  any  time  during  the  early  part  of  the 
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first  year.  Many  boys  after  beginning  some  regular  course  are 
attracted  to  the  industrial  and  change  to  it.  The  subjects  covered 
in  the  first  year  and  the  number  of  40-minute  periods  given  to  each 
per  week  are  as  follows:  English  and  current  events,  5  periods; 
arithmetic  (tables  and  simple  shop  problems),  5  periods;  algebra,  5 
periods;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  bench  work,  8 
periods.     These  studies  are  made  to  correlate  closely  with  shopwork. 

The  "bench  work"  which  the  pupils  receive  in  the  manual-training 
shop  of  the  school  during  the  first  year  consists  of  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  lathes,  planer,  drilling  machines,  bench  and  floor  work, 
and  such  other  machine  work  as  pertains  to  the  particular  branch  of 
manufactures  of  tlie  shop  where  he  expects  to  be  employed. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the  pupil,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  teachers,  decides  upon  a  trade  and  enters  a  shop  (July  1)  to  serve 
his  two  months'  trial  period  during  the  school  vacation.  During 
these  two  months  he  is  thoroughly  tried  out  for  his  fitness  and  abiUty 
for  the  trade,  and  his  adaptability  to  it.  If  at  the  end  of  the  two 
months  he  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  employer  and  desires 
to  continue  in  the  trade  he  is  regularly  indentured  for  three  years. 
A  boy  must  be  16  years  of  age  before  he  can  enter  the  shop.  By  the 
terms  of  the  indenture  the  employer  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
the  agreement  when  he  sees  fit,  but  if  the  boy  quit  he  forfeits  a 
bond  of  $100.  The  employer  also  reserves  the  right  to  discontinue  the 
regular  work  at  the  trade  when  conditions  warrant  it,  but  he  agrees  to 
keep  the  boy  employed  at  some  other  work  at  the  regular  wage.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  following  school  year,  i.  e.,  in  September,  the 
boys  are  divided  in  pairs.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  actual  coopera- 
tion begins,  each  boy  spending  a  week  in  the  shop  and  a  week  in 
school.  From  Monday  to  Friday  one  boy  spends  the  entire  day  in 
the  factory,  and  the  other  attends  school,  from  8  to  1.  In  addition 
to  the  schoolroom  work  three  hours  per  week  of  home  study  are 
required  of  each  boy  during  his  school  week.  On  Saturday  both  boys 
work  in  the  factor}'-  in  order  that  the  boy  who  has  been  in  school  may 
sufficiently  acquaint  himself  with  the  work  his  alternate  has  been 
doing  to  take  it  up  and  carry  it  on  the  following  week,  while  his 
alternate  is  in  school. 

The  boys  work  in  the  shop  during  all  school  vacations,  with  the 
exception  of  two  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer. 

The  studies  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  and  the  number 
of  40-minute  periods  devoted  to  each  per  week  are  as  follows: 

Second  year. — English,  5  periods;  shop  mathematics,  5  periods;  physics,  4  periods; 
civics,  2  p>erio<is ;  mechanism  of  machines,  5  periods ;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing, 
6  periods. 

Third  year. — English,  5  periods;  shop  mathematics,  5  periods;  chemistry,  4  periods; 
phj'gics,  4  periods;  mechanism  of  machines,  5  periods;  firet  aid  to  the  injured,  1  period; 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  6  periods. 
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Fowrih  year. — English,  5  periods;  commercial  geography  and  business  methods,  2 
periods;  shop  mathematics,  4  poriodfl;  mechanism  of  machines,  4  periods;  physics, 
electricity,  and  heat,  4  periods;  chemistry,  6  periods;  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  5  periods. 

These  studies  are  closely  correlated  with  the  shopwork.  English 
includes  forms  of  business  papers  and  spelling.  Familiarity  with 
shop  terms  and  their  significance  is  an  important  feature  of  this  work. 
Current  events  and  industrial  history  includes  a  study  of  daily  hap- 
penings in  the  industrial  world,  the  liistory  of  iron  industry,  tlie  fac- 
tory system,  and  new  inventions,  and  the  reading  of  mechanical  jour- 
nals. The  shop  mathematics  deal  with  problems  on  cutting  speeds 
and  feeds,  gearing,  strength  of  materials,  and  general  cost  figuring. 
Mechanism  includes  a  study  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  various 
machine  tool  parts.  Physics  becomes  the  study  of  the  laws  under- 
lying mechanics,  the  study  of  working  examples  is  emphasized. 
Chemistry  takes  up  the  nature  and  qualities  of  metals  and  salts,  and 
tests  that  can  be  ordinarily .  applied  to  fractured  metals,  hardening 
and  improving  processes.  Commercial  geography  comprehends  the 
study  and  source  of  supplies  of  the  various  industries,  methods  of 
transportation,  cost  of  materials,  railway  systems,  waterways,  etc. 

Unlike  the  plant  at  Beverly  there  is  no  regular  shop  instructor,  or 
coordinator,  but  the  school  instructors  of  shop  practice  spend  as  much 
time  as  is  possible  in  the  shop,  observing  the  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
shop  foremen  give  such  shop  instruction  as  is  necessary.  If  a  pupil 
feels  that  he  is  kept  too  long  on  one  job,  or  for  any  reason  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  shop  assignment,  he  may  appeal  to  the  director  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  his  case. 

There  are  tliree  teachers  in  the  school — the  English  teacher  is  the 
regular  high  school  English  teacher;  the  science  teacher  is  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  has  had  four  years'  experience  as  a  chemist;  and  the 
teacher  of  shop  methods  and  operations  spent  two  years  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  has  had  several  years'  expe- 
rience as.  a  carpenter,  machinist,  and  draftsman. 

The  school  board,  composed  of  18  members,  elected  by  the  voters, 
has  the  trade  interests  represented.  An  iron  niolder,  a  superintendent 
of  a  paper  mill,  a  foreman  in  a  cotton  mill,  a  celluloid  manufacturer, 
a  contractor,  a  printer,  a  plumber  who  is  also  a  representative  of  the 
Central  Labor  Union,  are  among  the  number.  The  remaining  mem- 
bers are  business  or  ])rofessional  men.  There  is  a  subcommittee  of 
six  members  on  high  schools  who  take  great  interast  in  the  coopera- 
tive course.  None  of  the  cooperating  concerns  are  represented  on 
this  board,  neither  do  they  contribute  any  money  to  the  support  of 
the  school.  Instructors  are  paid  entirely  by  the  school,  and  the  direc- 
tor is  responsible  to  the  school  committee. 
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The  boys'  wages  b^in  when  they  enter  upon  the  trial  months. 
The  rates  are  higher  than  the  apprentices  received  prior  to  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  school  feature.  The  fact  that  the  part-time  appren- 
tice can  earn  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  boy  who  takes  an  ordinary 
unskilled  job  in  a  store  or  office  forms  a  strong  incentive  for  the  boy 
to  continue  in  school,  and  it  makes  it  possible  for  some  boys  to  remain 
in  school  longer  than  they  otherwise  could. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  physical  strain  of  working 
the  regular  shop  hours,  but  the  director  regards  the  fact  that  no  com- 
plaints have  been  made  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Work  is  not  too 
hard,  and  the  fact  that  the  industrial  course  has  its  quota  of  boys 
entered  for  the  various  athletic  contests  bears  out  the  assumption. 

The  cooperating  manufacturers  believe  that  the  required  indenture 
is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  the  Fitchburg  plan.  It  is  a  business 
contract,  it  means  something,  and  serves  to  hold  at  his  job  the  boy 
who  would  otherwise  drift  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 

The  criticism  has  been  made  that  the  school  is  too  dependent  upon 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  should  they  withdraw  their  cooperation 
the  school  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  manufacturers  (The  Fitchburg  Iron  Workers'  Association) 
who  have  entered  into  the  plan  pronounce  it  *'an  unqualified  suc- 
cess.'' The  Central  Labor  Union  has  not  officially  indorsed  the  school 
though  it  has  offered  no  opposition.  The  members  feel,  *  according 
to  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  the  union,  that  the  school  is  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  to  warrant  their  indorsing  it  until 
it  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  prove  its  worth.  vSome  ex- 
press the  fear  that  the  boys  will  be  exploited  by  individual  employers. 
However,  it  is  a  part  of  the  school  committee's  duty  to  see  that  no 
exploitation  is  possible,  and  this  has  been  done,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

BEVSBLT  INDEPENDENT  INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOL,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

The  Beverly  cooperative  industrial  school  plan  instituted  in  1909 
is  another  half-time  scheme  of  cooperation  between  the  public  school 
and  the  manufacturer.  *The  boys  alternate  one  week  in  the  school 
and  one  week  in  the  shop,  but  beyond  that  point  of  resemblance  the 
Beverly  plan  is  quite  different  from  the  Fitchburg  plan.  It  aims  to 
give  elementary  instruction  in  the  machinists'  trade  to  any  boy  who 
can  qualify  for  entrance. 

For  some  time  prior  to  1907  an  evening  trade  school  had  been  con- 
ducted in  Beverly,  but  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  others 
interested  felt  that  it  was  inadequate,  and  they  were  instrumental 
in  having  a  local  committee  on  industrial  education  appointed  to 
study  the  needs  of  Beverly  for  a  day  school.  This  committee  was 
made  up  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the  following  interests:  The 
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manufacturing  interests,  organized  labor,  agricultural  interests,  in- 
dustries for  women,  and  the  commercial  interests  of  Beverly,  the  school 
board,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  After  careful  study  the 
conmiittee  reported  in  May,  1909,  upon  the  plan  which  was  put  into 
operation  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

At  present  the  work  of  the  school  is  confined  to  the  training  of 
machinists.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  the  largest  manufac- 
turing interest  in  Beverly,  furnishes  a  practice  shop  equipped  with  the 
necessary  tools  and  machines  to  accommodate  25  boys,  making  the 
possible  capacity  of  the  school  50.  The  public  school  furnishes  the 
schoolroom  and  laboratories  for  the  theoretical  work.  Any  boy  of  14 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is  admitted  to  the  school.  The 
length  of  the  course  has  not  as  yet  been  determined,  but  will  be 
planned  so  that  when  the  boys  have  completed  it  they  will  be  ready 
to  enter  into  a  regular  apprenticeship.  There  is  at  present,  however, 
no  apprenticeship  indenture  at  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  shops, 
but  it  is  planned  to  introduce  in  the  near  future  some  scheme  of 
apprenticeship  regulation. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited  to  60  boys,  a  waiting  list 
is  kept,  and  boys  are  admitted  as  vacancies  occur. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  school  course  school  is  in  session  50 
weeks,  August  1  to  July  16.  One  week  half  of  the  boys  are  in  the 
factory;  the  next  week,  accompanied  by  the  shop  instructor,  the 
same  boys* spend  38 J  hours  in  school  (Monday  to  Friday),  while  the 
boys  who  have  been  in  school  the  preceding  week  work  in  the  shop 
under  the  instruction  of  their  teacher.  The  theoretical  work,  done 
at  the  high-school  building,  comprehends  instruction  in  shop  mathe- 
matics (including  the  use  of  micrometers),  science  (mechanics  and 
industrial  chemistry),  mechanical  drawing  (including  blue-print 
reading),  civics  and  industrial  economics,  arithmetic,  and  business 
forms  and  practice. 

The  practice  shop  uses  no  so-called  raw  materials.  Pupils  work 
upon  machine  parts  (castings)  brought  directly  from  the  foundry  of 
the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  for  certain  operations  to  be  performed 
upon  them  according  to  blue  prints  and  drawings  furnished  by  the 
company.  Under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  each  boy  performs 
several  different  operations  upon  a  casting.  The  company  inspector 
tests  the  work,  and  if  it  is  accepted  it  passes  into  the  general  stock  of 
the  company. 

The  boys  are  given  individual  instruction  in  setting  up  work  on  the 
various  machine  tools  used  in  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  shops  and 
in  running  the  machines  to  the  best  advantage.  The  instructor 
keeps  a  record  of  each  machine  tool  upon  which  the  boy  has  worked 
so  that  he  will  not  be  kept  too  long  on  any  one  machine.     One  week 
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is  usually  considered  sufficient  to  master  an  operation.  Besides  the 
instruction  on  machine  tools  the  boy  is  instructed  and  given  practice 
in  bench  work. 

Between  August  1,  1909,  and  January  1,  1910,  about  26  boys  left 
school  for  various  reasons.  Since  that  time  the  process  of  selection 
has  been  more  rigid  and  fewer  boys  have  dropped  out. 

Two  thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  instructors  or  coordinator 
are  employed  to  teach  shop  theory  in  the  school  and  practice  in  the 
shop.  An  assistant  shop  instructor  gives  all  of  his  time  to  instructing 
in  the  shop.  The  boys  are  in  two  sections — ^A  and  B.  Section  A, 
under  one  instructor,  is  in  school  one  week.  Section  B,  imder  the 
other  instructor,  is  in  the  practice  shop.  The  next  week  the  sections 
change,  but  they  are  still  under  the  same  instructor.  The  three 
instructors  give  all  of  the  purely  trade  instruction,  and  three 
regular  high-school  teachers  teach  arithmetic  and  business  practice, 
science,  and  civics. 

The  expenses  of  the  industrial  school  are  borne  jointly  by  the  pubUc 
school  authorities  and  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The  school 
is  so  organized  as  to  be  eligible  for  State  aid  through  the  provisions 
of  chapter  540,  Acts  of  1909,  providing  that  the  Commonwealth 
shall  refund  to  the  city  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  incurred 
by  the  city.  The  high-school  building  is  used  for  school  work.  The 
salaries  of  the  three  high-school  teachers  and  one-half  the  salaries 
of  the  two  shop  instructors  are  paid  from  the  school  funds,  the 
other  half  being  paid  by  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  The 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  has  provided  a  room  for  the  practice  shop 
and  furnished  shop  equipment  valued  at  $25,000.  The  company 
keeps  a  separate  account  for  the  practice  shop,  debits  it  with  all  cost 
of  maintenance,  and  credits  it  with  the  full  value  of  all  the  product 
accepted.  One-half  the  piece  price  is  paid  to  the  boy;  the  other  half 
goes  to  maintain  the  practice  shop.  The  company  makes  good  any 
deficit  between  this  latter  one-half  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
practice  shop.  During  the  first  five  months  of  school  the  deficit 
made  up  by  the  company  was  $1,800.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  system 
is  perfected  the  deficit  will  become  less.  The  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  in  its  contract  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  its  cooperation  at 
any  time  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  the  Beverly 
school  is  its  complete  dependence  upon  one  manufacturing  concern. 
The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.  furnishes  such  material  financial  aid 
that  should  the  company  choose  to  withdraw  its  cooperation  the 
school  might  be  compelled  to  discontinue  its  work. 
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TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FBOVIDSKCX,  B.  L 

The  cooperative  industrial  course  of  the  Providence  Technical  High 
School  is  based  on  the  half-time  plan  of  cooperation.  The  school  was 
established  in  June,  19.10,  the  shopwork  beginning  in  July  and  the 
school  work  in  September  of  the  same  year.  A  total  of  32  pupils, 
apprentices  in  the  machinist  trade,  were  enrolled. 

The  plan  includes  one  year  of  academic  work  with  shop  practice  in 
carpentry  and  forging,  all  taken  in  the  school,  and  three  subsequent 
years  during  which  the  pupils  alternate  between  the  school  and  the 
cooperating  shop. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the  cooperative  classes  a  boy  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed  the  granmiar 
school.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year  he  must  enter  a  shop  for  a  trial 
of  three  months,  during  which  are  tested  his  ability  and  his  purpose 
to  take  up  the  trade.  If  his  work  is  satisfactory,  he  begins  the  actual 
cooperative  work  of  the  course  in  September. 

The  first  year  16§  hours  per  week  are  given  to  theoretical  work  and 
63  hours  per  week  to  shop  exercises.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
year  23^  hours  are  given  to  schoolroom  work  one  week,  with  an 
alternate  week  of  regular  shop  hours  in  the  place  of  employment.  In 
the  school  course  the  subjects  for  the  four  years  are  as  follows: 

First  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  current  events. 

Second  year, — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  American  hift- 
tory,  mechanism. 

Third  year,— Engliahy  mathematics,  drawing,  physics,  industrial  history,  current 
events,  mechanism. 

Fourth  year. — English,  mathematics,  drawing,  chemistry,  commercial  buaness, 
mechanism,  and  eleotririty. 

Bookkeeping  and  commercial  geography  are  given  incidentally. 

The  cooperative  classes  use  the  building  and  equipment  of  the 
Technical  High  School.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $6,500.  Text- 
books are  furnished  free  of  charge,  and  a  reference  library  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pupils. 

School  sessions  are  held  Mondays  to  Fridays,  inclusive,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.,  with  20  minutes'  recess  for  lunch. 

After  the  first  year  all  pupils  spend  Saturday  in  the  shop.  During 
the  first  year  40  weeks  are  spent  in  school;  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  20  weeks  are  spent  in  the  school,  and  the  alternate 
weeks  are  spent  in  the  shop.  Legal  holidays  and  a  two  weeks'  shop 
vacation  in  summer  are  given.  When  the  school  is  closed  on  days 
other  than  legal  holidays  the  boys  work  in  the  shop. 

This  cooperative  plan  has  met  with  general  approval.  Associations 
of  employers  and  of  employees  indorse  it,  and  the  school  authorities 
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approve  it.  It  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  results  or  to  forecast 
what  other  trades  may  be  represented  by  the  attendance  of  appren- 
tices in  the  future. 

LSWIS  INSTITUTK,  CHICAOO^ILL. 

The  cooperative  course  for  apprentices  was  established  at  Lewis 
Institute  in  1909.  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the 
National  Metal  Trades  Association.  The  secretary  took  an  active 
interest  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  metal  manufacturers  of  the 
city.  This  cooperative  arrangement  was  somewhat  difficult  to  estab- 
lishy  since  the  gain  to  the  employer  was  doubtful,  the  financial  sacri- 
fice required  of  the  apprentice  a  serious  obstacle,  and  the  securing  of 
boys  of  ability  and  perseverance  in  both  shop  and  school  a  difficult 
matter. 

The  purpose  of  the  cooperative  classes  is  to  increase  the  general 
industrial  efficiency  of  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades.  The  director 
of  the  institute  determines  what  work  shall  be  taken  by  the  pupils, 
whose  individual  needs  and  capabilities  are  carefully  considered. 

Lewis  Institute  has  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  managers  composed 
of  1 1  members  who  are  men  prominent  in  industrial,  political,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  lines.  Five  members  of  the  board  consti- 
tute a  board  of  trustees,  who  are  charged  with  the  control  of  the  finances 
of  the  institution.  The  director  of  the  institute,  while  responsible  to 
the  board  of  managers,  is  practically  independent  in  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  school.  The  employers  who  participate  in  the 
cooperative  arrangement  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  school, 
but. they  or  their  managers  or  superintendents  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  head  instructor  in  the  cooperative  course. 

Since  all  the  apprentices  in  the  course  are  metal-trades  workers, 
the  shop  practice  is  arranged  to  cover  problems  of  the  various  occu- 
pations in  these  trades.  The  first-year  boys  have  foundry  practice 
during  12  school  weeks  of  the  combined  winter  and  spring  terms  and 
6  school  weeks  of  pattern  making  during  the  autumn  term.  The 
second-year  boys  have  machine-shop  practice  for  12  school  weeks  of 
the  combined  winter  and  spring  terms  and  6  weeks  of  forge  practice 
during  the  autumn  term. 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  cooperative  classes  are  as  fol- 
lows: Applicants  must  be  apprentices  between  16  and  21  years  of 
age  and  be  recommended  to  the  school  by  an  employer  or  to  an 
employer  by  the  school.  No  entrance  examination  is  required,  but 
the  candidate  must  have  had  a  grammar-school  education.  All 
applicants  must  be  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  wages 
the  attendance  at  school  entails,  as  the  apprentices  are  paid  only 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  shop.  No  employer  compels  his  apprentices 
to  take  the  course,  but  if  an  apprentice  enters  he  can  not  voluntarily 
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drop  out  without  jeopardizing  his  employment.  Enrollment  may  be 
made  at  any  time  during  .the  year. 

It  had  been  originally  intended  to  accept  only  such  shop  apprentices 
as  had  already  been  tried  out  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  estab- 
lishments participating  in  the  cooperative  classes,  but,  in  order  to 
secure  a  working  quota  of  pupils  and  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  had  dropped  out,  this  rule  had  to  be  modified  so  that  at  present 
applicants  are  accepted  without  a  three  months'  trial  if  they  can 
satisfy  both  the  institute  and  the  employers  as  to  their  intention  and 
ability  to  do  the  work  outlined  both  in  school  and  shop. 

The  cooperative  course  covers  a  period  of  two  years — each  year 
divided  into  four  terms.  The  school  work  covers  24  weeks,  the  shop 
24,  making  a  total  of  48  weeks  in  school  and  shop  during  the  school 
year;  2  weeks  additional  shop  work  is  required.  A  2  weeks'  vacation 
from  the  shop  is  allowed  all  pupils  during  one  of  the  school  vacations. 
All  Saturdays,  except  those  occurring  during  the  vacation,  are  spent 
in  the  shop.  Each  employer  who  participates  in  the  arrangement 
has  at  least  two  boys,  or  one  unit,  in  the  course,  by  the  alternation 
of  whom  in  school  and  shop  the  equivalent  of  the  continuous  work  of 
one  boy  for  48  weeks  is  secured. 

In  the  following  table  the  course  of  academic  study  and  practice 
in  the  school  shop  is  shown  by  subjects  and  number  of  weeks  and 
hours  devoted  to  each : 


NUMBER  OF  HOURS  PER  WEEK  AND  NUMBER  OF  WEEKS  GIVEN  TO   EACH  SUB- 
JECT TAUGHT. 


Subject. 


Chemistry 

EngUah  oomjpositloii,  literature,  public  speaking 

Machine  sketching 

Mechanical  drawing 

Physics 

Principles  of  mechanics 

Shop  mathemaUcs 

Applied  mathematics 

Engineering  principles 

English  composition  and  industrial  history 

Machine  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing  and  machine  design,  strength  of  matedals,  demonstra- 
tion of  electrical  and  engineering  pnndples 

Practice  work  in  school  shop 


Hours  per  week. 


First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

35 

6 

10 

10 

6 

6 

6 

5 

10 

5 

•  10 

36 

10 

10 

During  three  terms,  a  total  of  18  weeks,  there  are  each  week  5  hours 
of  academic  studies,  25  hours  of  trade  cultural  studies,  and  10  hours 
of  practice  in  the  school  shop. 

In  the  summer  term  of  6  weeks  no  practice  work  is  done  in  the 
school  shop.  In  the  first  year  summer  term  35  hours  per  week  are 
given  to  chemistry,  which  is  presented  by  lectures,  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  textbook  work. 
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In  the  summer  term  of  the  second  year  35  hours  per  week  are 
devoted  to  mechanical  drawing  and  other  trade  cultural  subjects. 

Apprentices  attend  school  from  Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.  except  for  6  weeks  in  summer  when  the 
hours  are  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  .and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

The  school  terms  in  1909-10  were  Januaiy  3  to  March  25,  March  28 
to  June  17,  June  20  to  September  9,  and  September  26  to  December  16. 

The  school  is  closed  from  September  12  to  September  24  and  from 
December  19  to  January  2. 

The  institute  is  equipped  for  shop  practice  and  for  laboratory  work 
in  chemistry,  physics,  etc. 

No  certificate  or  diploma  is  given.  A  letter  stating  attendance  and 
character  of  the  school  work  accomplished  will  be  given  pupils  who 
desire  to  secure  apprenticeship  credit  with  a  new  employer. 

Since  the  course  is  stiU  in  its  early  stages  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  pupils  who  will  finish  the  course.  A  considerable 
number  who  entered  have  dropped  out  either  because  of  failure  to 
satisfy  the  school  authorities  or  the  employers,  or  because  of  financial 
inability  to  continue,  or  of  removal  to  other  localities. 

The  instructors  of  the  trade  cultural  studies  have  had  special 
preparation  for  their  work  in  universities  or  other  institutions  of 
higher  education.  All  had  had  teaching  experience  before  coming  to 
Lewis  Institute.  The  three  trade  practice  teachers  had  attended 
high  schools,  technical  schools,  or  evening  schools,  all  three  having 
had  actual  shop  experience,  and  from  1  to  19  years'  teaching  experi- 
ence, respectively.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  retaining 
teachers  qualified  for  teaching  shop  practice  because  of  the  policy  of 
the  director  to  urge  them  to  secure  actual  shopwork  during  the 
sunmier,  which  results  in  offers  of  employment  financially  better  than 
those  of  the  institution. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  the  cooperative  classes  for  1909-10  was 
$250. 

The  pupils  make  a  marketable  product,  which  becomes  their  own 
property  if  they  pay  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials.  Otherwise  these 
articles  are  ''scrapped"  or  worked  over.  No  work  is  sold  except  on 
rare  occasions,  when  a  rummage  sale  of  modds,  patterns,  or  other 
products  which  have  accumulated  is  held. 

The  tuition  of  each  pupil  in  the  cooperative  course  is  $50  per  year, 
that  is,  for  four  terms  of  six  weeks  each.  This  amount  is  estimated 
by  the  institute  as  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  instruction  given. 
A  registration  fee  of  $5  as  well  as  a  deposit  fund  of  $2.75  are  also 
required  on  entrance.  Any  balance  of  the  latter  sum,  which  is 
intended  to  cover  any  expense  of  breakage  in  the  chemistry  labora- 
tory and  the  charge  for  locker  keys,  is  refunded. 

When  the  course  was  first  arranged  the  employer  paid  the  appren- 
tice for  his  time  in  the  shop  and  also  paid  the  $50  tuition  to  the  school. 
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After  a  time  it  was  thought  advisable  by  employers  to  require  the 
apprentices  to  pay  their  own  tuition.  This,  however,  was  so  pro- 
hibitive  that  a  nimiber  of  boys  would  have  been  forced  to  drop  out 
of  the  class.  At  this  point  a  philanthropist  offered  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  all  boys  in  the  cooperative  course  whose  work  proved  satisfactoiy 
both  to  school  and  to  employer  on  condition  that  the  employers  pay 
their  boys  a  wage  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour,  which  in  a  year's  time 
would  amount  to  the  $50  formerly  paid  for  tuition.  This  offer 
included  not  alone  the  boys  then  registered  in  the  school,  but  also  any 
who  might  apply  in  the  future,  provided  the  number  in  any  one  year 
did  not  exceed  200,  as  the  offer  of  financial  assistance  was  limited  to 
$10,000  per  year.  The  plan  of  paying  the  apprentices  one-half  their 
wages  each  week  has  been  adopted  as  likely  to  insure  better  attend- 
ance at  school  instead  of  the  plan  of  paying  full  wages  for  the  actual 
working  week.  It  was  further  arranged  that  if  apprentices  who  had 
passed  the  scale  of  wages  of  those  boys  already  in  the  school  deter- 
mined to  take  the  course  they  were  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
one-half  the  hourly  rate  they  are  earning  at  the  time  of  entering  the 
course  plus  2  cents  per  hour  the  employer  must  pay  extra  to  meet  the 
conditions  proposed  by  the  gift. 

The  cooperative  course  is  regarded  by  both  school  authorities  and 
employers  as  merely  supplementaiy  to  the  shopwork  of  the  appren- 
tice. The  school  believes  that  the  teaching  of  the  trade  belongs 
primarily  to  the  shop,  while  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  trade  and  awaken  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  work  at  hand.  There  is  no  definite  agreement  as  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  completed  course  as  an  eqidvalent  of  any  part  of 
the  term  of  apprenticesliip.  In  some  shops  the  completion  of  the 
course  is  expected  to  cancel  about  one  year  of  the  four  required  in  a 
stated  term  of  apprenticeship.  In  the  majority,  however,  the 
employers  consider  that  any  benefit  desired  from  the  school  will  not 
appear  until  the  apprentice  has  thoroughly  mastered  bis  trade  in  the 
shop.  They  claim  that  the  actual  work  is  planned  to  develop  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  principles  of  the  trade  and 
to  prepare  the  apprentice  to  assume  later  such  executive  positions  as 
foreman  or  manager.  It  was  generally  felt  that  the  school  work  did 
not  directly  benefit  the  boy  in  his  actual  shop  practice,  nor  the  indus- 
try through'  any  immediate  specific  result,  but  that  in  general  the 
work  counted  for  more  intelligent  apprentices,  for  attention  to  work, 
and  steady  progress,  and  for  a  prospect  of  better  qualified  workmen 
on  wliich  the  industry  could  depend  in  the  future.  None  of  the 
employers  interviewed  felt  that  their  own  particular  kind  of  work 
was  suited  to  the  plan  of  alternate  weeks  of  shop  and  school.  Some 
stated  that  their  continued  participation  in  the  cooperative  plan  was 
due  both  to  their  personal  interest  in  promising  boys  in  their  industry, 
and  to  the  fact  that  as  members  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation they  hoped  that  some  of  these  boys  would  later  be  of  benefit 
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to  the  industTy  when  they  had  developed  into  competent  overseers 
and  superintendents. 

The  various  employees'  organizations  reported  their  attitude 
toward  the  school  as  favorable,  since  the  employers  could  not  dictate 
the  poUcy  of  the  course,  but  were  required  to  accept  the  curriculum 
and  decisions  of  the  school  authorities. 

dNCINNATZ  mOH  SCHOOL,  CINCINKATI,  OHIO. 

The  High  School  of  Cincinnati  instituted  four-year  industrial 
courses  for  boys  and  girls  in  1910,  which  for  the  boys,  and  possibly 
to  some  extent  for  the  girls,  is  to  be  cooperative  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  The  cooperative  feature  is  to  be  on  the  half-time  plan. 
In  the  first  two  years  the  boys  take  all  of  the  shopwork  and  drawing 
that  are  given  in  the  four-year  manual-training  course.  They  will, 
have  double  time  for  manual  training,  taking  wood  turning,  pattern 
making,  and  cabinetmaking  the  first  year,  and  forge,  foundry,  and 
machine-shop  work  the  second  year.  Mathematics  and  science  will  be 
applied  to  their  shopwork  as  specifically  as  possible. 

In  June  of  the  second  year  the  boys  decide  what  shops  or  trades 
they  desire  to  enter,  and  the  head  teacher  of  the  department  assists 
them  to  locate  in  shops  as  apprentices.  If  in  the  following  Septem- 
ber they  prove. worthy,  an  arrangement  will  be  made  for  them  to 
take  week  about  in  shop  and  school  for  the  last  two  years  of  their 
course.  This  is  designed  to  give  the  boys  in  the  first  two  years  an 
opportunity  to  select  a  trade  intelligently,  and  to  begin  it  at  16 
under  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  becoming  intelligent  and 
expert  workmen. 

The  plan  for  the  girls  is  similar,  the  purpose  being  to  give  voca- 
tional training  for  self-support  or  for  the  intelligent  direction  of  a 
home. 

In  the  first  two  years  all  of  the  industrial  work  offered  in  a  four- 
year  domestic-science  course  will  be  taken.  Sewing  and  dressmaking 
by  hand  and  with  machine,  apphed  art,  and  cooking  will  be  given 
the  first  year;  millinery,  dressmaking,  dietetics,  household  arts, 
applied  art,  and  chemistry  the  second  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  head  teacher  of  the  department 
will  advise  with  the  students  as  to  the  vocation  they  desire  to  follow. 
If  millinery,  dressmaking,  salesmanship,  or  trade  work  is  selected, 
students  will  be  placed  in  commercial  shops  for  the  summer,  and 
continue  their  school  work  on  the  alternate  week  plan,  or  at  night 
school,  making  their  school  work  closely  fit  their  needs. 

The  new  Ohio  compulsory-education  plan,  which  went  into  effect 
in  May,  1910,  requires  that  all  children  not  otherwise  employed  shall 
remain  in  school  imtil  they  have  reached  the  age  of  16  'years. 
It  also  requires  that  all  who  have  not  reached  the  eighth  grade 
shall  continue  their  schooUng  until  they  are  16  years  of  age.     Accord- 
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ingly  the  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  establish  part-time 
day  schools  for  those  who  are  at  work,  and  then  may  require  all 
who  have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade  to  continue  their  school- 
ing until  they  are  16  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  at  work  may  be 
required  to  attend  school  eight  hours  per  week  between  the  hours  of 
8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Those  not  at  work  may  be  required  to  attend 
imtil  they  are  16  regardless  of  the  grade  reached. 

COOFBRATIVB  PART-TIMB  SCHOOLS. 

Another  form  of  cooperation  than  that  already  described  is  the 
''part-time"  school,  in  which  pupils  attend  a  school  much  less  than 
half  of  the  time,  where  they  receive  instruction  in  subjects  closely 
correlated  with  their  shopwork. 

There  are  two  types  of  part-time  cooperative  schools.  In  one 
type  the  pupils  work  regular  hours  in  the  establishment  where  em- 
ployed, except  a  few  hours  a  week  when  they  are  excused  from  shop- 
work  to  attend  school.  Another  type,  quite  different,  is  one  in  which 
the  part-time  is  not  a  part  of  a  day  or  week,  but  a  part  of  the  year 
during  the  slack  season. 

The  part-time  plan,  like  the  half-time  plan,  was  started  in  Cin- 
cinnati. While  its  aim  is  very  much  the  same,  the  school  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  cooperative  half-time  school.  UsuaUy 
it  is  more  nearly  an  adaptation  of  the  apprenticeship  school  to  a  co- 
operative scheme,  with  instruction  and  methods  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  apprenticeship  school. 

The  instruction  in  the  part-time  school  is  provided  by  some  edu- 
cational institution  which  teaches  shop  arithmetic  and  mechanical 
drawing,  and,  usually,  some  English,  spelling,  and  elementary  Indus* 
trial  science.  In  some  cases  the  school  instructor  is  also  a  shop 
coordinator,  in  which  case  he  spends  a  part  of  each  week  in  the  various 
shops.    The  schools  here  included  differ  in  many  details. 

The  following  table  shows  the  philanthropic  and  the  public  schools 
investigated  offering  part-time  instruction  and  certain  data  concerning 
them: 

COOPERATIVE  PART-TIME    SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  sehool  and  location. 


Cinciimatl  ConUnoatlon  School,  Clocinnati,  Ohio 

Praakiin  Union,  Boston,  Ubss.^ 

David  Ranken,  Jr. ,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St  Louis,  Mo 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

State  Trade  School ,  Bridgeport  .Conn 

Horace  Mann  School.  Chicago,  ni 

James  Otis  School,  Chicago,  m 

<  Daj  classes  on  Saturday  aftemooii. 


Year  of 

estob- 

lish- 

ment 

Yeaxs 

in 
course. 

4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 

Weeks 

of 
school 
in  year. 

48 
24 
4ft 
2ft 
36 
12 
12 

Hours 

of 
school 
attend- 
ance 

week. 

1909 
1909 
1010 

1910 
1907 
1907 

4 
4 
7 

? 

27i 
26 

Mini. 

mum 
age  for 

en- 
trance. 


10 
10 
10 
1ft 
1ft 
10 
1ft 


*  Not  reported. 
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A  description  is  here  given  of  the  following  part-time  schools: 
Cincinnati  Continuation  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  David  Ranken,  Jr., 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  schools  for  carpenters'  apprentices, 
Chicago,  111.,  including  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  School 
and  three  public  schools,  namely,  Horace  Mann  School,  James  Otis 
School,  and  Pullman  School;  State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

cmcnmATi  coNmnrATioN  school,  cinoinkati,  ohio. 

The  Cincinnati  Continuation  School  opened  in  September,  1909, 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  boys  at  work  in  machine  shops  operated 
by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Metal  Trades  Association  to  continue 
their  studies,  especially  such  studies  as  are  closely  connected  with 
their  work  in  the  shops,  the  aim  being  always  to  coordinate  with  the 
training  received  in  the  shop,  and  to  increase  the  intellectual  efficiency 
of  the  boys. 

The  decreasing  efficiency  of  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades  had  for 
some  time  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  regret  among  members  of 
the  Metal  Trades  Association.  Prominent  manufacturers  determined 
to  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  and  the  following  letter  was  sent 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  21, 1909. 

Sir:  The  manufacturers  in  the  metal  working  industries  of  Cincin- 
nati have  realized  for  a  long  time  that  the  boys  coining  to  them  for 
employment  are  very  deficient  in  their  education. 

Statistics  carefully  gathered  indicate  that  the  average  attendance 
of  these  boys  in  our  pubfic  schools  does  not  exceed  five  to  six  years. 
The  lack  of  fundamental  training  greatly  decreases  their  efiiciency 
and  consequently  their  earning  capacity;  it  also  retards  the  develop- 
ment of  our  manufacturing  industries. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  a  remedy  for  these  conditions. 
To  this  end,  some  of  the  factories  have  established  schools  within 
their  plants.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  feasible  for  the  majority  of 
factones.  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  ways  and  means  has 
decided  to  establish  classes  in  charge  of  instructors  who  are  capable 
of  teaching  subjects  especially  adapted  to  apprentices,  such  as  shop 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.,  in  which  classes  boys  now 
employed  shall  receive  some  instruction  every  week. 

The  manufacturers  consider  this  training  of  such  importance  that 
they  have  agreed  on  their  part,  that  if  you  will  estabUsh  these  classes, 
they  guarantee  to  furnish  enough  boys  for  at  least  one  teacher,  ana 
to  send  their  boys  to  school  one-half  day  each  week,  and  as  an  induce- 
ment to  attend  the  school,  they  will  agree  to  pay  the  apprentices 
regular  wages  during  the  periods  of  instruction. 

The  future  development  of  our  industrial  interests  upon  which  the 
growth  of  our  city  is  so  largely  dependent  will  be  materially  advanced, 
we  beUeve,  by  establishing  such  a  plan  of  cooperation.  The  shght 
cost  of  operating  these  classes  will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the 
resulting  growth  of  our  manufacturing  interests  which  will  inevitably 
follow  emcient  industrial  education. 
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This  letter  was  followed  by  a  conference  between  the  city  superin- 
tttident  of  schools,  the  board  of  school  directors,  and  a  committee  of 
metal-working  manufacturers.  At  the  conference  a  tentative  plan 
was  agreed  upon  whereby  the  school  directors  should  furnish  building, 
teacher,  and  equipment  and  the  manufacturers  should  furnish  150 
boys  for  a  school  which  shoidd  have  for  its  purpose  the  raising  of  the 
intellectual  efficiency  of  the  boys  in  question;  the  school  to  be  in 
session  each  day  of  the  week,  and  each  apprentice  permitted  to  at- 
tend one-half  day  each  week  (four  hours)  and  to  be  paid  at  his  regular 
rate  for  the  time  spent  in  school.  Eighteen  manufacturers  entered 
into  the  agreement;  21  are  now  cooperating.  The  school  opened  with 
198  pupils  instead  of  the  promised  150. 

During  the  first  year  the  school  was  under  the  supervision  of  the 
manual-training  director  of  the  public  school,  and  fimds  for  its  sup- 
port were  drawn  from  the  manual-training  appropriation.  During 
this  first  year  the  school  was  regarded  as  an  experiment  and  frequent 
changes  were  made  in  program  and  policy,  as  conditions  seemed  to 
warrant.  It  was  moved  three  times  before  it  was  permanently  located 
in  one  of  the  intermediate  school  buildings,  where  it  now  occupies  six 
well-equipped  rooms.  It  has  passed  from  the  experimental  stage  to 
an  established  part  of  the  public-school  system,  a  committee  on  con- 
tinuation school  has  been  added  to  the  board  of  directors^  and  SI 0,000 
appropriated  for  next  school  year,  but  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  its  work  is  still  in  the  formative  period. 

Although  the-  director  of  the  school  in  consultation  with  the  city 
superintendent  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught,  the  employers 
sending  boys  are  consulted  in  the  matter  and  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  The  director  disavows  any  intention  of  confining  the 
instruction  to  apprentices  in  the  metal  trades  and  states  that  if  other 
trades  will  send  their  apprentices  they  will  be  cared  for.  No  specific 
trades  are  taught,  but  such  work  in  mathematics,  science,  history  of 
industry,  English,  etc.,  as  will  correlate  with  the  shopwork  and 
increase  the  general  efficiency  of  the  boy  is  taught.  At  present  but 
three  trades  are  represented,  the  machinists  by  175  pupils,  pattern 
makers  by  25,  and  electrical  workers  by  10. 

■  Any  apprentice  16  years  of  age  or  over  whose  employer  will  giVe 
him  time  to  attend  is  accepted  in  the  school.  No  pupil  is  compelled 
to  attend,  but  most  of  the  shops  make  employment  contingent  upon 
attendance,  which,  of  course,  amounts  to  compulsion. 

Pupils  are  accepted  at  any  time,  the  requirement  being  that  they 
must  enter  within  three  months  after  entering  the  trade. 

The  entire  course  of  study  is  not  yet  determined,  and  the  results  of 
the  past  year's  experiments  will  be  considered  in  working  out  the 
program  in  its  final  form.  The  course  probably  will  cover  the  four 
years  of  apprenticeship. 
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The  general  plan  is  as  follows:  Each  pupil  spends  four  houra  per 
week  in  school  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  at  work  in  the  shop  of 
his  employer.  It  is  proposed  throughout  the  four  years  to  devote  45 
minutes  of  the  time  each  week  to  mathematics,  45  to  science,  1^  hours 
to  theoiy  of  shop  practice,  45  minutes  to  general  culture,  and  15 
minutes  to  physical  culture.  Because  boys  representing  each  of  the 
four  years  of  apprenticeship  are  in  school,  and  no  two  come  from  the 
same  department,  classification  has  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
years  of  service  until  such  time  as  the  older  boys  now  in  school  gradu- 
ate. At  such  time  as  the  third  and  fourth  year  apprentices  have 
had  the  first  two  years  in  the  school  the  program  can  be  followed  out 
more  satisfactorily. 

Mathematics  during  the  first  year  deals  with  shop  arithmetic. 
The  instructor  goes  to  the  shops,  sees  what  the  boys  are  working  on 
and  what  their  difficulties  are;  he  then  prepares  problems  of  which 
they  can  make  practical  application  in  the  shops,  with  the  result  that 
the  boys  have  frequently  been  able  to  solve  problems  upon  which 
their  foremen  have  failed.  They  take  up  the  study  of  geometiy  the 
second  year,  algebra  the  third,  and  trigonometry  the  fourth.  Little 
time  is  given  to  abstract  rules  and  theorems;  the  practical  application 
of  the  more  complex  shop  problems  is  kept  uppermost. 

Under  the  caption  of  science,  the  first-year  pupils  study  the  geo- 
graphic relations  of  shop  materials,  taking  up  the  source  of  supply 
and  the  geography  of  material  used.  The  second  year  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  manufacture  and  founding  of  iron.  The  third  and  fourth 
years  the  study  of  physics  is  taken  up,  not  the  ordinary  high-school 
course  in  physics  dealing  with  abstract  subjects,  but  physics  with 
reference  to  the  practical  problems  of  the  shop, 

In  theory  of  shop  practice,  which  receives  twice  the  amount  of  time 
given  any  other  one  subject,  the  pupil  devotes  the  first  year  to  blue 
prints,  learning  first  to  read  and  use  them,  and  later  to  make  them. 
The  director  has  prepared  a  special  course  in  blue  prints,  known  as 
'*jigs."  The  second  year's  work  will  consists  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  shop  conventionalities  and  their  necessities.  The  third 
year  on  theory  of  shop  practice  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  and 
answering  questions  submitted  through  the  foremen's  ''question  box,'^ 
and  in  the  fourth  year  a  course  will  be  worked  out  under  the  title  of 
'*the  sense  of  proportion." 

The  general  culture  work  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to 
work  out.  The  school  authorities  have  felt  that  some  such  work  was 
absolutely  essential,  while  the  majority  of  the  boys  were  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronted the  director  was  to  give  the  culture  work  in  such  a  way  that 
the  practical  value  would  be  evident.  The  first  year  is  devoted  to 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.     Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  is 
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used  and  the  work  made  to  correlate  with  the  study  of  geographic 
relation  of  shop  materials.  The  spelling  lessons  consist  of  learning  to 
spell  the  names  of  shop  tools  and  machines.  Up  to  the  present  time 
machine-tool  catalogues  have  been  used  as  textbooks.  The  American 
Machinist  has  in  press  an  industrial  speller  calculated  to  furnish  text 
for  such  spelling  lessons.  The  director  expects  this  course  to  fill  a 
double  purpose — not  only  will  the  boy  be  able  to  spell  the  names  of 
the  tools  he  uses,  but  he  will  also  acquire  a  valuable  shop  vocabulary. 

In  the  second  year  composition  and  reading  are  studie^.  For  the 
composition  the  boys  are  instructed  to  bring  in  from  the  shop  some 
piece  of  work  which  has  been  spoiled;  the  boy  tells  why  the  work  was 
discarded,  points  out  the  errors,  estimates  the  cost  of  material,  and 
the  loss  on  the  work.  He  then  writes  the  story  he  has  told, 'and  the 
composition,  together  with  the  discarded  work,  are  filed  awiay  in  the 
library.  In  the  third  year  literature  and  history  of  trade  take  the 
place  of  reading  and  composition;  civics  is  added,  with  the  idea  of 
training  the  boy  to  be  an  intelligent  voter.  In  the  fourth  year  this 
period  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  civics,  the  general  subject  being, 
"The  man,  a  wage  earner  and  voter.''  The  course  is  not  worked  out 
in  all  details  as  yet,  but  the  director  expresses  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  and  also  the  possibilities  of  such  a  course  and  expects  it  to  be  a 
real  course  for  the  training  of  citizens. 

Fifteen  minutes  of  each  session  are  devoted  to  physical  culture; 
calisthenic  drills  arid  setting-up  exercises  are  given  with  the  view  to 
counteracting  the  tendency  to  round  shoulders,  and  to  teach  the 
proper  carriage  of  the  body. 

Very  few  books  other  than  technical  journals  are  used  either  for 
text  or  reference. 

No  shop  practice  is  provided  at  school,  but  the  director,  who  is 
also  a  coordinator,  spends  two  half  days  each  week  in  the  shops 
with  the  boys,  and  the  shop  foremen  serve  in  the  capacity  of  trade 
instructors.  The  boys  who  are  attending  school  get  much  more  real 
trade  instruction  in  the  shop  than  the  ordinary  apprentice  gets. 

There  is  a  two  weeks'  vacation  in  midsummer  and  one  week  at 
Christmas,  the  plan  being  for  48  weeks  of  school  per  year;  there  is 
no  stated  opening  or  closing  time  as  such.  The  resuming  of  work 
at  the  expiration  of  the  midsummer  recess  can  not  be  regarded  as 
the  opening  of  a  new  term;  entrance  at  any  time  makes  impossible 
any  formal  term  arrangement. 

In  the  begimiing  the  manufacturers  promised  enough  boys  for  one 
teacher,  and  only  one  teacher  was  engaged.  It  was  soon  found, 
however,  that  because  of  the  necessity  of  mixed  classes  and  giving 
individual  instruction  there  was  more  work  than  one  teacher  could 
handle,  and  an  assistant  was  added. 
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The  director^  a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  High  School,  spent  two 
years  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  three  years  working  at  the 
machinist's  trade  in  six  different  metal-working  establishments.  He 
taught  manual  training  in  the  city  school  one  and  a  half  years,  for 
six  years  he  taught  in  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute,  and  at  one 
time  he  conducted  a  private  school  for  machine-shop  apprentices  in 
Cincinnati.  His  assistant  attended  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute  four 
years.  He  also  studied  mechanical  engineering  for  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  a  machine-tool 
house.  He  worked  four  years  as  a  journeyman  in  the  railroad  shops 
and  two  years  as  a  draftsman. 

The  school  is  under  the  general  directidn  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  city  schools.  This  board  is  made  up  of  27  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  city,  24  of  whom  represent  the  various  wards; 
3  members  are  elected  at  lai^e.  The  board  is  made  up  largely  of 
professional  men,  8  are  attorneys,  6  are>  physicians,  1  a  druggist,  and 
1  a.college  professor,  the  remaining  0  represent  a  variety  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  mterests. 

There  is  a  subcommittee  of  this  board  composed  of  2  physicians 
and  1  attorney,  known  as  the  committee  on  continuation  school. 
There  is  no  official  advisory  board,  but  the  employers  sending  boys 
to  the  school  are  consulted,  and  so  unofficially  act  in  the  capacity  of 
advisory  board. 

The  manufacturers  in  the  metal  trades  accept  the  work  of  the 
school,  hour  for  hour,  in  the  apprenticeship  of  the  boy.  What  the 
individual  trade-unions  will  do  in  the  matter  remains  to  be  seen; 
they  are  waiting  until  the  residts  the  school  will  obtain  are  more 
evident  before  they  take  any  action. 

The  school  is  not  old  enough  to  know  from  experience  what  part  it 
will  have  in  the  matter  of  advancement  of  the  apprentices;  it  is 
to  be  expected,  however,  that  some  of  the  boys  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  training  will  naturally  rise  above  the  rank  of  journey- 
men and  fill  the  positions  of  ''gang  bosses"  and  foremen.  Many  of 
the  workmen  have  expressed  a  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  school. 

A  few  unusually  promising  young  nien,  who  are  not  apprentices, 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  school. 

The  chief  objection  which  the  labor  unions  have  made  (and  this 
objection  is  made  by  unions  whose  trades  are  represented  in  the 
school)  is  that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  is  restricted  to  workers  in 
the  metal  trades,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  woodworkers,  boot 
and  shoe  workers,  and  many  other  trades  largely  represented  in 
Cincinnati.  The  school  announces  that  it  is  open  to  all  trades,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  attract  others.  The 
Central  Labor  Union  has  recently  indorsed  the  school. 
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The  manufacturers  cooperating  with  the  school  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praises  of  its  work.  Instead  of  a  decreasing  output  for  the 
boys  who  spend  four  hours  per  week  in  school,  it  is  found  that  there 
is  no  decrease  in  the  output,  and  in  many  cases  the  output  has  been 
actually  increased.  The  foremen  of  the  shops  have  entered  into 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  director;  when  th^  boys  return  to  the 
shops  they  are  quizzed  by  both  workmen  and  foremen  and  the  lessons 
are  quite  generally  discussed  in  the  shops. 

BAVm  BANKXK,  JR.,  SCHOOL  07  MXCHAmCAL  TBADXS,  ST.  LOUIS,  XO. 

The  cooperative  classes  of  the  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  constitute  one  of  its  three  departments.  For  a  complete 
description  of  the  school,  see  page  61. 

The  cooperative  classes  were  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  the  St. 
Louis  branch  of  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  apprentices  in  the  machinist's  and  pattern-making  trades. 
The  association,  through  its  shop  superintendents,  provides  com* 
plete  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  leaving  to  the 
school  the  theoretical  instruction.  The  school  invites  apprentices 
and  employers  of  apprentices  to  avail  themselves  of  the  work  offered 
in  the  cooperative  classes. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  apprentices  at  least  16  years  of 
age.  During  the  first  year  of  the  school  30  apprentices  of  the  machin- 
ist's trade  received  instruction. 

The  subjects  studied  are  mathematics  and  drafting.  Three  hours 
per  week  is  given  to  mathematics  and  4  hours  per  week  to  drafting. 
The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  46  weeks,  beginning  in  September. 
There  is  a  week's  vacation  at  Christmas. 

The  cooperative  classes  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
reports  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  and  the  other  on  Mondays  and 
Thursdays  from  8  a.  m.  to  11.30  a.  m.  The  employers  pay  $15  per 
year  tuition  for  each  apprentice  and  at  the  same  time  pay  them  the 
regular  wages  for  time  spent  in  attendance  at  the  school. 
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The  Mechanics*  Institute  of  Rochester  (see  p.  69)  has  a  cooperative 
piu't-time  course  which  is  attended  by  seven  machinist  apprentices 
of  the  Gleason  Works.  These  pupils  attend  the  class  from  1  to  2.30 
p.  m.  three  days  a  week  for  26  weeks  each  year.  The  course  of 
instruction  extends  over  three  years  beginning  about  September  15 
of  each  year. 

Instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  drawing. 

The  company  pays  the  apprentices  their  regular  wage  for  the  time 
spent  in  school  and  ako  pays  the  tuition^  $7.50  per  term  of  three 
months. 
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STATE  TRADE  SCHOOI.,  RRIDOXPOJIT,  CONN. 

The  State  Trade  School,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  day  coopera- 
tive course  which  is  attended  by  apprentices  of  the  metal  trades. 
At  present  the  classes  are  made  up  of  apprentices  of  the  machinists' 
and  toolmaking  trades  only. 

Classes  meet  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  each  day,  and  each  pupil  attends 
one  session  a  week.  Instruction  is  given  in  mechanical  and  ftee-hand 
drawing,  shop  mathematics,  industrial  history,  and  spelling.  No 
tuition  is  charged.  The  pupils  receive  their  regular  wage  for  the 
time  spent  in  school,  and  such  books  and  lesson  sheets  as  are  used 
are  furnished  without  cost. 

This  school  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  III,  Public 
Industrial  Schools,  page  116. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  CARPENTERS'  APPBBNTICSS  IN  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  1907  the  need  for  better  training  among  carpenters'  appren- 
tices was  strongly  felt  both  by  the  unions  and  by  contractors  and 
builders. 

Upon  representations  made  to  the  board  of  education  by  the  joint 
arbitration  board  of  the  carpenters'  unions  and  the  carpenters'  and 
builders'  association,  it  was  arranged  to  have  certain  public  schools 
opened  to  the  carpenters'  apprentices  for  a  limited  time  each  year. 
As  a  result  separate  classes  for  carpenters'  apprentices  were  con- 
ducted in  two  public  day  schools,  namely,  the  Horace  Mann  Branch 
School  and  the  James  Otis  School.  The  joint  arbitration  board 
extended  the  arrangement  to  the  Central  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  also  accepted  attendance  at  Lewis  Institute,  the 
Pullman  Public  Evening  School,  and  the  Chicago  Technical  College 
as  meeting  the  requirements  of  apprentices.  Of  the  six  schools 
named,  this  chapter  describes  four,  the  Horace  Mann  Branch  School, 
the  James  Otis  School,  the  Pullman  Public  Evening  School,  and  the 
Central  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Day  Apprentice  School. 
Only  a  few  apprentices  were  at  the  other  two  schools  named. 

The  following  rules  laid  down  by  the  joint  arbitration  board,  which 
b  given  jurisdiction  over  the  apprentices,  show  the  general  plan  under 
which  the  employers,  the  unions,  and  the  apprentices  work: 

The  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  engage  to  keep  him  at 
work  in  the  trade  for  mne  consecutive  months  in  each  year,  and  see 
that  during  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year  the  apprentice 
attends  school  during  January,  February,  and  March,  and  a  certificate 
of  attendance  from  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  must  be 
furnished  to  the  joint  aroitration  board  as  a  compUance  with  this 
requirement  before  he  is  allowed  to  work  during  the  coming  year. 

A  contractor  taking  an  apprentice  shall  keep  him  steaaily  at  work 
or  school;  failing  to  do  so,  he  shall  pay  him  the  same  as  though  he 
had  worked  for  him. 
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In  the  three  years  of  tliis  apprentice  school  arrangement  its  progress 
has  been  retarded  by  many  difficulties.  The  teachers  found  it  unde- 
sirable to  have  tliese  older  boys  in  the  same  building  with  younger 
pupils.  The  principals  tried  but  failed  to  get  the  board  of  education 
to  adopt  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  apprentices,  and  found  that 
tlie  apprentices  had  to  be  grouped  arbitrarily  in  grades  probably 
unsuited  to  tliem  in  many  instances.  The  apprentices  themselves 
did  not  like  school  work  nor  school  restraints,  and  in  many  instances 
had  to  give  up  jobs  for  which  they  had  been  drawing  higher  wages 
than  the  minimum  scale  fixed  for  them  by  the  joint  arbitration  board. 
The  last-named  difficulty  was  claimed  by  many  apprentices  to  be  a 
hardship  which  their  families  could  not  stand.  Aa  a  result  the  joint 
arbitration  board  has  had  its  hands  full  to  keep  the  arrangement 
going.  In  many  instances  tliey  had  to  punish  apprentices  for  non- 
attendance  and  bad  conduct  by  postponing  the  issuance  of  their  work 
cards,  which,  if  the  apprentices  do  satisfactory  school  work,  are  ordi- 
narily issued  for  the  quarter  just  following  the  terms  of  the  school. 

Although  the  school  terms,  subjects  taught,  teachers  employed, 
and  results  obtained  differ  materially  among  the  four  schools,  the 
joint  arbitration  board  accepts  the  school  work  of  each  school  as  ful- 
filling their  requirements.  To  illustrate:  in  the  Mann  diEiy  school 
the  school  attendance  consumes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's  ap^ 
prenticeship,  during  which  time  he  receives  the  minimum  fixed  scale 
of  wages,  while  in  tlie  Pullman  evening  school  attendance  does  not 
reduce  the  working  days  of  the  apprentice  but  allows  him  to  keep  on 
working  at  wages,  in  some  instances  higher  than  the  minimum  fixed 
scale.  Those  attending  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
school  pay  a  tuition  sufficiently  large  to  quicken  their  desire  for  a 
greater  amount  of  education,  and  they  find  there  a  regular  course  of 
study  to  be  pursued  progressively  each  year  as  they  return.  These 
pupils  are  said  to  be  of  a  higher  type  than  in  the  other  schools  because 
many  of  the  apprentices  aspire  to  become  contractors  and  builders 
and  want  more  teclmical  education. 

CENTRAL    YOUNO    MEN's    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION  (DAY)    APPRENTICE 

SCHOOL. 

The  Central  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (day)  Apprentice 
Scliool  was  established  in  1908.  The  purpose  in  establishing  the 
school  was  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  theory  of  the  carpenter's 
trade  as  would  supplement  the  practical  knowledge  which  the  appren- 
tices get  in  their  outside  trade  work. 

While  established  primarily  for  carpenters'  apprentices,  anyone  14 
years  of  age  or  older  may  attend  tlie  school  if  he  tliinks  the  course  as 
outlined  will  benefit  him.  In  addition  to  42  carpenters'  apprentices, 
5  masons'  apprentices  are  enrolled.     When  carpenters'  apprentices 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  joint  arbitration  board  elect  to  attend 
this  school,  the  joint  arbitration  board  sees  that  they  do  attend,  it 
being  necessary  to  make  up  any  unexcused  absence  before  the  issuance 
of  the  April  work  card.  Pupils  may  enroll  in  tliis  school  at  any  time 
if  qualified  to  take  up  the  class  work  then  going  on,  but  the  course  is 
progressive  and  can  be  taken  up  only  with  the  class. 

These  classes  are  in  operation  from  12  to  13  weeks  each  year  during 
the  slack  building  season,  beginning  about  January  1.  The  course 
covers  three  winter  seasons. 

In  the  first  year  there  are  five  90-minute  periods  per  week  for  archi- 
tectural drawing  and  five  for  elementary  arithmetic,  two  150-minute 
periods  each  week  for  plan  reading  and  estimating,  one  for  building 
construction  and  building  law,  and  two  90-minute  periods  per  week 
for  business  English,  spelling,  and  penmanship. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  there  are  each  week  seven  90-minute 
periods  for  architectural  drawing,  five  for  practical  mathematics,  by 
which  is  meant  a  combination  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
trigonometry;  two  150-minute  minute  periods  for  plan  reading  and 
estimating,  and  one  for  studying  building  construction  and  building 
law.     Occasionally  pupils  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  tlie  square. 

The  school  is  open  from  9  a.  m.  until  12m.,  every  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  from  1  tmtil  3.30  p.  m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  from  1  until  2.30  p.  m.  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays. 

At  the  close  of  each  term  a  typewritten  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
school  which  shows  the  apprentice's  name,  the  length  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  his  class  record,  which  record  shows  the  number  of  sessions 
in  the  term,  the  number  of  sessions  attended,  the  number  of  excused 
absences,  and  the  grade  attained,  all  for  each  branch  taken  by  the  ap- 
prentice. Unless  such  a  certificate  is  presented  to  the  joint  arbitra- 
tion board,  and  unless  when  presented  it  shows  satisfactory  attend- 
ance, the  apprentice  does  not  receive  his  April  work  card. 

The  apprentices  come  under  tlie  instruction  of  four  teachers,  three 
teaching  trade-theory  subjects  and  one  business  English,  spelling,  and 
penmanship.  Three  of  the  four  teachers  are  college  or  university 
graduates  who  have  also  had  trade  and  teaching  experience.  The 
teacher  of  English  has  had  no  actual  trade  experience. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  three  public  schools  mentioned  the  following  subjects  were 
taught  during  the  scheduled  year: 

Horace  Mann  Branch  School. — Spelling,  Engliah,  American  history,  applied 
arithmetic,  mechanical  drawing,  bridges  and  houses,  science,  manners,  morals, 
hygiene. 
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Jambs  Ons  School. — ^Reading,  writiiig,  spelling,  geography,  history,  language, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  mechanical  drawing. 

Pullman  Etknino  School. — Mechanical  drawing,  including  house  plans  and  a 
little  geometry. 

The  science  taught  at  the  Mann  school  consists  (1 )  of  the  occasional 
use  of  a  magic  lantern  showing  illustrations  of  various  phases  of  the 
lumbering  industry,  (2)  talks  upon  sources  of  different  kinds  of  timber 
and  where  and  how  to  purchase  it,  and  (3)  some  study  of  trees. 
There  were  no  textbooks  or  reference  books  on  industrial  subjects  in 
use  at  any  of  the  three  schools,  except  at  the  Mann  school,  where  use 
was  made  of  pamphlets  on  trees  and  forests,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  No  shop  or  trade-practice  work 
is  provided  for  at  any  of  the  three  schools.  At  the  Mann  school  13i 
hours,  or  one-half  of  the  total  time  per  week,  is  devoted  to  arithmetic 
and  mechanical  drawing,  there  being  five  120-minute  perio<ls  per 
week  for  the  drawing  and  five  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  appUed 
arithmetic,  the  schedule  of  recitations  being  rather  irregular,  the 
teachers  lengthening  or  shortening  recitations  as  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual,  owing  to  wide 
differences  among  the  apprentices  in  their  previous  schooling.  They 
are  not  separated  as  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year  boys,  but 
divided  into  three  groups  graded  according  to  their  advancement. 
It  is  probable  that  the  instruction  would  be  more  nearly  vocational  if 
the  preparation  of  the  apprentices  in  the  common  branches  were 
more  advanced  and  if  more  vocational  teachers  were  available.  At 
the  Otis  school,  which  is  in  operation  25  hours  weekly,  there  are  five 
30-minute  periods  per  week  for  arithmetic  and  elementary  geometry, 
and  five  120-minute  periods  per  week  for  mechanical  drawing,  the 
remaining  half  of  the  school  time  being  divided  among  the  other 
subjects  taught.  At  the  Pullman  evening  school  the  whole  time, 
five  periods  of  120  minutes,  or  10  hours  per  week,  is  given  to  mechan- 
ical drawing,  with  a  little  geometry  interspersed. 

At  the  Mann  school  instruction  is  given  from  8.30  until  11.30  a.  m. 
and  from  12  m.  until  2.30  p.  m.  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive, 
for  a  12  or  13  week  term  beginning  about  the  1st  of  January.  The 
hours  at  the  Otis  school  are  from  8  until  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  12  m. 
until  1.30  p.  m.  on  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  opened 
and  closed  on  the  same  dates  as  did  the  Mann  school.  At  the  Pull- 
man evening  school  the  hours  are  from  7  p.  m.  until  9  p.  m.  from 
Monday  until  Friday,  inclusive,  for  16  or  17  weeks;  the  school  opens 
in  October  and  closes  in  February. 

All  evening-school  teachers  must  also  be  day-school  teachers.  The 
Mann  school  has  three  teachers,  the  Otis  has  six,  and  the  Pullman 
has  two  who  give  instruction  to  the  carpenters'  apprentices.     At  the 
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Mann  school  one  of  ihe  three  teachers  is  a  graduate  of  a  uniyersity 
in  Scotland,  another  is  a  normal-school  graduate.  The  one  trade- 
theory  teacher  at  the  Otis  school  has  had  training  in  mechanical 
drawing  in  a  scientific  school,  while  at  the  Pullman  school  both  teach- 
ers, who  are  also  required  to  be  day-school  teachers,  have  had  manual- 
training  work  but  are  not  graduates  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Of  the  six  trade-theory  teachers  in  the  three  schools  all  have  had 
experience  as  teachers  and  some  trade  experience  of  different  kinds, 
but  only  one  has  had  actual  experience  as  a  carpenter. 

For  their  work  in  the  apprentice  schools  all  but  one  of  the  11  teach- 
ers receive  20  per  cent  per  month  additional  to  their  regular  salaries. 
The  three  teachers  at  the  Mann  school  were  reported  as  having 
taught  in  the  apprentice  schools  since  they  were  started  in  1907  and 
have  asked  for  that  work  each  year.  But  at  the  Otis  school  there 
was  difficulty  in  getting  the  day-school  teachers  to  teach  in  the 
apprentice  schools  because  they  do  not  like  the  work. 

As  has  already  been  stated  the  schools  claim  only  to  give  the 
apprentices  a  start  in  the  technical  part  of  their  trade.  Usually  the 
ordinary  carpenter's  practical  knowledge  of  his  trade  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  his  theoretical  or  technical  knowledge  and  on  this  account 
he  loses  time  and  wastes  material.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to 
correct  this  condition. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EVEHnra  nmvsTsiAi  schools. 

niTRODUCTION. 

Evening  schools  were  the  first  result  of  the  movement  inaugurated 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  working  population,  and  later  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  shop  workmen. 

The  first  evening  schools  were  limited  in  purpose  to  providing  a 
rudimentary  education  for  men  and  boys  who  were  employed  during 
the  day  and  who  had  had  no  earlier  opportunity  of  obtaining  an 
education.  In  this  there  was  no  purpose  oTcorrelation  with  shop^ork 
nor  of  attempting  to  increase  shop  efficiency.  The  need  of  some 
correlation  became  evident  and  the  modem  continuation  schools 
with  courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  shop  arithmetic,  and  allied 
subjects  developed.  As  early  as  1828  evening  continuation  classes 
were  opened  for  men  and  boys  employed  during  the  day.  These 
continuation  classes  benefited  mechanics  and  apprentices  who 
attended  for  the  theoretical  side  of  their  trades,  but  offered  no 
instruction  to  those  who  desired  elementary  practice  training  as  a 
preparation  for  a  trade  or  as  special  instruction  for  advancement  in 
a  trade.  The  demand  for  these  two  forms  of  industrial  instruction 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  evening  vocational  schools  and  evening 
trade  schools,  so  that  the  evening  schools  now  embrace  three  forms  of 
instruction — continuation,  vocational,  and  trade.  An  evening  school 
may  include  all  three  of  these  features  or  may  adhere  strictly  to  one. 

The  school  authorities  are  not  always  able  to  tell  to  what  extent 
their  school  is  doing  continuation  work  or  preparatory  work,  since 
their  classes  may  include  persons  who  are  already  in  the  trade  and 
persons  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  trade.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  to  classify  the  evening  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  philanthropic,  public,  and  private 

evening  schools  investigated.     All  of  these  schools  appear  in  the 

General  Tables,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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LIST  OP  EVENING  SCHOOLS  INVESTIGATED. 


Class  and  name  of  school. 


LooaUty. 


Year 
estab* 
llstafld. 


Mini- 
mum 
age 
limit 
foreo- 
tianoe. 


PHlULNTHBOnC  SCHOOLS. 


Franklin  Union 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association  Evening 
Trade  School. 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 

Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Sdenoe  and  Arts 

Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Scienoe  and  Technology 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro) 

Italian  Evening  Trade  School 

New  York  Trade  School 

PreparatoiT  Trade  School 

St.  Qeoige's  Evening  Trade  School 

Mechuiics'  Institute  of  Rochester 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 


Boston,  Mass. 
....do 


{ 


Drezel  Institute  of  Art,  Scienoe,  and  Industry 

Hebrew  Education  Society 

Spring  Garden  Institute 

Temple  University 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
School  for  Women. 


....do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

NewYMkVN.Y! 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  Ohk>. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

....do 


Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries. 
Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro) 


Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute  . 


...do 

...do 

...do 

|Plttsbuig,  Pa.... 

— do 

Providence,  R.  I. 

....do 

Richmond,  Va... 


{ 

{ 
{ 


906 
908 
900 

881 
910 
887 
887 
903 
900 
909 
881 
903 
1802 
885 
828 

801 
902 
890 
879 
804 
900 
906 
906 
906 


FUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


State  Trade  School 

South  Manchester  £ vening  School 

Waterbury  Evening  High  School 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro) 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School 

Alberto.  Lane  Technical  High  School 

Lake  Hteh  School 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School  (independent') 

Evening  Industrial  School  (independent^) 

Chloopee  Evening  Industrial  School  ( independent  ?) 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (independent; 
corporation '). 

Lawrence  Industrial  School  (Independent ') , 

Lowell  Textile  School  (independent;  corporation ') 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (independent  ^) 

New  Bedford  Textile  School  (independent;  corporation ').... 

E  vening  School  of  Trades 

Newark  Technica]  School 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School 

Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 

Technical  Evening  High  School 

Long  Island  City  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 

Industrial  £ venhig  School  (mostlv  Negro) . . ., 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers 

Cincinnati  Evening  School , 

Technical  High  School , 

Columbus  Trades  School 

High  Industrial  School 

Evening  Trades  School  No.  1 

E  vening  Trades  School  No.  2 

Evening  Technical  School 

M  ilwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Boys 


Bridgeport,  Coon 

South  Manchester,  Coxm. 

Waterbury,  Ckmn 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

Chicago,  lU. 

do 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cfhioopee,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass 


Lawrence^  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass. 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

do .*. 

Springfield,  Mass... 

Newark,  N.J 

do 

Brooklyn, N.  Y... 
Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y 

do 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

Providence,  R.  I 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


APPBKKUCBSHIF  SCHOOLS. 


Grand  Trunk  Railroad . . . 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. . . 

Lakeside  Press 

American  Locomotive  Ck>. 
R.  Hoe&Co. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Chicago,  111 

Dunkirk,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y... 


} 


908 
897 
9Q8 
899 
898 
885 
908 
905 
904 
905 
906 
908 
910 
906 
909 
909 
900 
906 
907 
909 
906 


902 

906 
908 
909 
872 


} 


16 

17 

14 
16 
17 
16 
19 
14 
16 
17 
12 

"12 
14 
14 
14 

•14 

ns 

14 
14 
14 

17 


(») 


17 


878 

16 

.906 

16 

910 

14 

906 

14 

.906 

14 

902 

16 

909 

14 

907 

14 

907 

14 

907 

14 

906 

14 

906 

14 

906 

14 

904 

16 

(•) 


(■) 


(») 


14 

14 
16 
14 
16 
15 
16 
18 
16 
16 
14 
16 
14 

14 
16 
15 
14 

16 


16 
16 
16 
17 
16 


A  Opened.  •  Incorporated. 

s  In  electrical  class,  14.  '  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  96. 

>  Males.  >  None. 

«  Females.  ■  Opened,  1910. 

•  Approximate  minhnum  age  for  apprentices,  17;  jooxneymen,  20. 
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The  following  schools  representing  various  phases  of  evening 
instruction  are  described  in  this  chapter.  The  last  two  do  not 
appear  in  the  preceding  table  nor  in  the  general  tables,  for  reasons 
stated  in  their  description. 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cinciimati,  Ohio.  Franklin  Union, 
Boston,  Mass.  Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 
North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.  St.  George's 
Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Italian  Evening  Trade 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Preparatory  Tr^de  School,  New  York, 
N.  Y!  Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Long  Island  City  Evening  High  and  Trade  School,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y.  Industrial  Evening  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Evening 
Trades  Schools,  Nos.  1  and  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Evening  Technical 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.  High  Industrial  School,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Columbus  Trades  School,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Technical  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  McEinley  Manual  Training  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  South  Manchester  Evening  School,  South  Manchester, 
Conn.  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Boys,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Extension  Evening  Courses  of  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  number  of  evening  schools  are  described  in  other  chapters  of  the 
report  as  follows: 
Philanthropic  industrial  schools  (Chapter  H) : 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:*  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  page  50.  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  page  57. 
New  York  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  81.  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  77.  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  page  69.  Hebrew  Edu- 
cation Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page  86. 
Public  industrial  schools  (Chapter  III) : 

Brockton  Industrial  School,  Brockton,  Mass.,  page  103.*  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  page  103.  Central  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  page  103.  Chicopee  Evening  In- 
dustrial School,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  page  103.  Hyde  Park  Evening 
Industrial  School,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  page  104.*  Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  page  104.  Natick  Industrial  School, 
Natick,  Mass.,  page  104.*  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  page  104.  Newton  Evening  Independent  Indus- 
trial School,  Newton,  Mass.,  page  105.*  Taunton  Industrial  School, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  page  105.*  Walpole  Industrial  School,  Walpole, 
Mass.,  page  105.*  Worcester  Industrial  School,  Worcester,  Mass., 
page  105.*    Trade  School  of  Yonkers,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  page  113. 

1  This  school  does  not  appear  In  Chapter  XVIII,  General  Tables. 
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State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport^Conn.,  page  116.  Vocational  School, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  page  112.  Newark  Technical  School,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  page  121. 

Apprenticeship  schools  (Chapter  IV) : 

Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  page  159.  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  page  16 1 .  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago, 
111.,  page  178.  American  LocomotiveCo.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  page  176. 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N  Y.,  page  174. 

Girls'  industrial  schools  (Chapter  VIII) : 

Pratt  Institute:  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brooklyn, 
N.  ^.,  page  293.  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry: 
Department  of  Domestic  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page  298.  Temple 
University:  Department  of  Domestic  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page 
299.  Carnegie  Technical 'Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie 
School  for  Women, Pittsburg,  Pa.,  page  305.  Evening  High  School 
for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  page  306.*  Cincinnati  Evening 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  page  304.  New  York  Evening  High  School 
for  Women,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  303.* 

omo  MECHANICS'  msTnuTE,  CINCINNATI,  omo. 

In  the  list  of  schools  which  afford  theoretical  and  technical  training 
in  the  trades,  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Cincinnati,  stands  first 
in  date  of  establishment  among  those  founded  by  philanthropy. 
Certain  classes  of  the  evening  school  are  the  only  classes  of  the  insti- 
tute within  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  an  independent  school  organized 
in  1828  by  local  business  men  who  desired  to  afford  supplementary 
education  to  artisans  and  to  apprentices  in  the  various  trades.  For 
a  number  of  years  instruction  was  given  in  the  form  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  industrial  exhibitions.  In  1831  an  important  educa- 
tional feature  was  the  establishment  of  a  technical  library,  known  as 
the  Apprentices'  Library.  In  1856  evening  classes  in  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing  were  opened.  From  time  to 
time  shop  equipment  has  been  added  which  makes  possible  consider- 
able practice  work  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  the  trade. 

The  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  various  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  locality  are  kept  in  view  by  the  school.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  in  reference  to  the  course  of  study  is  made  by  the 
director.  **In  developing  our  course  of  study  we  have  taken  as  our 
guide  the  needs  of  business  in  Cincinnati.  To  follow  the  methods  in 
vogue  elsewhere  would  be  unjust  to  local  industries  that  give  em- 
ployment to  the  many  young  people  passing  through  this  school. 
The  need  for  trained  men  here  is  constantly  kept  in  view."  The 
decision  as  to  the  trades  taught  rests  with  the  president  of  the  school. 

1  This  Bdiool  docs  not  appear  in  Chapter  XVHI,  General  Tables. 
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The  administration  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  is  vested  in 
a  board  of  directors  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  private  corporation 
which  holds  in  trust  the  institute  and  its  property. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  various  trade  classes  is  as 
follows:  Machinists,  35;  pattern  making,  87;  carpentry,  4;  plumbing, 
10;  foundry,  16;  applied  electricity,  19;  stationary  engineering,  12; 
blacksmi thing,  9;  tool  making,  5.  White  males  at  least  14  years  of 
age  are  admitted  to  these  classes.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time 
during  the  school  year. 

All  courses  are  elective.  Pupils  may  attend  two  evenings  per  week 
for  one  subject  or  may  take  several  subjects  and  attend  the  maximum 
limit — ten  hours  per  week.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  come  for 
some  specific  phases  of  their  trade,  for  drawing,  mathematics  as 
applicable  to  shop  problems,  or  science.  Mechanics  who  apply  for 
instruction  on  some  process  or  machine,  or  other  workers  who  need 
some  special  instruction  to  enable  them  to  advance  in  their  trade, 
attend  the  classes  in  manual  arts  or  shop  practice. 

The  course  consists  of  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each  per  week. 
These  sessions  are  usually  divided  into  one  hour  of  theory  and  three 
of  practice.  The  work  in  theory  consists  of  explanations  given  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  trade.  Pupils  arrange  their  program  of 
studies  to  harmonize  with  their  daily  shopwork;  the  school  aims  to 
give  each  pupil  the  work  he  feels  most  necessary  to  insure  progress  in 
his  trade. 

The  school  term  covers  '24  weeks,  extending  from  September  25  to 
April  10.  AU  legal  holidays  are  observed  and  classes  are  suspended 
for  10  days  at  Christmas. 

A  technical  library  for  reference  is  at  the  disposal  of  pupils  in  the 
different  departments. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  course  in  any  subject  receive  a  certificate 
which  states  the  subject  studied  and  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it. 
A  written  statement  of  work  accomplished  and  time  spent  is  given 
for  a  partial  course. 

The  three  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  had  actual  shop  experience 
for  7,  12,  and  19  years,  respectively. 

The  original  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute were  derived  from  the  dues  of  the  organization  and  from  small 
gifts  of  money  from  persons  interested.  Until  1908  financial  aid  had 
been  received  in  smaU  amounts,  but  at  that  time  a  gift  of  $500,000 
was  received  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  and  in  addition  $50,000 
were  secured  by  subscriptions  for  its  equipment.  It  is  expected  that 
the  new  building  will  be  opened  in  1911.  Throughout  its  career  the 
institute  has  had  to  depend  on  comparatively  small  amounts  derived 
from  subscriptions,  membership  dues,  rents,  and  tuition.  Much  of 
the  equipment,  materials  for  permanent  exhibitions,  and  books  have 
been  donated  by  manufacturers  and  others  who  desired  to  see  the 
school  a  success.     The  present  equipment  is  valued  at  $30,000. 
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All  pupils  pay  tuition  which  varies  from  $5  to  $10  per  year  according 
to  the  course  elected.  Usually  tuition  is  paid  in  advance,  but  occa- 
sional exceptions  are  made  for  those  unable  to  comply  with  this  rule. 
An  effort  is  made  to  give  needy  pupils  the  opportunity  to  benefit  by 
the  school  through  loans  made  from  the  funds  of  the  institute. 

Shop  materials  are  provided  by  the  school.  In  1909-10  the  cost  of 
such  materials  was  $300. 

The  product  made  by  the  continuation  classes  includes  drafting 
tables,  lathes,  tools,  and  parts  of  machines.  None  of  this  is  sold,  but 
all  is  added  to  the  school's  equipment. 

The  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  does  not  consider  itself  a  trade  school 
in  the  sense  of  teaching  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  sending  out  its 
graduates  as  journeymen.  Its  chief  work  is  theoretical  and  explana- 
tory, while  the  practice  work  is  employed  principally  as  a  means  of 
developing  some  underlying  principles  of  the  trade  studied.  The 
school  stands  ready  to  give  instruction  and  practice  work  unavailable 
in  the  shop.  The  courses  are  planned  to  develop  the  workman  and 
make  him  capable  of  mastering  the  problems  his  trade  may  present. 
No  claim  is  made  that  instruction  in  this  school  will  shorten  the  term 
of  apprenticeship,  but  the  belief  is  held  that  by  the  aid  of  the  school 
work  the  apprentice  will  make  greater  progress  during  his  time  in  the 
shop  and  be  prepared  to  advance  more  rapidly  when  his  apprenticeship 
has  been  'concluded.  It  is  believed  that  the  training  given  will 
ultimately  bring  some  of  the  graduates  to  executive  positions^  such  as 
foreman  or  manager,  although  it  will  not  prepare  them  to  assume  such 
responsibility  immediately  on  the  completion  of  their  theoretical  or 
practice  work  in  the  classes. 

One  firm  gives  graduates  one  year's  credit  on  apprenticeship. 

The  school  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  for  skilled  workmen. 
It  is  willing  to  recommend  competent  men,  but  wiU  not  consider  any 
offers  of  employment  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  strike  breaking. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  wage  earners  in  the  trade  taken  in 
the  school  at  night.  The  attendance  of  this  class  has  been  the  greatest 
evidence  of  appreciation  of  the  work  offered.  By  interest  and  attend- 
ance they  have  presented  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  methods 
the  school  has  pursued.  There  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  school, 
a  condition  which  according  to  the  president  is  due  (1)  to  the  policy  of 
the  institute  to  make  no  claim  which  it  can  not  substantiate,  (2)  to  the 
assertion  that  in  the  education  of  the  skilled  workman  the  shop  is  a 
necessary  factor  this  school  can  not  supplant,  and  (3)  by  consistent 
refusal  to  permit  pupUs  to  go  out  as  strike  breakers.  Individual 
employers  speak  highly  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute.  The 
opinion  i8  held  by  prominent  men  who  know  the  conditions  of  Cin- 
cmnati  that  the  industrial  development  of  the  city  ia  largely  due  to 
the  training  which  has  been  furnished  by  the  institute  through  the 
eighty  years  of  its  history. 
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FRAHXXm  UHION,  B08TOH,  liASS. 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  continuation  school  holding 
evening  and  Saturday  afternoon  classes  for  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing or  other  industrial  pursuits.  It  was  established  in  1905  and 
opened  in  1908.  The  funds  providing  for  its  establishment  were 
derived  from  a  bequest  made  in  1791  by  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the 
town  of  Boston. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  set  by  the  will  the  sum  of  $322,490 
was  available  for  some  purpose  of  public  benefit.  The  question  arose 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  public  work  to  be  established  and  various 
schemes  were  suggested.  At  first  the  trustees  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  bequest  decided  to  establish  a  trade  school  and  made 
a  study  of  such  institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  labor 
organizations  protested  against  a  trade  school,  which  resulted  in  delay 
until  1903  when  the  present  continuation  plan  was  decided  upon  as 
providing  a  most  necessary  opportunity  for  the  secondary  education 
of  men  already  engaged  in  the  trades.  The  funds  available  were 
inadequate  for  more  than  the  provision  of  a  building  and  its  equip- 
ment. A  philanthropist  offered  to  duplicate  the  amount  of  the  fund 
if  the  city  would  donate  a  site  for  the  building.  The  city  donated 
$100,000  for  the  ground.  The  philanthropic  gift  was  put  aside  as  an 
endowment  fund  from  which  the  maintenance  of  the  school  was  ta 
be  obtained. 

The  industrial  conditions  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  were  considered 
in  the  selection  of  the  trades  in  which  secondary  instruction  was  to  be 
given.  The  decision  as  to  the  selection  rests  with  the  director  and 
the  board  of  managers.  This  board  is  composed  of  12  members,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court. 

The  pupils  enrolled  during  1909-10  were  as  follows: 

Evening  school. — ^Machinists,  61;  electricians,  126;  steam  engi- 
neers, 75;  sheet-metal  workers,  10;  stationary  firemen,  50;  gasoline 
engineers,  40. 

.  Saturday  afternoon  classes. — Steam  engineers,  20;  electricians,  30; 
gas  and  gasoline  engineers,  18. 

Other  classes  of  academic  or  purely  technical  character  are  con- 
ducted by  the  institution  but  are  not  considered  as  within  the  scope 
of  this  report.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  males  16  years  or 
older.  Occasional  exceptions  are  made  to  this  rule  when  applicants 
under  16  who  are  specially  qualified  are  permitted  to  enter  the  classes. 
In  general  all  pupils  must  enter  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  but  if 
entrance  is  made  at  the  opening  of  the  second  term  the  equivalent 
of  the  first  term's  work  must  have  been  covered  elsewhere.  All 
the  pupils  are  employed  during  the  day  and,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  trade  studied  at  night. 
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The  courses  for  machinistSj  electricians,  and  steam  engineers 
cover  two  years;  for  sheet-metal  workers  and  gas  and  gasoline  engi- 
neers one  year,  and  for  stationary  firemen  three  months.  For  an 
enumeration  of  subjects  taught  in  the  different  trades  see  Table  I. 

The  school  is  well  equipped  for  laboratory  and  shop  exercises. 

The  sessions  are  held  from  7.30  to  9.30  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  evenings.  Classes  open  about  October  1  and  close  in 
March.    All  legal  holidays  and  a  short  recess  at  Christmas  are  observed. 

No  textbooks  are  used,  but  notes,  lectures,  and  problems  are  pre- 
pared by  the  instructors  for  their  respective  courses  and  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils  at  cost. 

A  certfficate  is  given  for  a  completed  course.  No  certificate  is 
given  for  any  partial  course.  It  is  stated  that  about  85  per  cent 
receive  certificates.  The  greatest  number  who  leave  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  course  may  be  found  in  the  group  of  electricians. 

Nearly  all  of  the  teachers  of  practice  have  had  practical  experience 
in  shops,  and  with  few  exceptions  have  had  special  instruction  in  tech- 
nical schools  and  colleges.  A  number  hold  college  degrees.  So  far  no 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  retaining  qualified  teachers. 

The  Franklin  Union  Building  cost  about  $350,000.  The  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $75,000.  The  endowment  provides  an  annual 
income  of  about  $20,000,  which  is  used  for  maintenance.  Tuition 
fees  are  as  follows:  Machinists,  electricians,  steam  engineers,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  $6  per  year;  gas  and  gasoline  engineers,  $10  per 
year;  firemen  (stationary),  $4. 

In  1909-10,  $1,300  was  expended  by  the  school  for  materials  used 
in  shop  practice.     There  was  no  product. 

The  Franklin  Union  states  definitely  that  it  does  not  teach  trades, 
but  aims  to  give  men  already  in  the  trades  such  theory  and  practice 
of  their  work  as  they  lack  and  desire,  so  that  they  may  advance  to 
whatever  position  they  are  capable  of  reaching.  The  work  of  the 
school  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  workman,  but  the  school  main- 
tains that  in  general  the  fundamental  theory  and  practice  of  a  trade 
must  be  learned  in  a  coromercial  shop.  It  expects  that  many  pupils 
who  finish  the  various  courses  will"  rise  to  positions  of  foremen,  super- 
intendents, or  other  executives.  Some  pupils  have  discontinued 
their  school  work  to  take  positions  in  other  localities,  secured  by  reason 
of  increased  ability  and  knowledge.  Manufacturers  and  their  em- 
ployees regard  the  school  most  favorably  as  an  opportunity  to  advance 
men  whose  early  educational  opportunities  were  limited,  but  whose 
ambition  and  ability  lead  them  to  seek  means  of  increasing  their 
knowledge  and  skill  and  thus  prepare  for  the  execution  of  any  work 
called  for  in  their  trade.  The  school  has  experienced  no  opposition 
from  any  source.  The  employers  and  employees,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  associations,  are  favorable  to  its  purpose. 
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VIR6I1IIA  MBCHAiaCS'  INSTITUTB,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  mechanical  shops,  or  "the  trade  or  shop  department,"  of  the 
Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  were  established 
in  1905  by  the  committee  on  schools  of  the  Virginia  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  thoroughly  equip  apprentices 
and  to  instruct  them  along  such  lines  as  are  not  usually  included  in 
trade  apprenticeships.  The  school  is  not  endowed,  but  the  city 
council  of  Richmond,  Va.,  annually  appropriates  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  institute,  and  this  amount  has  been  increased  from 
year  to  year  as  the  demands  have  enlarged.  It  is  the  demand  for 
well-equipped  and  intelligent  workmen  in  the  local  industries  that 
determines  the  nature  of  the  trade  school.  The  institute's  com- 
mittee on  schools  decides  what  subjects  shall  be  taught. 

The  school  sustains  no  relation  to  and  has  no  affiliation  with  any 
industrial  establishment  or  any  other  school.  The  affairs  of  the 
school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors  constituted  of  24 
members,  and  this  board  is  selected  by  the  members  of  the  institute. 
The  trades  taught  by  the  school  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
during  the  school  year  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Cabinetmaking,  4; 
wood-pattern  making,  14;  blacksmithing  and  forging,  6;  machinists,  20. 

Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character  not  less  than  15  years 
of  age  may  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  school.  A  pupil  may 
enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  All  the  pupils  of  the  school 
are  engaged  in  trade  employment  during  the  day. 

Two  years  constitute  the  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  trades 
taught  in  the  school.  The  subjects  taught  are  as  follows:  In  cabinet- 
making,  lectures  on  the  relation  between  drawing  and  the  mechanical 
processes,  and  specific  lectures  on  cabinetmaking;  in  wood-pattern 
making,  lectures  on  relation  of  drawing  room  to  Uie  shop  during  the 
first  year  of  course,  and  during  second  year  lectures  on  how  to  apply 
theory  in  the  workshop;  in  blacksmithing  and  forging,  lectures  on 
drawing  and  how  to  apply  drawing  to  the  workshop;  in  machinists' 
trade,  lectures  on  specialization  in  a  workshop.  The  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  practice  are  eight  and  one-half  and  to  theory  one  and 
one-half.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is  30 
weeks,  from  September  to  May.  There  is  no  summer  term.  A 
two  weeks'  holiday  is  given  at  Christmas.  The  school  uses  no  text- 
books in  its  course.  On  completion  of  courses  pupils  are  given 
diplomas. 

Three  teachers  are  employed*  They  were  secured  from  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  have  had  practical  shop  training,  and  t^ach  both 
the  theory  and  practice  of  their  trade.  The  school  experiences  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work 
because  of  inadequate  compensation. 
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The  mechanical  shops  of  the  mstitute  use  part  of  the  building 
and  equipment  which  were  provided  for  the  institute  from  funds 
received  from  voluntary  contributions.  Pupils  are  charged  $3  per 
year  tuition  fee  for  the  first  subject  and  $1  for  each  additional  subject 
taken,  payable  in  advance.  No  refund  or  abatement  of  this  charge 
is  made  for  absence  or  for  late  entrance.  The  cost  of  materials  used 
by  the  school  during  the  year  was  approximately  $200,  and  this  was 
defrayed  by  the  school  out  of  the  fund  for  current  expenses  appro- 
priated by  the  city.  The  city  of  Bichmond  furnishes  gas  free  of 
charge. 

The  school  holds  no  direct  industrial  relation  to  any  of  the  trades. 
The  fundamental  object  of  the  school  is  to  so  equip  the  pupil  as  to 
make  him  more  efficient  as  a  workman  in  the  shop.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  special  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  school.  The 
advantages  afforded  by  the  school  are  particularly  appreciated  by 
the  manufacturers  and  the  citizens  generally.  No  opposition  to  the 
school  has  been  manifested  from  any  source;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
general  attitude  toward  the  school  is  favorable. 

NORTH  BENNET  STREET  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  is  a  private  enterprise 
which  cooperates  to  some  extent  with  the  public-school  system.  It 
was  established  in  1880  as  a  means  of  directly  benefiting  the  people 
of  its  neighborhood,  which  is  a  densely  populated  tenement  quarter, 
in  which  the  ItaUan,  Hebrew,  and  American-bom  children  face  at  an 
early  age  the  necessity  of  becoming  wage  earners,  but  lack  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  any  form  of  skilled  industrial  work.  Through- 
out its  history  the  school  has  had  as  a  definite  purpose  ''social  betteiv 
ment  by  means  of  such  education  as  shall  increase  efficiency  and  respect 
for  labor.  ^'  It  has  attained  this  directly  for  the  North  End  by  con- 
ducting industrial  classes  and  indirectly  for  the  whole  city  by 
acting,  since  1885,  as  an  experiment  station  for  the  Boston  public 
schools. 

The  evening  classes,  organized  in  1881,  for  industrial  instruction 
for  both  sexes  are  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  school.  These 
classes,  which  are  the  only  section  herein  considered,  aim  to  give 
some  technical  skiU  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  those  who  have 
entered  industry  without  proper  preparation. 

The  selection  of  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  has  been  the 
result  of  a  study  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the  neighborhood 
for  employment  in  such  trades  as  printing,  pottery,  stone  carving, 
woodwork,  sewing  and  dressmaking.  An  additional  purpose  in  the 
courses  offered  by  the  school  is  the  elevation  of  standards  of  Hving 
and  of  conditions  of  labor. 
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The  school,  organized  in  1880,  is  a  corporation  composed  of  men 
and  women  prominent  in  educational  and  financial  circles.  This 
corporation  was  reorganized  in  1908  and  the  administration  vepted' 
in  an  executive  committee  of  nine  members.  There  is  also  an 
advisory  board  composed  of  six  superintendents  of  the  public  schools. 

The  school  is  independent  in  its  methods  and  administration  except 
for  a  certain  cooperation  with  classes  of  grammar-school  children 
who  attend  afternoon  classes  in  manual  training  and  domestic  arts. 
Girls  in  the  latter  classes  may  receive  advanced  credit  for  their  work 
if  they  desire  to  enter  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  evening  classes  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  are  as  follows:  Woodwork  (hand  or  bench),  42;  wood- 
turning,  15;  printing,  25;  wood  carving,  2;  stone  carving,  6;  pottery, 
45;  cement  work,  6;  dressmaking  (elementary),  16;  dressmaking 
(advanced),  21. 

Any  person,  male  or  female,  who  has  sufficient  ability  and  purpose 
may  enter  these  classes  provided  he  or  she  is  of  the  required  age, 
which  varies  in  the  trades. 

As  the  instruction  is  largely  individual,  pupils  may  enter  at  any 
time,  but,  in  general,  entrance  is  made  in  October,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  school  year. 

Practically  all  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes  are  in  the  trades 
studied  in  the  school.  A  few  are  in  other  trades,  but  all  are  at  work 
in  some  form  of  industry. 

A  full  course  in  any  subject  covers  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  October  to  April.  Classes  meet  for  two  hours 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings.  All 
classes  meet  twice  each  week,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  print- 
ing, pottery,  wood  carving,  and  stone  carving,  which  must  meet 
once  a  week.  A  hoUday  of  one  week  each  is  given  at  Christmas 
and  at  Easter.  Attendance  is  affected  during  certain  busy  seasons 
because  of  the  demands  made  by  overtime  work. 

For  those  who  complete  the  course  in  any  subject  a  diploma  is  given. 
In  this  are  stated  the  nature  of  the  work  studied  and  the  length  of 
the  course  attended.  The  popularity  of  the  school  causes  it  to  have 
a  long  waiting  list,  so  that  pupils  who  enroll  seldom  leave  before  the 
completion  of  the  course,  except  for  most  urgent  reasons.  In  making 
a  selection  from  the  applicants  who  present  themselves  preference 
is  given  to  those  who  give  promise  of  regular  attendance  throughout 
the  year. 

No  separate  periods  are  set  aside  for  the  theory  of  the  trades,  but  all 
trade  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  shop  practice. 

The  shops  of  the  industrial  classes  are  equipped  with  the  necessary 
hand  tools  and  machines  required  for  satisfactory  execution  of  the 
work. 
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There  are  seven  teachers,  all  of  whom  teach  the  shop  practice  of 
their  respective  trades  and  incidentally  any  theory  the  lesson  on 
hand  presents.  All  of  the  teachers  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  trades  they  teach.  The  school  experiences  some  difficulty  in 
retaining  satisfactory  teachers  because  of  the  growing  demands  for 
instructors  in  industrial  branches. 

The  school  owns  three  separate  buildings,  the  total  value  of  which 
is  $59,000.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $4,800.  The  industrial  classes 
occupy  the  same  rooms  as  the  manual  training  and  other  classes 
of  the  institution.  The  school  has  no  endowment  fund,  but  is  main- 
tained by  the  dues  of  the  members  and  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  donations.  Nominal  charges  for  tuition  add  a  small  amount 
to  the  income.  Pupils  from  14  to  19  years,  inclusive,  pay  50  cents 
per  course;  those  over  19  years  pay  $1 ;  artisans  who  live  outside  the 
North  End  district  pay  $5  per  com^e.  The  city  of  Boston  appro- 
priates $1,300  per  year  for  the  support  of  the  library,  to  which  all 
pupils  have  access.  In  1909-10  a  sum  of  $788  was  expended  for 
materials  for  the  trade  classes.  The  pupils  do  not  earn  anything 
in  the  school  from  Uxeir  work  nor  is  I/of  U.e  finished  work  sold 
by  the  school. 

The  school  does  not  consider  its  work  as  having  any  connection 
with  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  except  that  some  of  its  pupils 
are  apprentices  in  the  trade  studied  at  night.  No  credit  is  given 
by  employers  for  time  spent  in  the  school,  although  advancement 
may  be  assured  because  of  added  skill  or  abiUty. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York  City,  is  one  of 
the  activities  established  by  the  Church  of  St.  Geoi^e  in  1892. 
The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  trades  and  to 
assist  men  and  boys  already  in  trades  by  theoretical  and  practical 
work  related  to  the  problems  of  their  shops.  The  trades  taught 
and  enrollment  for  1909-10  are  as  follows:  Electrical  work,  40; 
plumbing,  30;  carpentry,  48;  sheet-metal  work,  16.  The  course  for 
each  is  three  years.  About  17  per  cent  of  the  pupils  finish  the  course. 
Pupils  in  carpentry  take  mechanical  drawing  one  and  one-half  hours 
per  week;  pupils  in  the  other  trades  take  no  theory  except  such  as 
may  be  given  incidentally  during  shop  practice;  the  hours  of  shop 
practice  vary  according  to  the  number  of  sessions  attended  during 
the  week. 

Sessions  are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9  p.  m.  Some  pupils  attend  three  evenings,  while  others  attend 
two.  The  school  year  consists  of  28  weeks,  conmiencing  in  October 
and  closing  in  May.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Sessions  are 
suspended  on  legal  holidays,  during  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  and 
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one  week  at  Easter.  Tuition  fees  are  nominal  and  range  from  10 
to  25  cents  per  month.    No  textbooks  are  used. 

The  trade  teachers  have  had  trade  experience  varying  from  15  to 
35  years  and  teaching  experience  varying  from  4  to  13  years. 

The  building  in  which  the  trade  classes  are  held  is  valued  at  $50,000, 
equipment  at  $1,000,  both  of  which  sums  were  gifts  to  the  school. 
The  expenses  are  maintained  by  subscriptions,  which  in  1909-10 
amounted  to  S5,000. 

The  cost  of  materials  during  the  year  was  $521.  There  was  no 
marketable  product. 

The  conditions  of  admission  require  applicants  to  be  between  10 
and  21  years  of  age  and  to  attend  some  church.  Recommendations 
from  members  of  the  parish  or  from  clergymen  of  other  churches 
are  necessary  to  insure  entrance. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  self-perpetuating  governing 
board  consisting  of  1 1  members. 

For  those  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade  the  instruction  aims  to  prepare 
for  apprenticeship.  Many  of  its  pupils  are  too  young  to  take  up 
the  actual  shop  practices,  but  they  can  be  directed  toward  a  trade 
and  assured  of  sufficient  equipment  to  take  it  up  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready  to  do  so. 

ITALIAN  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  Italian  Evening  Trade  School  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City.  This  school  was  designed 
for  the  education  and  social  uplift  of  the  Italians  living  in  the  con- 
gested section  of  the  lower  East  Side  known  as  the  Five  Points. 
A  definite  purpose  by  the  society  of  teaching  trades,  or  of  at  least 
giving  preparation  for  the  taking  up  of  a  trade,  was  not  put  into 
effect  until  1909.  The  present  trade  classes  are,  strictly  speaking, 
an  experiment  about  which  it  is  too  early  to  predict  results. 

The  pupils  are  of  two  groups,  those  who  desire  to  learn  a  trade 
and  those  who  wish  to  advance  themselves  in  the  trade  in  which 
they  are  already  engaged.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  expect  to 
work  in  that  section  of  the  city  in  which  the  school  is  located,  hence 
the  demands  for  workmen  in  the  trades  found  in  the  vicinity  are 
kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  trades  taught. 

While  the  school  plans  to  teach  the  trades  as  thoroughly  as  any 
school  may  do,  at  present  it  is  not  able  to  do  more  than  prepare  for 
apprenticeships  or  give  some  slight  aid  to  the  apprentice  by  teaching 
such  theories  and  practices  as  the  shop  has  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  cover.  As  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  the 
school  receives  aid  from  both  State  and  city.     The  school  committee 
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of  the  trustees  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  a  board  composed  of 
6  members,  administers  the  affairs  of  the  industrial  classes. 

The  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  are  as  foUows:  Dressmaking,  15;  power-machine 
operating,  14;  printing,  12;  sign  painting,  22;  carpentry,  15.  En- 
trance to  these  classes  may  be  made  at  any  time  of  the  year  by  any 
person  at  least  15  years  of  age  who  gives  promise  of  regular  attend- 
ance. 

The  length  of  the  course  for  each  trade  is  as  follows :  Dressmaking 
and  carpentry,  three  years  each;  printing  and  sign  painting,  four 
years  each;  power-machine  operating,  one-half  year.  'Sessions  are 
held  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9.20.  The  school  year  opens  on  October  1  and  closes  on  June  1. 
HoUdays  of  one  week  each  are  given  Christmas  and  during  the  month 
of  April. 

No  theory  is  taught  except  when  occasions  may  arise  during  the 
practice  work  in  which  some  principle  of  the  trade  needs  to  be 
explained. 

In  general  the  shop  practice,  except  in  power-machine  operating, 
is  limited  to  the  beginnings  of  the  trade,  such  as  the  use  of  tools  and 
materials  through  the  construction  of  simple  pieces  of  furniture^ 
articles  of  clothing,  small  jobs  in  printing,  or  practice  work  in  sign 
painting  or  lettering.  The  course  in  dressmaking  is  planned  to  cover 
three  years  and  to  send  the  pupils  out  equipped  as  efficient  helpers  in 
large  establishments.  There  is  considerable  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment for  Italian  girls  in  the  needle  trades  both  in  the  workrooms  of 
dressmaking  establishments  and  in  shops  in  which  the  work  is  done 
on  power  machines.  Because  of  the  shorter  time  required  for  prep- 
aration in  the  latter  the  class  in  power-machine  operating,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  abiUty  to  earn  a  satisfactory  Uving,  is  regarded  as  the 
most  practical  of  the  industrial  classes  offered  to  the  women  and 
girls.  * 

No  textbooks  are  used.  Pupils  have  access,  however,  to  a  few 
books  of  reference  on  the  trades  taught. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled 
left  before  the  end  of  the  year.  None  of  those  who  left  were  in  the 
sign-painting  class  and  very  few  in  carpentry.  Certificates  are  given 
each  year  for  the  successful  completion  of  the  work  covered  in  that 
time. 

Five  teachers  are  employed,  one  for  each  trade.  Three  of  these 
teachers  are  graduates  of  trade  schools,  one  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  of  New  York.  With  the  exception  of  the  teacher 
of  sign  painting  all  have  had  trade  experience.  The  principal  of  the 
school  as  well  as  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. 
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No  charges  are  made  for  tuition  or  for  materials.  Some  support 
was  received  through  contracts  taken  for  printing,  sign  painting,  and 
for  articles  made  on  the  power  sewing  machines.  In  these  trades  the 
pupils  earn  a  small  amount,  which  is  given  to  them  after  the  expenses 
of  the  classes  are  deducted. 

Most  of  the  product  of  the  trade  classes  is  marketable  and  except 
the  dressmaking,  which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed,  is  executed 
in  response  to  orders  from  business  concerns  or  private  individuals. 
The  Children's  Aid  Society  calls  upon  the  printing  class  for  many  of 
its  notices,  folders,  and  similar  matter,  orders  for  signs  are  constantly 
received  in  the  sign-painting  class,  while  the  class  in  power-machine 
operating  takes  regular  contract  work. 

In  all  the  trades,  except  power-machine  operating,  no  claim  is 
made  by  the  school  that  its  instruction  can  be  considered  comparable 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  apprentice  in  the  shop.  It  does  claim  to 
advance  the  apprentice  by  special  instruction  in  his  trade  as  well  as 
to  send  pupils  into  the  apprenticeship  prepared  to  at  once  take  up 
iheir  trades.  It  hopes  to  eliminate  that  period  considered  generally 
as  unavoidable,  but  frequently  regarded  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
time,  during  which  the  apprentice  is  the  errand  boy  or  the  printer's 
devil,  and  in  which  he  is  '* tried  out"  by  his  employer.  His  work  in 
the  trade  classes  places  him  beyond  this  grade  and  makes  him  an 
advanced  apprentice  who  has  a  liking  for  his  trade  and  an  intelUgent 
grasp  of  its  elementary  practices. 

In  the  course  in  power-machine  operating  the  school  claims  to  fit 
pupils  to  assume  positions  as  experienced  operators  at  advanced 
wages. 

Despite  the  brief  existence  of  the  trade  classes  there  is  already  a 
demand  for  the  pupils  in  the  printing,  carpentry,  and  power-machine 
classes. 

All  the  pupils  are  working  during  the  day,  some  of  them  in  the 
trade  studied  at  the  school.  Some  of  these  latter  have  received 
advancement  in  their  shops,  due  to  increased  efficiency  acquired  in 
the  school. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  no  opposition  but  rather  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  trade  classes  among  employers,  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  social  workers  of  New  York.  Associa- 
tions of  employers  and  of  employees  have  not  as  yet  concerned  them- 
selves with  the  school.  The  school  authorities  have  watched  it  with 
interest  and  believe  that  its  work  is  practical  and  efficient. 

PREPARATORY  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School,  of  New  York  City,  was  established  in 
1903  through  the  agency  of  the  Twenty-first  Ward  Mission,  which  is 
composed  of  philanthropic  men  and  women  interested  in  the  boys  and 
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girls  of  the  East  Side.  The  school  states  as  its  object  the  effort  to  give 
these  boys  and  girls  a  practical  knowledge  and  love  of  trades  and  to 
make  them  good  workmen  and  good  citizens — ^in  other  words,  to 
induce  them  ''to  invest  in  themselves.''  The  trades  taught  are  such 
as  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  endeavors  to  train  boys  and 
girls  away  from  the  unskilled  and  underpaid  occupations  which  abound 
in  the  crowded  sections  of  New  York  City.  The  need  of  workmen  in 
the  five  trades  taught  has  been  ascertained  by  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board,  who  have  reconunended  that  instruction  be  given  in 
these  trades. 

The  school  is  independent  and  is  governed  by  a  self-perpetuating 
board  of  directors  of  17  members,  of  whom  7  are  women.  There  is  an 
advisory  board  of  15  members,  3  of  whom  are  women. 

No  claim  is  made  by  the  school  to  teach  the  trades  thoroughly — 
that  is,  to  replace  the  work  of  the  shop.  The  pupils  receive  either 
merely  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  and  sufficient  instruction  to  secure 
employment  where  they  may  be  considered  as  apprentices,  or  such 
supplementary  instruction  in  the  trade  at  which  they  are  employed  as 
will  help  to  advance  them  in  their  shop  work. 

The  work  of  the  trade  classes  follows  the  course  begun  in  the  manual 
training  classes,  which  are  conducted  for  children  still  in  school.  The 
preparatory  training  there  received  gives  the  child  some  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  tools  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a  trade  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  for 
1909-10  were  as  follows:  Carpentry,  36;  plumbing,  26;  electrical 
work,  15;  dressmaking,  25;  and  millinery,  25.  Any  person  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  23  who  has  had  a  grammar-school  education  may 
enter  the  school.  Entrance  to  the  various  classes  may  be  made  at 
any  time  provided  there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  A  waiting  list  of 
100  pupils  indicates  the  desire  of  young  boys  and  girls  to  better  their 
condition  through  the  work  offered  by  the  trade  classes. 

The  course  for  each  trade  covers  three  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  20  per  cent  complete  the  course  and  receive  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  Classes  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
from  7.45  to  9.15  p.  m.  Pupils  in  carpentry  and  plumbing  attend 
classes  each  evening;  electrical  work  pupils  attend  three  evenings; 
while  girls  and  women  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  classes  attend 
but  two  evenings  per  week. 

The  school  year  covers  a  period  of  30  weeks,  beginning  in  October 
and  closing  in  May.  There  is  no  summer  term.  Classes  are  sus- 
pended for  all  legal  holidays,  for  two  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  one 
week  at  Christmas.  Charges  for  tuition  are  nominal — girls  pay  10 
cents  in  dressmaking  and  15  cents  in  millinery  per  month — ^boys,  26 
cents  per  month  in  any  course  taken. 
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No  textbooks  are  used.  A  few  reference  books  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  pupils. 

In  the  classes  in  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  electrical  work  one 
period  of  90  minutes  per  week  is  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing.  No 
special  course  in  theory  is  given  in  the  other  trades,  but  it  is  taught 
incidentally  as  the  various  processes  are  developed.  The  equipment 
for  shop  practice  is  inadequate  and  the  quarters  cramped. 

The  teachers  of  carpentry  and  of  plumbing  learned  their  trades 
in  shops  and  worked  at  their  trades  for  20  and  14  years,  respec- 
tively. The  teacher  of  dressmaking  reported  some  work  of  prep- 
aration for  the  trade  teaching  in  the  domestic  arts  department  of  a 
teachers'  college.  The  teachers  of  millinery  had  no  school  training, 
but  learned  their  trade  in  shops.  One  of  the  teachers  of  millinery, 
as  well  as  the  teacher  of  dressmaking,  had  conducted  a  business  of 
her  own.  All  trade  instructors  keep  strictly  to  their  own  branch. 
So  far  the  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  its  teachers. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School  has  no  endowment  fund,  but  is 
supported  by  private  subscriptions  and  donations,  which  in  1909-10 
amounted  to  $3,073.  The  tuition  fees,  which  are  nominal  and  imposed 
merely  as  a  means  of  inculcating  and  fostering  ideals  of  self-respect, 
add  but  a  small  sum  to  the  income.  Rented  quarters  are  used  as  well 
as  an  annex  built  and  owned  by  the  school.  The  total  equipment  of 
the  classes  is  valued  at  $1,000.  In  1909-10  $467  were  expended  in 
materials.  The  trade  cleisses  do  not  make  a  marketable  product,  so 
that  no  income  accrues  to  either  school  or  pupils  from  such  a  source. 

The  directors  are  at  present  endeavoring  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
erect  and  equip  a  schoolhouse  suitable  to  the  increasing  demands  for 
instruction  in  the  trades  taught  and  for  the  introduction  of  other 
trades  for  which  there  is  a  need  of  workmen  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Preparatory  Trade  School  definitely  states  its  purpose  as 
trade  training  rather  than  the  thorough  teaching  of  a  trade.  There 
is  no  question  of  covering  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship.  The 
idea  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  start  in  his  trade  or  to 
help  him  by  theoretical  and  by  special  knowledge  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  he  otherwise  would  be  able  to  do.  The  school  authori- 
ties reported  many  of  its  graduates  as  employed  in  the  trades  at  jour- 
neymen's rates  and  as  sttadily  rising  in  their  line  of  work.  The 
school  feels  that  much  of  this  ultimate  success  is  due  to  the  proper 
foundation  given  in  the  trades  by  means  of  the  thorough  elementary 
instruction  offered  in  the  trade  classes.  A  number  of  older  pupils 
are  employed  in  the  trades  they  study  in  the  school.  All  of  those  in 
the  plumbing  classes  are  apprentices  in  the  trade.  The  instruction 
received  assists  these  plumbers  to  successfully  pass  the  examination 
for  the  master  plumber's  license. 
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The  school  has  not  antagonized  any  class  by  its  claims  or  its  methods. 
The  class  of  pupils  reached  by  the  school  does  not  make  itself  strongly 
enough  felt  in  industrial  circles  to  arouse  vigorous  criticism,  favorable 
or  otherwise. 

EVENING  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  provides  for  four  evening 
schools  which  give  some  vocational  training.  These  are  generally 
known  as  "evening  trade  schools,"  but  under  the  definition  used  in 
this  report  they  do  not  qualify  as  trade  schools,  but  as  continuation 
schools  or  as  elementary  vocational  schools. 

These  schools  are  all  under  the  general  direction  of  the  city  board 
of  education,  which  consists  of  46  members.  There  is  a  subcommittee 
on  vocational  schools  which  has  charge  especially  of  these  schools. 
All  funds  are  supplied  by  the  city  board. 

These  schools  are  open  only  to  young  persons  who  are  employed 
during  the  day.  There  must  be  a  class  of  at  least  15  before  a  new 
course  can  be  established. 

STXnrVSBANT  EVENING  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

The  most  important  of  these  schools  is  the  Stuyvesant  Evening 
Trade  School,  which  was  opened  September,  1908.  The  minimum  age 
for  entrance  is  14  years.  It  is  primarily  a  continuation  school,  as 
approximately  82  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  already  employed  in  the 
trade  during  the  day.  About  18  per  cent  are  receiving  elementary 
vocational  instruction. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Carpentry,  35;  cabinet- 
making,  14;  wood  turning,  13;  patter^  making,  20;  blacksmithing, 
23;  machinists,  27;  plumbing,  55;  electrical  wiring  and  installation, 
61;  electrical  machine  operating,  44;  steam  engineering  (stationary 
engines),  22. 

The  equipment  used  by  the  day  manual  training  school  is  used  for 
instruction  in  the  evening  school. 

The  school  offers  a  three-year  course  in  all  trades  mentioned 
except  wood  turning  and  stationary  engineering,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  one-year  course,  and  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  two-year  course.  Very  few  pupils,  however, 
remain  to  the  end  of  the  course.  Those  already  engaged  in  trade 
work  come  for  specific  instruction  and  remain  only  long  enough  to 
get  what  they  want.  For  this  reason  a  yearly  certificate  is  given  for 
60  per  cent  attendance.    The  school  does  not  make  a  product. 

Some  theoretical  instruction  is  given  in  correlation  with  trade 
work. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m,  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, inclusive,  for  30  weeks,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  September. 
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BBOOXLTV  BVXMINO  TXOHHICAL  ANB  TBABB  SCHOOL. 

The  Brooklyn  Evemng  Technical  and  Trade  School  was  established 
in  September,  1905.  Some  elementary  vocational  work  is  taught, 
but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  employed  at  the  trades  during  the 
day,  80  the  main  part  of  the  work  is  continuation. 

Unlike  the  Stuyvesant  school,  this  school  provides  instruction  for 
women  also,  but  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  women  are  already 
employed  in  the  trade.     Others  are  taking  it  for  home  use. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Carpentry  and  joinery, 
28;  cabinetmaking,  25;  pattern  making,  20;  blacksmithing,  16; 
plumbing,  92;  machinists,  60;  printing,  28;  electrical  installation,  31; 
steam  engineering,  20;  elementary  dressmaking,  70;  advanced  dress- 
making, 70;  elementary  millinery,  30;  advanced  millinery,  35. 

The  school  admits  adults,  also  others  who  are  at  least  15  years  of  age 
and  who  have  completed  the  grammar  grade  of  the  public  school. 

Such  theoretical  work  as  is  given  is  in  conjunction  with  the  practical 
work.     There  is  no  separation  of  theoretical  and  practice  work. 

There  is  no  very  definite  length  of  course.  The  students  come 
largely  to  get  some  particular  feature  of  the  work,  the  instruction  being 
for  the  most  part  individual.  The  courses  are  planned  to  correlate 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  pupils  who  reaUy  want  to  take  thorough 
work  can  take  first  one  courise,  then  another,  and  thus  get  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  their  trade.  They  seldom  take  more  than  two  years' 
work.  Each  year's  course  is  complete  in  itself  and  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  student  whether  he  chooses  to  return  and  take 
more  and  higher  work. 

School  opens  the  third  Monday  in  September  and  continues  for 
120  evenings,  being  in  session  4  evenings  per  week  from  7.45  to  9.45. 

The  school  does  not  make  any  product  as  such,  but  the  boys  do  a 
considerable  amount  of  repair  work  on  the  building,  look  after  elec* 
trical  installation,  etc.  The  class  in  printing  does  some  of  the  school 
work. 

LONG  ISLi^NB  CITT  BVXNXNG  HIGH  AND  TBADS  SCHOOL. 

The  Long  Island  CSty  Evening  High  and  Trade  School  was  organ- 
ized in  1905.  The  minimum  age  for  entrance  is  16  years.  Like  the 
Brooklyn  school,  this  school  also  gives  courses  for  women.  The 
enrollment  by  trades  is-  as  follows:  Plumbing,  39;  cabinetmaking 
and.  wood  turning,  22;  blacksmithing,  30;  machinists,  56;  electrical 
wiring,  26;  millinery,  40;  dressmaking,  104. 

A  three-year  course  is  offered  in  cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning 
and  in  machine-shop  practice,  two  years  in  millinery  and  dressmaking, 
and  one  year  in  blacksmithing,  electrical  wiring,  and  plumbing. 
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School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  each  week 
from  the  third  Monday  in  September  to  the  middle  of  May  (120 
evenings). 

Such  theoretical  instruction  as  is  given  is  given  incidentally  with 
practice. 

No  product  is  made  for  sale.  In  the  millinery  and  dressmaking 
classes  the  girls  furnish  their  own  materials  and  dispose  of  their 
own  product.  It  is  planned  in  the  future  to  make  a  marketable 
product  in  these  classes. 

The  work  for  men  is  much  more  complete  than  that  for  women, 
and  has  a  lai^er  proportion  of  pupils  taking  the  courses  for  trade 
purposes. 

INDtrSTBIAL  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

The  New  York  Industrial  Evening  School  was  established  in  1906. 
The  majority  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  colored,  the  nature  of 
the  school  is  therefore  somewhat  different  from  the  other  schools 
here  discussed. 

Since  there  are  few  openings  in  the  mechanical  and  building  trades 
for  negro  men  in  New  York,  it  is  practically  useless  to  teach  them 
these  trades.  The  industrial  work  is  very  elementary  and  is  voca* 
tional  rather  than  trade. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  is  as  follows:  Sewing  and  dressmaking, 
138;  millinery,  64;  embroidery,  43;  flower  making,  24;  electrical 
work,  24;  carpentry,  10;  janitorial  work,  19. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  15  in  cooking.  While  it  is  generally  held 
in  the  New  York  schools  that  the  instruction  in  cooking  is  for  home 
use,  it  is  less  so  for  the  Negroes  than  for  others. 

The  only  entrance  requirement  here  is  that  the  pupil  be  16  years 
of  age. 

The  length  of  course  is  an  individufil  matter.  A  certificate  is  given 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  stating  just  what  work  has  been  done. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  per  week  for 
85  to  100  evenings.  Sessions  usually  last  from  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember to  Easter. 

No  marketable  product  is  made,  but  girls  may  furnish  their  own» 
materials  and  make  articles  for  themselves. 

This  school  is  a  survivor  of  several  schools  that  were  once  in 
existence  for  colored  children  in  New  York.  These  were  abolished 
by  legislative  enactment,  but  still  one  or  two  remain,  practically 
colored.  Later  an  evening  school  was.  started  here  primarily  for 
colored  men  and  women.  White  people  do  attend,  particularly 
foreigners,  but  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  colored,  and  the  princi- 
pal is  a  colored  man. 
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BVBNIN6  TRADES  SCHOOLS,  NOS.  1  AND  2»  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

In  addition  to  the  Philadelphia  Trades  (day)  School  (see  p.  123) 
there  are  two  public  evening  schools,  termed  the  Evening  Trades 
School  No.  1  and  Evening  Trades  School  No.  2,  respectively.  The 
former  was  opened  in  October,  1906,  the  latter  in  January,  1907. 
Both  have  been  popular  and  have  had  to  turn  away  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  various  classes. 

In  this  chapter  only  those  points  in  which  the  evening  schools  differ 
from  the  day  school  are  considered.  In  the  matter  of  adnunistra- 
tion,  selection  of  trades  taught,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  work  accom* 
plished,  the  statements  made  in  reference  to  the  day  school  cover 
the  evening  classes. 

All  applicants  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  minimum 
age  for  admission  to  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  was  formerly  15 
years ;  in  1910  it  was  fixed  at  16.  In  school  No.  2  applicants  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

The  classes  of  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  use  the  building  and 
equipment  of  the  day  trades  school,  while  those  of  No.  2  use  the 
annex  of  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  School,  with  as  much  of 
the  equipment  as  is  feasible  and  additional  equipment  necessary 
for  trade  instruction. 

In  the  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  the  trades  taught  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  are  as  follows:  Bricklaying,  10;  carpentry, 
23;  plumbing,  98;  printing,  42;  electrical  construction,  146;  sheet* 
metal  working,  41;  pattern  making,  19;  house  and  sign  painting,  14; 
and  plastering,  12. 

Six  teachers  are  employed  for  teaching  theory  and  11  for  shop 
practice.  Of  these  latter  all  but  5  are  teachers  of  the  day  classes 
also.  All  the  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  served  as  apprentices 
in  their  respective  trades.  Teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give 
instruction  in  the  trades. 

In  the  Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  the  same  trades  are  taught 
as  in  No.  1,  except  printing  and  sheet-metal  working,  which  were  dis- 
continued because  of  a  lack  of  demand  for  them.  In  addition  there  is 
a  course  in  steam  and  hot-water  heating  which  is  purely  theoretical, 
with  all  the  instruction  given  by  means  of  lectures.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  each  trade  is  as  follows:  Plumbing,  18;  carpentry,  26; 
pattern  making,  19;  bricklaying,  9;  plastering,  9;  house  and  sign 
painting,  10;  electrical  construction,  39;  steam  and  hot- water  heat- 
ing, 17. 

Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  employs  11  teachers,  2  for  theory 
and  9  for  shop  practice.  All  the  teachers  of  shop  practice  have  served 
apprenticeships  and  been  actively  engaged  in  their  trades. 

In  both  schools  mechanical  or  architectural  drawing  may  be  elected 
merely  as  the  theory  of  the  trade  or  as  the  theory  in  conjunction  with 
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shop  practice  taken  in  the  schools.  In  both  schools  there  are  a 
number  of  pupils  in  each  trade  who  are  working  during  the  day  in 
the  trade  studied.  In  No.  1  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  of  this 
class,  which  makes  the  school  to  a  considerable  degree  a  continuation 
school.  In  No.  2  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  taking  up  a  trade  as 
a  new  subject.  The  exception  to  this  is  the  class  for  plumbers,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  are  apprentices  who  are  required  by  their  employ- 
ers to  attend. 

In  both  schools  the  most  popular  course  is  that  of  electrical  con- 
struction. Many  pupils  are  attracted  to  this  trade,  but  a  considerable 
number  drop  out  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  70  per  cent  drop  out  of  the  school 
before  the  end  of  the  third  year.  That  so  many  pupils  take  but  a 
partial  course  is  due  to  the  facts  that  some  are  merely  experimenting 
and  lose  interest  and  others  come  for  a  specific  part  of  their  trade  and 
leave  when  that  is  acquired.  Free  tuition  tends  to  draw  some  per- 
sons of  indefinite  purpose  and  this  has  considerable  influence  on  the 
tendency  to  discontinue  during  a  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  for  all  trades  except  steam  and  hot-water 
heating  is  three  years.  This  subject  requires  one  year.  Sessions  are 
held  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to  9.30. 
The  school  year,  covering  a  period  of  25  weeks,  begins  in  October  and 
closes  in  March.  A  certificate  in  which  are  stated  attendance  and 
progress  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Pupils  attend  alternate  evenings  if  taking  one  subject.  If  they 
elect  more  than  one  they  may  attend  a  maximum  of  .10  hours  per  week. 
If  one  subject  is  studied  an  averageof  6  hours  per  week  is  taken— that 
is,  6  hours  one  week  and  4  the  next.  Pupils  who  take  the  theory  of 
their  trade  as  well  as  the  shop  practice  idtemate  the  two  branches. 
In  certain  trades  there  is  such  a  demand  for  instruction  that  two 
classes  have  been  formed. 

During  1909-10  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  received,  as  its 
appropriation  from  the  board  of  public  education,  $7,806.  Of  this 
amount,  S2,ld3  were  expended  on  shop  materials  and  $325  for  janitor 
service.  Heat,  light,  and  power  are  furnished  with  the  building. 
Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  received  $3,000,  of  which  $1,000  was 
expended  for  shop  materials  and  $663  for  janitor  service,  heat,  light, 
and  power. 

Pupils  in  the  electrical  construction  course  are  furnished  wiih  a 
textbook.  PupUs  in  other  courses  furnish  their  own  drawing  mate- 
rials and  the  notebooks  required. 

No  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
school  work  as  an  equivalent  of  any  part  of  the  usual  period  of  appren- 
ticeship, since  the  pupils  enter  the  classes  with  widely  varying  degrees 
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of  equipment  and  abUity.  In  the  plnmbing  and  sheet-metal  trades 
some  employers  who  require  their  apprentices  to  attend  the  evening 
classes  shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  The  course  in  plumbing 
covers  all  that  is  required  by  the  board  of  health  in  its  examination 
of  applicants  for  the  license  of  master  pliunber. 

BVBNINO  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDBNCB,  IL  L 

The  Evening  Technical  School,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  a  public  con- 
tinuation school,  was  opened  in  October,  1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide industrial  and  technical  training  to  persons  employed  during 
the  day  in  certain  local  industries.  It  was  established  through  the 
efforts  of  a  branch  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education.  The  administration  of  the  school  is  in  charge 
of  a  board  of  directors  consbting  of  six  members.  A  principal  who 
is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  is  in  charge  of  the  classes.  During  the 
year  1909r-10  pupils  were  registered  in  the  various  trades  as  follows: 
Plumbing,  20;  machinists,  22;  jewelry  making,  13;  silversmithing, 
20;  electrical  wiring,  25;  steam*  engineering,  6;  blacksmithing,  18, 
pattern  making,  22;  domestic  arts  (including  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery), 21.  The  requirement  for  admission  is  employment  in  the 
trade  studied  in  the  school.  Entrance  may  be  made  at  any  time  of 
the  year  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  class  desired. 

The  school  is  too  young  to  have  as  yet  determined  the  length  of 
the  course  for  each  trade.  Only  one  year  had  been  outlined  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation.  Pupils  in  domestic  arts  attend  six  hours 
per  week,  four  of  which  are  given  to  shop  practice.  In  all  other 
courses  the  hours  per  week  are  eight,  which  are  evenly  divided  between 
theory  and  practice.  In  each  trade  the  theoretical  work  includes 
lectures,  shop  mathematics  (except  in  domestic  arts),  and  drawing, 
drafting,  or  plan  reading. 

Classes  meet  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.  The  school  year  covers  not  to  exceed  20  weeks 
from  October  to  February,  with  a  vacation  of  10  days  at  Christmas. 

Textbooks  are  furnished  free  of  charge.  No  arrangement  about 
awarding  a  certificate  or  a  diploma  has  as  yet  been  made. 

Eighteen  teachers  are  employed,  8  who  teach  theory  and  10  who 
teach  practice.  Three  reported  merely  a  common-school  education, 
one  a  high-school  education,  while  the  remainder — 4  of  whom 
hold  degrees — attended  colleges,  universities,  or  technical  schools 
in  preparation  for  their  work.  All  these  instructors  reported  ahop 
experience  varying  from  1  ^  to  20  years. 

The  classes  are  held  in  the  building  of  the  Technical  High  (day) 
School,  whose  equipment,  valued  at  $47,33'4,  is  used  also  by  the 
evening  classes.    During  the  year  $1,185  were  expended  for  shop 
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materials.  No  fees  are  charged  except  for  nonresident  pupils,  who 
are  required  to  pay  $40  per  year  in  advance.  There  is  no  school 
product. 

The  school  work  so  far  has  received  no  recognition  as  an  equivalent 
of  any  part  of  the  regular  apprenticeship.  It  merely  supplements  the 
actual  shopwork.  The  classes  have  the  approval  of  both  employers' 
and  employees'  associations,  the  representative  of  the  latter  stating 
that  organized  labor  is  in  favor  of  technical  instruction  for  those 
who  are  serving  a  regular  apprenticeship.  Individual  employers 
have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  test  the  school  by  the  work  of  its  pupik. 
In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  community  look  favorably 
upon  the  school  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  practical  instruction. 
No  classes  have  shown  any  opposition  to  its  work. 

HIGH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  High  Industrial  School,  an  evening  school  for 
boys  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  employed  during  the  day,  was 
established  in  1909  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Dayton. 
It  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  enroUment,  by  trades,  is  as  follows:  Cabinetmaking,  14;  pattern 
making,  17;  machinists,  89;  forging,  17.  In  addition  76  men  from 
various  trades  were  enrolled  in  mechanical  drawing. 

There  is  no  definite  length  of  the  various  courses.  It  is  planned  to 
give  the  pupil  instruction  as  long  as  he  wants  to  attend.  With  the 
exception  of  mechanical  drawing,  which  is  taken  as  a  separate  course 
and  not  correlated  with  the  trade  courses,  the  time  is  given  entirely 
to  practice  work ;  any  theoretical  instruction  that  is  given  is  incidental. 

The  school  is  in  session  two  hours  per  night  for  five  nights  a  week. 
Sessions  are  held  during  26  weeks  of  the  year,  beginning  October  1. 
Pupils  taking  cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making  attend  two  even- 
ings per  week,  while  for  forging  and  machine-shop  practice  only  one 
evening  is  required. 

The  two  teachers  of  mechanical  drawing  are  regular  manual  training 
teachers  of  the  high  school  and  are  men  of  technical  education.  None 
of  the  four  trade  teachers  reported  any  schooling  above  the  common 
schools  nor  any  technical  training.  They  are  all  practical  workmen 
employed  at  their  trades  during  the  day. 

The  school  is  too  new  as  yet  to  have  determined  its  industrial  posi- 
tion, but  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  it  in  any  way  are  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  it. 
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COLUMBUS  TRADES  SCHOOL,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Columbus  Trades  School  were  opened 
in  1909.  The  purpose  of  the  evening  classes  is  to  afford  opportunity 
to  men  and  boys  already  employed  in  the  trades  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  respective  occupations  and  to  fit  themselves  for 
advancement. 

There  are  two  trades  taught — wood  turning,  in  which  there  are 
17  pupils,  and  pattern  making,  in  which  there  are  40.  The  pupils 
use  the  shops  and  equipment  of  the  day  school. 

The  course  in  each  trade  covers  two  years.  Sessions  are  held  from 
7  to  9  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  same 
holidays  are  observed  as  in  the  day  classes.  Any  resident  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  14  years  of  age  or  over  may  be  admitted  to  the  evening 
school.  No  tuition  or  other  charges  are  made.  Pupils  spend  all 
their  time  on  shop  practice.    The  day  school  is  described  on  page  129. 

TECHNICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CLBVBLAHD,  OHIO. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Technical  Iligh  School,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  were  established  by  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  in 
January,  1909.  They  constitute  a  continuation  school,  the  purpose 
and  extent  of  which  are  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  men  and  women 
employed  during  the  day  to  broaden  their  training  in  the  line  of 
work  in  which  they  are  already  employed. 

In  the  trade  course  for  men  the  instruction  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  imperfect  and  specialized  training  of  modem  shops  by 
giving  an  opportunity  to  gain  practice  in  a  greater  variety  of  work 
than  is  possible  under  the  modem. system  of  machine  production. 

The  courses  for  women  provide  instruction  along  the  lines  which 
shall  be  most  helpful  in  their  daily  vocational  employment. 

The  affairs  of  the  school  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  people.  The  trades  or 
occupations  taught  in  the  school  and  the  nimiber  of  pupils,  by 
trades,  in  January,  1909,  were  as  follows:  Machine-shop  practice 
(general),  46;  sheet-metal  pattern  workii^,  30;  pattern  making,  30; 
pottery,  16;  millinery,  20;  sewing,  35;  cabinetmaking,  15. 

There  is  also  a  number  of  pupils  who  are  taking  the  course  in  draw- 
ing. The  indentured  apprentices  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors' 
Association  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  their  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment to  attend  the  school.  Pupils  are  required  to  enter  the  school 
either  in  October  or  January. 

The  course  for  all  the  trades  taught  is  two  years.  Theoretical 
instruction  is  given  by  notes  and  blackboard  exercises  applicable  to 
each  trade,  1}  hours  per  week  being  so  devoted,  while  2f  hours  are 
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given  to  practice  work  in  the  trade  or  vocation.  Each  class  meets 
two  evenings  per  week,  the  nights  of  instruction  being  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  the  hours  of  instruction  for 
'each  class  are  from  7.15  to  9.15.  The  length  of  the  school  year  is 
20  weeks,  beginning  in  October  and  closing  in  April,  with  1  week's 
holiday  at  Christmas. 

The  school  will  confer  a  certificate  of  efficiency  upon  a  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  full  course. 

Sixteen  teachers  are  employed;  these  teachers  are  secured  from 
scientific  and  trade  schools.  The  school  has  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  retaining  teachers  duly  qualified  to  teach  trade  work.  The  teach- 
ers are  directly  responsible  to  the  board  of  education. 

The  school  occupies  the  same  building  and  uses  the  same  equipment 
as  are  provided  for  the  day  Technical  High  School. 

The  fee  for  tuition  is  S5  for  each  term  of  10  weeks,  with  a  refund 
of  $1.25  provided  the  pupil  has  attended  85  per  cent  of  the  time. 
During  the  school  year  1909  the  receipts  of  the  school  and  the  souroes 
thereof  were  as  follows :  From  the  city,  through  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, $300;  from  the  Sheet  Metal  Contractors'  Association  for  the 
tuition  of  its  apprentices,  $225;  for  tuition  of  other  pupils,  $1,998; 
total,  $2,523. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  during  the  school  year 
was  $200 ;  the  cost  was  met  by  the  school  funds.  The  school  does  not 
make  any  marketable  product. 

It  is  in  contemplation  that  the  school  work  will  be  accepted  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  part  of  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  in  sheet-metal 
pattern  work,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  as  yet  known.  The  school 
does  not  pretend  to  teach  a  trade-in  the  sense  of  turning  out  graduates 
who  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  as  general  workmen  in  a  shop. 

All  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  shop  employees,  and  hence  wage 
earners.  It  is  stated  that  manufacturers  appreciate  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  school.  No  opposition  to  the  school,  it  is  said,  has 
been  manifested.  It  is  furthermore  stated  that  the  attitude  toward 
the  school  of  employers'  associations,  of  employers  singly,  and  that  of 
others  interested  is  favorable. 

Mckinley  manual  training  school,  Washington,  d.  c. 

The  evening  course  in  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School  was 
opened  December  1, 1909.  Its  purpose  is  to  prepare  industrial  work- 
ers for  better  positions  in  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged,  or  for  better  paying  occupations.  The  subjects  taught  have 
been  decided  upon  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  skilled  machinists, 
electricians,  and  other  workmen  in  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  in 
Government  departments,  and  in  the  local  building  trades. 
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This  school  is  a  part  of  the  public  night  school  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  principal  of  the  day  manual  training  school  has  direct 
charge  of  the  evening  instruction.  Among  the  pupils  in  attendance  on 
November  30,  1910,  were  46  who  were  receiving  training  in  cabinet- 
making  and  wood  turning,  73  who  were  doing  electrical  work,  and  54 
who  were  engaged  in  machine-shop  work.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
principal  that  approximately  75  per  cent  of  these  pupils  were  either 
preparing  themselves  for  or  already  engaged  in  those  trades  in  which 
they  were  being  instructed  in  the  school.  The  remainder  were 
regarded  as  merely  seeking  self-improvement,  with  no  intention  of 
applying  their  knowledge  to  the  earning  of  a  livelihood. 

The  school  accepts  as  pupils  persons  14  years  of  age  or  older  who 
are  not  enrolled  in  the  day  schools.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  stage 
of  the  school  year,  but  are  encouraged  to  do  so  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  indeterminate  as  yet, 
but  it  is  planned  to  have  a  two  or  a  three  year  course  in  each  trade. 
Except  in  electrical  work,  in  which  pupils  have  two  hours  of  lectures 
each  week,  no  time  is  given  to  purely  theoretical  instruction.  In 
cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning  and  in  machine-shop  work,  owing 
to  the  large  enrollment,  pupils  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of 
which  has  one  night  of  practice  work  in  school  each  week  and  the 
other  two  nights.  In  electrical  work,  one  night  is  devoted  to  lec- 
tures and  two  nights  to  laboratory  and  shop  work  each  week. 

The  school  is  in  session  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of 
each  week  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.  The  length  of  the  school  year 
had  not  been  definitely  fixed  at  the  time  the  school  was  visited.  In 
1909-10,  owing  to  the  limited  funds  available,  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  school  at  the  end  of  four  months.  In  future  it  is  planned 
to  have  a  longer  term. 

Five  instructors  were  engaged  in  1909-10  in  teaching  the  three 
subjects  included  in  this  report.  Of  these,  one  gave  instruction  in 
cabinetmaking  and  wood  turning,  two  in  machine-shop  work,  and 
two  in  electrical  work.  All  five  of  these  teachers  had  attended  other 
than  common  schools  and  four  had  worked  at  the  trade  taught. 
One  instructor  is  the  author  of  a  student's  manual  for  machine-shop 
practice,  which  is  used  as  a  reference  book  by  the  pupils,  while 
another  is  the  inventor  of  a  motor  head  speed  lathe  used  in  the 
school.  All  teachers  in  the  night  school  in  1909-10  volunteered  their 
services,  but  were  given  a  small  honorarium  to  satisfy  the  terms  of 
the  law. 

Pupils  of  the  evening  school  use  the  building  and  equipment  pro- 
vided for  the  day  manual-training  school.     The  equipment,   par 
ticularly  that  of  the  machine  shop,  is  modem  and  complete.     No 
fee  is  charged  for  instruction  in  any  of  the  subjects  taught  and  no 
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deposit  is  required  except  a  check  fee  of  25  centS;  which  is  returned 
to  pupils  when  tools  are  turned  in. 

Nothing  that  is  produced  in  the  school  is  offered  for  sale.  In 
many  instances  pupils  bring  in  materials  and  take  home  the  finished 
articles,  such  as  furniture,  ornamental  woodwork,  and  hand  tools. 
Some  hand  tools  are  retained  in  the  school.  Shop  materials  used  are 
furnished  by  the  school  and  pupils. 

SOUTH  MANCHESTER  EVENING  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 

The  South  Manchester  Evening  School  was  established  in  1906  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  elementary  training  in  carpentry  and 
domestic  arts. 

The  school  was  established  by  vote  of  the  Manchester  town  meeting 
in  response  to  an  evident  need  of  additional  skill  and  efficiency  in  the 
carpenter's  trade  and  m  miUinery  and  dressmaking.  The  school  is  a 
part  of  the  regular  public-school  system  of  the  city.  Classes  are 
conducted  in  one  of  the  regular  day  school  buildings. 

Thirty  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  carpentry  trade,  and  126  in  dress- 
making and  millinery.  Any  person  14  years  of  age  or  over  who  is 
employed  during  the  day  is  eligible  for  admission  to  the  classes. 

There  is  no  definite  length  of  course.  At  the  end  of  the  year  each 
pupil  is  given  a  certificate  stating  what  work  has  been  done  by  him  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  if  pupils  wish  to  continue 
from  year  to  year  they  may  do  so. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.30  to  9.30  four  evenings  a  week. 
About  one  hour  of  the  eight  is  given  to  theoretical  instruction,  which 
comprises  lectures  on  the  care  and  use  of  tools,  etc.,  while  the  rest  is 
devoted  entirely  to  practice  work. 

Six  teachers  are  employed  for  the  night  classes.  AU  of  these  are 
practice  teachers,  teaching  theory  in  connection  with  the  practice. 
These  teachers  were  all  obtained  from  the  trades;  none  of  them  reports 
scholastic  training  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  product.  Any  articles  made  by  the 
pupils  (from  materials  furnished  by  them)  are  retained  by  them. 

The  school  makes  no  pretense  of  taldng  the  place  of  the  apprentice- 
ship or  any  part  of  it,  but  merely  gives  sufficient  training  to  give  the 
boy  or  girl  an  intelligent  basis  for  learning  the  trade.  Employers  and 
employees  who  know  the  work  of  the  school  are  very  favorably  dis- 
posed to  it. 

ARMSTRONG  MANUAL  TRAINmO  SCHOOL,  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

In  this  evening  school  classes  are  in  session  for  two  hours  on  three 
evenings  of  each  week.  The  specific  purpose  of  the  night  instruction, 
which  was  begun  in  1902,  is  not  to  produce  finished  artisans  but  to 
teach  the  fimdamentals  of  trades  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  increasing 
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the  efficiency  of  those  already  employed  at  trade  work  and  (2)  pre- 
paring persons  for  entry  into  new  trades.  Pupils  are  advanced  to  a 
practical  knowledge  of  all  essentials  in  the  trade  work  taught.  These 
have  been  selected  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  for  employment 
open  to  negroes  in  the  local  industries  of  Washington. 

The  equipment  of  the  day  school  is  used  by  the  night  classes,  the 
shop  practice  of  the  latter  being  similar  to  though  in  some  cases 
more  advanced  than  that  of  the  day  classes.  In  the  evening  school 
there  is  no  academic  instruction.  Such  theoretical  instruction  as  it  is 
necessary  for  pupils  to  have  is  given  incidentally  in  connection  with 
their  shop  practice. 

The  enrollment  by  trades  during  1909-10  was  as  follows:  Elec- 
trical work,  25;  automobile  mechanician's  work,  20;  machine-shop 
work,  26;  joinery  and  cabinetmaking,  22;  steam  engineering,  24; 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  207;  tailoring,  20;  millinery,  96. 

In  addition,  36  pupils  studied  cooking  during  the  year. 

A  four-year  course  is  offered  in  each  trade  except  millinery,  in 
which  the  course  is  two  years  in  length. 

Of  the  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  night  classes,  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  are  seeking  instruction  that  will  fit  them  for  trade 
work  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  case  of  males,  almost  all 
pupils  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  trade  careers.  A  small  percentage 
are  in  school  for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  in  their  present 
occupations,  while  the  bulk  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  preparing  for  new  lines  of  work.  The  object  generally  is  to  get  out 
of  unskilled  work  into  a  skilled  trade.  About  70  per  cent  of  pupils  are 
reported  as  remaining  in  school  until  the  completion  of  their  courses, 
most  of  the  withdrawals  occurring  during  the  first  and  second  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  each  pupil  whose  work  has  been  satisfactory  is 
given  a  written  statement  by  the  principal  showing  the  amount  of 
work  done.  A  certificate  is  awarded  pupils  who  complete  the  full 
course  of  training. 

Eleven  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10  in  giving  instruction  in 
the  trade  subjects  covered  by  the  investigation.  Of  these  a  majority 
were  also  teachers  in  the  day  school.  Actual  experience  in  the  trade 
taught  was  reported  by  eight  teachers  and  previous  experience  in 
teaching  the  trade  by  all  of  the  teachers.  All  but  three  teachers  had 
attended  schools  other  than  those  of  the  common-school  type. 

This  school  being  a  part  of  the  pubUc  night-school  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  there  is  no  charge  for  instruction.  The  cost  of 
shop  materials  in  1909-10  was  $557.  In  addition,  some  materials 
were  furnished  by  pupils. 

Any  Negro  16  years  of  age  or  over  who  possesses  a  conmion-school 
education  may  be  admitted  to  the  school.  No  other  restriction  is 
imposed,  and  pupils  are  received  at  any  time  of  the  school  year. 

97615'— 11 16 
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The  metal  and  woodworking  classes  make  sonie  products,  such  as 
tools,  cabinetwork,  etc.,  which  are  used  in  the  school.  Some  mate- 
rials are  brought  in  by  pupils,  who  take  home  the  articles  when 
finished.  No  product  is  sold  by  the  school.  The  length  of  the 
school  year  in  1909-10  was-23  weeks. 

MILWAUKEE  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  BOYS,  MH^WAUKEE,  WIS. 

This  evening  school  was  established  as  a  public  school  in  1906, 
one  year  after  the  day  school  which  is  described  on  page  134.  It 
differs  from  the  day  school  in  that  this  is  a  continuation  school,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  pupils  being  employed  during  the  day  in  the  trades 
they  are  studying  at  night.  The  same  buildings,  shops,  and  equip- 
ment are  used  and  the  teachers  are  the  same  as  those  teaching  in 
the  day  school.  The  trades  taught  are  the  same  as  in  the  day 
school,  these  being:  Pattern  making,  with  a  class  of  17  pupils; 
machinists  and  tool  making,  41  pupils;  carpentry  and  woodworKng, 
24  pupils;  plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  9  pupils. 

Pupils  who  have  worked  in  the  trade  are  credited  according  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  trade  they  show;  hence  some  may  be  graduated  in 
one  year  or  less,  while  for  others  several  years  might  be  necessary. 

Instruction  is  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30,  from  October  1  to  April  30.  Two  hours 
per  week  are  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  theory  and  six  hours  per 
week  to  shopwork. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  16  years  of  age  and  over  and  may  enter  the 
school  at  any  time.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged  to  residents  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  who  are  less  than  20  years  of  age.  All  nonresident 
pupils  and  resident  pupils  20  years  of  age  or  older  must  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $4  per  month.  No  charge  for  materials  used  is  made  of  those 
paying  tuition  fees,  but  those  getting  tuition  free  are  charged  SI  per 
month  for  materials  used. 

In  all  other  respects  the  data  for  the  day  and  evening  schools  do 
not  differ. 

Both  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  favorably  disposed  toward  the  school. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  does  not  appear  in  the  general  tables  because  its 
instruction  is  not  directed  toward  any  particular  occupations,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  courses  of  study  may  be  taken 
as  continuation  or  as  trade  preparatory  work  a  sketch  of  the  school 
is  given. 

The  institute  is  one  of  the  activities  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York.    The  institute 
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was  opened  in  1859  as  an  evening  school.  It  replaced  a  day  school 
which  had  been  maintained  by  the  society.  Free  tuition  is  provided 
in  the  following  subjects :  Architectural  drafting,  mechanical  drafting, 
free-hand  drawing,  modeling,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  in- 
struction is  not  given,  however,  with  special  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular occupations.  The  society  maintains  scholarships  in  the  New 
York  Trade  School  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  actual  work  of  a 
trade.  Preference  is  given  to  students  in  the  institute  when  such 
scholarships  are  awarded. 

The  subjects  taught  have  been  determined  largely  by  local  indus- 
trial needs,  while  some  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  desires  of 
those  who  present  themselves  for  instruction. 

A  total  of  1,892  pupils  was  enrolled  in  November,  1910.  Some  of 
these  pupils  attended  more  than  one  class.  The  classes  were  com- 
posed of  mechanics  representing  many  trades,  clerks,  and  persons 
in  semiskilled  and  unskiUed  occupations.  No  age  is  specified  for 
entrance,  but  since  the  instruction  is  given  for  males  who  are 
employed  during  the  day  the  assumption  is  that  all  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age. 

Entrance  to  classes  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
except  for  such  applicants  as  are  on  the  waiting  list  and  are  sent  for 
when  a  vacancy  occurs.  The  school  is  so  popular  that  absence  without 
adequate  excuse  for  two  consecutive  evenings  is  deemed  sufficient 
reason  for  dropping  pupils  from  the  roll  and  offering  their  places  to 
those  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  institute  is  governed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  This  committee  appoints  the  director  and  his 
30  assistants,  who  are  the  instructors  in  the  various  subjects. 

The  course  for  each  subject  covers  three  years.  Graduates  in 
architectural  drafting  may  take  a  fourth  year  in  architectural  design. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  two  of  the  three  years  must  be  taken  at 
the  institute.  In  addition  to  this  condition  an  average  attendance 
of  at  least  80  per  cent  and  the  successful  passing  of  an  examination 
are  required  for  graduation. 

Classes  are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m.  Two  evenings  each  week  are  generally  given  to  each  of 
the  classes.  The  institute  is  in  session  25  weeks,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber and  closing  in  April.  Sessions  are  suspended  on  legal  holidays, 
for  3  days  at  Thanksgiving,  and  for  10  days  at  Christmas. 

Pupils  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  textbooks  as  well  as  their 
drawing  instruments  and  materials.  A  free  circulating  library  is 
maintained  by  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  and  members. 

The  work  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  is  regarded  favorably  by 
both  the  employing  and  employed  classes.  Graduates  find  no 
difficulty  in  securing  positions  for  which  their  work  has  specially 
prepared  them  or  in  advancing  in  their  own  trades  or  lines  of  work. 
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EXTENSION  EVENING  COURSES  OF  TEACHERS*   COLUBGE,  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Arte  of  Teachers' 
College,  which  is  affiUated  with  Columbia  University  but  under  sepa- 
rate administration,  are  planned  primarily  to  provide  instruction  for 
employed  mechanics,  and  ultimately  to  prepare  persons  skilled  in  a 
trade  for  teaching  that  trade. 

This  school,  while  not  quite  within  the  investigation  because  of  not 
having  definitely  formulated  plans  as  to  industrial  education,  is 
thought  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  and  significance  to  be  noticed 
in  this  report. 

The  director  of  the  school,  with  the  faculty,  decides  what  subjects 
shall  be  taught.  The  considerations  in  selecting  such  subjects  are, 
first,  the  trades  for  which  there  is  a  local  demand;  second,  the  ulti- 
mate aim  of  preparing  some  pupils  for  teachers;  the  third,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  Teachers*  College. 

The  extension  courses  for  those  who  desire  to  be  teachers  were 
established  in  1906,  but  during  the  last  two  years  a  special  effort  has 
been  made  to  interest  men  and  women  in  the  trades  in  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  special  classes  have  been  designed  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  evening  work  is  only  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  Teachers' 
College.    The  expenses  of  the  school  are  met  by  students'  fees. 

The  trade  work  could  be  taken  as  supplemental  instruction  by 
apprentices,  but  it  is  especially  fitted  to  persons  who  have  completed 
their  apprenticesliip  and  are  employed,  but  who  desire  more  of  the 
technical  knowledge  of  their  trade. 

The  following  are  the  trades  or  trade  subjects  taught:  Mechanical 
drawing,  machine  design  and  construction,  machine-shop  work, 
woodworking  (advanced  cabinetwork,  shopwork,  wood  turning,  and 
pattern  making),  and  elementary  plant  management. 

Any  man  engaged  in  a  trade  during  the  day  may  take  these 
courses.  Each  course  is  separate  in  itself  and  is  made  up  of  50 
sessions.  The  courses  are  so  related  that  a  man  may  return  a  second 
year  and  take  up  another  course  to  get  more  advanced  work  in  the 
trade  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

The  work  is  given  either  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  or  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  from  7.45  to  9.45  p.  m.,  making  a  total  of  4  hours  eadi 
per  week  in  each  course.  In  each  course  there  are  at  least  30  hours 
of  lectures  and  60  hours  of  shop  instruction — that  is,  about  one-third 
of  the  work  is  theory  and  two-thirds  are  practice. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the  labor  unions  in  New  York 
in  the  trade  courses  of  the  school.  The  organizer  of  the  local  union 
of  eccentric  firemen  is  enthusiastic  about  the  work  and  has  cooperated 
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with  the  school  authorities,  encouraging  the  members  of  his  union  to 
attend  the  classes  in  plant  management.  However,  considerable 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  fitting  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the 
men.  When  the  course  in  plant  management  was  first  given  a 
considerable  number  of  the  class  left  because  they  were  not  fitted  for 
the  course,  or  it  was  not  what  they  had  expected.  Most  of  those  who 
remained  to  the  end  of  the  first  year  have  returned,  and  through 
them  others  have  been  secured  who  were  better  fitted  for  the  course. 
Thus  each  class  becomes  an  experiment  in  itself.  Attempts  are  still 
made  to  interest  other  unions  in  the  work  of  the  college,  and  to 
discover  what  the  men  would  like  and  need. 

Since  the  school  is  supported  by  tuition  fees,  the  tuition  has  to  be 
so  high  that  most  men  and  women  actually  in  trade  can  not  take  the 
courses.  The  tuition  fee  is  usually  $20  for  the  50  sessions.  For  the 
wood-turning  and  pattern-making  course  it  is  $25  for  the  50  sessions; 
for  plant  management  it  is  $20  for  the  40  sessions.  The  directors  of 
the  school  feel  that  they  can  not  hope  to  secure  many  students  from 
the  trades  until  they  can  reduce  the  tuition.  In  addition,  considerable 
prejudice  is  found  among  working  men  and  women  against  going  to 
college  for  work.  They  are  familiar  only  with  the  old-fashioned 
college  whose*  work  was  far  removed  from  the  practical  needs  of 
wage-earning  men  and  women.  The  school  management  would  like 
to  make  its  work  practical,  thus  convincing  these  men  and  women 
that  they  can  find  here  what  they  need.  The  school  is  prepared  to 
teach  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  dressmaking,  but  so  far  almost  no 
such  student  has  been  secured.  Housewives  and  teachers  will  come, 
but  the  girls  actually  in  the  trade  find  the  fees  prohibitive,  or  do  not 
know  that  the  school  can  be  of  practical  use  for  them. 

The  sessions  last  about  25  weeks,  from  the  end  of  October  to 
May. 

There  are  seven  teachers  employed  for  the  classes  mentioned. 
.Excepting  two,  who  have  only  had  trade  experience,  they  have  all 
had  technical  education,  two  being  graduates  in  technical  courses. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

TEXTILE  SCEOOIS. 

HfTRODUCTION. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  majority  of  textile  schools  at  the  pres* 
ent  time  is  to  train  men  as  engineers  and  for  supervisory  positions 
who  may  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finer  grades  of  cloth.  With  this  end  in  view  a  textile 
department  was  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1884.  Also,  in  1895,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  textile  schools  in  cities  having  at  least  450,000  spindles.  Under 
this  act  schools  were  opened  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River. 
Courses  of  textile  instruction  arranged  primarily  to  prepare  pupib 
for  supervisory  positions  are  provided  in  several  of  the  agricultural 
and  mechanic  arts  colleges  of  the  Southern  States,  as  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  and  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Arts.  Some  of  the  correspondence  schools  also  provide  textile 
instruction. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  the  present  report  to  deal  with  schools  of 
the  type  described  above,  except  in  cases  where  such  schools  may 
have,  as  a  secondary  feature  of  their  instruction,  departments  or 
classes  organized  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training  for  the  manual 
textile  occupations.  The  following  schools,  all  of  which  in  whole  or 
in  part  aim  to  prepare  pupils  for  manual  vocations  as  distinguished 
from  supervisory  positions,  have  been  included : 

TEXTILE  SCHOOLS  INVESTIGATED. 


Name  of  school. 


Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School.. 
Lawrence  Industrial  School: 

(a)  Day  classes 

<6)  Evening  classes 

Lowell  Textile  School 

Ladlow  Textile  School 

New  Bedford  Textile  School 

Pateraon  Silk  Textile  Institute  >. 


Secondary  Industrial  School. 


Location. 


Fall  River,  Mass... 

Lawrence,  Mass 

do 

Lowell,  Mass 

Ludlow,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Paterson,  N.  J 

Columbus,  Qa. 


Year  of 

estab- 
lish- 
ment. 


1904 

1909 
1906 
1897 
1907 
1899 
1902 

1906 


Day  or 
evening 
school. 


Evening 

Day 

.do I  Evening 

.do ...do 


Apprentice.. 

Public 

Proprietary. 

Public 


Day 

Evening . 
Day  and 
evening. 
Day 


Weeks 

in 

school 

year. 


1  The  facts  for  this  school  have  not  been  Included  in  the  General  Tables,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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28 

40 
20 
20 
47 
21 
SO 

48 
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It  is  found  that  in  the  textile  industries  the  continuation  school,  in 
addition  to  advancing  a  person  in  his  present  occupation,  aims  to 
advance  him  to  other  occupations  in  the  industry  or  in  a  department 
of  the  industry.  Some  of  these  schools  have  technical  courses  and  do 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  school  work,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  dyeing  part  of  the  industry.  This  is  a  phase  of  continuation 
school  work  which  differs  from  the  ordinarily  accepted  meaning  of 
the  term  '' continuation"  as  defined  in  this  report. 

Another  school,  whose  object  is  to  make  textile  workers  more 
efficient  in  their  daily  vocations,  is  the  evening  school  opened  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  during  the  winter  of  1910.  Courses  were  offered  in 
carding,  spinning  and  twisting,  designing,  and  analysis,  and  about 
50  pupils  were  enrolled.  Owing  to  the  short  time  elapsing  since  this 
school  began  operation,  no  report  of  its  work  has  been  attempted. 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  people  whose  needs  these  textile 
schools  seek  to  supply.  First,  young  persons  who  have  neither  textile 
education  nor  experience,  but  who  wish  to  learn  the  industry,  or 
some  of  its  occupations.  Most  of  this  class  attend  day  sessions, 
where  instruction  in  both  the  theory  and  the  practical  art  of  textile 
manufacturing  may  be  had.  Second,  older  persons  engaged  during 
the  day  in  the  textile  or  other  industries,  who  wish  either  to  advance 
within  the  textile  industry  or  obtain  a  knowledge  by  which  they  may 
enter  it.  While  most  of  these  have  experience  in  textile  mills,  they 
lack  the  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  underlying  principles  of  the 
industry  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reach  higher  and 
better  paying  positions. 

The  textile  manufactures  of  each  locaUty  largely  determine  the 
nature  of  the  schools;  and  the  boards  of  trustees  or  the  compaiues, 
cooperating  with  the  teachers,  decide  what  subjects  shall  be  taught. 
Between  the  public  textile  schools  and  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments there  is  no  direct  or  immediate  connection,  except  in  cases 
where  a  part-time  cooperative  system  has  been  arranged  with  the 
manufacturers.  In  the  two  private  schools,  the  Ludlow  Textile 
School  and  the  Paterson  Silk  Textile  Institute,  the  coimection  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  companies,  through  their  schools, 
seek  to  supply  themselves  with  skilled  workers. 

Practically  all  the  occupations  of  cotton,  woolen,  worsted,  and  silk 
mills,  and  of  mills  manufacturing  jute  and  hemp  yams,  jute  bagging, 
twine,  and  webbing  are  covered  by  the  courses  of  instruction  in  these 
schools.  The  four  public  textile  schools  of  Massachusetts  give,  in 
addition,  instruction  in  some  trades  cormected  with  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

The  courses  of  instruction  for  specific  occupations  and  trades  vary 
from  a  few  months  to  several  years.  But  while  the  shorter  courses 
include  only  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work  for  a  single 
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occupation,  the  longer  courses  embrace  academic  as  well  as  trade 
instruction  and  usually  cover  a  group  of  related  occupations.  Officials 
and  teachers  of  textile  schools  beheve  that  the  pupils  will  become 
more  efficient  workers  if  given  a  broader  training,  including  academic 
as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  and  practical  work.  The  greater 
part  of  the  academic  instruction  is  confined  to  day  sessions,  and 
practically  all  the  pupils  taking  it  are  young  persons  who  have  not 
yet  been  employed.  In  the  evening  sessions  the  larger  part  of  the 
pupils  are  older  persons  already  employed,  who  no  longer  care  for 
academic  instruction  and  who  demand  that  everything  taught  them 
must  have  a  practical  value  for  their  eveiyday  life. 

These  schools  have  no  summer  terms.  Their  vacation  periods 
within  the  school  year  are  legal  holidays,  a  week  between  terms  where 
the  year  is  divided  into  terms,  and  a  few  days  or  a  week  at  Christmas 
and  Easter.  Most  of  the  evening  pupils  work  during  the  day,  and 
some  of  the  day  pupils  have  various  kinds  of  employment  at  night. 

Outside  of  the  academic  subjects  few,  if  any,  regular  textbooks 
are  used;  but  the  school  principals  or  teachers  in  most  cases  have 
prepared  sets  of  notes,  problems,  and  texts  to  meet  their  needs. 
The  teachers  report  that  satisfactory  textbooks  on  textile  trade  sub- 
jects can  not  be  obtained.  AU  of  the  five  evening  schools  award 
certificates  to  persons  who  have  completed  the  course.  The  Paterson 
Silk  Textile  Institute  and  the  textile  departments  of  the  Lawrence 
Industrial  School  and  of  the  Secondary  Industrial  School,  of  Columbus, 
Oa.,  award  certificates  or  diplomas  to  persons  who  have  completed 
the  full  day  course.  The  Ludlow  Textile  School  awards  no  certificate 
or  diploma. 

The  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and  Bradford  Durfee  (Fall  River)  schools 
have  the  same  purpose  and  their  courses  of  instruction  are  so  nearly 
the  same  that  only  one  of  the  three,  that  at  LoweU,  is  described. 
But,  while  the  New  Bedford  and  Bradford  Durfee  schools  have  con- 
fined their  work  to  courses  in  cotton  manufacturing,  with  some  atten- 
tion to  allied  trades,  the  Lowell  school  gives  complete  courses  in  both 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  and  in  trades  related  to  those 
branches. 

LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  (EVENING  CLASSES),  LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  evening  classes  in  the  Lowell  Textile  School  were  organized 
February  1, 1897,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons  employed  during 
the  day  either  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  occupation  or  depart- 
ment in  which  they  work  or  to  acqyire  knowledge  of  other  processes. 

The  school  was  established  and  ia  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
composed  mainly  of  representatives  of  textile  or  textile-machine  cor- 
porations. Associated  with  them,  ex  officio,  are  several  officials  of 
the  State  and  city  governments.     The  trustees  have  entire  admioia- 
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trative  control  of  ail  school  matters  and  carry  out  their  will  throng^ 
conunittees  of  their  members.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  that  a 
safe  majority  of  their  members  shall  be  persons  actively  engaged  in 
textile  manufacturing  and  that  the  school  work  shall  at  all  times  be 
in  accord  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  local  textile  industry. 

The  time  required  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  is  two  evenings 
per  week;  but  if  a  pupil  wishes  to  take  more  than  one  course  at  the 
same  time  he  may  do  so  by  coming  more  evenings  per  week.  In  none 
of  the  departments  is  the  work  divided  definitely  between  theory  and 
practice,  with  specific  periods  of  time  given  to  each,  but  on  the  con- 
trary theory  and  practice  are  closely  interwoven. 

Ilie  theoretical  work  consists  of  lectures,  talks,  and  explanations 
relating  to  the  different  occupations  taught.  Practice  work  is  afforded 
in  some  occupations. 

On  January  1,  1910,  there  were  689  pupils  enrolled  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  evening  school.  Included  in  this  number  were 
persons  pursuing  courses  in  steam  engineering,  electricity,  mechanical 
and  architectural .  dravring,  free-hand  drawing,  machine  designing, 
machine  shop  work,  and  other  subjects  related  to  the  textile  trades,  in 
addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  many  textile  occupations  proper.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  occupations  covered  by  the  present  investigation 
was  385.  More  than  75  per  cent  of  all  pupils  were  in  their  first  year 
in  the  school. 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without  finishing 
the  course  of  instruction.  Probably  one-half  of  these  are  young  per- 
sons— some  of  them  under  14 — ^who  come  for  a  few  evenings  and  then 
drop  out.  Other  causes  assigned  for  their  leaving  are  lack  of  capacity, 
lack  of  interest  in  the  instruction,  and  too  little  previous  education. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  evening  classes  are  required  to  fur- 
nish a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  grammar  school  or  school  of 
higher  rank,  or  pass  an  examination  in  English  and  arithmetic. 
There  is  no  age  limit  on  school  entrance;  the  matriculation  of  pupils 
is  restricted  to  the  first  six  weeks  of  each  term. 

The  time  required  to  complete  a  given  course  in  the  school  varies 
from  one  to  three  years,  depending  on  its  character.  In  some  cases  it 
is  possible  to  pursue  two  courses  together,  but  this  always  depends  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  schedule  for  any  particular  year. 

Instructors  are  employed  to  teach  individual  subjects  or  a  group  of 
subjects  which  cover  a  number  of  related  occupations.  Eleven  of  the 
teachers  employed  in  1909-10  were  trained  in  textile  schools,  and  five 
had  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  at  various  institutions. 

Twelve  teachers  had  worked  in  textile  occupations  for  periods  of 
various  lengths  ranging  as  high  as  31  years,  and  15  had  previous 
experience  in  teaching  textile  subjects  or  allied  mechanical  trades. 
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The  teaching  force  in  chemistry  and  dyeing  is  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  statement. 

The  school  is  housed  in  commodious  new  buildings,  equipped  with 
the  best  types  of  textile  machinery.  Tlie  buildings  and  equipment 
are  used  for  both  day  and  evening  sessions.  The  number  of  evening 
pupils,  however,  is  four  or  five  times  that  of  the  day  pupils. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  for  persons  living  in  Lowell.  Pupils  from 
outside  pay,  in  advance,  a  tuition  fee  of  $5  per  year  for  each  course. 
To  persons  from  Lawrence,  the  school  furnishes  free  transportation 
amounting  to  $8.50  per  year  for  each  pupil.  The  deficit  of  $3.50  on 
each  Lawrence  pupil  is  made  up  from  the  $5  fees  received  from  even- 
ing pupils  from  towns  outside  of  Lowell,  other  than  Lawrence,  and 
from  an  annual  income  of  $400  received  from  a  fund  in  Lawrence 
known  as  the  "White  fund."  The  net  result  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  school  comes  out  about  even,  spending  nearly  all  the  tuition 
received  from  pupils  from  towns  outside  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence  upon 
transportation  for  Lawrence  pupils.  A  breakage  deposit  is  required 
in  the  course  for  chemistry  and  dyeing,  $5  in  the  first  and  second  years 
and  $10  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  various  materials  which 
the  school  bought  in  1909-10  cost  $1,000,  but  materials  to  the  value 
of  about  $4,500  were  used  in  the  evening  session.  Cotton  and  woolen 
manufacturers  furnish  material  in  an  unfinished  stage  of  manufacture 
to  the  school  free.  Li  some  cases,  too,  pupils  supply  tlieir  own 
material  (cotton  or  wool)  and  keep  the  product.  Other  than  this,  no 
marketable  product  is  made,  and  pupils  earn  nothing  from  the  sale  of 
finished  product. 

There  is  constant  demand  for  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  school, 
as  shown  by  the  frequent  inquiries  and  requests  for  employees  that 
come  from  textile  mills.  The  school  does  not  attempt  to  teach 
trades  as  such,  the  purpose  being  to  furnish  additional  instruction 
and  training  to  persons  already  in  the  textile  industry.  It  aims  to 
give  such  persons  a  broader  knowledge  of  their  vocations  and  of  the 
textile  industry  generally,  so  that  they  may  become  more  proficient 
in  their  present  occupations  or  rise  to  higher  and  better-paying  posi- 
tions. A  considerable  number  of  the  pupils  after  taking  an  evening 
course  sooner  or  later  reach  supervisory  or  other  responsible  posi- 
tions. Industrial  workers  generally,  including  textile  foremen,  over- 
seers, operators,  and  machinists  have  shown  much  appreciation  of  the 
school  and  its  work.  Textile  employers,  individually  and  as  associa- 
tions, are  said  to  be  strongly  favorable  to  it.  The  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school  arose  among  this  class,  and  15  of  the  20 
permanent  trustees  are  concerned  with  textile  manufacturing.  These 
state  that  as  a  result  of  the  training  provided  by  the  school  the  local 
textile  industry  has  been  advancing  rapidly,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  finer  grades  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  cloths. 
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LAWRBH CB  INDnSTRIAL  SCHOOL  (TBXTILB  DBPARTMBNT),  LAWRBNGB, 

MASS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1907  a  school  for  secondary  technical  education 
was  opened  in  some  unused  buildings  belonging  to  the  city  of  Law- 
rence. It  used  as  a  nucleus  a  small  school  which  had  been  conducted 
for  some  time  by  the  loom-fixers'  union.  Business  men  favored  it, 
but  feared  the  city  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  proper  equipment. 
It  was  started  as  an  evening  school  for  those  already  engaged  in  the 
various  trades  and  included  classes  in  loom  fixing  and  calculations, 
mill  arithmetic,  textile  designing,  and  cloth  calculations. 

The  attendance  increased  and  on  January  20,  1908,  the  school  was 
formally  established  under  the  act  of  1906  allowing  cities  and  towns 
to  organize  independent  industrial  schools  under  boards  of  trustees. 

It  was  opened  as  an  evening  school  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
city  and  State  on  Marcli  16, 1908.  The  day  session  was  decided  upon 
February  23, 1909,  but  was  not  opened  until  the  following  September. 
Both  sessions  directly  prepare  persons  for  manual  occupations.    . 

Its  purpose  is  to  meet  ''a  distinct  educational  need  by  taking  boys 
and  girls  of  two  classes:  First,  those  who  are  not  academically 
inclined,  and,  second,  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  and  by  giving  them  a  practical  training  in  the  useful  arts  (textile) 
to  increase  their  earning  power." 

The  following  wool  and  worsted  textile  occupations  were  taught  in 
the  day  session  in  1909-10:  Sorting,  scouring,  carbonizing,  dusting, 
picking,  carding,  warp  preparation,  weaving,  gilling,  combing,  and 
designing,  with  24  persons  (all  males)  enrolled.  Though  not  taught 
in  1909-10  because  of  the  fact  that  the  course  was  not  fully  laid  out  or 
the  equipment  all  installed,  the  following  subjects  are  to  be  included: 
Burling  and  mending,  fulling,  washing,  drying,  gigging,  napping,  steam- 
ing, brushing,  shearing,  pressing,  measuring,  and  packing.  For  cot- 
ton, courses  in  picking,  carding,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  spooling, 
warp  preparation,  and  weaving  are  to  be  added. 

Under  the  part-time  system  recently  introduced  into  the  school 
there  were  nine  boys  in  1909-10  who  received  instruction  in  the 
textile  department  on  alternate  half  days  or  alternate  weeks.  These 
boys  were  not  segregated,  but  were  placed  in  the  regular  classes  with 
other  pupils. 

The  different  textile  occupations  are  grouped  under  the  heading 
''textile  arts,"  and  the  plan  is  to  make  a  three-year  course  for  the 
group  as  a  whole.  Each  year's  work  is  made  as  far  as  possible  a 
definite  and  complete  unit,  so  that  if  a  pupil  leaves  at  the  end  of  any 
year  he  will  have  a  complete  training  up  to  that  point. 

The  academic  subjects  taught  in  the  first  year  of  the  day  course, 
with  .the  number  of  lessons  per  week  in  each,  are  as  follows:  English, 
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two  periods;  civics,  one  period;  industrial  history,  two  periods;  mill 
arithinetic,  five  periods;  electricity,  five  periods.  Each  period  con- 
sumes 50  minutes,  making  a  total  of  12^  hours  devoted  to  academic 
work  during  each  week  of  the  school  year.  In  addition,  6}  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  talks  and  explanations  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  above  five  subjects  form  in  no  sense  the  theory  of  any  particular 
occupation,  but  are  taken  by  all  pupils  in  textile  arts  and  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  work  of  the  second  and  third  years.  In  addition  to 
these  subjects  the  various  textile  occupations  are  taken  up  in  order, 
and  4  hours  of  practice  per  week  is  given.  The  total  requirement 
for  the  week  is  23  hours.  It  is  planned  that  the  instruction  will  be 
less  cultural  and  that  each  person  will  specialize  in  some  division  of 
textile  manufacturing  after  the  first  year. 

In  the  evening  school  the  textile  occupations  taught  in  1909-10 
and  the  pupils  enrolled  were  as  follows:  For  wool  and  worsted — sort- 
ing, scouring,  carbonizing,  dusting,  picking,  carding,  gilling,  taken  as 
a  group,  43;  mule  spinning,  twisting,  spooling,  combing,  drawing,- 
and  spinning,  warp  preparation  and  weaving,  taken  as  a  group,  96; 
designing,  45;  warp  preparation  and  weaving  for  worsted  only,  43. 
For  cotton — picking,  carding,  and  drawing,  taken  as  a  group,  15; 
spinning,  twisting,  and  spooling,  15;  warp  preparation  and  weaving, 
26;  dyeing,  30. 

Other  occupations  in  which  instruction  will  be  given,  though 
omitted  in  1909-10,  are  burling  and  mending,  fulling,  washing, 
<1^7^>  &SS^f  i^^PP^i  steaming,  brushing,  shearing,  pressing, 
measuring,  and  packing. 

As  in  the  day  school,  the  textile  occupations  are  grouped  as  the 
'^  textile  arts''  and  the  course  is  to  be  two  or  three  years  in  length,  the 
time  having  not  yet  been  determined.  Dyeing  is  taught  in  separate 
buildings  and  will  be  a  course  of  one  or  two  years  by  itself. 

No  academic  subjects  are  taken  up  in  tiie  evening  school,  but 
topics  relating  to  textile  occupations  are  discussed. 

One  evening  per  week  is  the  unit  of  time  required,  but  pupils  may 
attend  each  of  the  five  evenings  if  they  so  desire. 

In  both  the  day  and  evening  schools,  the  minimum  age  limit  for 
admission  is  14  years.  There  is  no  maximum  age  limit.  Instruction 
is  free  to' residents  of  Lawrence.  For  nonresidents  a  charge  of  $100 
per  year  is  made  in  the  day  school  and  $25  per  year  in  the  evening 
school.  Under  the  Massachusetts  law,  this  tuition  charge  is  borne 
equaUy  by  the  State  and  the  town  or  city  from  which  the  pupil  comes. 
Entrance  to  the  schools  may  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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LUDLOW  XSZTILB  SCHOOL^  LUDLOW,  MASS. 

This  is  a  private  school  established  May  5,  1907,  by  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  purpose  is  to  educate  young  male  employees 
in  the  different  occupations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  jute 
and  hemp  yams,  jute  bagging,  twine  and  webbing,  in  which  the 
company  is  engaged.  The  company  maintains  no  regular  appren- 
ticeship system,  but  has  designed  a  four-year  course  of  education 
and  training,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  to  take  the  place  of 
apprenticeship. 

Boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  passed  the  sixth 
grade  of  the  public  schools  and  also  a  physician's  examination  show- 
ing that  they  are  in  good  physical  condition  are  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  school.  Application  for  the  entrance  of  a  boy  must  be  made 
by  his  parent  or  guardian.  The  enrollment  is  at  present  limited  to 
30,  and  this  number  was  enrolled  during  1909-10.  Whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs,  a  boy  may  be  admitted. 

The  course  of  instruction  as  yet  is  somewhat  tentative,  but  covers 
four  years,  the  last  year's  work  being  not  yet  outlined.  The  aca- 
demic subjects  and  the  number  of  lessons  per  week  given  to  each 
during  the  first  three  years  are  as  follows: 

Firft  year. — ^Arithmetic,  five  periods;  English,  one  period;  geography,  one  period, 
hiBtory,  three  periods;  drawing,  four  periods. 

Second  year. — Algebra,  ^ve  periods;  English,  one  period;  physics,  three  periods; 
history,  one  period;  drawing,  four  periods. 

Th^  year. — Algebra,  four  periods;  mill  ariUunetic,  five  periods;  English,  one 
period;  mechanics,  three  periods;  history,  one  period. 

The  time  devoted  to  each  lesson  is  45  minutes,  making  a  total  of  10^ 
hours  given  to  academic  subjects  during  each  week  of  the  course. 

For  school  work,  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  are  three 
hours  each,  from  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m.,  respec- 
tively. The  boys  are  in  two  sections,  and  alternate  weekly  between 
morning  and  afternoon  session.  Each  section  has  in  addition  to 
academic  work  4^  hours  of  manual  training  in  woodwork  each 
week.  During  the  week  when  a  section  has  its  classroom  work  and 
manual  training  in  the  morning,  it  has  five  hours  of  practice  work 
each  afternoon  and  on  Saturday,  in  the  different  textile  occupations, 
maldng  30  hours  of  mill  work  per  week,  and  a  total  for  class  work, 
manual  training,  and  mill  work  of  45  hours  per  week. 

The  practice  work  in  the  mill,  occupying  five  hours  each  week  day, 
is  spent  by  the  boy  in  caring  for  different  machines  or  doing  whatever 
other  work  is  assigned  to  him.  During  the  first  three  years,  such 
work  includes  sewing  spindle  bands,  doffing,  tending  creels,  supplying 
different  machines  with  bobbins  of  the  proper  size  and  kind  of  yam, 
packing  cans,  running  lappers  and  calenders,  making  reels  of  twine, 
taking  care  of  finisher  cards,  making  tests  of  yam  for  weight  and 
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strength,  sweeping  floors,  oiling  machines,  cleaning  shafting,  and 
repairing  parts.  Every  three  months  each  boy  is  transferred  to 
another  machine  or  to  other  duties,  representing  more  advanced 
stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

During  the  school  year  1009-10  the  company  supplied  funds 
amounting  to  $1,800  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  instruction.  Pupils  receive  pay  for  time  spent  in  class- 
room at  the  same  rate  as  for  practice  work  in  the  mill,  making  a  total 
of  45  hours  per  week  for  which  they  are  paid.  The  hourly  rates  of 
pay  are:  First  year,  8  cents;  second  year,  9  cents,  third  year,  10  to 
12  cents. 

SECONDARY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  (TBZTILB  DEPARTMENT),   COLUM- 
BUS. GA. 

The  Secondary  Industrial  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public^ 
school  system  maintained  by  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ga.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  April,  1906,  and  opened  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

The  textile  department  is  intended  to  give  boys  14  years  of  age  and 
over  who  have  finished  the  seventh  grade  of  the  public  schools  a 
training  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  cotton  manufacturing  that 
will  prepare  them  to  enter  the  industry  as  skilled  operatives.  The 
instruction  given  covers  knitting  and  all  the  cotton  manufacturing 
occupations  falling  within  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing, 
designing,  and  finisliing  departments.  Pupils  may  enter  only  at  the 
opening  of  the  half-year  terms.  The  enrollment  during  1909-10 
was  10. 

The  different  textile  occupations  taught  are  grouped  under  the 
head  of  "textile  arts,"  and  a  three-year  course  of  academic  and 
theoretical  instruction  is  given.  Following  are  the  academic  sub- 
jects, and  the  number  of  45-minute  periods  per  week  for  each, 
by  years: 

First  year. — Arithmetic,  ^ye  periods;  physics,  &ye  periods;  graminar,  five  periods; 
history,  four  periods;  dmwing,  five  periods;  theory  of  tiie  occupations,  five  periods. 

Second  year. — Algebra,  five  periods;  chemistry,  five  periods;  ihetoric,  five  periods; 
history,  four  periods;  drawing,  five  periods;  theory  of  the  occupations,  five  periods. 

Third  year, — Qeometry  and  trigonometry,  five  periods;  chemistry,  four  periods; 
English  literature,  four  periods;  history,  four  periods;  drawing,  six  periods;  theory 
of  the  occupations,  five  periods. 

During  the  first  and  second  years  21  f  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
academic  instruction  and  17i  hours  to  practice  work;  during  the 
third  year  there  are  21  hours  of  academic  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion and  18  hours  of  practice.  A  certificate  is  given  at  the  close  of 
each  year  and  a  diploma  upon  the  completion  of  the  full  course. 

Three  teachers  were  employed  in  1 909-1 0 — one  for  teaching  science 
and  mathematics,  one  for  theoretical  instruction,  and  one  for  instruc- 
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tion  in  practice  work  in  the  textile  occupations.  The  school  has 
had  some  difficulty  in  retaining  satisfactory  teachers,  due  to  the  fact 
that  better-paying  positions  can  be  obtained  in  textile  mills. 

Most  of  the  boys  in  the  textile-arts  course  in  1909-10  were  sons  pr 
relatives  of  mill  owners.  The  small  attendance  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  business-training  course  also  is  given  in  this  same 
school.  Employers  and  employees  are  believed  to  be  favorable  to 
the  school,  but  employees  do  not,  it  is  said,  fuUy  appreciate  the 
opportunities  and  benefits  which  it  offers. 

PATERSON  SILK  TEXTILE  INSTITUTE,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

The  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  opened 
this  school  in  April,  1902,  their  purpose  being  to  supply  themselves 
with  efficient  operatives  by  giving  them  a  practical  training  in  silk 
manufacturing  that  would  enable  them  to  begin  work  as  skilled 
artisans.  It  is  a  proprietary  school,  all  pupils  being  charged  a 
tuition  fee,  which  varies  with  the  course  taken.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
two  distinct  classes  of  pupils  are  found;  first,  young  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  who  have  no  silk-mill  experience;  and  second,  per- 
sons already  employed  who  have  experience  but  too  little  or  no 
industrial  eduction. 

Although  the  day  and  evening  sessions  are  separate,  pupils  fre- 
quently transfer  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  regard 
the  two  sessions  as  a  unit.  The  occupations  taught  and  the  enroll- 
ment therein  during  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Winding,  25;  warping, 
55;  twisting  and  entering,  8;  weaving,  46;  loom  fixing,  1.  In  some 
instances  individual  pupils  were  enrolled  for  more  than  one  course. 
Besides  these,  4  pupils  took  a  course  in  ''general  knowledge"  as  a 
preparation  for  supervisoiy  work  and  17  pupils  received  instruction 
in  designing. 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  refuse  admission  to  orientals,  but  any 
other  person  of  either  sex  who  resides  in  Paterson  or  vicinity  and  who 
is  16  years  old  or  over  is  eligible  for  admission  and  may  enter  at  any 
time. 

The  school  gives  no  academic  or  theoretical  instruction,  hence 
there  is  no  teacher  of  theory,  but,  including  the  principal,  there  were 
six  teachers  of  practice  work  in  1909-10.  Teachers  are  responsible 
to  the  manufacturers'  association  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties  and  are  chosen  from  among  persons  of  thorough  experi- 
ence in  the  silk  industry. 

The  school  occupies  rented  quarters,  for  which  it  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  $1,000,  including  janitor  service.  Its  equipment  is  valued 
at  $8,000,  part  of  which  was  donated  by  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  the  rest  by  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association.     The  school  is 
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not  entirely  self-supporting.  During  1909-10  the  association  sup- 
plied $500  in  cash  and  $588.52  worth  of  raw  materials  for  conversion 
into  silk  fabrios.  Tuition  fees  amounted  to  $2^501.50;  and  products 
sold,  together  with  custom  work  done  for  manufacturers,  brought  in 
$3,700. 

Persons  who  have  received  a  training  in  the  school  readily  find 
employment  in  the  silk  mills  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  evening  pupils 
are  employed  during  the  day,  and  some  of  the  day  pupils  have  various 
kinds  of  employment  at  night. 

Employers  and  mill  operatives,  especially  warpers  and  weavers, 
have  expresped  appreciation  of  the  school.  Organized  labor  is  said 
to  be  unfriendly  to  it,  believing  that  it  turns  out  partially  trained 
persons  who  take  the  places  of  union  workmen  at  wages  lower  than 
the  union  wage  scale  provides. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OIBIS'  IVDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Trade  schools  for  girls,  or  even  schools  that  offer  industrial  courses 
which  aim  directly  to  fit  girls  for  specific  occupations,  are  not  numer- 
ous. However,  the  interest  in  those  which  have  been  established  is 
manifested  both  by  a  definite  movement  for  the  organization  of  other 
schools  and  by  their  influence  on  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  wage-earning  women.  The  need  of  a  study,  not  only  of  the 
schools  but  also  of  the  local  industrial  conditions  under  which  women 
work  is  recognized  as  essential  before  organizing  industrial  schools 
for  girls  in  any  community.  Investigations  of  the  opportunities  for 
women  in  various  vocations  have  been  limited  in  scope  and  few  in 
number.  Where  such  investigations  have  been  made  the  informa- 
tion secured  has  been  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  schools,  but  what 
is  true  in  one  locality  may  not  apply  to  others.  In  many  cases  a 
general  conviction  that  girls  should  have,  or  were  demanding,  some 
vocational  training  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  dressmaking  and  mU- 
linery,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of  work,  wages, 
hours,  chances  of  emplo3rment  and  opportunities  in  the  industry. 
This  has  frequently  been  done  by  committees  of  men  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  millinery  and  dressmaking  trades  and  who  did  not 
know  whether  there  were,  other  vocations  that  offered  better  oppor- 
tunities for  girls.  The  advisory  committees  and  directors  of  some  of 
the  schools  likewise  have  frequently  been  men  and  women  of  little 
knowledge  of  women's  occupations  and  opportunities. 

It  is  noticeable  that  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  almost  the 
only  trade  courses  offered  to  girls  at  the  present  time.  Power 
sewing  machine  operating  is  only  another  form  of  work  on  clothing. 
The  dressmaking  trade  itself  is  so  specialized  that  it  is  difficult  to 
enumerate  the  subdivisions  in  the  trade  so  that  they  may  apply  to 
all  schools.  The  plain  sewing  courses  are  usually  planned  to  train 
seamstresses — i.  e.,  girls  who  are  able  to  do  plain  sewing  and  mend- 
ing in  homes.  A  dressmaker's  assistant,  or  improver,  as  the  term 
is  used  in  the  trade,  means  a  skilled  worker  who  knows  the  sewing 
processes  and  can  intelligently  take  directions  from  experienced 
sleeve,  waist,  and  shirt  makers.    A  dressmaker  proper  must  have  a 
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fundamental  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  trade.  The  occupa- 
tions of  designing,  drafting,  fitting,  etc.,  are  the  higher  positions  and 
are  usually  secured  by  working  up  from  the  lower  positions. 

The  terms  used  for  the  subdivisions  in  the  millinery  trade  are  fully 
as  indefinite  as  those  of  the  dressmaking  trade.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  definiteness  the  term  '  'assistant "  is  used  here,  as  in  the  dressmaking 
trade,  to  mean  the  position  of  the  worker  skilled  in  the  processes 
but  who  works  under  the  direction  of  experienced  workers.  As  in 
dressmaking,  experience  as  well  as  knowledge  of  processes  is  neces- 
sary to  be  a  finished  milliner.  The  occupations  of  designing,  copy- 
ing, and  trimming  are  the  higher  positions  in  this  trade.  An  effort  is 
now  being  made  by  the  schools  to  define  the  terms  designating  workers 
in  these  trades  so  as  to  eliminate  the  present  prevalent  confusion 
when  pupils  seek  employment. 

Two  of  the  schools,  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Girls'  Trade  School  of  Boston,  have  worked  out  a  distinct  department 
of  the  school  as  an  employment  bureau  for  their  graduates.  Thus 
they  are  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  in  the  industries 
for  which  they  are  preparing  girls. 

In  schools  of  the  elementary  short-time  type,  the  usual  purpose  is 
to  prepare  girls  of  the  poorer  classes  to  become  self-supporting  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  class  of  pupils  for  which  these  schools  were 
established  is  especially  characteristic  of  large  cities,  and  this  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  considering  them.  A  large  percentage  of  their  pupils 
have  not  gone  beyond  the  fifth  year  in  the  grammar  school.  The 
chief  emphasis  of  the  entire  course  is  the  practical  character  of  the 
training.  It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  will  be  finished  dressmakers 
or  milliners,  but  only  that  they  will  be  qualified  for  work  as  assistants. 
As  a  rule,  pupils  must  be  of  legal  working  age,  in  order  to  enter  these 
schools.  In  the  short  period  of  school  training  an  attempt  is  made 
to  put  the  girls  in  proper  physical  condition  for  work,  with  enough 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  to  enable  them  to  remain  so. 

The  advanced  short-time  schools  are  somewhat  different  in  their 
general  characteristics  from  the  other  types.  Their  pupils  pay  a 
tuition  fee,  and  they  are  usually  older  and  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given.  The  school  work  is  offered  in  courses,  so  that  a 
pupil  may  take  as  much  or  as  little  as  is  desired,  but  these  courses  are 
fitted  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  pupils  for  whom  they  are  designed. 
The  work  is  of  high  grade  and  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  No  academic  subjects  are  taught,  as  it  is  expected  that  all 
such  instruction  will  have  been  secured  before  entering  the  school. 
As  the  work  in  this  type  of  schools  is  advanced  in  character  consider- 
able attention  is  paid  to  designing  and  costume  sketching.  These 
have  been  included  in  the  present  report  only  when  they  applied 
directly  to  the  trades  of  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
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A  third  group  of  girls'  schools  o£Fers  longer  and  more  theoretical 
instruction,  but  of  a  less  pronounced  trade  character  than  that  of 
either  of  the  above  types.  Among  these  are  public  high  schools  with 
day  courses  for  industrial  training.  Their  entrance  requirements 
often  include  graduation  from  the  grammar  school,  and  their  courses 
are  usually  three  or  four  years  in  length. 

The  first  year's  work  in  these  schools  is  largely  cultural  while  that 
of  the  remaining  years  is  planned  to  be  as  closely  related  to  their 
chosen  vocations  as  possible.  Training  is  given  in  all  features  of  the 
pupil's  work  during  her  stay  in  the  school. 

In  a  f oiu'th  group .  of  schools  there  may  be  included  the  evening 
schools  for  women.  Some  of  these  are  public  schools  and  some  are 
philanthropic.  The  courses  in  these  schools  are  offered  for  girls  and 
women  who  are  employed  during  the  day  Much  of  the  work  in  them 
appeals  particularly  to  girls  who  want  it  for  home  iise.  Many  of  those 
entering  such  courses  do  so  because  of  a  definite  prospect  of  marriage 
and  are  taking  it  in  preparation  for  housekeeping.  Only  such  courses 
as  appear  to  be  largely  for  trade  purposes  have  been  described  in 
detail  in  this  chapter. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  not  limited  to  the  processes 
employed  in  the  different  occupations  taught,  but  includes  cultural 
subjects,  physical  training,  and  regulations  and  laws  which  will  affect 
pupils  when  they  go  to  work.  The  aim  is  to  make  intelligent  as  well 
as  skillful  workmg  women. 

The  following  schools  for  women  have  been  selected  for  description 
as  being  representative  of  the  several  types  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraphs: 

Element ABT  Shobt-tihe  Sohools. — ^Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Girls'  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Milwaukee 
School  of  Trades  for  Girls,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade 
School,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Chicago 
Girls'  Trade  School,  Chicago,  111. ;  Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association 
and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advanced  Shobt-timb  Schools. — Pratt  Institute:  School  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Drexel  Institute:  De- 
partment of  Domestic  Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Temple  University: 
Department  of  Domestic  Art,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute: Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Public  High  Schools  with  Day  Courses. — High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.;  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Schools. — New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Cincinnati  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Evening  High  School  for  Women,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School  (evening  courses), 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 
Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  also  given  as  an  illustration  of  preparatory 
trade  work  in  a  public  school. 

Different  schools  of  the  classes  mentioned  train  for  different  grades 
of  work,  but  none  of  them  pretend  to  turn  out  finished  dressmakers 
or  milliners.  Even  in  those  schools  offering  the  most  thorough 
training  it  is  held  that  experience  and  speed  can  be  gained  only 
under  trade  conditions.  A  few  schools  have  commercial  shops  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  in  which  experience  may  be  gained.  With 
the  fimdamental  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  trade  in  their 
possession,  pupils  can  advance  imder  actual  trade  conditions  just 
as  rapidly  as  their  ability  and  the  extent  of  their  training  permit. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  in  trades,  except  in  the  higher  positions, 
are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  long  and  extended  training.  The 
advantage  that  the  school-trained  girl  has,  however,  is  that  she  knows 
all  the  processes  of  her  trade,  while  the  girl  who  has  learned  in  the 
shop  seldom  gets  an  opportunity  to  learn  more  than  one  process. 
Moreover,  the  yoimg  imskilled  gijfl  who  goes  to  work  in  a  shop  sup- 
posedly Bs  an  apprentice  often  spends  most  of  her  time  in  running 
errands.  Skilled  workers  in  the  modern  shops  do  not  have  time 
to  train  girls,  and  few  positions  in  which  the  proprietor  is  willing  to 
supply  the  training  are  to  be  found.  Employers  have  usually  been 
found  to  be  indifferent  in  regard  to  industrial  education  imtil,  from 
experience,  they  have  learned  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  school- 
trained  girl. 

Training  in  cooking  and  housekeeping  has  not  been  included  in 
the  present  report  imless  it  was  very  clearly  shown  that  it  was  being 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  wage  earning  and  not  merely  for  home 
use.  In  most  schools  for  girls  some  work  is  given  in  cooking.  In 
the  elementary  short-time  schools  it  is  largely  with  the  idea  that 
the  girl  will  learn  what  is  the  best  diet  on  which  to  keep  herself  in 
good  health.  She  has  no  time  to  learn  home  making,  as  such,  any 
more  than  she  has  time  for  cultural  subjects.  However,  her  train- 
ing and  skill,  by  giving  her  better  standards  of  work  and  better 
wages,  indirectly  prepare  her  for  better  living  and  for  making  a 
better  home. 

There  are  also  courses  of  applied  art  which  are  opening  up  new 
fields  of  work  for  women.  Applied  or  industrial  art  is  very  closely 
related  to  trade  work,  and  many  of  the  well-organized  schools  are 
beginning  to  offer  such  courses  because  of  the  demand  of  manu- 
facturers, of  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  textiles,  lace  curtains,  and  rugs, 
and  of  publishers  of  books  and  fashion  plates,  also  decorators,  etc., 
for  women  who  have  trainii^  in  applying  their  natural  artistic 
abilities.  Two  schools  not  included  in  the  report,  which  have  been 
established  directly  to  meet  this  demand  and  which  are  entirely  for 
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women,  are  the  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women 
and  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women.  Both  of  these 
schools  take  any  young  girl  applicant  showing  ability  in  drawing 
and  give  her  practical  training  in  applied  art  for  a  period  ranging 
from  two  to  four  years. 

MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEW  YORK.  N.  T. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  short- 
time  public  day  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  girls  to  be 
self-supporting  as  qiuckly  as  possible.  It  was  established  on  a  phi- 
lanthropic foimdation  in  1902  and  so  continued  until  September  1, 
1910,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  public-school  board  of  New  York 
City,  thus  becoming  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  After  inves- 
tigation the  board  of  administrators  originaUy  in  charge  of  the  school 
decided  to  offer  instruction  in  occupations  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  for  female  workers.  Thus  courses  were  provided  in 
general  power  sewing-machine  operating,  special  power  sewing-ma- 
chine operating,  straw-machine  operating,  dress  and  garment  mak- 
ing, millinery,  lamp-shade  and  candle-shade  making,  novelty  work, 
and  sample  mounting.  The  scheme  of  instruction  developed  under 
the  former  directors  obtains  under  the  public-school  authorities. 

Any  girl  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17  years  who  desires  trade 
education  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  either  upon  graduation 
from  a  grammar  school  or  upon  examination  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  reading,  writing,  common  and  decimal  fractions,  weights 
and  measures.  Reconunendation  is  also  required  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  last  attended.  Large  numbers  of  the  applicants  are 
girls  who  have  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  schools. 
Those  who  are  under  16  are  required  to  furnish  working  certificates. 

Girls  are  usually  directed  to  the  school  by  some  one  interested  in 
them  and  who  knows  of  its  work.  In  June,  1910,  there  were  270 
pupils  in  attendance.  Of  these,  163  were  in  the  dressmaking  class, 
54  in  machine  operating,  29  in  novelty  work,  and  23  in  millinery. 
One  girl  was  studying  drawing  only. 

The  length  of  time  spent  on  any  one  line  of  work  in  the  school  varies 
with  the  course  taken,  the  economic  pressure  upon  the  girls,  and  the 
ability  of  individual  girls.  The  following,  however,  represents  the 
length  of  time  for  each  course  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  by 
the  director: 


Simpler  work  of  dressmaker's  aasistants 1 

Simpler  and  expert  work  of  dressmaker's  assistants 1^ 

Plain  electric  sewing-machine  operating f 

Operating  plain  electric  sewing  machine  and  special  sewing  machines,  as 

Bonnaz,  tucking,  buttonhole,  hemstitching,  etc *  1 

Millinery  as  far  as  the  making  and  covering  of  flames i  to  } 

Novelty  work  and  sample  mounting i  to   f 
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The  largest  number  of  pupils  enter  in  July,  after  other  public  schools 
close.  Those  entering  at  this  time  for  a  year's  training  naturally 
fiiush  their  course  in  the  following  July,  a  season  at  which  trade  is 
so  dull  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  their  remaining  in  the  school  a 
few  months  longer  for  additional  training.  Sometimes  the  manage- 
ment takes  advantage  of  this  dull  time  to  send  the  more  needy  ones 
into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks  after  a  year's  work  in  the  school,  so 
tjjhat  when  business  grows  brisk  again  in  the  fall  the  girls  are  better  pre- 
pared in  both  health  and  training  than  if  they  had  gone  out  at  the  end 
of  the  prescribed  year.  On  the  other  hand,  entering  at  this  time  is  no 
disadvantage  to  girls  taking  the  shorter  courses  or  to  the  girls  of  excep- 
tional ability  who  are  able  to  complete  the  longer  courses  in  less  than 
the  usual  time,  since  both  classes  are  ready  to  go  out  in  the  early  spring 
when  work  is  plentiful.  The  school  does  not  pretend  to  give  complete 
training  in  dressmaking  or  millinery.  The  pupils  are  too  young  and 
their  time  in  school  is  too  limited  by  their  necessity  for  earning  wages 
to  be  able  to  take  advanced  training.  The  girls  earn  nothing  while 
attending  the  school. 

The  school  training  includes  both  trade  and  academic  work,  the 
latter  including  arithmetic,  English,  civics,  textiles,  and  drawing. 
For  this  work  they  are  graded  according  to  their  previous  school  expe- 
rience and  not  according  to  the  trade  course  they  have  elected.  They 
are  also  required  to  take  health  or  physical  culture,  and  may  elect 
cooking.  All  pupils  have  25i  hours  of  practice  or  trade  work  each 
week  and  7i  hours  of  academic  work.  In  addition  there  is  an  hour 
each  week  devoted  to  physical  culture,  and  one-fourth  hour  each  day 
to  talks  on  ethical  subjects  and  such  subjects  as  factory  legislation, 
relation  of  employer  to  employee,  trade  unionism,  etc.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  one-fourth  hour  is  devoted  to  preparing  themselves  and 
their  workroom  for  leaving.  The  academic  work  is  taken  up  in  the 
fibrst  half  of  the  course  and  is  modified  as  the  pupil  advances.  The 
eighth-grade  graduates  drop  all  such  work  after  a  few  months. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  between 
the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  for  48  weeks  in  the  year,  with  a  week's 
vacation  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  and  Labor  Day. 
During  July  and  August  there  is  no  academic  or  gymnasium  work,  and 
the  school  closes  at  3  p.  m.  daily.  Otherwise  the  work  is  the  same  the 
year  around,  with  no  other  variation  in  hours.  There  is  no  suspension 
of  work  for  a  busy  season  in  the  trade  except  in  the  case  of  straw 
sewing.  The  course  for  straw  sewing  is  about  17  weeks  in  length,  and 
it  is  so  planned  that  at  the  opening  of  the  trade  season  a  class  is  ready 
to  go  to  work.  If  this  were  not  so  planned,  a  girl  would  not  be  able  to 
secure  a  position  when  she  has  finished  her  school  course.  The  teacher 
also  goes  into  the  trade  and  works  during  the  season  so  that  she  may 
be  in  touch  with  the  trade  for  her  next  class  of  girls. 
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Drawing  as  taught  in  the  school  is  very  closely  related  to  the  prac- 
tice work  and  centers  about  the  problems  of  each  department.  The 
aim  is  to  give  each  pupil  an  elementary  art  training  for  her  occupa- 
tion which  will  enable  her  to  be  more  accurate  and  adaptable  in  the 
workroom,  and  consequently  open  the  way  to  a  higher  wage.  In  the 
first  place  girls  are  taught  measurements  by  rule  and  free  hand,  and 
proportion  in  related  lines  and  sizes  as  found  in  hems  and  margins. 

The  girls  taking  machine  operating  draw  lines — ^horizontal,  ver- 
tical, oblique,  curves,  and  square  comers.  If  they  have  some  nat- 
ural ability,  more  work  is  given,  such  as  borders  consisting  of  straight 
lines;  squared-off  designs;  continuous  curved  line  designs;  patterns 
for  special  machine  work  and  Bonnaz  work;  color;  and  exercises  in 
perforating  and  stamping. 

The  girls  who  take  up  dressmaking  begin  on  lines  such  as  are  used 
in  making  hems  and  tucks,  piecing  on  the  bias  and  mitering  comers; 
also  angles  and  figures  are  drawn  with  a  view  toward  an  intelligent 
use  of  patterns  for  waists  and  skirts.  Later,  simple  designs  for  shirt 
waists,  braiding,  revers,  cuffs,  vests,  and  yokes  are  made.  The  pro- 
portion of  figures  and  color  harmony  in  dress  ape  studied.  Copying 
is  done  from  magazines  for  trade  technicalities. 

Those  taking  millinery  study  lines  much  as  the  dressmaking  girls 
do,  but  later  are  given  more  work  in  drawing  to  illustrate  the  putting 
together  of  bias  facings  and  mitered  and  square  comers.  They  also 
get  studies  in  color  harmony  and  application  and  some  sketching  of 
models  to  illustrate  how  art  principles  can  be  applied  to  hats. 

In  the  novelty  department  the  girls  are  taught  to  draw  straight 
lines  and  square  comers,  to  fold  on  a  line,  to  miter  comers,  to  make 
good  letters  and  figures,  and  to  appreciate  good  proportions.  They  are 
taught  how  to  cut  and  place  their  materials  on  the  cases  so  that  the 
design  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  training  in  color  aids 
them  in  selecting  the  best  shades  of  ribbons  and  linings  to  use  with  the 
figured  cretonne  coverings  of  many  of  the  boxes.  For  pupils  who  show 
unusual  ability  in  art  and  can  stay  longer  than  the  ordinary  course  a 
special  course  is  planned.  This  consists  of  practice  work  in  costume 
sketching  for  making  records  in  dressmaking  workrooms;  stamping 
and  perforating. 

In  arithmetic  they  are  taught  to  make  out  bills,  to  keep  simple 
accounts,  and  are  given  problems  involving  measurements  of  boxes, 
hats,  trimmings,  and  other  materials,  and  estimating  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  labor  used  in  the  processes  of  the  trades.  They  are  taught 
to  keep  an  account  of  what  they  spend  for  food,  clothing,  rent,  and 
recreation  and  to  show  what  they  could  save  from  a  wage  of  $6  a  week 
after  meeting  their  necessary  expenditures.  In  English  they  are 
taught  to  write  business  letters  and  short  compositions  on  textiles 
and  their  manufacture.    The  latter  are  based  on  their  reading  lessons. 
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In  civics  they  are  taught  the  labor  laws  which  will  apply  to  them,  as 
well  as  tenement  and  factory  regulations  and  the  purpose  of  and  need 
for  such  regulations.  These  are  presented  in  very  simple  form  either 
orally  by  the  teacher  or  in  pamphlets. 

D&BSSMAKZNG  DSPABTXXNT. 

In  the  dressmaking  department  the  purpose  is  to  train  girls  to  bo 
improvers  and  finishers  or  assistants  on  skirts,  waists,  and  sleeves. 
The  department  is  divided  into  sections:  The  elementary  section  is 
where  simple  hand  and  machine  sewing  is  taught.  A  large  number  of 
the  pupils  when  they  enter  do  not  even  know  the  use  of  a  needle. 

The  school  furnishes  all  materials  for  the  articles  made,  all  of  which 
have  a  trade  value  and  are  sold  to  customers  or  to  pupils  for  about  the 
cost  of  the  materials.  Articles  are  made  in  cotton,  linen,  and  silk. 
Each  girl  must  furnish  her  own  thimble,  needles,  scissors,  tape  meas- 
ure, emery,  and  white  apron.  The  work  of  this  elementary  section  is 
largely  class  instruction  with  individual  criticism.  The  girls  are 
taught  the  proper  position  of  their  bodies  while  at  work  and  the  proper 
handling  of  their  work.  Individual  records  are  kept,  not  only  of  the 
grade  of  the  work  done,  but  of  the  time  taken  to  finish  a  given  piece  of 
work.  It  usually  takes  from  two  to  three  months  to  complete  the 
work  of  this  section.  Before  a  pupil  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  interme- 
diate section  a  test  is  made  of  her  ability  to  work  and  also  to  think  and 
carry  out  ideas.     If  she  is  not  fuUy  prepared  she  remains  longer. 

In  the  intermediate  section  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  machine 
rather  than  hand  work,  and  all  garments  are  made  for  orders  from  indi- 
viduals or  business  houses.  The  price  is  that  of  the  trade  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  determined,  and  the  girl  must  not  only  make  the  garment 
right,  but  also  work  up  her  speed.  The  girls  of  this  section  usually  do 
independent  work  under  supervision. 

The  articles  made  for  order  are:  Princess  and  maids'  fancy  aprons, 
women's  dressing  sacks,  nightgowns,  kimonos,  lounging  robes,  house 
dresses,  chemises,  drawers,  skirts  of  cotton,  mohair,  and  silk,  collars, 
and  corset  covers;  children's  nightdresses,  night  drawers,  drawers, 
skirts,  rompers,  dresses,  and  aprons. 

After  the  training  of  the  intermediate  section  the  girls  are  kept  from 
one  to  two  months  in  the  department  where  swimming  and  gymnasium 
suits  are  made.  Here  speed  and  accuracy  are  acquired  through  repe- 
tition of  the  same  process.  The  swimming  suits  have  been  patented, 
and  these  and  the  gymnasium  suits  are  sold  to  wholesale  houses  at  the 
trade  pricQ. 

In  the  making  of  fine  handmade  underwear,  waists,  and  dresses 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  earning  a  living  for  young  girls  who  can  not 
take  time  to  learn  the  entire  dressmaking  trade.     Consequently,  after 
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the  training  in  accuracy  and  speed  the  girls  are  given  fine  detail  work 
for  about  three  months  on  the  daintiest  cotton  materials.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  white  hand  embroidery,  fine  underwear,  waists, 
and  baby  clothes. 

The  highest  section  of  the  dressmaking  department  is  the  ''busi- 
ness" shop. 

The  aim  in  this  shop  is  to  reproduce  a  moderate-sized  dressmaking 
establishment;  giving  the  girls  experience  in  an  actual  workroom 
under  trade  conditions  obtaining  outside  the  school  in  commercial 
establishments.  In  the  workrooms  are  tables  devoted  to  separate 
kinds  of  work,  each  in  charge  of  an  instructor  with  practical  trade 
experience,  who  prepares  and  supervises  the  work  for  ^ach  girl.  As 
fast  as  a  girl  becomes  efficient  in.  any  particular  part  she  passes  on  to 
another  table  for  experience  on  another  part  of  the  work. 

The  work  for  the  shop  is  supplied  by  custom  orders.  Customers 
come  to  the  school,  where  estimates  are  made,  measurements  taken, 
and  dates  for  fittings  fixed.  The  information  relating  to  the  cus- 
tomer is  recorded  on  blanks,  materials  are  purchased,  garments  cut, 
and  the  different  parts  are  delivered  to  the  tables  where  such  work  is 
done.  All  materials  used  are  recorded,  and  bills  are  made  out  in  the 
main  office.  A  stock  room  is  maintained,  and  the  stock  clerk  delivers 
goods  only  on  signed  requisitions  with  the  amount  withdrawn  noted 
on  each  package. 

The  work  in  this  section  covers  all  work  on  linings,  the  making  of 
shirt  waists,  and  nurses'  uniforms,  plain  skirts  and  trinoimed  skirts, 
trimmed  waists  and  sleeves.  The  garments  produced  are  shirt  waists, 
fancy  dressing  sacks  and  wrappers,  nurses'  and  maids'  uniforms, 
dancing  dresses,  elaborate  waists,  street,  afternoon,  and  evening 
gowns,  and  tailored  suits.  .  All  varieties  of  materials  and  trimmings 
are  used. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  girl  cutting,  fitting,  and  draping. 
The  reason  given  by  the  school  is  that  a  16-year-old  girl  on  account  of 
lack  of  judgment  and  experience  could  not  obtain  or  hold  a  cutter's, 
fitter's,  or  draper's  position.  Each  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  work.  No  girl  makes  a  complete  garment 
in  the  trade  shop,  but  is  given  practice  on  every  part  of  the  garments 
made. 

The  trade  shop  is  managed  by  a  dressmaker  with  many  yeare'  expe- 
rience in  managing  a  shop  of  her  own.  Beside  the  trade  instructors, 
who  supervise  the  work  at  each  table,  a  man  tailor  and  several  experi- 
enced workers  are  employed  to  do  the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  not 
taught  to  these  young  girls  or  parts  which  involve  much  repetition  of 
the  same  processes. 
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The  dressmaking  department  is  kept  in  touch  with  trade  conditions 
through  personal  visits  and  through  houses  which  purchase  its  prod- 
uct and  from  whom  stock  is  bought.  Also,  a  committee  of  business 
men  and  women  has  been  formed  to  pass  judgment  on  the  trade  side 
of  the  work,  its  quality,  and  the  cost  and  market  value  of  the  output. 

POWXB  SEWING  XACHINE  OFEBATINO  DEPABTXENT. 

The  aim  of  the  power  sewing  machine  operating  department  is  to 
make  an  all-round  operator  who  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  the  power  sewing  machine.  Thus  a  girl  in  the  school 
learns  to  construct  complete  garments  of  various  kinds  and  at  the 
same  time  learns  how  to  keep  her  machine  in  good  condition. 

There  are  five  sections  in  the  operating  department.  (1)  The  el^ 
mentary  section,  the  work  of  which  usually  takes  about  2  months; 
(2)  the  intermediate,  taking  about  4  months;  (3)  and  the  advanced, 
taking  about  6  months,  make  up  the  first  three.  All  pupils  must 
take  the  work  of  these  three  sections  at  least.  Then  they  may  take 
either  (4)  training  on  special  machines  of  various  kinds  or  (5)  the 
straw  sewing  machines. 

All  materials  for  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  school,  and  the 
products  are  either  sold  to  pupils  at  cost  if  badly  made,  or  sold  in  the 
market  at  trade  prices  if  well  made.  The  development  of  this  depart- 
ment was  planned  by  an  experienced  woman  in  the  trade,  who 
worked  out  a  plan  of  time  payments  similar  to  the  piece  system 
employed  in  the  trade.  Each  piece  of  work  has  so  much  time  allowed 
for  it.  Tf  a  girl  fails  to  do  the  work  in  the  given  standard  of  time  she 
loses  in  the  minutes  credited  to  her.  Likewise,  all  the  time  she  can 
make  over  the  standard  is  credited  and  given  to  her  at  the  end  of  the 
course.  Thus  not  only  are  the  students  taught  the  value  of  time, 
but  trade  conditions  are,  in  a  sense,  reproduced  for  them. 

mLUNEBT  DEPABTXSHT. 

The  aim  of  the  miUinery  department  is  to  train  assistants,  improv- 
ers, frame  makers,  and  preparers  for  wholesale  and  custom-work 
rooms.  The  training  given  is  planned  to  cut  off  several  seasons  for 
the  learner.  When  this  department  was  first  opened,  training  for 
copyists,  designers,  and  milliners — i.  e.,  trimmers — was  included,  but 
it  was  afterwards  shortened  to  a  more  elementary  preparation,  due  to 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  trade  for  young  and  partly 
skilled  workers.  Contact  with  millinery  shops  in  New  York  showed 
that  the  beginning  wage  for  young  workers  was  very  small,  seasons 
so  irregular,  and  advancement  so  slow  that  the  girl  who  must  support 
herself,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  became  discouraged  and  drifted  into 
some  other  occupation.     Also  short,  irregular,  and  seasonal  engage- 
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ments  are  almost  inevitable,  and  it  takes  both  long  experience  and 
exceptional  ability  for  a  girl  to  rise  to  the  higher  positions  of  the  trade. 
For  the  young  girl  who  is  forced  into  wage  earning  the  trade  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  the  school  authorities,  and  they  discourage 
girls  from  taking  millinery  training.  If  the  girl  decides  to  take  tiie 
millinery  work,  she  is  watched  carefully  to  see  if  she  is  adapted  to  it. 
If  she  is  a  mediocre  worker,  she  is  urged  to  go  into  another  depart- 
ment. If  an  older  girl  wishes  to  take  the  instruction  and  can  spend 
more  time  than  the  usual  6  months,  she  is  given  training  in  the  more 
advanced  work  of  millinery. 

Six  months  are  needed  to  cover  the  course.  It  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  various  details  of  elementary  millinery  work.  The 
machine  work  for  millinery  is  also  taught.  Since  hats  are  not  made 
for  the  trade  and  the  time  is  so  limited,  instruction  is  not  as  satisfac* 
tory  as  in  other  trades,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  question  of  the  value 
of  any  millinery  teaching  under  present  conditions. 

Because  millinery  is  a  seasonal  trade  each  girl  is  advised  to  take 
either  lamp  or  candle  shade  making  in  the  novelty  department  or 
straw  sewing  in  the  operating  department  in  addition  to  the  r^ular 
millinery  course.  The  instruction  in  these  two  departments  aims  to 
prepare  girls  for  obtaining  employment  during  the  dull  seasons  of 
millinery.  However,  there  is  a  tendency  indicated  from  a  study  of 
the  records  for  the  girls  to  stay  in  other  occupations  rather  than  to 
return  to  the  millinery  trade. 

NOVXLTT  DXPABTXBNT. 

The  aim  of  the  novelty  department  is  to  teach  the  use  of  paste  and 
glue  in  sample  mounting,  novelty  work,  and  jewelry  and  silverware 
case  making,  and  also  to  provide  a  short  course  in  lamp-shade  and 
candlenahade  making  for  girls  who  have  a  dull  season  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January. 

Sample  mounting  consists  of  pasting  or  gluing  samples  of  all  kinds 
of  materials  on  cards  or  in  books  to  be  used  by  salesmen  in  selling 
goods. 

Novelty  work  consists  mainly  in  the  covering  and  lining  of  cases 
and  boxes  with  diflPerent  materials.  The  school  furnishes  all  materials. 
It  takes  from  eight  months  to  a  year,  depending  on  the  girl,  to 
complete  the  work  for  this  course.  About  the  same  length  oLtime 
is  required  for  the  jewelry  and  silverware  case  making. 

All  pupils  who  enter  the  novelty  department  take  a  short  course 
in  sample  mounting  to  learn  the  use  of  paste  and  glue.  Some  then 
go  into  the  novelty  work  and  others  take  up  a  greater  variety  of  work 
in  the  sample  mounting.  Those  who  take  the  lamp  and  candle 
shade  making  course  come  from  millinery  or  sewing  classes,  where 
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they  have  learned  the  use  of  the  needle.  They  do  not  take  the 
sample  mounting. 

A  certificate,  showing  the  department  where  the  course  was  taken, 
is  given  each  girl  on  the  completion  of  her  course  in  the  school.  Also 
a  certificate  is  given  a  girl  if  she  has  completed  6  months'  satisfactory 
work  in  the  school  and  has  proved  satisfactory  after  obtaining 
employment;  even  though  she  has  not  completed  the  prescribed 
work  of  the  school. 

A  small  percentage  of  girls  do  not  remain  after  the  first  test  in 
the  school — ^i.  e.,  the  first  month.  This  percentage  was  large  at  one 
time,  because  the  first  test  work  was  made  severe.  Now  the  first 
work  is  made  attractive  by  letting  the  girls  see  the  connection 
between  their  first  work  in  the  school  and  the  trade  they  have  chosen. 
Consequently  the  percentage  leaving  has  been  greatly  reduced. 
After  6  months  of  work  a  very  small  per  cent  leave,  usually  because 
they  have  to  go  to  work  to  supplement  a  family  income. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  in 
1909-10  consisted  of  29  teachers  and  their  assistants.  In  addition,  a 
physician,  a  physical  director,  and  2  assistants,  and  an  office  staff  of 
1 1  were  employed.  Twenty-one  of  the  teaching  force  were  engaged 
in  teaching  practice  work  in  the  occupations  covered  by  the  investiga- 
tion. Among  these  are  the  supervisors  of  the  sewing  departments, 
the  dressmaking  shop,  the  power  sewing  machine  operating  depart- 
ment, the  novelty  department,  and  the  millinery  department.  The 
supervisors  not  only  teach,  but  they  direct  the  work  of  the  teachers 
under  them,  plan  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  output  of  each 
kind  of  article  made,  secure  orders,  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade  in 
so  far  as  is  possible,  and  in  general  see  that  their  department  is  run 
in  a  businesslike  way  and  with  as  much  educational  value  to  each 
pupil  as  possible.  Since  many  of  the  practice  teachers  have  only 
trade  training,  the  supervisors  must  instruct  them  how  to  teach. 
Thus  they  have  to  be  women  of  more  or  less  broad  educational  train- 
ing, as  well  as  trade  experience.  The  teacher  who  originally  organ- 
ized the  machine-operating  department  was  a  woman  with  long 
experience  in  the  trade.  Her  successor  is  a  college  graduate  and 
has  made  the  subject  of  industrial  education  her  specialty.  The 
assistant  teachers  had  their  entire  training  in  the  industries  and 
keep  in  touch  with  them  by  continued  visits  to  manufacturing 
establishments  and  also  by  inviting  criticisms  of  their  school  work 
and  methods  from  men  in  the  business.  In  addition  to  the  practice 
teachers  there  is  an  art  teacher  and  her  assistant  and  two  teachers 
of  the  correlated  academic  subjects. 

The  school  has  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  teachers  for  their 
work  than  in  retaining  them  after  they  are  once  secured.  The  great 
need  has  been  to  secure  teachers  with  the  combined  qualifications  of 
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trade  experience  aad  training  as  a  teacher.  The  policy  adopted  by 
the  school  in  general  has  been  to  secure  a  woman  of  broad  educational 
training  and  with  some  trade  experience  for  supervisor  of  a  depart- 
ment and  let  her  get  her  assistants  from  the  trade  and  train  them  to 
teach. 

The  former  board  of  administrators,  under  whom  the  school  was 
established  and  who  developed  its  policies,  was  lai^ly  made  up  of 
women  of  wide  philanthropic  interests,  with  a  few  men  who  had  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  school  The  advisory  board  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  ]>eople  connected  with  educational  and  social 
institutions.  The  school  began  its  work  in  a  large  private  house, 
which  was  equipped  tp  accommodate  100  pupils.  Within  4  years  it 
became  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  building.  Va  June,  1906,  the 
school  whs  moved  to  a  business  building  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
tions for  500  girls.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $175,000,  to  which 
was  added  $5,000  for  improvements.  It  was  bought  through  con- 
tributions secured  by  the  board  of  administrators.  The  present  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $11,467.  The  whole  cost  of  equipment  has  been 
covered  through  donations  secured  by  the  board  of  administrators. 

The  total  cost  of  the  school  for  1900-10  was  $75,498.  No  fees  of 
any  kind  are  chaiged  for  instruction,  and,  as  described  later,  some 
pupils  receive  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  attend  the  school. 

The  cost  of  materials  for  trade  orders  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  was  $8,607.  Over  $2,000  more  was  spent  for  materials  for 
general  school  supplies.  The  fimds  for  all  materials  were  formerly 
voted  from  the  general  maintenance  fund  of  the  school  by  the  board 
of  administrators.  Now  they  are  furnished  from  the  fimds  of  the 
city  board  of  education.  Since  all  products  of  the  school  are  sold, 
the  cost  of  materials  is  more  than  met  by  the  sale  of  products.  How- 
ever, the  receipts  from  products  do  not  cover  the  total  expense  of  the 
school,  which  is  given  above.  The  following  are  the  amoimts  received 
from  each  class  of  products  sold  by  the  school  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910^  e:3Cclusive  of  art  work  amounting  to  $40.35: 

DreBBmaking $16,719,99 

Sewing-machine  operating 2,337.90 

Novelty  work 1,714.40 

Millinery 177.34 

Total r. 20,949.63 

Everything  that  is  made  in  the  school,  even  to  the  practice  work, 
is  sold.  For  that  reason  practice  models  are  used  which  are  also 
trade  models.  This  insures  constant  practice  on  the  same  kind  of 
work  which  will  be  found  in  shops  outside  the  school.  The  kind  of 
articles  made  have  already  been  described  under  the  work  of  each 
department.  The  school  is  not  selfnsupporting,  nor  can  it  be, 
because  the  education  and  needs  of  the  girls  must  always  be  consid- 
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ered,  rather  than  the  product  made.  Thus,  just  as  soon  as  the  girl 
becomes  really  valuable  as  a  trade  worker^  she  is  placed  in  a  position 
in  the  trade  where  she  can  earn  wages. 

In  establishments  where,  the  work  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls  is  known,  the  school  training  of  the  girl  is  accepted  for  as 
much  of  the  period  of  learning  as  the  school  pretends  to  teach.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  all  branches  of  dressmaking  as  far  as 
the  work  of  a  dressmaker's  assistant  goes,  so  that  when  a  girl  goes  out 
to  work  she  is  not  simply  adept  in  one  feature  and  wholly  ignorant  in 
others..  At  the  present  time,  when  a  girl  leaves  the  school,  she  can 
secure  a  position  as  an  improver,  finisher,  or  assistant,  and  sometimes 
an  even  more  advanced  position.  In  sewing-machine  operating  and 
novelty  work  the  girls  get  a  training  that  enables  them  to  secure 
higher  positions  at  the  start  than  in  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Employers  in  New  York  are  coining  to  know  the  work  of  this 
school,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  pupils  of  the  school. 
During  the  10  months  from  August,  1909,  to  May,  1910,  there  were 
724  calls  made  to  the  school  for  pupils.  From  the  first  the  school 
has  made  some  provision  for  placing  its  pupils  in  the  positions  for 
which  they  are  trained.  In  October,  1908,  a  placement  secretary 
was  engaged  and  a  school  bureau  opened.  The  placement  secretary 
keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  departments  and  obtains  detailed 
information  about  the  character,  the  work,  the  ability,  and  the 
physique  of  each  girl.  The  placement  bureau  has  four  distinct  fea- 
tures connected  with  its  work.  First,  it  secures  suitable  positions 
for  girls  leaving  the  school  either  through  necessity  or  upon  com- 
pletion of  their  courses.  Second,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  connection 
between  the  school  and  the  trades  and  between  the  school  and  its 
former  pupils.  Third,  it  gathers  data  about  trade  conditions,  which 
will  be  helpful  in  the  departments  or  in  deciding  school  policies. 
Fourth,  it  keeps  cards  of  record  for  each  girl.  In  connection  with 
the  first  feature  of  the  work,  the  placement  secretary  interviews  both 
girls  and  employers;  the  employers  are  induced,  if  possible,  to 
visit  the  school,  and  the  girls  are  assisted  in  applying  for  positions. 
It  is  the  aim,  likewise,  in  securing  positions  for  girls,  to  place  them 
in  positions  which  they  are  fitted  to  fill  successfully  and  where  their 
work  wiU  be  congenial  to  them. 

It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  school  not  to  place  any  girl  in  an  establish- 
ment until  it  has  been  visited,  so  that  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment, as  to  sanitary  conditions,  hours,  wages,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement,  may  be  known. 

The  greatest  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  shown 
by  the  parents  and  the  girls  themselves.  Employers  who  have  taken 
on  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  know  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
who  have  found  the  girls  efiicient  for  their  work,  have  been  much 
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interested  in  this  school.  However,  some  employers  who  have  been 
most  appreciative  do  not  pay  the  best  wages.  They  are  at  the  head 
of  concerns  which  employ  so  many  girls  that  there  is  not  much  lati*- 
tade  in  the  way  of  wages,  and  advancement  is  very  slow. 

Some  criticisms  have  come  from  employers  in  cases  of  misunder- 
standing because  of  an  unfortunate  placement  of  a  girl  in  a  position 
which  she  could  not  fill.  This  was  true  particularly  before  a  place- 
ment secretary,  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  placing  girls  properiy, 
was  secured  by  the  school. 

Discipline  is  maintained  in  the  school  by  means  of  a  student 
council  elected  by  the  pupils  from  the  members  of  each  class.  The 
ones  elected  are  chosen  for  executive  ability  and  good  character. 
They  meet  once  a  week  with  one  of  the  supervisors,  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  general  school  discipline  and  regulations.  Each  member  is 
resp<msible  for  maintaining  order  in  her  class  when  it  is  not  under 
other  supervision,  for  settling  disputes  among  the  girls,  and  for 
reporting  disobedience  to  school  laws.  If  a  particular  girl  has  con- 
tinued to  cause  trouble  for  a  teacher,  she  is  often  turned  over  to  the 
student  council,  to  see  if  they  can  not  help  her  to  improve  her  conduct. 
If  a  girl  continues  unruly  and  disturbing  in  her  classes,  the  director 
takes  her  case  in  hand  and,  after  consultation  with  her  teachers, 
decides  what  is  best  to  do.  Her  parents  are  notified,  and  the  girl  is 
given  every  chance  to  change  her  conduct.  The  secretaiy  of  the 
students'  aid  committee  visits  her  home  and  learns  if  there  is  any- 
tibing  in  her  home  influences  which  can  touch  her.  The  doctor  is 
consulted  as  to  her  physical  condition.  If  nothing  can  be  done,  the 
girl  is  then  dismissed  from  the  school.  Since  some  of  the  girls  in 
this  school  come  from  the  worst  sections  in  the  city,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  difficult  matters  of  discipline  to  deal  with.  On  the  whole 
the  pupils  are  much  more  free  than  in  the  ordinary  school.  Discipline 
is  made  a  question  of  the  pupil  getting  control  of  herself,  as  she  would 
have  to  do  in  the  trade. 

The  families  of  many  of  the  girls  in  the  school  are  in  such  extreme 
poverty  that  a  system  of  aid  was  established  to  enable  such  girls  to 
stay  in  the  school.  If  they  come  reconunended  by  some  charitable 
institution,  church,  hospital,  school,  or  social  settlement  which 
knows  the  family,  no  further  investigation  of  the  necessity  for  aid  is 
required.  In  other  cases,  if  there  is  indication  that  aid  is  necessary 
for  attendance,  an  appUcant  is  admitted  for  a  'Hrial month,"  during 
which  time  she  is  tested  for  her  ability  and  character,  and  the  con- 
dition of  her  family  is  investigated  by  a  member  of  the  school  staff 
who  is  secretary  of  the  students'  aid  committee.  This  committee 
and  the  secretary  are  still  maintained  by  the  former  board  of  admin- 
istrators to  look  after  the  needs  of  very  poor  girls.  The  committee 
consists  of  representatives  from  16  social  settlements.    If  it  is  found 
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that  a  girl  needs  help,  she  is  assigned  to  the  settlement  nearest  her 
home  and  goes  there  weekly  for  her  money.  The  amoimt  is  fixed 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  income  and  the  expenses  of  the 
family.  An  envelope  showing  the  amount  due  the  girl  is  sent  from 
the  school  to  the  settlement  worker,  and  on  this  is  indicated  any 
absence  or  tardiness.  The  iliember  of  the  committee  inquires  into 
any  irregularity  in  attendance  and,  if  necessary,  reports  to  the  parent. 
The  assistance  depends  upon  regular  attendance  and  interest  in 
work. 

A  careful  physical  examination  of  each  girl  is  made  by  the  phys- 
ical director  and  a  woman  physician  and  she  is  given  such  attention 
as  may  be  necessary  before  she  is  expected  to  do  much  work  in  the. 
school.  Some  of  the  girls  are  found  to  be  so  undernourished  that  good 
work  is  out  of  the  question.  Such  girls  are  m^ed  to  take  the  cook- 
ing lessons,  which  are  elective,  and  this  enables  them  to  have  at 
least  one  nourishing  meal  a  day.  The  girls  in  the  cooking  class  pre- 
pare luncheons  for  sale  to  pupils  and  teachers  and  have  their  own 
luncheons  free  of  charge. 

Records  of  the  physical  condition  of  every  girl  are  kept  by  the 
school.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  girls  are  found  to  have  some 
physical  defects.  Where  defects  or  diseases  are  found  the  parents 
are  notified  and  asked  either  to  send  the  girl  to  the  family  physician 
or  to  allow  the  school  doctor  to  attend  to  her  case  or  send  her  to  a 
dispensary  or  hospital  for  free  treatment.  After  the  examination 
by  the  physician  the  girl  is  given  instruction  by  the  physical  director 
in  personal  hygiene.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  proper 
standing  and  sitting  while  at  work.  Physical  training  continues 
throughout  the  time  that  the  girl  spends  in  the  school,  the  aim  being 
to  have  every  girl  in  good  physical  condition,  with  at  least  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  principles  of  health  and  hygiene. 

GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  institution  is  very  similar  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Oirls,  of  New  York  City.  It  was  established  in  1904  by  a  group  of 
philanthropic  women  of  Boston,  but  became  a  pubUc  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1909,  under  the  industrial  education  law  of  the  State.  Its 
purpose  IS  to  prepare  pupils  to  be  dressmakers'  assistants  and  mil- 
liners' assistants,  known  in  the  trade  as  preparers  and  improvers, 
and  power  sewing  machine  operators  on  both  straw  and  cloth  work. 

The  course  of  study  offered  in  this  school,  together  with  the  methods 
of  instruction,  must  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education  in 
order  to  get  the  subsidy  provided  by  the  State  law.  The  control  of 
the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston.  There 
is  in  addition  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of  the  women  who 
directed  the  school  when  under  private  control.    The  courses  taught 
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m  this  school  were  selected  by  its  founders  because  of  the  demand 
for  skilled  help  in  these  trades  in  Boston.  On  the  completion  of  the 
course  the  pupil  is  placed  in  a  position  in  her  trade  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  months,  if  her  work  is  satisfactory,  she  is  granted  a 
certificate  by  the  school. 

The  enrollment  was  159  in  May,  1910.  Of  these,  110  were  in  the 
dressmaking  classes,  23  in  the  miUinery  class,  and  26  in  the  power 
sewing  machine  operating  class.  The  nunimum  age  for  admission  to 
the  school  is  14,  the  maximum  18.  Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at 
any  time  during  the  year.  They  are  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
earn  anything  in  the  school.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  that  one 
year's  work  is  provided  for  each  trade.  The  pupils  deyote  6^  hours 
per  week  to  academic  work  and  28^  hours  per  week  to  trade  work. 
In  additi<m  15  minutes  each  day  is  given  to  physical  traioing  and 
15  minutes  to  opening  exercises.  The  subjects  taught  and  the  time 
given  each  week  to  each  subject  are  as  follows:  English,  spelUng,  and 
arithmetic,  one-half  hour  each;  drawing,  three  hours;  household  sci- 
ence, two  hours.  The  academic  work  is  adapted  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  work  of  each  trade  course.  In  drawing  they  are  taught  the 
lines  and  designs  to  be  used  in  their  trades.  One  pupil  in  each  class 
(selected  because  of  ability)  ia  taught  pattern  cutting  and  dee%n 
modeling.  These  special  pupils  spend  one  and  one-half  hours  each 
week  in  this  work. 

There  is  a  regular  school  physician  supplied  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  on  his  advice  girls  in  need  of  medical  attention  are  sent 
for  treatment  to  their  own  physician  or  to  the  various  dispensaries 
and  dinics  open  to  the  school.  In  the  physical  training  class  instruct 
tion  in  personal  hygiene  is  given,  and  to  the  advanced  classes  frequent 
health  talks  are  given  by  visiting  physicians. 

During  the  first  month  in  school  the  girls  are  taught  to  make  a 
workbox  equipment,  consisting  of  workbag,  spool  case,  pincushion, 
two  work  aprons,  etc.  In  making  these  all  the  simple  hand  and  ma- 
chine stitches,  seams,  bias  folds,  bias  seams,  and  the  principles  of 
measuring  are  taught.  During  the  next  two  months  the  dressmaking 
pupils  make  children's  simple  garments,  as  rompers,  simple  dre«es, 
underwear,  and  Russian  suits.  In  the  next  two  months  finer  gar- 
ments are  made,  as  underwear,  involving  the  use  of  lace  and  embroid- 
ery, and  children's  coats  and  bonnets.  Then  the  elementary  dress- 
making, which  consists  largely  of  making  unlined  dresses  and  shirt 
waists,  is  taken  up.  This  work  lasts  for  about  three  months.  The 
school  furnishes  all  the  materials  used  and  the  product  is  sold.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  more  advanced  dressmaking  is  taught.  The 
practice  work  is  on  garments  made  to  order  for  patrons  of  the  school, 
and  consists  of  all  kinds  of  dresses  and  waists  except  tailored  suits. 
The  pupils  are  not  taught  drafting,  cutting,  nor  fitting,  but  rather  the 
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work  of  a  dressmaker's  assistant,  such  as  work  on  linings,  sleeves, 
skirts,  waists,  and  finishing,  under  supervision.  The  foregoing  illus- 
trates in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  school,  but  the  length  of  time 
a  pupil  stays  depends  upon  her  adaptability  and  previous  experience. 

The  milUnery  pupils  after  the  first  month  make  wire  fntmes  on 
models  made  by  the  most  advanced  pupils.  Following  this  they 
cover  frames  with  various  kinds  of  materials,  make  buckram  frames, 
make  over  hats,  sew  straw,  and  make  simple  hats  that  would  cost  less 
than  $5.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  course  the  millinery  pupils 
are  taught  to  make  jabots,  hatbands,  ornaments,  and  fancy  articles 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  at  such  work  during  the  slack 
season  of  the  millinery  trade.  This  is  called  the  millinery  extension 
course. 

The  pupils  learning  the  operating  of  power  sewing  machines  are 
first  taught  the  management  and  care  of  the  machine,  then  simple 
stitching  without  basting  and  the  making  of  sheets  and  pillowcases. 
Finally,  hospital  garments,  shirt  waists,  and  underwear  are  made. 
They  also  learn  to  operate  a  tucking  machine,  a  two-needle  machine, 
and  a  buttonhole  machine.  In  the  straw  sewing  (on  power  mar 
chines)  the  pupils  are  taught  the  sewing  of  various  kinds  of  straw. 
In  this  also  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil  determines  the  time  required 
to  learn  the  work,  the  time  varying  from  six  months  for  a  clever  giil 
to  a  year  for  the  less  clever.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  all 
pupils  who  take  power  sewing  machine  operating  both  cloth  and  straw 
sewing,  so  that  the  operating  on  cloth  may  furnish  them  employment 
during  the  slack  season  of  the  straw-sewing  trade. 

The  school  hours  are  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday  to 
Friday,  inclusive.  One  hour  is  allowed  for  luncheon.  The  190ShlO 
term  of  the  school  opened  September  15,  1909,  and  closed  June  22, 
1910.  The  regular  summer  term  is  scheduled  to  begin  July  6  and 
close  the  last  Friday  in  August.  The  work  of  the  summer  term  is 
not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  winter  term,  but  the  hours 
are  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  and  fewer  pupils  attei^d.  There  is  a  week's 
holiday  at  Christmas  and  also  at  Easter.  No  reference  or  textr- 
books  on  industrial  subjects  are  used.  Textbooks  for  the  academic 
subjects  are  furnished  free. 

There  were  two  teachers  employed  in  the  school  in  1909-10  for 
instructing  girls  in  practice  work  in  dressmaking,  two  for  teaching 
millinery,  and  one  for  teaching  power  sewing  machine  operating. 
The  teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  trades. 
The  school  has  experienced  difficulty  in  retaining  trade  teachers 
because  of  the  better  salaries  offered  by  other  institutions.  The 
school  is  housed  in  a  building  bought  by  the  city  for  $40,000  in 
September,  1909.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  $3,000  and  was 
furnished  partly  by  the  founders  of  the  school  and  partly  by  the 
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public-school  authorities.  Half  of  the  expenses  of  the  school  are 
met  by  the  city  and  half  by  the  State.  There  is  no  tuition  fee 
charged  to  residents  of  Boston.  The  tuition  for  nonresidents  of 
Boston  is  paid  by  the  town  from  which  they  come.  The  estimated 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  from  September,  1909,  to  May, 
1910;  was  $4,200.  As  already  noted,  the  products  are  sold,  and  the 
receipts  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  The  products  con- 
sist of  straw  hats,  underwear^  aprons,  shirt  waists,  dresses,  miUinery 
goods,  jabots,  embroidered  novelties  in  neckwear,  etc.  The  school 
has  regular  customers  who  purchase  these  articles. 

The  school  authorities  consider  that  it  would  take  two  or  three 
years  for  a  pupil  to  learn  in  a  shop  what  she  learns  here  in  a  year, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  individuality  and  experience  of  the 
pupil.  They  report  that  it  takes  from  one  and  one-half  years  to 
ihiee  years  to  make  a  finished  dressmaker  or  milliner  out  of  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school,  depending  on  the  pupil  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  shop  in  which  she  finds  employment.  The  power 
sewing  machine  operating  graduate  of  the  school  have  only  to  work 
up  their  speed  in  order  to  be  rated  as  skilled  operators.  The  school 
reports  a  greater  demand  for  its  pupils  than  can  be  supplied  and 
that  they  never  have  difficulty  in  placing  qualified  pupils  in  positions. 
Graduates  of  the  school  are  said  to  have  the  reputation  of  being 
more  adaptable  and  responsible  than  those  who  receive  their  training 
in  a  shop;  as  a  consequence  the  graduates  can  hold  their  own  as 
general  workwomen.  Employers  of  graduates  of  the  school  are 
reported  as  showing  great  appreciation  of  the  school  and  its  work. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  a  few  cases  to  afford  pupils  trade  experience 
by  placing  them  in  shops  before  the  completion  of  their  course  in 
school.  This  proved  a  failure,  because  they  refused  to  give  up  their 
wages  and  employment  and  return  to  the  school. 

The  school  employs  two  women  as  vocational  assistants  whose 
duty  is  twofold  in  character — to  connect  the  school  and  the  home  and 
the  school  and  the  shop.  By  visiting  the  home  it  is  discovered  how 
much  of  responsibility  the  girl  will  be  expected  to  assume  as  a  wage 
earner,  and  how  soon  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. These  conditions,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  girFs 
own  tastes  and  inclinations;  help  to  determine  the  trade  the  girl 
will  take  up.  The  shops  applying  to  the  school  for  girls  are  also 
investigated,  and  reports  on  workroom  conditions,  light,  air,  etc., 
are  made.  After  a  girl  is  placed  the  vocational  assistant  keeps  in 
touch  with  her,  advising  her  in  the  emei^encies  that  arise,  and 
adjusting  relations  between  her  and  her  employer  when  necessary. 

The  school  is  planning  to  introduce  a  two-year  course  of  study  in 
the  near  future. 
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lOLWAUKBB  SCHOOL  OF  TRADES  FOR  GIRLS,  lOLWAUKEB,  WIS. 

Another  institution  which  resembles  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls,  of  New  York  City,  is  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Girls, 
This  school  was  organized  late  in  1909  by  the  board  of  school  directors 
of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  through  the  authorization  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. The  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given  are  millinery  and 
dressmaking.  In  May,  1910,  there  were  43  pupils  in  millinery  and  47 
pupils  in  dressmaking,  making  a  total  of  90  pupils.  The  selection  of 
the  trade  work  to  be  taught  was  made  by  the  advisory  committee  on 
trade  schools  and  approved  by  the  school  board.  Local  trade  condi- 
tions and  the  opportunities  for  employment  were  considered  in  reach- 
ing a  decision. 

The  expense  of  the  school  is  met  by  the  city.  A  building  was  re- 
modeled at  a  cost  of  $3,800  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  school.  The  equip- 
ment is  valued  at  $4,500.  No  fees  are  charged  for  instruction  except 
to  nonresidents  of  Milwaukee  and  persons  over  20  years  of  age.  Any 
girl  who  is  14  years  of  age,  or  over,  who  can  read  and  write  Ehiglish  and 
knows  the  elements  of  arithmetic  can  attend  the  school.  Pupils  can 
enter  at  any  time  during  the  year.  They  do  not  earn  an3rthing  while 
in  the  school  either  in  wages  for  part-time  work  or  from  the  sate  of 
finished  products. 

The  hours  spent  each  day  in  the  school  are  from  8 :30  in  the  morning 
tmtU  noon  and  from  1  p.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Instruction  is  given  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  and  the  school  is  open  50  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  correlation  of  academic  and  practice  work  of  the  trade 
and  the  time  spent  on  each  are  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  Manhattan 
and  the  Boston  trade  schools  for  girls,  and  do  not  need  further 
description  here.  The  cooking  course  is  emphasized  somewhat  more 
in  this  school  than  in  the  two  already  described.  The  school  was  still 
too  young  when  visited  to  make  definite  statements  concerning  the 
plan  of  the  practice  work,  the  length  of  time  which  the  girls  will  spend 
in  the  school,  the  demand  in  the  trade  for  graduates,  or  the  placing 
of  pupils. 

There  were  seven  teachers  employed  in  the  school  in  1909-10.  Of 
these,  two  gave  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  two  in  millinery.  The 
remaining  teachers  were  the  director,  a  teacher  of  academic  subjects 
and  physical  culture,  and  a  teacher  of  cooking.  One  teacher  of  dress- 
making and  one  millinery  teacher  were  women  of  long  experience  in 
the  trade.  The  second  teacher  of  millinery  had  two  years'  experience 
in  teaching  that  subject. 

All  materials  for  practice  work  are  furnished  by  the  city,  and  the 
hats  and  dresses  which  are  made  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
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CLARA  D£  HIRSCH  TRADE  SCHOOL,  NEW  TORK»  H .  T. 

The  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  for  Working  Girls,  of  New  York  City, 
was  founded  April  30,  1897,  but  was  not  opened  until  October,  1899. 
One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  institution  is  its  trade-training 
department,  or  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  young  girls  in  as 
short  a  time  as  practicable  for  trade  work,  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  13  members,  mainly  wealthy  women  of  varied  philan- 
thropic interests.  An  advisory  committee,  composed  of  six  members 
chosen  from  among  the  directors,  with  the  addition  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal, has  direct  supervision  over  the  school  work.  The  board  of 
directors  is  a  self-perpetuating  body,  and  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  are  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  aim  of  the 
school  18  to  give  trade  training  to  very  poor  young  girls  and  to  immi- 
grants who  are  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  The  natural 
drift  of  such  girls  is  into  unskilled  needlework,  for  which  there  is  a 
great  demand  in  New  York.  It  was  believed  by  the  directors  that 
this  drift  could  not  be  stemmed  even  were  it  attempted,  and  that  it 
was  better  to  train  girls  to  such  skill  in  this  work  as  would  enable  them 
to  earn  a  decent  living  than  to  tty  to  divert  them  from  it.  The  deci- 
sion  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  was  made  by  the  board  of  directors 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  school.  At  first  only 
hand  sewing  was  taught,  but  in  1902  dressmaking  was  included  and 
in  1904  millinery.  The  trade  courses  offered  in  the  school  and  the 
number  of  pupils  in  each  on  June  1,1910,  were  as  follows:  Hand  sew- 
ing, 16;  sewing  machine  operating  (including  underwear  making),  25; 
millinery^  18;  dressmaking,  12;  total,  71. 

The  pupils  of  the  school  are  composed  of  two  classes,  viz,  those 
who  reside  in  the  home  and  those  who  reside  outside.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  all  pupils  must  be  Jewish  girls.  Girls  not  less  than  14  and 
not  over  17  years  of  age  are  eligible  to  admission  to  the  school.  Occa- 
sionally a  girl  over  17  years  of  age  is  admitted.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  school  to  give  preference  to  those  girls  who  are  dependent  and 
most  in  need  of  the  school's  instruction,  and  the  case  of  each  appli- 
cant is  carefully  investigated  by  the  school  authorities  before  action 
is  taken.  Pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time  during  the  year.  After, 
six  months  of  training  the  dressmaking  girls  are  paid  II  a  week.  By 
far  the  largest  number  of  the  girls  have  their  board,  room,  and  laundry 
furnished  to  them  without  cost.  Only  10  out  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  in  1909-10  were  nonresidents. 

The  school  program  is  elastic  and  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils,  the  instruction  given  being  individual  in  type.  The  pu]>ils 
in  the  millinery  class  are  expected  to  complete  the  course  in  from 
six  months  to  one  year;  those  in  hand  sewing  and  machine  operating. 
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including  underwear  making,  in  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  years; 
those  in  dressmaking  in  one  year.  Upon  entering  the  school  the 
pupil  is  admitted  to  the  hand-sewing  class^  and  as  soon  as  she  becomes 
skilled  in  one  department  she  is  passed  on  to  another. 

Besides  mere  practice  work,  the  following  articles  are  made  or 
worked  upon  in  the  hand-sewing  class:  Towels,  napkins,  aprons,  flan- 
nel skirts,  hen[istitched  handkercliiefs,  stockings  in  need  of  darning, 
skirts  and  shirts  in  need  of  patching,  embroidered  napkins,  curtains, 
aprons,  and  uniforms  in  need  of  buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  time 
for  this  work  varies'  very  greatly.  Some  girls  can  finish  it  in  three 
months,  others  take  a  full  year. 

In  the  sewing  machine  operating  class  the  girls  are  taught  the  use 
of  the  foot-power  sewing  machine  very  thoroughly,  including  the  use 
of  all  machine  attachments  and  the  care  of  the  machine.  The  school 
also  owns  one  electric-power  machine,  and  each  girl  learns  the  use  of 
this  machine.  All  kinds  of  stitching  and  all  kinds  of  operations 
which  can  be  performed  on  the  sewing  machine  are  taught  in  the 
making  of  colored  and  white  aprons,  zephyr  petticoats,  gowns,  draw- 
ers, yokes  on  shirts,  corset  covers,  white  or  black  sateen  skirts,  stu- 
dents' house  dresses,  fancy  pieces,  such  as  infants'  dresses,  embroidered 
sofa  cushions,  hand-embroidered  imderwear,  kimonos,  and  household 
articles,  such  as  dresses,  aprons,  curtains,  towels,  and  napkins.  Some 
girls  have  completed  the  course  in  four  months  and  others  have  taken 
a  year  for  it.  After  the  completion  of  this  course  girla  may  go  to 
work  if  they  desire.  If  they  remain,  they  go  into  the  dressmaking 
department,  which  is  managed  on  business  principles  and  is  con- 
ducted more  like  a  workshop  than  a  classroom.-  The  woman  who 
has  charge  of  the  work  is  a  competent  dressmaker  who  conducted  an 
establishment  of  her  own  before  coming  to  the  school. 

The  millinery  department  is  in  charge  of  a  practical  nulliner  who 
has  had  experience  in  several  millinery  establishments  in  New  York 
City  and  who  keeps  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  trade  tlirough 
these  shops.  Her  department  is  managed  as  a  business  shop,  and 
custom  hats  are  turned  out  for  customers  of  the  school.  The  aim  is  to 
have  the  pupils  get  a  training  very  closely  resembling  what  they  wiQ 
find  in  the  trade. 

An  hour  on  one  evening  in  the  week  is  given  over  to  physical  train- 
ing and  one  evening  to  instruction  in  mending  and  darning — i.  e., 
the  care  of  their  own  clothes.  Each  girl  on  entering  the  school  is 
examined  by  the  physician,  who  is  a  regular  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  home,  and  if  any  treatment  is  necessary  she  receives  proper  care 
immediately.  Since  many  of  the  girls  are  ignorant  and  uncared  for 
in  the  extreme,  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  teaching  them  the 
fundamental  principles  of  proper  living  and  care  of  themselves.  As 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  girls  are  under  the  constant  care  of  the 
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school  authorities;  they  can  see  not  only  that  such  mstructions  are 
carried  out,  but  also  that  the  giris  have  nourishing  food  to  eat  and 
proper  social  recreation.  The  school  authorities  place  as  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  direction  of  the  girls'  activities  outside  of  actual  trade 
training  hours  as  upon  the  actual  training  for  earning  wages.  In  the 
evenings  the  pupils  also  have  the  opportunity  to  mingle  with  girls 
who  are  out  earning  their  living,  but  who  continue  to  live  in  the  home. 

AU  the  pupils  of  the  school,  no  matter  what  trade  they  are  learning; 
are  taught  elementary  arithmetic,  reading;  composition,  and  liistoiy, 
The  normal  division  of  time  is  3^  hours  a  week  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects and  27  hours  a  week  devoted  to  practice  work.  There  are  four 
classes  in  these  subjects,  which  are  graded  according  to  the  relative 
advancement  of  the  pupils.  The  most  elementary,  or  primary  class, 
is  composed,  in  the  main,  of  immigrant  girls  who  have  had  little  or 
no  schooling.  Occasionally  there  is  a  pupil  who  is  unable  to  speak 
the  English  language,  and  in  such  case  she  is  instructed  individually 
until  she  has  learned  enough  to  fit  her  for  one  of  the  four  regular 
classes.  There  is  instruction  in  these  subjects  daily  from  Monday 
to  Friday;  inclusive;  of  each  week,  but  the  periods  apportioned  to 
each  subject  are  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  needs  of  the  classes 
may  demand.  Therf  is  one  exception  to  this  class  program,  viz: 
During  the  last  six  months  in  the  dressmaking  department  the  pupils 
are  given  no  academic  instruction,  but  ^Treqirired  to  devote  the 
entire  time  to  the  trade.  The  school  year  is  comprised  of  48  weeks, 
beginning  September  1  and  closing  July  31.  No  textbooks  are  used 
in  the  school.  The  school  confers  neither  diploma  nor  certificate 
upon  the  pupils  on  completion  of  the  courses.  For  the  school  year 
1909-10,  of  the  millinery  pupils  about  20  per  cent  left  the  school 
before  completing  the  course;  and  about  8  per  cent  of  the  hand- 
sewing  and  machine-operating  pupils  left.  None  of  the  pupils  of  the 
dressmaking  class  left  during  the  year. 

Five  teachers  are  employed  by  the  school;  one  for  academic  and 
four  for  trade  instruction.  The  academic  teacher  was  obtained  from 
a  college  and  the  teachers  of  practice  work  from  the  trades.  The 
school  has  experienced  no  difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  qualified 
to  teach  trade  work. 

The  school  occupies  a  part  of  the  building  which  constitutes  the 
home.  The  institution  was  endowed  by  its  founder,  and  out  of  the 
income  arising  from  the  investment  of  this  fimd  the  school  derives 
such  revenue  as  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  A  tuition  fee  of  $2 
per  month  is  charged  to  those  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  the  home,  provided  such  pupils  can  afford  to  pay  it;  if  not, 
instruction  is  given  free  of  charge.  Orphan  institutions  or  relatives 
of  resident  pupils  sometimes  pay  from  $1  to  $3  a  week  for  their  board, 
room^  and  trade  instruction.    Provision  is  made  for  from  30  to  40 
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free  pupils  who  have  no  one  who  can  pay  anything  for  them.  The 
cost  of  materials  used  in  the  school  during  the  year,  April  1,  1909,  to 
March  31,  1910,  was  $2,422.95.  The  school's  marketable  products 
are  hats  and  dresses,  and  these  are  sold  to  private  indiyiduals  who 
order  such  articles.  During  the  year  April  1, 1909,  to  March  31, 1910, 
the  receipts  to  the  school  from  articles  made  therein  and  sold  wete 
as  follows: 

DresBinaking $3,298.97 

Millinery 784.83 

Hand  sewing  and  machine  operating 171. 59 

Total 4,255.39 

Thus  the  cost  of  materials  for  the  school  year  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  sale  of  products  made  from  these  materials. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Clara  de  Hirsch  Home  is  to  furnish  a 
home  for  working  girls.  The  school  of  the  home  undertakes  to  so  in- 
struct its  pupils  in  the  trades  work  taught  as  to  supersede  the  necessity 
for  a  period  of  learning  in  those  occupations.  It  is  stated  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  their  courses,  the  pupils  can  enter  the 
trades  mentioned  and  receive  wages  from  the  very  beginning,  ranging 
from  $5  to  $8  a  week.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  is  frequent  demand 
by  employers  for  pupils  of  the  school.  The  attitude  toward  the 
school  of  those  acquainted  with  its  operations  is  favorable.  The  fact 
that  for  the  greatest  number  of  the  pupils  the  school  can  take  entire 
direction  of  them  for  the  period  of  time  that  they  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion, gives  an  opportunity  to  send  out  healthy  girls  of  regular  habits 
as  well  as  trained  workers. 

PASCAL  mSTITDTE,  HEW  YORK,  K.  Y. 

The  main  course  in  Pascal  Institute,  of  New  York  City,  is  a  dress- 
making course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  fit  yoxing  girls  to  be  seam- 
stresses and  dressmakers'  assistants  in  small  shops  in  the  city.  The 
school  also  offers  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  for  pupils  with  ' 
some  experience  in  those  trades.  Private  lessons  are  given  to  dress- 
makerS;  miUiners,  cooks,  and  nurses.  The  school  was  established  in 
December,  1898,  by  the  present  director,  a  woman  with  long  experi- 
ence in  looking  after  poor  children  in  thex^ity,  who  felt  the  need  of  trade 
training  for  girls  in  imskilled  occupations.  She  was  assisted  by  the 
head  of  a  large  dressmaking  establishment  and  others  who  donated 
the  money  to  start  the  school.  These  have  since  formed  themselves 
into  the  '' Pascal  Institute  Association"  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  school  financially,  either  by  donations  from  among  themselves 
or  others.  The  board  of  directors  are  practically  all  philanthropic 
women.  An  advisory  board  made  up  of  ministers  and  philanthro- 
pists is  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors.    The  director  has  entire 
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charge  of  the  school  and  introduced  instruction  in  the  dressmaking 
trade  because  of  the  demand  in  shops  of  the  city  for  trained  workers 
and  in  the  homes  for  trained  seamstresses.  Both  day  and  evening 
instruction  is  given  to  girls  and  women  who  want  sewing  and  cooking 
for  distinctly  home  work,  but  that  feature  of  the  school  is  not  included 
in  this  report.  Tliere  are  several  small  dressmaking  estabhshments 
which  employ  girls  from  the  school  and  there  is  said  to  be  a  steady 
demand  for  trained  seamstresses  for  work  by  the  day.  The  girls  are 
not  trained  for  or  placed  in  large  dressmaking  estabhshments. 

in  the  regular  dressmaking  course  there  was  an  average  attendance 
in  January,  1910,  of  36  pupils.  Any  girl  14  years  of  age  or  over,  who 
applies  may  attend  the  school  and  may  enter  at  any  time.  The  length 
of  the  regular  course  is  somewhat  indefinite,  but  covers  about  nine 
months,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils.  They  begin  with  plain 
sewing  and*  work  into  dressmaking  as  they  advance.  Before  the 
course  is  finished  they  are  taught  a  little  of  all  features  of  dressmaking, 
even  to  some  instruction  in  costume  designing.  Some  attention  is 
also  given  to  remodeling  and  renovating  clothes.  In  addition,  they  ' 
receive  some  instruction  in  millinery.  If  a  girl  shows  a  bent  in  that 
direction,  she  may  branch  off  and  do  all  her  work  in  millinery.  Each 
day  the  pupils  have  a  cooking  lesson,  and  before  they  leave  the  school 
are  taught  the  proper  serving  of  a  meal.  The  aim  of  the  cooking 
lessons  is  to  give  each  girl  knowledge  of  the  proper  preparation  of  very 
simple  home  food  and  the  serving  of  that  food  to  a  small  family. 

The  school  makes  underwear  and  dresses  for  private  customers  who 
usually  furnish  their  own  materials.  When  they  do  not,  the  school 
buys  the  materials  and  sells  the  finished  product.  The  hours  of 
instruction  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  lunch  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  opening  exercises.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  is 
devoted  to  practice  work,  except  the  time  (about  an  hour)  allowed 
for  the  cooking  lesson.  Instruction  is  given  on  every  week  day  except 
Saturday.  The  school  year  is  42  weeks  in  length,  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  July  1 .  The  school  is  also  open  six  weeks  in  summer, 
but  the  work  is  not  strictly  trade  work.  Each  girl  who  completes  her 
course  and  leaves  the  school  is  given  a  letter  stating  what  she  is  able 
to  do. 

There  are  five  teachers  employed  in  the  school  including  the  cooking 
teacher.    Two  teachers  have  had  trade  experience. 

The  school  rents  an  old  residence  in  the  center  of  the  uptown  dis- 
trict of  New  York.  It  has  an  equipment  valued  at  about  $500. 
The  regular  day  pupils  pay  $5  a  month  for  instruction.  All  pupils 
who  take  special  work  pay  by  the  number  of  lessons  which  they  take. 
As  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  reach  poor  girb  primarily,  six 
scholarships  have  been  established  for  girls  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  tuition.  There  is  said  to  be  more  of  a  demand  for  these  scholar- 
ships than  there  is  money  with  which  to  supply  them. 
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CHICAGO  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

This  is  a  charitable  undertaking,  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Boys'  Club,  an  incorporated  organization  of  business  and 
philanthropic  men  interested  in  the  welfare  of  very  poor  boys  and 
girls  of  the  city.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  bequests  and  voluntary 
contributions  from  interested  people.  It  was  opened  in  November, 
1907,  but  the  enrollment  is  still  very  small — a  total  of  18  pupils  at 
the  time  the  school  was  visited,  8  of  whom  were  learning  millinery 
and  10  dressmaking.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  gather  in  very 
poor  girls,  keep  them  from  the  street,  and  fit  them  to  earn  a  living  in 
more  skilled  occupations  than  those  into  which  they  would  otherwise 
drift.  Dressmaking  was  introduced  because  it  was  known  that  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  unskilled  girls  in  the  sweatshops  of  Chicago 
who  might  be  trained  to  do  skilled  work  in  the  sewing  tr^tdes.  Like- 
wise it  was  known  that  Chicago  is  a  great  wholesale  millinery  center 
and  that  large  numbers  of  women  and  girls  are  employed  in  this  trade. 
No  certificates  for  completed  work  are  given  by  the  school,  but  when  a 
girl  is  considered  competent  to  take  a  position  in  her  trade,  the  school 
finds  a  place  for  her.  Except  in  rare  cases,  the  school  does  not  Recom- 
mend pupils  who  have  been  in  the  school  less  than  a  year,  and  a  pupil 
is  encouraged  to  stay  longer  if  possible.  Thus  the  skill  of  the  girl  on 
leaving  the  school  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  time  spent  in 
the  school.  In  some  cases,  since  many  of  the  girls  come  from  very 
poor  families,  either  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  the  Chicago 
Boys'  Club  pays  a  wage  to  the  family  of  a  pupil  in  order  that  the  child 
may  continue  to  attend.  In  such  cases  the  pupils  are  compelled  to 
attend  regularly.  Sometimes  the  aid  consists  only  in  paying  the 
pupil's  car  fare  to  and  from  school. 

Any  girl  between  the  ages  of  13  and  21  may  attend  the  school. 
There  is  no  academic  work,  aU  the  time  in  the  school  being  devoted 
to  practice  work.  Sessions  are  held  daily  from  9  aT  m.  to  4  p.  m., 
with  1^  hours  of  noon  recess,  from  Monday  to  Friday  of  each  week. 
The  school  is  open  52  weeks  in  the  year.  Two  teachers  are  employed, 
one  a  milliner  with  10  years'  experience  in  the  trade,  the  other  a 
dressmaker  with  4  years'  experience.  The  girls  taking  the  mUluiery 
work  all  expect  to  go  into  the  trade.  Some  of  the  girls  take  the  dress- 
making for  home  use.  Custom  work  is  done  largely  on  orders  from 
friends  of  girls  in  the  school  and  articles  are  made  up  and  sold  in  a 
public  exhibit.    Materials  are  furnished  by  the  school. 

At  present  the  school  occupies  two  small  rooms  over  a  tailor  shop 
in  a  three-story  tenement  house.  The  equipment  is  valued  at  about 
$250.  During  the  year  1909-10  about  $200  was  spent  for  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  school.     No  fees  are  charged  to  pupUs. 
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JEWISH  KITCHBN  GARDEN  ASSOCUTION  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR 

GIRLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

The  Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  primarily  a  charitable  institution,  but 
having  a  trade-school  feature  which  is  worthy  of  description  here. 
It  was  established  by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  that  city  to 
keep  girls  from  going  into  unskilled  factory  work.  The  purpose  of 
the  instruction  is  to  fit  very  poor  girls  to  enter  the  millinery  and 
dressmaking  trades.  The  dressmaking  course  was  established  in 
1893  because  of  a  demand  for  skilled  seamstresses  to  do  sewing  by 
the  day  in  homes.  The  millinery  instruction  was  introduced  in  1909 
when  a  group  of  wholesale  milliners  agreed  to  give  positions  to 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  school  is  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  but  they  act 
upon  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee.  It  is  expected  that  the 
instruction  given  in  the  school  will  cover  the  period  of  time  necessary 
to  learn  the  essentials  of  millinery  trade.  The  training  given  in 
dressmaking  is  expected  to  make  skilled  seamstresses.  There  were 
enrolled  in  the  school  in  1910  fifteen  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  class 
and  nine  pupils  in  the  millinery  class.  Any  Jewish  girl  12  years  of 
age  or  over  who  will  come  regularly  is  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  the 
school  and  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year.  The  school  does 
a  great  deal  of  custom  work  and  each  pupil  is  paid  according  to  her 
experience  and  ability.  The  older  girls  frequently  go  to  private 
homes  to  sew  by  the  day.  When  doing  this  they  earn  from  $1  to 
$1.50  a  day.  When  a  piece  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  school  the 
time  which  each  girl  spends  on  the  article  is  carefully  recorded  and 
she  is  paid  on  a  time  basis.  The  more  experience  and  skill  possessed 
by  the  girl  the  more  she  will  earn  in  an  hour.  Each  girl  is  paid  on 
Friday  for  all  work- done  during  the  week.  Many  of  the  girls  are  so 
poor  that  they  are  dependent  on  this  money,  and  could  not  attend 
the  school  unless  they  earned  something.  During  the  year  1909-10 
$1,801  was  paid  to  studetits  in  this  way. 

Each  girl  gets  individual  instruction  and  is  given  a  certificate 
when  the  director  believes  her  proficient.  There  is  no  set  course  of 
study  or  prescribed  length  of  time  for  any  subject.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  varies  greatly  during  the  year.  Plain  sewing 
is  the  beginning  of  the  dressmaking  course.  Some  pupils  take  only 
plain  sewing  and  then  go  out  and  do  work  by  the  day.  Others 
take  up  more  advanced  work  in  dressmaking.  They  have  to  be 
proficient  in  both  before  they  can  graduate  and  obtain  a  certificate 
from  the  school.  Embroidery  is  also  taught  in  connection  with  the 
dressmaking  course,  but  is  purely  voluntary.  A  few  take  embroid- 
ery after  the  plain  sewing  work.     The  first  work  done  is  usually 
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more  or  less  faulty  and  is  sold  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  market 
price  to  patrons  of  the  school  who  are  willing  to  take  such  work. 
Materials  are  usually  furnished  by  customers  and  money  paid 
in  by  them  is  divided  among  the  girls.  The  millinery  course 
is  still  very  unsettled.  For  beginners  an  attempt  is  made  to 
follow  a  regular  course^  but  some  girls  enter  the  school  during 
the  slack  season  in  the  trade  to  get  practice  on  more  advanced 
work  than  they  have  been  doing.  No  academic  instruction  is  given 
in  the  school.  The  entire  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  the 
exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  20  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  is  devoted  to  practice  work.  Instruction  is 
given  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Sunday  morning  there 
are  sewing  classes  for  school  children,  and  some  of  the  pupils  of  the 
trade  school  attend  these  classes  either  as  pupils  or  teachers.  Such 
attendance  is  voluntary.     The  school  is  open  throughout  the  year. 

Three  teachers  are  employed,  a  practical  dressmaker  and  her 
assistant  and  a  practical  milliner. 

A  part  of  a  settlement  house  is  used  for  this  school,  and  the  equip- 
ment consists  of  tables  and  ordinary  sewing  machines*  No  fees  of 
any  kind  are  charged  for  instruction.  Rather,  the  pupils  earn  money 
while  getting  their  training  in  the  way  already  described.  The 
school  has  found  that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  dressmakers  and 
seamstresses  from  the  school  than  they  can  supply.  Several  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  have  establishments  of  their  own. 

HEBREW  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  work  of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  of  New  York 
City,  began  in  an  East-Side  Sabbath  school  30  years  ago.  It  was 
organized  as  a  day  school  in  1897. 

The  school  is  nonsectarian,  but  its  membership  ia  largely  made  up 
of  Jewish  girls  and  its  finances  are  exclusively  imder  Jewish 
control.  The  teachers  of  the  school  are  non-Jewish.  The  work  of 
the  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz,  the  commercial  course 
and  the  industrial  course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  only 
the  industrial  work  of  the  school  will  be  considered.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  primarily  to  equip  girls  for  home  makers,  through  a 
proper  course  of  mental,  ethical,  and  physical  training.  However,  it 
was  discovered  that  they  must  first  be  prepared  to  earn  their  living, 
for  the  records  show  a  very  large  per  cent  who  go  into  gainful  occupa- 
tions. The  school  recognizes  this  economic  need  of  its  pupils,  and 
gives  them  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  the  school 
prepared  to  be  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  assistants.  A  series  of 
*' scholarship  funds  "  has  been  established  in  the  school,  the  interest  on 
each  of  which  provides  for  the  free  education  of  one  girl  each  year. 
Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  establishes  one  of  the  funds.     These 
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"scholarship  funds"  provide  an  endowment  tending  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  school  and  the  enlargement  of  its  work.  Thirteen  of 
these ' '  funds  "  have  already  been  created.  The  school  has  no  relation 
to  or  affiliation  with  any  industrial  establishment  or  any  other  school. 
Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  trustees 
and  an  advisory  committee  on  education  chosen  by  the  trustees.  The 
board  of  trustees  is  made  up  of  29  men  and  women  of  philanthropic 
interests;  while  the  advisory  committee  is  composed  of  3  prominent 
educators.  The  occupations  taught  in  the  school  are  dressmaking*/ 
^nbroidery,  and  millinery'.  The  number  of  pUpik  in  these  courses  on 
July  12, 1910,  was  110.  Oirls  who  are  able  to  attend  the  public  high 
school  are  not  accepted  as  pupils  and  those  who  are  accepted  must 
promise  to  remain  pupils  of  the  school  at  least  18  months.  The 
minimum  age  at  which  pupils  are  accepted  is  usually  14  years  and 
the  maximum  age  is  17  years.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  enter  either 
on  September  1  or  March  1  of  each  year.  The  economic  pressure 
upon  the  families  of  some  of  the  girls  is  so  great  that  many  girls 
without  outside  aid  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  school.  Such 
families  are  given  regular  weekly  aid  by  some  patron  of  the  school 
until  the  girl  can  finish  her  course.  The  subjects  taught,  exclusive  of 
shop  work,  are  arithmetic,  composition,  literature,  drawing,  physi- 
ology and  hygiene,  ethics,  gymnasium  work,  swinuning,  and  music. 
Pupils  give  15i  hours  to  practice  work,  9  to  acaden[iic  subjects, 
1^  to  cooking,  and  6f  to  physical  tnuning,  ethical  training,  and 
music.  A  total  of  32^  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  school  work. 
The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  8.30. a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1 
to  4  p.  m.,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  school  is  open  the 
whole  year  and  vacations  are  granted  only  imder  order  of  a  physician. 
However,  work  during  the  siinmier  is  made  much  lighter  and  there  is 
more  gymnasium  practice  and  swimming. 

In  the  time  devoted  to  practice  work  the  pupils  are  first  taught  the 
rudiments  of  sewing.  As  they  become  proficient,  they  make  simple 
garments,  as  aprons  and  underwear.  As  these  are  more  or  less  faulty, 
they  are  sold  at  cost  to  pupils.  Then  the  making  of  more  elaborate 
underwear  and  shirt  waists  is  taught,  as  well  as  hand  embroidery. 
This  is  called  the  manual  order  division,  because  garments  are  made 
to  order  here  for  customers.  All  girls  get  some  instruction  in  mil- 
linery, and  at  the  end  of  the  more  elementary  work  can  begin  to 
speciidize.  Those  who  seem  to  be  most  fitted  for  millinery  and  wish 
to  earn  their  living  in  that  Une  of  work  get  more  instruction  in  the 
making  of  hats.  Others  take  more  advanced  instruction  in  dress- 
making and  make  dresses  for  themselves  and  others. 

The  laa^est  amount  of  the  materials  used  are  furnished  by  the 
school.  Pupils  furnish  material  for  articles  made  for  themselves  or 
buy  it  at  cost  from  the  school.    Recently  a  school  shop  has  been 
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established  to  provide  further  practice  for  girls  after  they  have 
finished  the  regular  school  course.  It  is  planned  to  give  a  six  months' 
course  in  the  school  shop  to  graduates  who  can  devote  their  entire 
time  to  practice  work.  While  getting  this  added  training,  they  are 
p{iid  a  small  wage — S2  per  week  at  the  start  and  more  as  they  advance. 
No  such  provision  is  made  for  millinery  girls;  so  they  have  to  be 
placed  in  the  trade  to  get  experience.  The  school  maintains  an 
employment  bureau  to  secure  positions  for  graduates.  The  greatest 
demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  comes  from  small  shops  and  manufao- 
turers  where  careful  work  is  wanted.  It  is  said  that  large  manufac- 
turers will  not  pay  what  the  girls  are  worth. 

The  fundamental  principles  only  of  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  are  taught  in  this  school.  Speed%must  be  obtained  in  the 
trade,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  graduate  of  the  school  with  proper 
opportunity  can  become  an  expert  in  one  branch  of  the  trade  in  a 
year.  At  present  all  advanced  training  for  a  finished  dressmaker  has 
to  be  secured  in  shops,  and  frequently  a  girl  never  gets  the  opportu- 
nity for  such  training.  A  few  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are  now 
forewomen  or  hold  responsible  executive  positions,  but  they  have 
grown  into  these  and  are  not  directly  prepared  by  the  school  for  such 
positions. 

Six  teachers  were  employed  in  1909-10  to  give  instruction  in 
practice  work  in  dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  millinery.  Two  of 
these  teachers  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  taught  and  all  six 
had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade.  The  school  has  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  retaining  teachers  qualified  to  teach  trade  work, 
and  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
advance  their  salaries.  The  need  for  normal  industrial  schools  is 
regarded  by  the  officials  of  this  school  as  being  very  great. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  school  cost  $432,000,  the  money  for 
the  purpose  having  been  donated  by  different  persons.  The  school 
equipment  for  trade  instruction  is  valued  at  $2,000.  The  financial 
assistance  received  by  the  school  during  the  year  1909-10  amounted 
to  $49,771.76,  this  sum  being  derived  from  voluntary  contributions. 
There  is  also  a  fund  known  as  the  '' Pupils  endowment  fimd,"  amount- 
ing to  $5,120.87,  which  is  made  up  of  small  amounts  contributed 
weekly  by  former  pupils  of  the  school.  The  regular  initiation  or  entry 
fee  to  the  school  is  $2,  and  then  5  cents  a  week  is  exacted  as  fee  for 
instruction.  However,  if  after  investigation  it  is  foimd  that  the 
family  of  an  applicant  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  entrance  fee  or  the  fee 
for  instruction,  a  free  scholarship  may  be  granted  to  such  applicant. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  the  trade  practice  work  during  the 
year  1909-10  was  $2,960.74,  and  this  was  defrayed  out  of  the  gen- 
eral school  funds.  The  school  makes  for  sale  underwear,  dresses, 
and  fancy  articles.    These  are  disposed  of  through  private  orders. 
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The  school  derived  revenue  from  sales  of  these  articles  during  the 
year  1909,  as  foUows: 

Dresaes,  including  a  small  amount  of  custom  work $2, 219. 88 

Shirt  waiBts,  imderwear,  aprons,  etc 631. 06 

Simple  articles  sold  to  pupils 104.26 

Total 2,955.20 

PRATT   INSTITUTE:    SCHOOL   OF    HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE    AND    ARTS, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

Pratt  Institute,  a  privately  endowed  school  established  in  1887,  has 
a  department  which  offers  short  courses  in  dressmaking,  sewing,  and 
millinery  to  girls  who  are  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  who  show  espe- 
cial fitness  for  the  work.  Because  of  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
pupils,  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the 
work.  The  department  for  trade  training  is  only  one  division  of 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  which  includes 
a  department  for  training  home  makers,  a  normal  department  of 
domestic  science,  and  a  department  for  dietitians  and  institutional 
housekeepers. 

Both  day  and  evening  instruction  in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery 
trades  is  given.  The  evening  trade  classes  were  established  in  1887, 
but  the  day  trade  classes  were  not  started  until  1891.  Special 
courses,  such  as  drafting  and  draping,  costume  drawing,  dress  design, 
and  power  sewing  machine  ojperating  were  first  offered  in  1902,  1904, 
1905,  and  1906,  respectively.  The  day  classes  in  1909-10  included 
247  pupils  in  dressmaking,  60  pupils  in  plain  sewing,  and  63  pupils  in 
millinery.  In  addition,  there  were  56  pupils  engaged  in  the  study  of 
dress  design.  The  day  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  in  courses, 
three  months  in  length,  so  that  a  girl  may  take  as  little  or  as  much  of 
the  trade  as  she  desires.  The  course  in  plain  sewing  is  designed  to 
fit  applicants  for  the  dressmaking  course  and  also  to  train  seam- 
stresses. It  includes  practice  in  the  use  of  foot  and  power  sewing 
machines,  practical  mending,  the  drafting  and  making  of  under- 
garments, and  a  study  of  design  and  its  application  to  embroidered 
undergarments.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  if  the  girl  is  proficient,  she 
may  enter  the  first  term  of  the  regular  dressmaking  course.  This 
course  is  made  up  of  four  terms,  each  three  months  in  length,  three 
of  classroom  work  and  one  in  the  school  dressmaking  establishment. 
If  all  this  work  is  taken,  the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from  the 
school  as  a  dressmaker.  Some  pupils  get  positions  and  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  classroom  work,  and  are  then  only  given  certificates 
stating  the  amount  of  work  taken.  During  each  three  months'  term 
of  classroom  work  in  this  course  pupils  must  furnish  material  for  one 
model  garment.  Work  is  also  provided  by  the  school  and  so  planned 
as  to  give  the  pupils  freedom  in  handling  different  materials  and  in 
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adapting  designs  for  and  fitting  various  figures.  Costume  sketching 
and  the  study  of  color  combinations  in  the  designing  of  gowns  are 
given.  Embroidery  is  also  taught.  To  secure  practice  work  for  this 
course^  gowns  are  made  for  teachers,  for  wives  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  other  schools  of  the  institute,  and  other  people  who  will 
agree  to  come  for  fittings  at  a  convenient  time  for  members  of  the 
class  and  who  will  also  allow  teachers  to  select  such*  materials  and 
designs  as  will  be  of  greatest  educational  value  to  the  pupils.  Because 
of  this  inconvenience,  no  charge  is  made  for  labor  on  the  gowns.  Each 
pupil  takes  entire  charge  of  a  gown  from  the  designing  and  drafting 
to  the  fitting  and  finishing.  By  doing  this  it  is  expected  that  she 
will  be  fitted  at  the  end  of  the  classroom  work  to  go  to  the  school 
dressmaking  establishment  ready  to  do  all  the  different  kinds  of  work 
which  may  be  assigned  to  her.  Instruction  in  this  class  is  entirely 
individual,  because  girls  are  working  on  different  garments  and  no 
two  can  advance  in  the  same  way.  Advance  depends  very  largely  on 
the  pupil's  knowledge  and  experience  previous  to  entering  the  schooL 
Some  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  trade  at  the  end  of  their  course 
than  others,  but  no  girl  is  aUowed  to  leave  until  she  is  proficient  in  all 
practice  work  as  outlined  for  the  course.  In  the  first  term  shirt- 
waist suits  and  unUned  dresses  are  made,  with  practice  work  in  opei^ 
ating  power  sewing  machines.  In  the  second  term  lined  and  tailored 
dresses  are  made,  with  instruction  in  modeling  in  paper  and  crinoline, 
draping,  and  block  pattern  making,  and  l!>ractice  in  embroidery  stitches 
as  applied  in  the  ornamentation  of  gowns.  In  the  last  term  street 
suits,  reception  and  evening  gowns  are  made. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  course  special  study  is  made  of  proportion, 
line,  form,  and  elementary  coloi'  in  gowns  and  their  relation  fo  the 
individual.  Gowns  are  sketched  in  pencil.  Later  there  is  quick 
sketching  of  gowns,  more  study  of  color  combinations,  the  drawing 
of  simple  designs  for  embroidery  for  dress  decoration,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  such  designs  in  the  sketching  of  gowns. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  keeping 
of  accounts  with  lectures  on  trade  economics  and  civics.  Two  half- 
hour  periods  each  week  during  the  entire  nine  months  in  school  are 
devoted  to  physical  exercise  and  instruction  in  hygiene.  A  woman 
physician  is  on  the  staff  of  the  school,  as  well  as  a  physical  director, 
to  care  for  the  health  of  the  girls  and  give  them  necessary  personal 
instruction. 

The  regular  school  hours  are  from  9.10  a.  m.  to  12.26  p.  m.  and  from 
1.20  p.  m.  to  4.05  p.  m.  on  five  days  in  the  week,  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive.  When  working  in  the  dressmaking  establishment,  the 
pupils  work  five  and  one-half  days  a  week  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  1  to  6  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  nL 
Saturday.    The  desire  here  is  to  reproduce  trade  conditions  as  far  as 
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possible.  This  workroom  is  in  charge  of  an  experienced  dressmaker, 
and  orders  for  gowns  are  taken  from  the  general  public  at  the  usual 
trade  prices  for  similar  work.  A  few  experienced  workers  are  regu- 
larly employed  so  that  pupils  may  secure  benefit  from  observation  as 
well  as  their  own  practice.  However,  the  aim  is  to  develop  initiative 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility  with  proper  appreciation  of  time,  and  thus 
to  fit  girls  to  advance  rapidly  when  once  they  enter  the  trade.  They 
are  paid  a  small  weekly  wage  while  in  the  workroom  for  satisfactory 
work  with  regular  and  prompt  attendance.  This  more  than  covers 
the  tuition,  so  that  they  have  no  added  expense  for  the  time  required 
of  them  in  the  dressmaking  shop.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  dressmaking 
and  millinery  courses  is  $20.  per  term  of  three  months.  In  the  plain 
sewing  course  the  fee  is  $15  per  term.  However,  for  worthy  pupils 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  tuition  at  the  time  of  taking  the  course,  the 
director  may  recommend  to  the  trustees  that  the  amount  of  the  tui- 
tion be  loaned  to  the  pupU  repayable  with  interest  within  two  years 
after  graduation. 

For  girls  who  wish  special  preparation  for  positions  involving 
costume  sketching  and  designing,  there  is  an  added  course  which 
takes  one  year  to  complete.  A  knowledge  of  both  hand  and  machine 
sewing  and  some  knowledge  of  drawing  are  required  to  enter  the 
course.  The  work  includes  costume  drawing  in  pencil,  pen,  and  ink; 
pattern  drafting,  designing,  and  modeling  in  paper  and  crinoline; 
designing  for  embroidery  and  dress  decoration  and  the  carrying 
out  these  designs  on  Bonnaz  and  perforating  machines.  Illustrated 
lectures  are  given  on  the  evolution  of  dress  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  the  study  of  textiles.  Also  instruction  is  given  in  trade 
economics,  civics,  accounts,  and  physical  training. 

The  millinery  course  is  three  months  in  length  and  the  purpose 
is  to  prepare  pupils  to  enter  the  millinery  trade.  They  must  be 
able  to  do  simple  hand  and  machine  sewing  on  entering  or  they  will 
first  have  to  take  the  plain  sewing  course.  Pupils  must  furnish  all 
their  own  materials.  The  course  includes  designing,  drafting,  and 
making  of  buckram  and  wire  frames  and  the  study  of  form,  line, 
color,  and  textiles.  Plain  and  covered  hats,  with  various  finishings 
for  brims,  bows,  children's  hats,  and  all  styles  of  hats  according  to 
the  season  are  made.  The  covering  of  wire  frames  with  straw  braids 
and  other  materials  and  the  renovating  of  old  materials  are  included 
with  the  work.  There  is  also  practice  in  pencil  sketching  of  bows 
and  simple  hats,  time  study  of  color  and  textiles  related  to  different 
types  of  people,  keeping  of  accounts,  and  talks  on  trade  economics 
and  civics.  The  school  maintains  no  shop  for  further  practice  work 
in  this  course. 

Men  are  admitted  to  both  the  millinery  and  dress  design  courses 
and  among  the  pupils  of  1909-10  there  were  four  men. 
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As  has  been  said,  no  pupils  are  taken  under  17  years  of  age,  and 
in  millinery  and  dress  design  the  practice  is  to  admit  none  under  18 
years  of  age,  and  they  are  usually  older.  The  first  term  is  considered 
probationary,  and  if  it  is  found  that  girls  are  not  suited  for  the  trade 
they  have  chosen,  or  are  incapable,  they  are  asked  to  go  into  another 
department  or  to  leave.  Pupils  must  enter  at  the  beginning  of 
each  course.  Terms  begin  in  September,  January,  and  April.  Appli- 
cants for  plain  sewing  and  millinery  can  enter  at  any  one  of  these 
times,  since  these  courses  are  only  three  months  in  length.  In'  the 
dressmaking  course  and  the  dress  design  course,  each  of  which  is  a 
school  year  in  length,  the  pupil  must  enter  in  September.  The  school 
is  in  session  37  weeks  in  the  year,  from  the  last  part  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  June.     There  is  no  summer  instruction. 

Pratt  Institute  is  not  a  local  school,  and  local  industries  were  not 
considered  particularly  in  establishing  the  trade  courses.  The  school 
is  kept  in  touch  with  trade  conditions  through  the  teachers  and 
through  advice  and  criticism  secured  from  people  in  business. 

There  were  10  teachers  of  dressmaking,  sewing,  and  millinery 
employed  for  both  day  and  evening  trade  work  in  1909-10.  A 
number  of  the  teachers  have  had  long  trade  experience  and  educa- 
tional training  also,  but  it  is  said  that  the  school  has  found  it  exceed- 
ingly difiUcult  to  get  teachers  trained  in  this  way.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  to  keep  all  theory  and  practice  work  very  closely  related, 
BO  each  teacher  must  be  able  to  teach  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  her  trade.  For  instance,  designs  are  made  for  a  specific  garment 
and  immediately  carried  out  on  that  garment.  Patterns  are  drafted 
in  the  same  way  and  the  instructor  who  teaches  designing  or  drafting 
must  also  be  able  to  teach  the  making  of  the  whole  garment.  Great 
need  is  felt  for  teachers  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  features  of 
the  dressmakmg  trade  and  also  with  enough  normal  train^ig  to  be 
able  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others.  The  school  attempts  to 
meet  this  need  to  some  extent  in  its  own  normal  department,  and 
capable  girls  after  completing  the  dressmaking  trade  in  the  school 
are  often  urged  to  take  up  the  normal  training  also,  then  get  some 
trade  experience  and  become  trade  teachers. 

No  textbooks  are  used  in  the  school.  Each  dressmaking  instructor 
has  a  blue-print  book  of  drafts  for  garments  made  in  the  school.  The 
institute  has  a  large  library,  and  books  of  design  are  sent  over  to  the 
classes  to  be  used  for  reference. 

The  aim  of  the  day  trade  courses  which  have  been  described  is  to 
teach  girls  all  the  principles  and  a  majority  of  the  methods  involved 
in  the  dressmaking  and  millinery  trades.  The  school  makes  no  effort 
to  train  girls  for  executive  positions,  but  does  expect  to  give  them 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  trade  that  they  can  advance  rap- 
idly and  if  they  show  executive  ability  can  later  set  up  shops  for  them- 
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selves.  An  eflfort  is  always  made  to  direct  girls  into  trades  for  which 
they  are  fitted.  Others  are  encouraged  to  take  up  institutional 
housekeeping.  The  working  housekeeper's  course  is  a  year  in  length 
and  fits  women  to  take  positions  as  housekeepers  or  matrons  in  insti- 
tutions, laige  establishments,  or  lunch  rooms.  The  course  includes 
three  terms  of  three  months  each  and  a  probationary  term  of  three 
months  as  a  working  housekeeper  in  some  institution. 

The  evening  trade  courses  of  the  School  of  Household  Science  and 
Arts  are  largely  continuation  classes  for  people  already  earning  their 
living  in  the  trades  studied.  There  are  some  pupils  who  are  in  other 
lines  of  work  during  the  day  and  who  desire  some  practice  work  to 
enable  them  to  enter  one  of  the  trades  in  which  instruction  is  given. 
There  is  a  course  in  plain  sewing  in  which,  in  1909-10,  there  were  26 
pupils;  a  course  in  dressmaking  in  which  there  were  53  pupils;  and 
a  course  in  millinery  in  which  there  were  34  pupils.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  course  in  costume  drawing  in  which  there  were  45 
pupils,  and  a  course  in  drafting  and  draping  in  which  there  were  8 
pupils  in  1909-10. 

The  plain  sewing  includes  instruction  in  hand  and  machme  sewmg 
and  the  use  of  machine  attachments  applied  directly  to  the  garments 
made.  Aprons,  undergarments,  dressing  sacques,  and  kimonos  are 
made  from  bought  patterns  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  drafting 
of  undergarments  and  in  darning  and  mending.  This  course  is  given 
in  two  terms  of  three  months  each  and  the  tuition  fee  is  $2.50  for 
each  term,  instruction  being  given  on  two  nighta  each  week  between 
the  hours  of  7.30  and  9.30  p.  m.  The  dressmaking  course  is  also  two 
terms  in  length  and  instruction  is  given  on  two  nights  in  the  week. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $5  a  term.  This  course  includes  the  making  of 
plain  shirtwaist  suits,  fancy  unlined  dresses  and  lined  dresses  for  house 
and  street  wear.  Pupils  fit  each  other  and  furnish  all  their  own  ma- 
terials. There  are  two  evening  courses  in  millinery.  The  first  is 
elementary,  while  the  second  is  for  former  pupils  and  milliners  with' 
considerable  experience  in  the  trade  who  come  for  pracrtice  work  in 
making  and  trimming  hats  in  the  new  styles  of  the  season.  This  lat- 
ter course  is  given  on  only  one  night  in  the  week,  while  pupils  in  the 
elementary  course  have  two  nights.  The  tuition  fee  is  S2.50  for  a 
three  months'  term  in  the  advanced  course  and  $5  for  a  term  in  the 
elementary  comrse. 

The  class  in  drafting  and  draping  is  for  dressmakers  of  considerable 
experience  who  wish  to  learn  a  free-hand  method  of  drafting  and 
impression  taking  and  draping  according  to  the  latest  styles.  The 
costume  drawing  class  is  also  for  dressmakers  of  considerable  experi- 
ence who  wish  to  get  practice  in  quick  sketching  of  hats  and  costumes 
and  training  for  the  eye  in  good  line,  form,  and  color.  Both  these 
classes  are  taught  two  nights  each  week  and  the  tuition  fee  is  S5  for  a 
three  months'  term. 
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Because  the  pupils  in  the  evening  classes  are  all  earning  their 
living  during  the  day  and  come  to  the  evening  classes  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  advancing  themselves  they  are  very  much  in  earnest. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  work  practical  and  to  give  just  what 
is  most  needed  by  each  girl.  The  instruction  is  largely  individual, 
and  the  classes  are  kept  small  to  make  this  individuaJ  instruction 
possible. 

DREXEL  INSTnUTE  OF  ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  INDUSTRY:  DEPARTMENT 

OF  DOMESTIC  ARTS,  PHILADELPmA,  PA. 

The  trade  work  in  the  department  of  domestic  arts  of  Drexd 
Institute  is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  same  department  at  Pratt 
Institute,  of  Brooklyn.  It  consists  of  advanced  short  courses  in 
trade  instruction  during  the  day  in  sewing,  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery, and  a  series  of  evening  courses  in  the  same  subjects.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1910,  there  were  enrolled  232  women  in  the  day  courses  <3i 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  miUinery,  and  111  in  the  evening  courses. 

In  the  day  school  the  work  in  plain  sewing  is  not  designed  to  make 
finished  dressmakers,  but  may  be  taken  as  preliminary  to  the  regular 
dressmaking  course  for  practical  dressmakers  in  case  an  appUcant  is 
not  fitted  to  take  the  advanced  work  on  entering  the  institute.  The 
sewing  course  is  a  year  and  a  half  in  length,  but  instruction  is  given 
on  only  two  days  a  week  for  two  hours  each  day.  The  regular  dress- 
making course  is  a  year  in  length  and  pupils  are  in  school  26  hours 
each  week.  The  school  year  is  36  weeks  in  length  and  pupils  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time.  During  the  last  half  of  the  year  dressmaking 
pupils  may  get  additional  practice  work  by  executing  orders  on  their 
own  account.  They  also  get  instruction  in  drawing  and  water  color 
for  costume  sketching  and  designing,  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  in 
business  forms  and  correspondence,  and  physical  training  in  the 
gymnasium.    There  is  no  academic  instruction  in  these  courses. 

There  is  an  elementary  short  course  in  millinery  to  correspond  with 
the  plain-sewing  course,  which  may  be  taken  as  preliminary,  to  the 
full-time  course  for  training  practical  milliners.  In  the  last-named 
course,  as  in  dressmaking,  there  is  instruction  in  drawing,  business 
customs  and  accounts,  and  physical  training.  The  millinery  course 
is  a  school  year  in  length  and  pupils  have  19  hours  per  week  in  school. 

No  girl  is  admitted  to  the  school  who  is  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
no  one  is  admitted  to  the  full  courses  in  millinery  and  dressmaking 
who  is  under  18  years  of  age.  In  addition,  applicants  must  present 
as  a  test  for  admittance  a  piece  of  finished  work — either  hat  or  dress — 
to  show  that  they  are  competent  to  do  the  work.  The  tuition  fee  for 
the  dressmaking  course  is  $35  per  term  or  $70  for  the  year's  work,  and 
for  millinery  it  is  $30  per  term  or  $60  for  the  year.  Because  of  the 
age  and  previous  experience   demanded    for  admittance  to  these 
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courses  a  high  grade  of  work  can  be  taught.  Pupils  must  furnish  all 
their  own  materials  for  their  practice  work.  They  are  allowed  to  sell 
the  finished  product  and  caneam  something  in  this  way  while  attend- 
ing the  school. 

The  evening  trade  courses  in  millinery  and  dressmaking  follow  the 
general  plan  of  the  day  courses.  Pupils  in  each  course  have  f  ouf  hours 
of  instruction  per  week.  The  courses  are  planned  as  half  year  terms, 
but  to  obtain  a  certificate  in  the  advanced  dressmaking  and  millinery 
courses  a  pupil  must  spend  three  years  in  the  school.  The  evening 
school  is  in  session  for  24  weeks  in  the  year.  Tuition  fees  differ  for 
each  year's  work  and  for  each  course.  Further  details  of  this  school 
are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

TEMPLE  UIOVERSITT:  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  ART,  PHILADEL- 

PHIA,  PA. 

This  institution  has  a  department  of  domestic  art  in  which  short- 
time  day  and  evening  courses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  are  offered. 
The  school  year  comprises  36  weeks  in  the  day  school  and  32  weeks 
in  the  evening  school,  and  each  course  is  completed  in  one  year's 
time.  The  hours  of  instruction  vary  considerably  among  the  several 
trade  courses,  from  1§  hours  per  week  in  sewing,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  dressmaking  course,  to  19  hours  per  week  in  the  combined  dress- 
making and  millinery  course.  The  principal  facts  concerning  this 
school  are  given  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

MECHANICS'  INSTrrUTE,   OF  ROCHESTER:  DEPARTMENT  OF  DOMES- 
TIC SCIBNCB  AND  ART,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

This  school  in  its  work  for  girls  is  very  similar  to  Pratt  Institute,  of 
Brooklyn.  A  description  of  its  principal  features  appears  on  pages  69 
to  72  of  this  report,  and  the  courses  given  may  be  seen  in  Table  I. 

There  is  also  a  course  in  lunch  room  and  restaurant  management 
for  women,  a  lunch  room  operated  in  the  institution  furnishing  the 
practice  work. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is,  first,  to  give  thorough  training  in 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  with  some  instruction  in  domestic  science 
as  a  secondary  feature,  and,  second,  to  give  training  in  domestic  art 
and  science  for  such  vocations  as  matrons  and  working  housekeepers 
of  large  establishments.  Each  course  is  four  years  in  length  and  is 
planned  not  only  to  give  training  for  the  vocations  chosen,  but  also 
a  good  cultural  education  of  the  highnschool  grade  in  addition.  The 
school  was  established  in  September,  1907.     In  May,  1910,  there  were 
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227  pupils  studying  dressmaking  and  millinery  and  88  studying  house- 
hold science.  The  school  admits  any  girl  who  has  graduated  from  a 
grammar  school  or  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  and  is  13  years 
of  age.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Boston,  while  nonresidents  are 
charged  $90  per  year.  The  vocations  taught  were  selected  after  a 
study  of  local  conditions,  because  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
attract  those  who  were  expected  to  enter  the  school.  Pupils  enter 
r^ularly  in  September,  but  those  who  are  properly  qualified  may 
enter  at  other  times.  The  school  year  embraces  40  weeks.  The  daily 
sessions  b^in  at  9  a.  m.  and  end  at  2.17  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission 
of  37  minutes  for  lunch.     Instruction  is  given  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

During  their  first  year  in  the  school,  all  pupils  pursue  the  same 
course,  no  choice  of  a  vocation  being  made  until  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  After  this  they  may  speciaUze  in  dressmaking,  milli- 
nery, or  household  science,  as  they  prefer.  The  dressmaking  and 
millinery  courses  aim  to  give  ideals,  taste,  and  skill  which  shall  have 
money-earning  value  for  the  possessor.  The  course  in  household 
science  is  offered  to  girls  who  desire  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of 
household  sanitation,  furnishing,  decoration,  and  care. 

The  academic  subjects  studied  and  the  number  of  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  each  during  the  first  year  of  the  course  are  as  follows: 
Algebra,  3;  drawing,  3;  English,  3|;  history,  1^;  music  (choral  prac- 
tice), |.  In  addition,  all  pupils  give  H  hours  a  week  to  physical  train- 
ing and  1^  hours  to  preparation  of  their  lessons  in  school.  The  time 
given  to  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  housekeeping  amounts 
to  7^  hours  per  week. 

In  the  second  year  the  academic  studies  and  the  hours  per  week 
given  to  each  are :  Chemistry,  3 ;  drawing,  3f ;  English,  3 ;  geometry, 
li;  history,  2}.  Forty-five  minutes  in  each  week  are  devoted  to 
choral  practice  and  an  equal  time  to  physical  training  by  all  the 
girls.  Dressmaking  pupils  have  1  i  hours  of  cooking  and  housekeeping 
instruction  and  6  hours  of  practice  work  in  dressmaking  each  week. 
Pupils  speciaUzing  in  millinery  give  IJ  hours  to  cooking  and  house- 
keeping, H  hours  to  sewing,  and  4^  hours  to  millinery  work  each 
week.  Girls  taking  the  domestic-science  course  devote  H  hours  to 
sewing  and  6  hours  to  housekeeping  during  each  week. 

The  subjects  studied  in  the  third  year,  with  the  hours  per  week 
required  by  each,  are :  Drawing,  31 ;  English,  3 ;  history,  2  J ;  physics,  3. 
All  pupils  in  this  year  give  three-quarters  of  an  hour  weekly  to  choral 
practice  and  an  equal  time  to  physical  training.  Study  periods 
occupy  1  ^  hours  per  week.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  dress- 
making pupils  have  H  hours  of  instruction  in  cooking  and  house- 
keeping and  6  hours  of  dressmaking  practice  each  week;  millinery 
pupils  have  1^  hours  of  cooking  and  housekeeping,  1^  hours  of  sewing. 
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and  4i  hours  of  millinery  practice  per  week;  and  pupils  in  the 
domesticHscience  course  havo  li  hours  of  sewing  and  6  hours  of  house- 
keeping instruction  per  week. 

The  fourth-year  academic  subjects  and  the  hours  devoted  thereto 
each  week  are:  Drawing,  3f;  economics,  H;  English,  3f;  history,  2J; 
hygiene,  2J.  Choral  practice  and  physical  training  are  given  three- 
fourths  of  an  hour  each  per  week.  In  this  year  dressmaking  and 
domestic  science  pupils  receive  1^  hours  of  instruction  in  millinery 
each  week  jn  addition  to  6  hours  of  practice  work  in  their  respective 
vocations.  Pupils  in-  the  millinery  course  have  7^  hours  of  practice 
work  per  week. 

During  the  first  year  all  the  girls  have  plain  sewing.  They  learn 
all  the  different  stitches  they  will  have  to  use,  including  embroidery 
stitches  and  machine  stitching.  These  are  applied  in  the  making  of 
a  complete  set  of  tmderwear  for  themselves.  In  the  second  year 
unlined  dresses  and  shirt  waists  are  made.  The  girls  who  have 
chosen  dressmaking  must  make  several  of  each  kind  of  garment,  but 
the  girls  who  have  chosen  millinery  or  housekeeping  make  only  one 
garment  of  each  kind.  In  the  third  year  silk'  and  wool  dresses  are 
made,  and  in  the  last  year  the  dressmaking  girls  make  gowns  of  all 
sorts,  including  tailor-made,  reception,  and  evening  gowns.  Some 
order  work  from  outside  is  done  during  this  last  year.  During  the 
entire  course  each  pupil  must  measure,  draft,  cut,  and  fit  each  gar- 
ment which  she  makes  and  in  some  cases  design  it  as  well.  The 
designs  to  be  applied  to  the  garments  are  made  in  the  drawing 
classes. 

In  the  second  year  the  girls  who  have  chosen  millinery  make  wire 
frames,  cover  bandeaux,  and  begin  to  cover  hat  frames.  The  next 
year  hats  are  made.  The  hats  are  increasingly  difficult  as  the  pupils 
advance,  but  the  kind  depends  entirely  on  the  fashion  of  the  season. 
In  the  latter  part  of  their  course  the  girls  are  taught  the  making  of 
fancy  neckwear  and  other  fancy  articles. 

For  the  girls  who  have  chosen  the  housekeeping  course  there  is 
practice  in  the  care  of  a  house,  cooking,  marketing,  planning  meals 
for  persons  of  different  occupations  and  for  institutions.  In  addition 
to  this  instruction,  the  aim  is  to  give  the  girls  who  have  chosen  the 
other  two  vocations  enough  practice  in  housekeeping  and  cooking 
to  give  them  the  highest  ideals  of  home  life,  just  as  the  aim  is  to  give 
the  girls  of  the  housekeeping  course  enough  instruction  in  sewing  to 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  clothes. 

The  aim  of  the  drawing  instruction  is  the  cultivation  of  taste 
through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  their  application  to 
the  problems  of  dress  and  the  house.  The  course  includes  drawings 
for  the  workshop;  mechanical  drawing  which  necessitates  accuracy 
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in  measuring;  composition  and  design  which  include  the  analytical 
study  of  the  principles  of  beauty  and  color  harmony;  costume 
design  and  house  furnishing  and  decoration,  which  are  two  specialized 
features  of  the  art  work. 

The  work  in  mathematics  and  science  is  as  closely  related  to  the 
vocations  as  possible.  As  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  practical 
problems,  the  housekeeping  girls  must  leam  household  bookkeeping, 
the  millinery  girls  must  leam  the  bleaching  of  straw  for  straw  hats 
by  sulphur  dioxide,  the  dressmaking  girls  must  study  dyes  and  the 
effect  of  certain  chemicals  on  textiles,  and  in  addition  all  the  pupils 
must  make  a  thorough  study  of  heating,  plimibing,  and  ventilating 
as  applied  to  home  and  institutional  housekeeping. 

The  materials  used  for  practice  work  in  dressmaking  and  millinery 
are  practically  all  furnished  by  the  pupils,  and  the  finished  articles 
are  retained  by  them.  Occasionally  girls  sell  a  considerable  amount 
of  work,  both  of  articles  made  in  the  school  and  outside. 

The  school  is  under  the  direction  of  the  sch(k>l  committee  of  Boston 
and  is  maintained  by  public  school  funds.  The  director  states  that 
the  decrease  in  ntmiber  during  the  school  year  is  less  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary high  school.  A  diploma  of  high-echool  grade  will  be  awarded  to 
graduates  of  the  school. 

WASHracTON  mvmo  high  school,  new  york,  n.  t. 

Another  public  high  school  for  girls  which  offers  instruction  of  an 
industrial  nature  to  its  pupils  is  the  Washington  Irving  High  School, 
of  New  York  City.  Industrial  training,  however,  is  only  one  feature 
of  this  school's  activities.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  commercial  depart- 
ment, a  teacher's  preparatory  department,  a  department  for  training 
librarians  and  a  department  for  training  designers.  In  the  industrial 
department  the  occupations  taught  are  dressmaking  and  hand  book- 
binding. The  needs  of  local  industries  were  considered  in  introducing 
this  instruction,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  vocations  will  be  intro- 
duced as  the  school  develops.  The  entire  course  in  this  department 
is  planned  to  cover  three  years.  The  first  year  is  given  over  entirely 
to  academic  or  cultural  work  and  the  course  is  the  same  for  all  pupils. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupils  can  specialize  in  either  dress- 
making or  bookbinding,  and  devote  the  remaining  two  years  to  prep- 
aration for  those  occupations.  In  October,  1910,  there  were  173 
dressmaking  pupils  and  16  bookbinding  pupils  in  attendance.  The 
studies  of  the  first  year  are  drawing,  elocution,  English,  mathematics, 
music,  domestic  science,  and  French,  Grerman,  Latin,  or  Spanish. 
Pupils  also  spend  one  and  one-half  hours  per  week  in  physical  culture. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  the  subjects  studied  and  the  number 
of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  each  by  all  pupils  in  dressmaking  and 
bookbinding  are  as  follows:  English,  3 J;  French  or  German  or  Latin 
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or  Spanishi  3i;  music,  };  elocution,  };  physical  training,  1^.  In 
addition  to  the  forgoing  studies  pupils  have  14^  hours  of  practice 
work  per  week  in  their  respective  trades  during  the  second  year  and 
15|  hours  during  the  third  year.  Study  periods  occupy  1^  hours  per 
week  in  the  second  year. 

The  school  year  comprises  38  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  last  of  Jime.  Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time.  The 
hours  are  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  12.30  to  2.30  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  To  be  eligible  for  admission  to  the 
school  girls  must  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed 
the  elementary  school  work  or  pass  an  equivalent  examination. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  residents.  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  are  said  to  remain  in  school  until  the  completion  of 
their  courses. 

This  school  was  established  in  1902  and  several  classes  have  been 
graduated.  The  demand  for  pupils  of  the  school  by  employers  about 
tiie  city  is  said  to  be  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  no  employ- 
ment bureau  in  connection  with  the  school,  but  the  teachers  assist  in 
placing  pupils  in  positions  so  far  as  possible.  The  pupils  are  taught 
the  processes  of  their  trades  in  the  school,  but  it  is  expected  that  trade 
methods  must  be  learned  by  actual  experience. 

The  pupils  furnish  all  their  own  materials  except  for  the  very  first 
practice  work,  and  have  their  products'  to  keep  or  sell  as  they  please. 
Some  are  sold  in  the  school  salesroom,  but  all  proceeds  for  such 
products  go  to  the  pupils  who  made  the  articles  and  who  have  fur- 
nished or  paid  for  the  materials. 

HBW  YORK  BVBNIRO  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  IVEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  Evening  High  School  for  Women  was  established 
in  September,  1907,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  application  of 
art  to  industry  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  the  services 
of  women  artistically  trained  in  certain  industries.  It  was  believed 
that  a  large  field  for  self-supporting  women  could  be  found  in  the  art 
and  handicraft  side  of  women's  industries.  This  field  is  still  new, 
with  no  established  lines  of  work  as  yet,  and  has  called  for  much 
experimentation  and  study.  Dressmaking  ia  taught  with  the  em- 
phasis on  designing,  cutting,  and  fitting.  In  millinery,  only  the 
designing  feature  of  the  trade  is  taught.  The  women  who  take  these 
courses  are  employed  during  the  day. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  arranged  in  courses,  and  in  addition  to 
the  regular  dressmaking  and  millinery  work  just  mentioned  there 
are  related  courses  in  embroidery,  with  design,  costume  illustration 
and  design  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Instruction  is  also  given 
in  bookbinding  and  leather  art  work. 
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There  is  also  a  course  in  hand  leather  work  and  hand  bookbinding, 
which  is  expected  to  supply  the  demand  for  hand  leather  workers  in 
the  leather  stores  in  New  York  and  for  hand  bookbinders  in  small 
binderies. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  course  in  1909-10  was  60 
and  in  the  millinery  course  45. 

The  period  fixed  for  class  work  in  each  of  the  occupations  taught  in 
the  school  is  two  years,  but  under  certain  conditions  this  period  may 
be  extended.  The  aptitude  and  ability  of  the  pupils  are  the  con- 
siderations that  chiefly  determine  the  period  of  class  work.  Class 
sessions  are  held  four  eyenings  of  each  week,  from  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day, inclusive,  and  pupils  are  required  to  attend  two  class  sessions 
weekly.  Moreover,  they  may  come  on  the  other  two  evenings  in  the 
week  and  work  individually.  The  hours  of  class  work,  including  such 
oral  instruction  as  may  be  necessary,  are  from  7.15  to  9.30  p.  m.  .  The 
school  year  comprises  30  weeks,  beginning  in  September  and  closing 
in  May.  A  week's  holiday  is  allowed  at  Christmas  and  at  Easter.  A 
certificate  is  granted  to  each  pupil  who  satisfactorily  completes  her 
course.  It  is  stated  that  by  reason  of  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as 
leaving  the  city,  loss  of  position,  sickness,  etc.,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  leave  the  school  before  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Any  woman  of  good  moral  chara<^ter,  who  is  not  less  than  16  years 
of  age  and  who  has  completed  the  high-school  course  or  received  an 
equivalent  education,  may  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  of  the  school. 
While  pupils  are  advised  to  enter  the  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  they  are  permitted  to  enter  at  any  time  during  the  school  year. 

The  school  uses  the  building  provided  for  a  public  day  high  school. 
There  is  no  fee  for  tuition  and  the  pupil  is  at  no  expense  in  connection 
with  her  school  attendance  beyond  supplying  the  material  she  uses 
in  her  school  work.  The  school  does  not  as  an  institution  make  a 
marketable  product,  but  each  pupil  is  permitted  to  hold  as  her  own 
any  article  she  may  make  in  connection  with  her  school  work  and  sell 
it,  if  she  sees  fit,  for  her  individual  profit. 

The  facts  for  this  school  have  not  been  included  in  the  tabular 
presentation  at  the  end  of  the  report  for  the  reason  that  its  work  is 
still  too  undefined  to  determine  how  much  is  being  taken  for  trade 
purposes  and  how  much  for  purely  cultural  or  home  use. 

CINCINNATI  EVENING  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO . 

The  public  evening  school  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  diflFers  from  the  New 
York  school  in  that  it  teaches  the  ordinary  practice  work  of  the  dress- 
making and  millinery  trades  and  does  not  put  any  special  emphasis 
on  the  higher  branches.  The  millinery  courses,  in  which  there  were 
200  pupils  in  1909-10,  are  distinctly  trade  courses  for  women  already 
in  the  trade  or  those  contemplating  going  into  the  trade.    Cincinnati 
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is  a  wholesale  millinery  center,  so  there  is  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  women  in  this  trade.  The  miUinery  pupils  are  required  to 
furnish  their  own  materiab.  The  planned  course  is  two  years  in 
length.  There  were  in  addition  180  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  courses 
and  28  in  art-needlework  courses  in  1909-10.  While  these  may  be 
taken  for  trade  purposes,  many  of  the  pupils  are  in  other  lines  of  work 
and  are  believed  to  be  taking  them  for  home  use  only.  For  this  reason 
the  data  for  these  two  courses  have  not  been  tabulated.  The  work  of 
the  school  is  under  one  director,  but  classes  are  held  in  various  school 
buildings  over  the  city.  One  building  has  classes  for  colored  girls 
entirely.  The  teachers  are  practical  milliners  and  dressmakers,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  trade  people  for  this  evening 
work. 

BVENIN G  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  WOMEN,  PHnJU)ELPHU,  PA. 

In  this  school  there  were  155  pupils  in  the  dressmaking  courses  in 
1909-10.  A  practical  dressmaker  has  been  secured  as  a  teacher 
and  this  has  drawn  a  number  of  women  to  the  school  who  are  at 
work  in  the  trade  during  the  day  and  who  wish  to'  learn  drafting 
according  to  the  present  fashion.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  ex- 
tend this  trade  side  of  the  work  and  attract  more  women  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  take  up  the  trade  as  a  means  of  Uvelihood. 

Like  the  New  York  and  Cincinnati  schools,  this  institution  is  a 
part  of  the  city  pubhc-school  system  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
city  board  of  education.     It  was  established  in  1905. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  girl  14  years  of  age  or  over,  but  a  majority 
of  the  pupils  are  women.  Because  of  the  Umited  accommodations 
in  the  school,  applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  a  com- 
petitive examination  in  sewii^  and  arithmetic.  Persons  success- 
fully passing  this  examination  are  placed  on  a  waiting  list  and  are 
admitted  as  fast  as  vacancies  occur.  As  comparatively  few  pupils  in 
the  school  are  known  to  be  taking  the  dressmaking  course  for  trade 
purposes,  the  facts  for  this  institution  have  not  been  included  in 
the  General  Tables,  Chapter  XVIII. 

CARNEGIE  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS:  MARGARET   MORRISON   CARNEGIE 
SCHOOL  (EVENING  COURSES),  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  one  of  the  Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  opened  in  October,  1906,  with 
day  and  evening  courses.  The  evening  instruction  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  increase  the  efficiency  and  earning  power  of  females  who 
are  employed  during  the  day  and  who  are  dependent  upon  their  earn- 
ings for  their  liveUhood.  The  school  does  not  attempt  to  develop 
experts,  but  offers  helpful  instruction  to  those  who  have  not  had  an 
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opportunity  to  acquire  the  theoretical  foundation  and  breadth  of 
training  necessary  to  an  intelligent  exercise  of  their  chosen  pursuits. 
In  common  with  other  units  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools  system, 
its  support  is  derived  from  the  endowment  fund  established  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie.  General  rather  than  purely  local  conditions  have 
been  considered  in  determining  the  courses  to  be  offered.  As  con- 
ducted in  1909-10  the  courses  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  in 
millinery  which  fall  within  the  limits  of  ^his  report  were  arranged  to 
cover  three  and  two  years,  respectively.  On  May  1,  1910,  79  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  42  in  millinery.  The 
minimum  age  at  which  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school  is  17  years. 
No  written  tests  for  entrance  are  required,  but  each  applicant  must 
in  a  personal  interview  satisfy  the  interviewing  officer  of  her  fitness 
to  pursue  profitably  "the  work  of  the  school.  Pupils  may  enter  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  classes  are  in  session 
for  30  weeks  each  year,  from  the  second  Monday  in  October  to  the 
first  Friday  in  May,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday. 

In  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  course  one  year  is  devoted  to  the 
elementary  principles  of  hand  and  machine  sewing,  after  which  the 
work  of  practical  dressmaking  is  taken  up.  The  course  in  millinery 
begins  with  one  year  of  constructive  work,  followed  by  one  year  of 
advanced  study  of  line,  color,  and  trimming.  * 

No  academic  instruction  is  given  in  these  courses,  the  entire  time 
of  pupils  being  devoted  tp  practice  work.  A  certificate  is  given  to  a 
pupil  completing  a  regular  course.  During  the  1909-10  term  about 
22  per  cent  of  the  sewing  and  dressmaking  pupils  left  the  school 
before  the  completion  of  their  courses,  largely  on  account  of  over- 
time requirements  in  their  regular  day  employment.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  millinery  course  who  left  was  only  about  2  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment. 

There  were  six  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  the  practice  work  of 
these  two  courses  in  1909-10,  all  but  one  of  whom  had  had  actual 
trade  experience,  supplemented  in  one  case  with  a  normal  industrial 
course.  All  six  of  the  teachers  reported  previous  experience  in 
industrial   teaching. 

Pupils  who  are  residents  of  Pittsburg  pay  $5  per  year  for  instruc- 
tion, all  others  S7.  All  pay,  in  addition,  a  general  fee  of  $2  to  defray, 
in  part,  the  cost  of  instruction,  material,  etc.,  and  50  cents  for  main- 
tenance of  student  organizations.  A  breakage  deposit  of  $1  is 
required.  These  fees  are  paid  by  pupils  irrespective  of  time  of 
entrance  or  leaving  the  school. 

This  school,  like  the  other  Carnegie  Technical  Schools,  is  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute.  The 
officers  of  administration  are  identical  with  those  of  the  School  of 
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Applied  Industries  described  elsewhere  in  this  report  (p.  50).  The 
school  building,  which  is  used  by  both  day  and  evening  classes,  rep- 
resents, together  with  the  equipment,  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $600,000.  No  product  of  any  kind  is  marketed  by  the 
school, 

SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIBHCB  AND  DOMESTIC  ART,  ROCHESTER,  H.  T. 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  1909,  by  the  city  board  of 
education  of  Rochester  and  the  State  division  of  trade  schools  as  a 
school  for  home  makers.  The  plan  first  adopted  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  pupils  conceived  the  idea  that  they  were  being  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  hence  were  dissatisfied.  In  addition,  there  was  manifest 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  other  schools  to  send  their  undesirable  pupils 
to  this  school,  which  added  to  the  existing  dissatisfaction.  The  school 
was  entirely  reorganized  in  September,  1910,  making  the  home-making 
course  incidental  and  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  school.  The  school  is  in  session  on  five  days  of 
the  week,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
from  12.30  to  3.30  p.  m.  All  the  pupils  are  required  to  devote  5^ 
hours  each  week  to  cooking  and  13^  hours  to  such  subjects  as  arith- 
metic, English,  industrial  geography  and  history,  spelling,  desigmng, 
and  hygiene.  Instruction  in  civics  is  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  industrial  geography  and  history.  The  remaining  1 1  hours  in  the 
week  are  given  over  to  trade  practice  work.  In  December,  1910, 
there  were  27  girb  receiving  instruction  in  dressmaking  and  14  in 
millinery.  In  addition  there  were  16  girls  taking  the  home-maker's 
course,  with  practice  time  evenly  divided  between  dressmaking,  nuL- 
linery,  and  cooking. 

In  introducing  the  work  of  dressmaking  and  nullineiy  in  the  school, 
local  industries  were  not  especially  considered,  but  rather  the  general 
demand  for  girls  skilled  in  these  trades.  The  training  given,  which 
covers  two  years,  is  planned  to  make  them  efiicient  helpers  or  assist- 
ants. 

Two  teachers  were  employed  for  giving  trade  instruction  in  1909-10, 
of  whom  one  taught  dressmaking  and  the  other  millinery.  Both 
teachers  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  trade,  as  well  as  in 
teaching.    No  fee  is  charged  for  tuition. 

A  year's  work  in  tliis  school  consists  of  only  40  weeks,  since  there 
is  no  summer  session.  The  school  year  begins  in  September  and  ends 
in  June.  Any  girl,  at  least  14  years  of  age,  who  has  finished  the  sixth 
grade  may  attend  this  school  and  she  may  enter  at  any  time.  Gar- 
ments and  hats  are  made  from  materials  furnished  by  the  pupils  and 
are  retained  by  themselves.  The  only  product  sold  by  the  school  is 
cooked  food  for  lunches. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

irEQEO  HmUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  schools  for  Negroes  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  thej  should  not  be  compared  with  the  schools  for  whites, 
or  judged  by  the  same  standards,  as  in  almost  every  instance  they 
are  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  for  the  low  salaries  they  are  able  to  pay  the  services 
of  teachers  experienced  either  in  trade  work  or  in  teaching.  While 
thus  hampered  they  still  must  aim  to  give  a  good  training  in  indus- 
trial work,  for  in  practically  all  trades  the  regular  apprenticeship  is 
not  open  to  the  Negro  youth,  so  if  a  school  starts  a  boy  (or  girl)  in  a 
trade  it  must  give  sufficient  training  to  enable  him  to  compete  with 
the  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  attitude  of  the  Negroes  themselves  has  made  the  progress  of 
these  schools  difficult.  .  When  the  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  first 
opened  its  doors  there  was  general  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Negroes,  because  of  the  feeling  that  to  engage  in  any  manual  labor 
was  a  reversion  to  slavery.  They  were,  and  many  still  are,  anxious 
to  be  employed  in  occupations  other  than  manual,  but  the  work  of 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee  has  broken  down  the  opposition  to  a  great 
extent. 

There  are  few  industrial  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  North.  These 
schools  aim  primarily  to  fit  the  Negro  for  a  trade  and  to  adapt  him 
to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  city.  Some  were  established  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  for  the  education  of  the  freed  Negro.  The  schools  in 
the  North  are  very  diverse  in  their  character  and  are  treated  indi- 
vidually in  the  pages  following.  The  majority  of  the  Negro  schools, 
however,  are  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  all  these  have 
been  established  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  first  of  these 
schools,  the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  an'd  Agricultural  Institute,  was 
established  in  1868,  and  practically  all  others  are  patterned  after  it. 
These  southern  schools  differ  radically  both  in  method  and  ultimate 
aim  from  the  schools  of  the  North.  While  the  northern  schools  are 
preparing  their  pupils  for  Uf e  in  the  city,  the  schools  of  the  South  are 
doing  all  that  they  can  to  discourage  their  pupils  from  seeking  city 
employment.  Those  foremost  in  educational  work  among  Negroes 
in  the  South  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future  welfare  of  the 
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colored  people  depends  upon  their  ownership  of  farm  land  and  upon 
their  intelligent  cultivation  of  the  same.  This  field  is  free  from  com- 
petition and  from  race  feeling.  Owners  of  large  tracts  are  willing, 
as  a  rule,  to  stock  and  rent  subdivided  tracts  of  land  to. Negro  tenants 
who  can  intelligently  farm  them.  The  goal  is  pretty  well  set  forth  in 
the  prospectus  of  one  school  which  aims  *'  To  train  them  (the  Negroes) 
.to  be  intelligent,  faithful,  and  trustworthy;  to  instill  in  them  right 
moral  principles;  to  teach  them  dignity  of  labor;  to  encourage  them 
to  buy  homes  and  farms  and  to  become  good  and  desirable  neighbors 
and  citizens." 

While  the  teaching  of  agriculture  is  the  main  industrial  work  of 
these  schools,  they  are  also  giving  trade  training  to  those  who  want  it. 
Generally,  the  boy  whose  future  is  on  the  farm  gets  sufficient  trade 
training  to  do  the  necessary  work  there,  enough  blacksmithing  to 
shoe  his  own  horses,  tu*e  his  own  wagon  wheels,  and  mend  his  own 
plow;  enough  carpentry  to  shingle  his  own  roof  or  build  his  own 
bams,  etc.  Others  who  intend  to  follow  a  trade  get  sufficient  special- 
ized training  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  journeymen  who  have 
served  an  apprenticeship. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  girls.  The  primary  aim  of  the  work  for  girls 
is  to  fit  them  for  home  makers;  to  teach  them  what  they  need  to 
know  of  cookii^,  sewing,  laundering,  care  of  children,  nursing,  and 
house  sanitation,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  the  things  necessary 
in  every  well  regulated  home.  But  in  addition  to  this  the  girls  are 
given  training  for  employment  as  seamstresses,  laundresses,  nurse 
maids,  milliners'  helpers,  and  cooks. 

The  discussion  of  individual  schools  .in  this  chapter  is  limited  to 
those  departments  which  prepare  the  pupils  to  go  into  gainful  occu- 
pations in  the  trades.  Practically  all  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to 
the  industrial  training  offered,  are  preparing  people  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  ''Back  to  the  soil"  among  the  Negro  population  who  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  schools.  To  this  end  there  is  a  normal 
department  connected  with  the  majority  of  the  schools  wliich  trains 
teachers  for  work  both  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the 
industrial  schools. 

In  all  of  these  schools  there  exists  also  the  general  idea  of  uplift  and 
enlightenment.  With  very  few  exceptions  academic  work  is  required 
in  connection  with  the  trade  or  agricultiu'al  instruction. 

The  tuition  is  nominal  in  all  of  these  schools.  The  people  for 
whom  they  are  intended  are  unable  to  pay  much  of  a  tuition  fee.  A 
small  charge  is  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  engendering  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  institutions,  which  must  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  contributions  of  philanthropically  inclined 
persons  and  upon  pubUc  support. 
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The  schools  named  in  the  foUowing  list  were  visited  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  data  which  are  included  in  the  present  report.  The 
principal  facts  relating  to  each  institution  have  been  reduced  to  tabu- 
lar form  and  will  be  found  in  greater  detail  in  the  presentation  by  class 
of  school  and  State  appearing  elsewhere  in  this  report. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 


Kum  of  fchoob. 


State  Atriealtml  Mid  MmImui- 
ksalCoUMe. 

Snow  Hill  Nonaal  and  Induttrial 
lostltuto. 

TnakecM  NonnaJ  and  Industrial 
Imrtttute. 

Ltnooin  High  8gI¥w1 

Annstroog       ICanual       Training 
Scbool: 

Day  achooL 

EvaninK  MtaooL 

Aloom  Agrlcttltural  and  Mechan- 
ical CoUcfe. 

Ifanoal  Training  and   Industrial 
School  for  Colond  Youth. 

Henrietta  Trade  School 

ladustrtal  Evening  School 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

Beiean  Manual  Training  and  In- 
dustrial School: 

Day  schooL 

Evening  school 

Avery  College  Training  School 

WaSchinan  uidustrlal  School 

Voorhees  Industrial  SchooL 

Mayesvflle  Industrial  and  Educa- 
tional Ixvtltote. 

Claflln  University 

Hampton  Normuand  Agricultural 
Institute. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
SchooL 


Location. 


Normal,  Ala. .... 
Snow  HIU,  Ala. . 
Tuskegee^Ala.... 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

do 

Alcorn,  Miss 


Bordentown,  N.  J. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

do 

High  Point,  N.  C. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
do 


PltUburg  (Allegbeoy},Pa. 

Providence,  R.  I , 

Denmark,  S.  C 

MayesvUle,  S.  C 


Year 
of  es- 
tab- 
lish- 
ment. 


U76 

ISM 

0) 
1908 


1901 
1902 
1878 

1894 

1900 
1906 
1891 


Class  of  school. 


Pttblle 

Phllanthtoiiio. 
do 


Poblle., 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Philanthropic. 

I  Public 

Philanthropic. 


Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Hampton,  Va 


Lawrenceville,  Va.. 


1899 
1890 
1840 
1908 
1807 
1886 

1883 
•1868 

41883 


PhUanthropic. 

do 

do 


Day  or  evening 

school. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Day. 
Do. 
Do.* 
Do. 

Do. 
Evening. 
Day. 

Do. 

Evening. 

Da 
Day. 


Do. 
Evening. 
Day. 
Evening. 
Day. 

Do. 


Do. 
Day  and   evei>> 
Ing. 
Do. 


1  Sewing,  1883;  carpentry,  1884:  other  trades,  1886  to  1906w 
*  Also  has  evening  academic  classes. 


•  Indians  admitted  in  1S78. 
« Opened  to  1884. 


The  following  schools  have  been  selected  for  description  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages  of  this  chapter: 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va. 

Tusk^ee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tudkegee,  Ala. 

Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Snow  Hill,  Ala. 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Watchman  Industrial  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
'  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Alcorn,  Miss. 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Normal,  Ala. 

High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute,  Mayesville,  S.  C. 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Voorhees  Industrial  School,  Denmark,  S.  C. 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School,  Lawrenceville,  Va. 
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In  addition  to  these  schools,  the  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  offers  courses  that  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  investigation.  A  description  of  the  day  industrial  work  in 
this  institution  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  public  schools,  page  131 
of  this  report.  The  evening  work  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  eve- 
ning schools,  page  240. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  hereinbefore  named,  there  is  a  large  group 
of  schools  giving  some  industrial  training  to  the  Negro,  but  which  are 
not  included  in  this  report  because  of  the  large  proportion  of  time  de- 
voted to  academic  work.  In  many  of  the  so-called  manual  training 
departments  of  the  public  Negro  schools,  both  north  and  south,  effec- 
tive training  is  given  in  the  elements  of  trade  work. 

HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTrrUTE,  HAMPTON,  VA. 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  a  school  for  Negroes 
and  Indians,  located  at  Hampton,  Va.,  stands  for  varied  activities. 
It  comprehends  a  normal  training  school,  an  agricultural  school,  and 
a  department  called  the  ' '  trade  school.''  The  last-named  department 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Hampton  Institute  was  founded  in  1868  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  practical  education  for  children  of  ex-slaves.  Ten  years  later,  by 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government,  Indian  pupils  (limited  to  120) 
were  admitted.  These  Indian  pupils  are  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  from  the  Negroes,  being  there  as  wards  of  the  Government. 

To  quote  the  words  of  its  founder,  Gen.  Armstrong,  Hampton's 
purpose  is  'Ho  train  selected  youth,  who  shall  go  out  and  teach  and 
lead  their  people,  first  by  example,  by  getting  land  and  homes;  to 
give  them  not  a  dollar  that  they  can  earn  for  themselves;  to  teach 
respect  for  labor;  to  replace  stupid  drudgery  with  skilled  hands;  and 
to  these  ends  build  up  an  industrial  system  for  the  sake  not  only  of 
self-support  and  intelligent  labor  but  also  for  the  sake  of  character." 

Gen.  Armstrong  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  moral  and  ethical  value  of 
manual  labor,  and  the  problem  of  Hampton  Institute  through  these  42 
years  has  been  how  to  use  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  results  in  character  and  mental  force,  and  so  to  combine  the 
work  of  the  hand  with  classroom  instruction  that  each  should  help 
the  other. 

The  institute  is  neither  a  Federal,  State,  nor  denominational  school. 
The  funds  for  its  maintenance  are  obtained  chiefly  from  gifts  and  be- 
quests of  private  individuab.  In  1870  it  was  chartered  by  a  special 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  thus  became  an  inde- 
pendent organization,  controlled  by  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees  from  various  sections  of  the  country,  the  secretary  of  this 
board  being  the  executive  head  of  the  institute.  The  department  for 
trade  instruction  has  no  specific  bequest,  but  draws  upon  the  general 
fuAd  for  such  financial  aid  as  is  needed. 
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The  principal,  in  consultation  with  the  faculty,  decides  what  sub- 
jects shall  be  taught.  Much  practical  work  is  given,  because,  unlike 
the  white  boy  of  the  North,  who  after  receiving  some  industrial  train- 
ing may  be  admitted  to  his  trade  as  an  apprentice,  the  Negro  on  leav- 
ing an  industrial  school  must  start  to  work  at  his  trade  at  once,  few 
places  being  open  to  him  as  an  apprentice. 

During  the  year  1909-10,  241  students  were  enrolled  in  the  trade 
classes  as  foUows:  28  blacksmiths,  44  bricklayers  and  plasterers,  49 
carpenters,  10  cabinetmakers,  13  machinists,  10  painters,  8  printers, 
8  shoemakers,  17  steam  fitters  and  plumbers,  37  tailors,  2  tinsmiths, 
1  upholsterer,  14  wheelwrights. 

Hampton's  primary  function  is  to  train  up  leaders  among  the  Negro 
race,  and  the  selection  of  students  is  made  with  this  end  iq  view. 
Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  of  age,  and  must 
pass  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  English,  and  geography.  Before 
a  boy  is  admitted  to  the  trade  classes,  he  must  have  completed  at 
least  one-half  the  academic  work  of  the  *' junior"  or  first-year  class. 
In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  mental  requirements,  aU  appUcants  for 
admission  to  the  institution  must  pass  a  physical  examination  and 
must  furnish  evidence  of  good  character.  No  pupils  are  admitted 
after  the  opening  date  except  by  special  dispensation  of  the  faculty, 
which  is  granted  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  trade  classeis  only  as  vacancies  occur. 
An  applicant  for  whom  there  is  no  vacancy  may  do  one  of  two  things: 
Enter  the  regular  day  school  and  defer  his  trade  training  until  the 
next  year,  or  he  may  enter  the  "work  class''  and  obtain  his  academic 
instruction  in  the  evening  school.  This  "  work  class  "  is  for  pupils  who 
need  to  earn  money  with  which  to  meet  expenses  later  in  the  course. 

The  pupils  in  the  trade  classes  do  not  give  any  time  to  work  for 
wages  outside  of  the  school  in  connection  with  their  trade  course. 
They  are,  however,  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  money  whUe  at 
school.  If  a  pupil  otherwise  acceptable  has  not  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses,  or  if  his  application  is  received  after  the 
quota  of  his  chosen  trade  is  filled,  he  is  allowed  for  the  first  year  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  productive  labor  for  the  institution  ia  the 
"work  class,"  and  is  credited  for  the  value  of  the  work.  He  must, 
however,  keep  up  his  academic  work  in  the  evening.  The  work  done  is 
not  trade  work,  but  any  work  of  the  institution,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
needing  to  be  done,  that  the  boy  is  qualified  to  do.  Pupils  usually 
earn  from  $15  to  $20  per  month  during  a  "work  year." 

In  addition  to  this,  pupils  who  are  not  in  the  "work  class"  or 
trade  classes  have  one  day  per  week  on  which  they  work  for  the  insti- 
tution and  are  credited  therefor.  In  such  cases  they  work  at  what- 
ever labor  is  to  be  done  at  the  school. 
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The  trade  course  covers  a  period  of  three,  years.  A  certificate  is 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  trade  course^  but  no  diploma  is 
awarded  unless  the  equivalent  of  the  four  years'  academic  work  also 
has  been  completed. 

Pupils  pursuing  trade  subjects  receive  school  room  instruction  on  five 
evenings  of  each  week  during  the  academic  year  (October  1  to  June 
1).  In  addition  to  this  each  student  has  one  hour  each  day  for  study 
of  academic  subjects  from  6.30  to  7.30  a.  m.  The  evening  sessions 
of  the  academic  classes  are  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  This  time  is  divided 
iato  three  periods  of  approximately  40  minutes  each.  The  course 
of  study  that  is  covered  by  a  day  school  pupil  in  one  year  requires  two 
years  in  the  evening  school.  The  academic  evening  school  therefore 
represents  eight  years  of  work  while  the  academic  day  school  has  a 
four-year  course.  No  one  spends  eight  years  in  the  evening  school,  how- 
ever. A  pupil  may  take  some  work  in  day  school  before  beginning 
his  trade  course  or  after  completing  it,  and  a  good  many  never  finish 
the  academic  work. 

YHien  a  pupil  enters  the  trade  classes  he  also  enters  evening  academic 
classes  at  that  point  for  which  his  previous  schooling  has  prepared 
him,  and  continues  this  course  as  long  as  he  remains  in  school.  So 
pupils  of  different  grades  of  academic  advancement  will  often  be 
found  in  the  same  trade  class. 

Following  is  the  academic  program  of  the  evening  school : 

Junior  clou. 


First  year  subjects. 


Arithmetic. 

English 

Physiology 

Singing 

*  -  - 

English 

Geokraphv 

ArithraetTc 

Current  events 

Singing 

B  istory , 

Literature  and  English 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Current  events 

Singing 


Number 
of  periods 
(40  min- 
utes 
each)per 
wee&.     I 


Second  year  subjects. 


4     Arithmetic 

6  i|  English 

4  li  Science  (elementary). 
1     Singing 


Number 
of  periods 
(40  min- 
utes 
each)per 
weel. 


4 
6 
4 
1 


Junior  middle  class. 


6 

4 
4 
1 
1 


Agricoiture 

English 

Bible 

Current  events. 
Singing 


4 
6 
4 
1 
1 


Senior  middle  class. 


4 

5 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Geometry 

English 

Literature 

Animal  industry. 
Business 


4 
5 
3 
2 
1 
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Senior  eUus. 


Flnt  year  lobjeoti. 


Koglidi... 
Lftenture 
BustaicsB.. 
Sbutog.., 
HSlocy... 


Namlwr 

of  periods 

(40mln- 

atfls 

eeeh)per 


ft 
3 
1 
1 
6 


fleeood  yetf  fobjeete. 


Algetan.... 
E^nomlcs. 

Englteh 

Psychology 


Nmnber 
of  periods 
(«)  min- 
utes 
ioh)p«r 
week. 


2 
5 
6 

S 


In  addition  to  the  above  outline  of  academic  work  done  in  the 
evening,  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing  (four  hours  per  week)  is 
given  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  ail  trade  pupils,  excepting  tailors, 
shoemakers,  and  painters.  These  have  one  hour  per  week  of  free- 
hand drawing  instead. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  teaching  of  civics,  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  shop.  Constant  precept  and  example  serve  to 
supplement  and  drive  home  the  lessons  brought  out  in  classroom  dis- 
cussion. The  danger  of  impulsive  and  uncontrolled  action,  whether 
in  social,  religious,  or  political  matters,  is  emphasized  on  all  occasions. 

Every  trade  pupil  devotes  eight  hours  per  day  for  six  days  of  each 
week  to  his  trade,  including  drawing,  and  two  hours  to  academic  work 
on  five  evenings  of  the  week,  from  October  1  to  June  1.  During  the 
summer  months  he  has  no  academic  work,  but  devotes  nine  houiB 
per  day  to  conmiercial  work  at  his  trade. 

In  order  to  give  the  pupils  the  best  experience  possible,  as  much 
commercial  work  is  taken  in  each  department  as  can  be  advanta- 
geously handled.  As  soon  as  a  pupil  is  sufficiently  skilled  he  is  put 
on  productive  work  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor >  for  such 
work  he  receives  compensation. 

An  additional  school  building  was  erected  during  the  past  year  on 
which  practically  all  of  the  bricklaying,  tinsmithing,  plastering,  steam 
fitting,  and  painting  was  done  by  the  pupils  in  those  several  trades 
under  the  superintendence  of  instructors.  All  of  the  building  opera- 
tions on  the  grounds  and  the  repair  work  on  the  135  buildings  gives 
practical  experience  to  all  buildiag  trades  pupils.  What  is  true  of 
the  building  trades  is  true  in  other  departments;  all  of  the  trade  work 
of  the  institution  being  done  by  pupil  labor.  In  order  to  avoid  any 
tendency  to  specialization,  only  a  limited  amount  of  commercial 
work  of  any  one  kind  is  taken. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  turn  out  not  only  a  mechanic,  but  an  all- 
round  workman,  who  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resoiurces  can  meet 
an  emergency.  For  example,  the  carpentry  pupil  is  given  supple- 
mentary instruction  in  the  allied  trades,  as  bricklaying,  plastering, 
painting,  tinsmithing,  and  wood  turning,  so  that  if  called  upon  to  do 
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SO;  he  can  do  all  the  work  of  repairing  a  house.  Briefly  the  trade 
work  in  the  different  classes  is  as  follows: 

Blacksmithing. — ^After  covering  the  course  of  practice  pieces  and 
becoming  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  blacksmith's  tools, 
the  pupil  takes  up  practical  work,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety, 
such  as  ironing  of  wagons,  making  tools,  general  forge  and  repair 
work,  and  horseshoeii^.     Instruction  is  also  given  in  tempering. 

Bricklaying  and  plastering, — Special  stress  is  laid  on  plain  house 
construction,  including  foundations,  chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  window 
and  door  ardxes.  Instruction  is  given  in  scaffolding,  mixing  mortar 
for  both  brickwork  and  plastering,  lathing,  use  of  hair,  use  of  mor- 
tar, stain,  and  cement  work. 

Cabinetmakin^g. — ^The  first  year  is  spent  in  studying  the  principles 
of  joinery  and  cabinetmaking.  Then  follows  the  actual  construction 
of  cabinets,  desks,  tables,  bookcases,  etc.,  and  the  repairing  of  furni- 
ture. Instruction  is  also  given  in  wood  turning,  wood  carving, 
uphostering,  staining,  and  finishing  of  woods. 

Carpentry. — ^When  a  certain  stage  of  proficiency  is  reached,  the  pupil 
passes  on  to  practical  work,  as  building  and  repairing  buildings  of  the 
institution.  Advanced  classes  are  given  contract  work.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  building  erected  each  room  was  turned  over  to  two  boys 
who  were  to  lay  the  floor  and  trim  it  according  to  specifications,  with 
the  understanding  that  if  any  of  the  work  was  unsatisfactory  or  any 
improper  material  was  used  the  job  would  have  to  *be  done  over  at 
their  expense.  That  is,  conditions  were  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  they  would  be  if  the  contract  was  given  to  some  outside  builder. 
The  class  as  a*  whole  made  an  estimate  on  the  cost,  after  which  they 
were  allowed  what  was  considered  a  satisfactory  price.  Each  pair 
of  pupilsk  then  made  out  their  own  bill  of  material,  which  they  pur- 
chased from  the  mill  and  hauled  to  the  building  themselves.  What- 
ever material  they  saved  was  bought  back  at  the  price  they  had  paid 
for  it. 

This  method  gives  the  pupils  practical  lessons  in  the  kinds  and 
grades  of  material  that  can  be  used  in  such  work,  prices  of  the.same, 
value  of  their  time  and  labor,  and  their  personal  gain  in  economizing 
materials. 

Machine  work'. — ^The  course  includes  vise  work,  exercise  on  speed 
and  engine  lathes,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  and  milling  machine. 

Painting, — ^The  course  of  instruction  includes  house  painting, 
hardwood  finishing,  carriage  and  wagon  painting,  lettering,  sign 
painting,  and  interior  work,  such  as  paper  hanging,  frescoing,  and 
varnishing. 

The  many  buildings  on  the  grounds  furnish  a  large  variety  of 
practical  work. 
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Primmg. — All  printing  required  by  the  institute  is  done  in  this 
department.  The  work  includes  letter  heads,  leaflets,  bulletins^ 
periodicals,  catalogues,  and  other  kinds  of  printed  matter.  The  aim 
is  to  give  as  thorough  an  all-round  training  as  is  possible  in  the  time 
allowed  to  the  trade. 

Shoemdking. — ^In  this  course  instruction  and  practice  are  given  in 
the  production  and  repairing  of  shoes,  the  cutting  and  fitting  of 
uppers,  finishing  pegged,  nailed,  and  sewed  shoes. 

SteamfiMing  and  plumbing. — ^This  course  comprises  instruction  and 
practice  in  all  the  piping  and  connections  necessary  for  the  heating 
of  buildings,  connecting  of  engines  and  boilers,  and  water-supply 
mains,  both  wrought  and  cast  iron. 

Under  plumbing  are  included  sanitary  drainage;  laying,  grading, 
and  calking  cast-iron  and  terra-cotta  soil  pipes;  fitting  up  bathroom, 
kitchen  and  laundry,  and  general  house  plumbing. 

A  limited  amount  of  steam  engine  and  boiler  practice  with  Corliss 
and  slide-yalve  engines  and  return  tubular  boilers  is  included. 

Taiiorihg. — ^The  more  advanced  pupils  in  academic  subjects  are 
given  the  preference  in  admission  to  this  department.  The  work 
done  includes  the  cutting  and  making  of  uniforms,  trousers,  overalls, 
civilian  suits,  overcoats,  and  ladies'  capes.  Special  attention  is  also 
given  to  cleaning,  repairing,  and  pressing. 

Tinsmithing. — Instruction  is  given  in  working  out  the  processes 
entering  into  general  tin  work,  as  roof  covering,  conveying  of  water, 
manufacture  and  repair  of  tinware,  and  setting  up  stoves.  Much 
work  of  a  practical  nature  is  found  on  the  school  grounds. 

UphoUtering. — ^This  course  consists  of  practice  in  caning  chairs, 
making  and  renovating  mattresses,  making  cushions  and  pillows,  and 
general  upholstery  work. 

Whedwrighting. — ^In  wheelwrighting  the  aim  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to 
handle  the  work  found  in  the  ordinary  country  or  city  shop.  For 
this  reason  practice  is  given  in  all  lines  of  the  wheelwright's  trade, 
including  the  construction  of  wagons,  farm  carts,  wheelbarrows, 
trucks,  and  pushcarts.    Repairing  and  painting  are  also  done. 

The  workshops  are  supplied  with  complete  equipment  for  all  trades. 
A  description  of  the  equipment  appears  in  Table  V. 

Twenty-four  teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  1909-10. 
Two  of  these  were  teachers  of  theory  (mechanical  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing). These  men  were  pupils  at  trade  schools  and  later  were  employed 
in  trade  work.  The  other  22  were  teachers  of  practice  trade  work. 
Eight  teachers  had  received  some  instruction  beyond  that  of  the  public 
schools,  and  17  were  employed  on  account  of  their  trade  experience. 
Ail  but  1  of  the  men  teaching  trade  subjects  had  had  from  1  to  8 
years'  experience  in  the  trades. 
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All  of  the  trade  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  printiiig  class,  are 
housed  in  the  trades  building,  a  two-story  brick  costing  $47,767.  The 
trade  department  receives  its  share  of  the  increment  from  the  $2,273.82 
endowment  of  the  institution  and  from  the  Morrill  funds.  Other 
income  is  from  contract  work  and  miscellaneous  gifts. 

An  entrance  fee  of  $10  is  required  of  all  new  pupils.  After  the  first 
year  each  pupil  pays  $1  per  year  incidental  fee.  The  tuition  fee  is 
$100  per  year.  This  does  not  include  board,  for  which  an  extra  charge 
is  made.  These  fees  apply  to  all  departments  of  Hampton  Institute. 
No  extra  fee  is  charged  for  trade  work.  In  the  case  of  deserving  pupils 
the  tuition  fee  may  be  paid  wholly  or  in  part  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
faculty)  from  the  scholarships  given  by  benevolent  persons  or  socie- 
ties. It  is  not  intended  that  any  worthy  pupil  shall  be  kept  out  of 
Hampton  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  pay  the  tuition.  The  tuition  and 
other  expenses  of  Indian  pupils,  up  to  the  amount  of  $167  per  year,  are 
paid  by  the  United  States  Government. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  trade  work,  there  is  given  pupils  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  institute  some  manual  training  of  an  indus- 
trial character. 

All  regular  day-school  boys  devote  two  or  more  80-minute  periods 
each  week  throughout  the  four  years  to  some  form  of  handwork.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  men  more  resourceful  in  meeting 
certain  emergencies  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  schoolroom.  To  this  end  the  elements  of  the  f oUowing 
kinds  of  handwork  are  taught:  Woodwork,  harness  repairing,  cabinet- 
.work,  wood  turning,  mechanical  drawing,  tiosmithing,  tailoring,  shoe 
repairing,  blacksmithing,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  house  and  sign 
painting,  upholstering,  wheelwrighting,  and  general  repair  work. 
From  this  list  of  subjects  individual  programs  are  arranged. 

In  the  junior  year  are  taught  elementary  woodwork,  harness  repair- 
ing, and  cabinetwork.  The  woodwork  is  preceded  by  a  short  course 
in  mechanical  drawing  to  enable  the  pupil  to  make  an  intelligent  work- 
ing drawing  of  the  tilings  he  will  have  to  construct  in  wood.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  use  and  care  of  woodworking  tools,  methods  of 
forestry,  lumbering,  transportation  of  lumber  from  the  forest  to  the 
mill,  and  its  preparation  for  commercial  purposes.  Problems  in 
carpentry  and  house  construction  are  given  to  those  who  intend  taking 
the  carpentry  course  in  the  trade  department  later,  and  who  show  a 
special  aptitude  for  this  work. 

The  work  in  the  junior  middle  year  may  be  either  woodwork,  wood 
turning,  or  bricklaying,  whichever  is  best  for  the  particular  pupil. 
Owing  to  its  larger  field  of  usefulness  the  work  in  wood  is  continued 
during  this  year  in  preference  to  other  work  by  those  who  are  likely 
to  become  teachers.  Many  graduates  are  required  to  teach  this  sub- 
ject who  have  had  no  trade  training,  and  who  will  therefore  be  helped 
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by  the  additional  experience.  Wood  turning  and  bricklaying  are 
given  to  those  who  have  no  intention  of  teaching,  but  who  will  be 
benefited  by  a  more  general  knowledge  of  manual  work. 

In  the  senior  middle  year  the  subjects  taken  are  wood  turning,  tin- 
smithing,  and  mechanical  drawing,  divided  into  half-year  terms  as 
circumstances  may  require.  The  wood  turning  is  to  increase  the 
pupil's  command  of  woodworking  tools  in  connection  with  machinery, 
to  develop  his  appreciation  of  line  harmony,  and  to  show  the  relation 
of  wood  turning  to  house  construction  and  cabinetwork.  The  tin- 
smithing  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  different  metals  and  fluxes,  to 
enable  him  to  make  articles  for  his  use,  bot  chiefly  to  teach  him  to 
repair  leaky  vessels  and  to  do  similar  work  about  his  home.  The 
object  of  the  mechanical  drawing  is  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  make  an 
intelligent  sketch  and  working  drawing  of  any  ordinary  object  and 
to  make  a  set  of  plans  for  a  simple  house  or  outbuilding.  A  special 
course  in  house  construction  is  provided  for  pupils,  other  than  those  in 
the  trade  classes,  who  are  desirous  of  this  form  of  work  and  who 
e3Epect  to  be  helped  by  it  either  in  teaching  or  in  building  their  own 
houses. 

The  work  of  the  senior  year  is  entirely  elective.  The  pupil  may 
specialize  in  a  particular  branch  of  manual  training  with  a  view  to 
teaching  it,  or  he  may  do  practice  teaching  in  the  manual-training 
classes  at  the  institute  and  in  the  public  and  evening  schools  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  course  in  house  construction  provided  for  the 
senior  middle  year  is  also  given  in  the  senior  year  to  those  who  may 
need  such  help. 

CLASSES  70B  OIBLS. 

In  the  training  of  young  women  the  school  has  two  aims  distinctly 
in  mind.  Every  young  woman  is  expected  to  engage  in  teaching 
upon  graduating.  Later  she  is  expected  to  marry  and  become  a  home 
maker.  During  the  last  year  of  the  academic  course  every  young 
woman  spends  half  the  year  in  all-day  work  as  a  pupil-teacher  in  the 
Whittier  Training  School.  This  training  not  only  enables  her  to  teach 
effectively  until  her  marriage,  but  it  prepares  her  for  a  sort  of  com- 
munity leadership  that  makes  her  home,  when  she  has  one,  a  sort  of 
social  settlement. 

The  girls  are  given  very  thorough  training  of  an  industrial  nature, 
but  not  with  the  idea  of  putting  them  into  the  trades.  They  are 
discouraged  from  seeking  employment  in  the  cities.  The  aim  and 
purpose  is  primarily  to  develop  home  makers,  women  who  can  go 
back  to  their  homes  in  the  rural  districts  and  teach  their  people  how 
to  keep  their  homes  clean  and  sanitary,  how  to  care  for  their  children 
and  for  their  sick  and  aged,  how  to  make  and  keep  in  repair  their  own 
clothing,  and  how  to  do  the  innumerable  other  tilings  that  should  be 
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done  in  a  well-regulated  home,  but  of  which  many  of  the  Negroes  and 
Indians  in  the  rural  districts  and  on  the  reservations  know  but  little. 

The  girls  who  come  without  funds,  Uke  the  boys,  are  allowed  a 
"work  year,"  in  which  time  they  work  for  the  institution  during  the 
day  and  attend  academic  classes  in  the  evening.  When  a  girl  enters 
the  work  year,  she  is  assigned  to  some  branch  of  the  domestic  service 
of  the  institution,  the  laundry,  kitchen,  dining  room,  or  sewing  room. 
She  remains  in  the  department  to  which  she  is  assigned  throughout 
the  year,  by  which  time  she  is  fairly  proficient  in  that  particular  work. 
The  following  year  she  may  give  four  days  per  week  to  academic  work 
and  one  or  two  days  tO  productive  labor,  for  which  she  is  paid. 
Girls  are  encouraged  to  take  this  '^work  year"  whether  they  need  it 
financially  or  not,  because  of  the  value  of  the  training  given. 

In  addition  to  this  practical  training  which  the  girls  get  in  connec- 
tion with  their  remunerative  employment,  they  have  a  course  in  the 
domestic  arts,  designed  primarily  to  enable  them  to  make  good  homes 
and  to  teach  others  to  do  so. 

,  Two  80-minute  periods  per  week  are  given  to  this  work  throughout 
the  four  years,  the  time  being  about  equally  divided  between  cooking 
and  sewing.  The  girls  in  the  cooking  classes  have  instruction  and 
practice  in  all  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  in  the  preparing  and 
serving  of  meals,  and  in  the  study  of  food  values.  The  girls  of  the 
upper  classes  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  teacher's  home  kitchen, 
where  they  assist  in  preparing  and  serving  the  teacher's  meals. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  classes  are  given  instruction  to  enable  them 
to  make  all  their  garments.  They  must  also  make  a  complete  set  of 
infant's  clothing  and  must  make  their  own  graduation  dresses.  They 
do  all  of  the  mending  of  the  boys'  clothes,  and  on  special  "sewing 
evenings"  set  aside  for  the  purpose  they  make  and  repair  all  of  their 
own  garments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  all  of  the  housework  of  the  girls'  dormitories 
and  teachers'  home  and  all  of  the  laundry  work  for  the  student  boarding 
department  and  the  teachers'  home  is  done  by  the  girls. 

Whenever  a  pupil's  program  will  permit,  a  half  year  is  spent  in 
household  handicrafts,  generally  known  as  the  "gumption  class." 
They  have  instruction  and  practice  in  simple  carpentry,  glazing,  chair 
caning,  soldering  tinware,  repairing  door  and  window  locks,  and  other 
work  which  enters  into  the  care  of  a  home.  The  object  of  this  course  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  who  will  become  teachers  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  rural  schools  in  similar  work  and  for  all  girls  to  do  the  minor 
repairing  necessary  in  their  homes. 

Physical  training  is  required  throughout  the  entire  time  at  Hampton. 
In  the  junior  year  hygiene  is  a  specific  study.  The  course  has  a  prac- 
tical bearing  on  matters  of  personal  and  community  hygiene,  empha- 
sis being  laid  on  such  topics  as  exercise,  ventilation,  tuberculosis,  con- 
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tagious  diseases;  water  supply  for  bam,  house,  towUi  and  city,  the  use 
and  abuse  of  patent  medicines,  and  of  remedies  in  emergencies. 

At  aU  times  the  girls  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  woman 
physician.  Once  a  month  each  class  has  a  lecture^  on  matters  per- 
taining to  personal  hygiene,  habits,  self-culture,  etc.,  a  direct  attempt 
being  made  to  teach  the  girl  her  potentiahty  and  what  she  will  have  to 
meet  when  she  goes  out  from  Hampton  and  to  give  her  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  her  to  solve  successfully  the  problems  she  will  meet. 

As  practically  no  apprenticeships  are  open  to  the  Negro,  the  trade 
pupil  of  Hampton  goes  into  the  industrial  world  weU  equipped,  and 
his  work  in  school  must  take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  Hampton  to  turn  out  factory  workers,  and  the 
graduates  are  discouraged  from  going  to  factories,  so  there  is  no  ten- 
dency to  fit  pupils  for  foremen's  positions.  Since  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  school,  however,  is  to  develop  leaders,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  school  work  is  to  turn  out  men  qualified  to  lead. 

In  the  early  days  of  Hampton's  activity  the  academic  department 
was  the  goal  toward  which  all  pupils  worked,  and  the  industrial  depart- 
ments were  looked  upon  as  stepping  stones  to  the  academic.  The 
attitude  has  now  changed,  and  the  industrial  departments  have  be- 
come the  goal  toward  which  the  pupils  labor.  Most  of  the  trades  have 
a  long  waiting  Ust,  and  each  year  the  academic  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  the  trades  have  been  advanced.  There  is  still  some  oppo- 
sition, due  chiefly  to  ignorance,  from  those  who  stand  for  the  so-called 
"higher  culture,"  who  fear  that  the  practical  work  will  cultivate  a 
materialistic  viewpoint  and  the  ideal  will  be  lost  sight  of.  Educators, 
philanthropists,  and  employers,  both  North  and  South,  have  given 
substantial  evidence  of  their  appreciation. 

Hampton  affords  an  opportunity  to  watch  two  classes  of  pupils,  those 
who  take  a  day-school  course  with  manual  training,  and  those  who 
take  the  trade  course,  attending  evening  school.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  experience  of  the  years  has  gone  to  show  that  those  in  the  trade 
classes  develop  stronger  character  than  those  who  do  not  obtain  a 
regular  trade.  The  work  develops  patience,  exactness,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibiUty.  From  the  time  the  pupil  enters  Hampton  until  he 
leaves  he  is  made  responsible  for  some  work  of  his  hand.  In  the 
trade-school  departments,  especially  in  the  machine  shop,  he  must 
do  exact  work,  and  this  leads  to  the  acquirement  of  careful  habits. 

TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 

This  school  was  estabUshed  by  an  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  in 
1880  as  the  Tuskegee  Normal  School.  Its  first  session  was  opened 
July  4,  1881,  in  a  rented  shanty,  with  30  pupils  and  1  teacher.  In 
1893  the  institution  was  incorporated  as  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute. 
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The  object  of  the  school  is  to  provide  young  colored  men  and  women 
an  opportunity  to  gain  a  sound  moral,  literary,  and  industrial  train- 
ing. It  is  expected  that  every  Tuskegee  graduate  will  become  a  factor 
in  the  moral  and  industrial  uplift  of  his  community. 

'*The  method  of  instruction  employed  aims  to  correlate  and  com- 
bine the  academic  studies  and  industrial  training  in  such  a  way  as  to 
emphasize  the  social  and  moral  significance  of  skilled  labor  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrate  in  the  shop  the  practical  meaning  of  the  more 
abstract  teaching  of  the  class  room." 

During  the  first  session  of  the  institute  the  present  location,  con- 
sisting at  that  time  of  100  acres  with  three  small  buildings  thereon, 
was  purchased.  Now  the  plant  consists  of  2,345  acres  of 'land  and 
100  buildings.  There  also  remain  20,176  acres  of  public  land  unsold 
from  the  25,600  acres  granted  by  act  of  Congress  for  the  aid  of  the 
school.  The  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $1,401,440.77  on  May 
31,  1910. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  an  executive 
council  of  18  members,  consisting  of  the  principal,  treasurer,  and  the 
heads  of  the  several  school  departments.  There  is  also  an  advisory 
board  made  up  of  business  and  professional  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  only  with  the  industrial  phase  of  the  school  that  this 
report  is  concerned. 

The  industrial  work  is  housed  in  the  Slater-Armstrong  Memorial 
Trades  Building,  which  measures  283  by  315  feet  in  its  greatest  dimen- 
sions. 

The  subjects  taught  are  determined  by  the  executive  council,  bear* 
ing  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  race  with  which  they  are  dealing, 
the  trades  open  to  the  Negro,  and  the  needs  of  the  race  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  them. 

Apprenticeships,  as  a  rule,  are  not  open  to  the  Negro  youth,  so 
pupils  must  be  prepared  to  do  a  journeyman's  work  upon  graduation. 
The  school  aims  to  fit  pupils  for  all  trades  which  are  open  to  Negroes. 
The  trades  taught  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  different 
trade  courses  on  May  26,  1910,  were:  Baking,  15;  basket  making, 
broom  making,  and  upholstering,  24;  blacksmithing,  39;  brick- 
la3ring,  lathing,  plastering,  and  tile  setting,  102;  brichmaking, 
4;  carpentry  and  wood  turning,  97;  dressmaking,  83;  electrical 
work,  29;  foundry  work,  13;  harness  making  and  carriage  trinuning, 
26;  ladies'  tailoring,  31;  laundering,  7;  laundering  and  soap  making, 
68;  macliine-shop  work,  87;  millinery,  42;  painting  (house  and  car- 
riage), 25;  plain  sewing,  129;  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  16;  print- 
ing, 24;  sawmilling,  7;  shoemaking,  18;  stationary  engineering,  15; 
tailoring,  53;  tinsmi thing,  21;  wheelwrighting,  23. 

The  courses  cover  one  year  in  electrical  work,  ladies'  tailoring,  laun- 
dering, laundering  and  soapmaking,  and  sawmiUing;  two  years  in 
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dressmaking,  foundry  work,  millinery,  machine-shop  work,  plain  sew- 
ing, and  stationary  engineering;  four  years*  in  basket  making,  broom 
making,  and  upholstering;  in  the  remaining  trades  the  courses  are 
three  years  in  length. 

A  full  presentation  of  the  practice  work  in  each  of  these  trade 
courses  and  the  equipment  for  the  practice  instruction  will  be  found 
in  Table  V.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  the  trade  courses  enumer- 
ated above,  there  were  on  the  date  specified  505  girls  who  were  being 
instructed  in  cooking. 

An  agricultural  school,  where  general  farming,  floriculture,  land- 
scape gardening,  and  road  building  are  taught,  forms  a  part  of  the 
instruction  at  the  institute.  There  is  also  a  training  school  for 
nurses,  where  a  three  years'  course  is  given. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Tuskegee  must  be  not  less  than  14 
years  of  age  and  must  be  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examination, 
which  involyes  ability  to  read  and  write  and  to  understand  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  They  must  submit  two 
letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  of  their  own  communities 
and  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  They  may  enter  the  school 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  trade  pupils  attend  academic  classes  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  from  1  to  4.30  p.  m.  on  three  days  of  each  week.  Alternate  days 
are  spent  at  their  trade,  on  which  days  they  work  from  7.15  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 

Applicants  are  admitted  to  the  trade  courses  of  their  choice  as 
nearly  as  is  possible.  If,  however,  the  quota  of  a  chosen  trade  is  full, 
the  applicant  is  assigned  to  some  other  division  until  a  vacancy  occurs. 
In  assigning  pupils  to  their  trades  the  mental  ability  to  comprehend 
and  the  physical  ability  to  perform  the  required  duties  are  carefully 
considered. 

The  academic  studies  pursued  by  pupils  in  the  various  trade 
courses  are  mathematics,  English,  geography,  and  history.  Mechani- 
cal drawing  forms  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  some  trades  and  lectures 
on  trade  topics  are  included  in  the  curriculum  of  all  trades.  The 
time  devoted  to  acadexnic  work  varies  among  the  di£Ferent  subjects 
and  trade  courses  followed.  The  aggregate  hours  per  week  given  to 
theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  by  pupils  in  the  several  trade 
classes  in  1909-10  were  as  follows:  Baking,  10^;  basket  making, 
broom  making,  and  upholstering,  14;  blacksmithing,  13;  brick- 
laying, lathing,  plastering,  and  tile  setting,  17i;  brickmaking,  13^; 
carpentry  and  wood  turning,  14^;  dressmaking,  14;  electrical  work, 
22^;  foundry  work,  17^;  harness  making  and  carriage  trixnming, 
13;  ladies'  tailoring,  14;  laundering,  15|;  laundering  and  soap 
making,  14;  machine-shop  work,  21^;  millinery,  14;  plain  sewing,  14; 

1  Broommaking  2,  upholstering  2. 
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pliunbiBg  and  steajn  fittingi  21^;  printing,  13};  sawxnilling,  15|; 
shoemaking,  17^;  stationary  engineering,  21};  tailoring,  13;  tin- 
smithing,  17};  wheelwriting,  17}. 

The  total  tixne  devoted  to  both  schoohx)om  instruction  and  practice 
work  by  the  pupils  in  each  trade  course  during  1909-10  was  45f  hours 
per  week.  The  school  year  embraces  36  weeks,  £rom  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September  to  the  fourth  Thursday  in  May.  A  summer 
term  covers  16  weeks,  so  that  the  school  is  open  to  pupils  during 
the  entire  calendar  year.  The  regulations  governing  the  siunmer  term 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  regular  term. 

There  is  an  evening  school  of  acadexuic  work  for  those  pupils  who 
can  not  afford  the  small  charge  made  in  the  day  school.  Require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  evening  school  are  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  day  school,  except  that  appUcants  must  be  16  instead  of  14 
years  of  age  and  must  be  able  to  perform  adult  labor. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  pupil  at  Tusk^ee  are  small.  It  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  person  shall  leave 
the  institute  because  of  a  lack  of  means.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  pupils. 
A  fee  of  $9  is  collected  on  entrance,  and  pupils  are  required  to  furnish 
their  own  textbooks,  but  the  remaining  expense,  outside  of  board,  is 
small.  Day-school  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  from 
$1.50  to  $3  per  month  on  their  board,  while  those  in  the  evening 
school  are  able,  in  some  instances,  to  earn  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  board.  In  such  cases,  the  excess  of  earnings  is  placed  to  the 
pupil's  credit  to  be  used  for  his  board  after  he  enters  the  day  school. 

The  teachers  at  Tuskegee  are  all  colored.  Of  29  teachers  of  trade 
subjects  falling  within  the  investigation  who  were  employed  in  1909- 
10,  15  received  training  at  Tuskegee  and  4  at  Hampton,  while  the 
others  came  from  various  colleges,  mostly  in  the  North.  Actual 
trade  experience  in  the  subject  taught,  ranging  from  2  to  20  years 
was  reported  by  13  teachers,  and  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade  by  16  teachers.  Only  2  of  the  teachers  of  trade  theory  had 
any  practical  experience.  Eight  bad  no  trade  experience,  but  a 
teaching  experience  covering  from  1  to  8  years. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  any  trade 
are  awarded  a  certificate.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are 
reported  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  due  in  large 
measure  to  their  desire  to  enter  gainful  employment.  Many  of  the 
buildings  of  the  institution  were  built  by  student  labor. 

While  this  school  makes  a  considerable  commercial  product,  the 
pupils  earn  nothing  from  the  sale  of  products,  nor  do  they  work  for 
wages  outside  of  school.  A  part  of  the  school  product  is  used  by  the 
institution  and  a  part  is  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market.  In 
1909-10  the  value  of  products  sold  and  work  done  amounted  to 
$2,725.     There  is  said  to  be  a  considerable  demand  for  graduates 
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throughout  the  South,  especially  for.  those  who  are  qualified  to  act  as 
foremen  and  as  heads  of  schools. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school  the  industrial  feature  was  opposed^ 
as  it  was  at  Hampton,  the  opposition  being  due  to  ignorance  and  to 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  work.  That  opposition 
has,  however,  gradually  declined. 

The  trade  work  for  girls  is  conducted  in  a  separate  building,  and  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  director  of  girls'  industrial  training.  The 
building  is  well  equipped  for  all  training  in  the  subjects  taught. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  the  girls  to  earn  their  live- 
lihood at  the  occupations  taught,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  home  communities  and  to  be  a  factor  in  the  general  bettering  of 
the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  community. 

Fourteen  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  academic  work,  which 
includes  mathematics,  English,  history,  and  lectures  on  trade  sub- 
jects. Like  the  boys,  the  girls  spend  three  days  per  week,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.  in  academic  work,  and  the  alternate  days,  from  7.15  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  in  trade  work. 

Plain  sewing  is  the  first  exercise  in  the  sewing  course.  Girls  who 
know  nothing  of  needlework  are  placed  in  this  division.  After  com- 
pleting the  course  they  are  promoted  to  dressmaking  and  tailoring. 
The  sewing  and  tailoring  classes  do  the  sewing  for  the  institution; 
many  of  the  girls  do  their  own  sewing  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher.  In  both  dressmaking  and  millinery  the  girls  do  order  work 
for  the  teachers  and  others. 

All  of  the  laundry  work  for  the  institution  and  for  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  is  done  by  the  laundry  class. 

A  two-year  course  is  offered  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  plain 
sewing,  a  one-year  course  in  ladies'  tailoring,  and  a  four-year  course 
in  basket  making,  broom  making,  and  upholstering. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  work  for  girls  they  are  given  a  thorough 
course  in  cooking  and  in  home  making.  The  agricultural  training 
also  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  girls,  many  of  whom  are  enrolled 
in  that  course. 

SNOW  HILL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE,  SNOW  HILL,  ALA. 

The  Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  of  Snow  Hill,  Ala., 
was  founded  by  a  graduate  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  its  purpose  and 
system  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  latter  school.  It  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  community,  2  miles  from  Snow  Hill. 
The  school  was  opened  in  1894  in  an  old  log  hut,  with  one  teacher 
and  three  pupils.  It  now  owns  2,000  acres  of  land  and  17  buildings 
of  modem  construction,  and  employs  27  officers  and  teachers. 

Agricultural  training  is  the  main  feature  of  the  school,  but  it  is  with 
the  trade  phase  only  that  this  report  is  concerned.     The  industrial 
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department  aims  to  give  pupils  ''such  training  as  will  enable  them  to 
do  their  work  more  intelligently,  thus  making  themselves  of  greater 
use  to  their  community."  To  this  end  instruction  is  offered  in  a 
number  of  trades  which  are  open  to  colored  people  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  enrollment  in  the  several  trade  classes  during  the  year 
1909-10  was  as  foUows:  Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting,  12; 
brickmaking  and  bricklaying,  9;  carpentry  and  saw  milling,  22; 
laundering,  37 ;  printing,  7 ;  sewing,  34. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  work  of  the  school,  46  pupils  were  receiving 
instruction  in  mattress  making  and  chair  caning  and  22  were  learning 
cooking.     Housekeeping  was  studied  by  21  pupils. 

A  three-year  course  is  offered  in  blacksmithing  and  wheelwright- 
ing,  carpentry  and  saw  milling,  printing,  and  in  sewing.  In  brick- 
making  and  bricklaying  and  in  laundering  the  course  is  two  years  in 
length.  In  all  trade  courses  for  males  20f  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  practice  work  and  28§  hours  to  academic  work  and  the  theory  of 
the  trade.  In  laundering  and  sewing  a  larger  proportion  of  the  time 
is  given  to  practice  work.  All  pupils  devote  16§  hours'each  week  to 
five  common-school  studies,  which  vary  according  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individual  pupil,  and  4  hours  to  theory  of  trades.  Boys 
have  8  hours  of  instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  each  week.  Nine 
teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  1909-10.  Of  these,  four 
were  males  and  five  were  females. 

School  is  in  regular  session  from  the  first  Monday  in  September  to 
the  last  Sunday  in  April.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  summer  term 
of  three  and  one-haU  months  for  such  pupils  as  fall  behind  in  their 
studies  during  the  regular  term.  Instruction  is  given  on  five  days  of 
the  week  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  On  Saturday 
the  hours  are  from  7  to  11.30  a.  m. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  graduate.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  employment  many  leave  school  for  the  purpose  of  earning 
their  own  living. 

A  statement  of  the  shop  equipment  and  shop  practice  of  the  indus- 
trial department  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  present  report. 

The  school  admits  as  a  pupil  anyone  furnishing  written  testimo- 
nials of  good  character  who  is  at  least  14  years  of  age.  There  is  no 
maximum  age  limit  on  school  entrance.  Pupils  are  charged  an  en- 
trance fee  of  $2  and  a  tuition  fee  of  75  cents  per  month.  Admission 
to  the  school  may  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

The  school's  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of  11  members,  all 
of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  institution,  who  are  chosen  by  the  board 
of  trustees.  The  products  of  the  industrial  department,  consisting 
of  wagons,  carts,  furniture,  brick,  etc.,  are  sold  in  the  open  market. 
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BBRSAH  KAHUAL  TRAINING  AND    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

An  evening  school  for  colored  people  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1899,  through  the  efforts  of  a  colored  minister  of  the  commu- 
nity, under  the  title  of  the  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial 
School.  The  school  gets  S7,500  a  year  from  the  State,  the  remainder 
of  the  money  for  its  expenses  being  contributed  by  interested  persons. 
It  has  no  endowment. 

A  four  years'  course  is  given  in  carpentry,  in  upholstering' and  chair 
caning,  and  in  tailoring;  a  three  years'  course  in  dressmaking;  and  a 
two  years'  course  in  millinery^  and  in  electrical  work.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  courses  on  June  9, 1910,  was:  Carpentry,  8;  upholster- 
ing and  chair  caning,  3;  tailoring,  7;  dressmaking,  61;  electrical 
work,  3;  millinery,  14.  To  be  admitted  to  the  school  pupils  must 
be  at  least  14  years  of  age. 

Schoq}  is  in  session  from  8  to  10  o'clock  five  evenings  per  week, 
each  pupil  attending  only  two  sessions  during  the  week.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  hours  was  made  to  suit  the  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  in 
domestic  service  or  in  laboring  positions.  The  pupils  in  the  third- 
year  class  in  dressmaking  meet  for  four  hours  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
These  pupils  also  attend  school  on  two  evenings  for  instruction  in 
arithmetic  and  millinery. 

The  school  year,  which  is  divided  into  three  terms,  covers  34  weeks. 
The  tuition  fee  is  $5  per  term  or  $15  per  year  throughout  each  course 
except  dressmaking,  in  which  pupils  pay  $15  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  and  $20  during  the  third  year. 

So  far  no  academic  work  has  been  introduced  except  arithmetic  for 
pupils  in  the  third  year  of  the  dressmaking  course.  However,  the 
great  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  pupils  of  the  institution  has 
been  a  serious  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  classes,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  instruction  in  English  has  been  decided  upon. 

While,  like  many  other  colored  schools,  this  institution  is  hampered 
by  lack  of  funds,  it  has  sufficient  equipment  to  give  thorough  train- 
ing in  those  subjects  which  it  claims  to  teach. 

In  April,  1910,  several  day  classes  were  organized,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  course  in  power  sewing  machine  operating,  the  day 
work  is  academic  in  character  rather  than  industrial. 

The  class  in  power  sewing  macliine  operating,  known  usually  as  the 
shirt-waist-making  class,  meets  every  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m., 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  this  session  ends  at  1 
p.  m.  This  class  is  expected  to  be  self-supporting;  that  is,  from  work 
supplied  from  an  outside  employer  the  pupils  are  expected  to  make 
enough  on  a  piece-rate  basis  to  pay  the  instructor  at  a- rate  of  30  cents 
per  week  per  pupil  and  also  to  receive  something  for  themselves. 
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The  class  is  conducted  on  a  shop  basis;  that  is,  the  hours  correspond 
closely  to  those  of  a  factory  and  a  piece  rate  is  paid  aU  machine 
operators,  the  goods  being  furnished  by  a  manufacturer  who  pays 
for  the  completed  work. 

At  the  time  the  school  was  yisited  eight  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
this  class.  As  soon  as  pupils  master  the  work,  which  they  do  in  from 
one  to  three  months'  time,  they  leave  the  school,  so  that  the  enroll- 
ment is  constantly  changing. 

Of  eight- teachers  of  trade  subjects  employed  in  1909-10  for  whom 
the  facts  were  reported,  six  had  worked  at  the  trade  for  periods  ranging 
from  3  to  29  years,  and  all  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the 
trade.  Seven  of  these  teachers  were  in  the  evening  school  and  one 
taught  power  machine  operating  in  the  day  school.  A  self-perpet- 
uating board  of  19  members  governs  the  aflfairs  of  the  school. 

WATCHMAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

Elementaiy  instruction  in  printing  and  dressmaking  is  ^yen  in 
the  evening  sessions  of  this  school.  The  purpose  is  to  familiarize 
pupils  with  trade  work.  The  school  was  founded  in  1908  by  Rev. 
W.  S.  Holland,  who  has  supplied  the  most  of  the  funds  for  its  mainte- 
nance.   The  tuition  fee  is  $10  per  year. 

This  school  is  housed  in  the  building  and  makes  use  of  the  equip- 
ment used  by  the  day  school.  The  printing  classes  meet  five  evenings 
per  week.  Pupils  in  these  classes  devote  two  and  one-half  hours  per 
week  to  theoretical  work — ^i.  e.,  general  instruction  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, proof-reading,  care  and  use  of  tools  and  presses,  and  seven  and 
one-half  hours  to  practice  work,  including  learning  the  case,  distribu- 
tion of  the  type,  making  up  forms,  and  presswork. 

Classes  in  dressmaking  meet  two  evenings  a  week,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  for  two  hours.  One  hour  during  each  week  is  given  to 
general  instruction  on  the  nature  of  fabrics,  harmony  of  colors,  and 
best  methods  of  selecting  materials,  and  three  hours  are  devoted  to 
practice  work,  in  which  the  pupils  learn  cutting  from  patterns,  bast- 
ing, the  making  and  fitting  of  shirt  waists,  etc.  The  courses  in  print- 
ing and  dressmaking  cover  two  years  as  a  minimum.  The  school 
year  in  1909-10  embraced  34  weeks,  from  October  1  to  May  28. 

The  school  does  not  attempt  to  turn  out  a  finished  workman. 
However,  the  pupils  graduated  have  an  elementary  training  that 
makes  them  much  more  valuable  than  the  untrained  person.  Chil- 
dren under  17  years  of  age  are  not  admitted. 

Two  teachers  of  trade  subjects  were  employed  in  1909-10.  The 
teacher  of  printing  had  had  25  years  experience  as  a  compositor  and 
the  dressmaking  teacher  had  worked  an  equal  number  of  years  as  an 
independent  dressmaker. 

The  school  makes  no  commercial  product.  In  the  printing  class 
some  work  is  done  for  the  institution,  but  the  amount  is  not  large. 
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The  dressmaking  pupils  furnish  their  own  materials  and  retain  the 
completed  articles.  On  May  28,  1910,  there  were  6  pupils  in  the 
printing  class  and  10  in  the  dressmaking  class.  In  addition,  6  pupils 
were  studying  household  science.  An  advisory  board  of  14  members 
named  by  the  president  of  the  school  assists  in  its  conduct. 

ALCORN  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MBCHANICAL  COLLBOS,  ALCORN,  MISS. 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  located  at  Alcorn, 
Miss.,  was  organized  under  its  |)re8ent  title  in  1878. 

The  school  is  primarily  agricultural,  but  provision  is  made  for 
instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  trades.  It  is  a  public  school,  and 
is  maintained  chiefly  by  Federal  and  State  funds.  These  appropria- 
tions  are  made  for  the  institution  as  a  whole,  and  no  data  regarding 
the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  trade  departments  alone  can 
be  given. 

The  enrollment  in  the  several  trade  classes  in  June,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  Blacksmithing  and  wheelwiighting,  128;  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaking,  95;  dressmaking,  32;  painting,  35;  plain  sewing,  111; 
shoemaking,  33. 

In  blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting  and  in  carpentry  and  cabinet- 
making  the  course  covers  four  years.  In  the  remaining  trade  courses 
the  time  is  three  years.  The  school  year  is  36  weeks  in  length,  the 
opening  and  closing  dates  in  1910-11  being  September  7  and  May  24, 
respectively. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  the  beginning  of  any  one  of  the  three  terms 
which  make  up  the  school  year.  The  minimum  age  limit  for  school 
entrance  is  15  years.  There  is  no  maximum  limit.  The  only  charge 
for  tuition  is  a  yearly  fee  of  $15  for  nonresidents  of  the  State. 

All  trade  pupils  are  required  to  do  academic  work,  but  there  is  no 
correlation  between  the  academic  and  trade  work.  The  pupil  upon 
entering  the  trade  class  enters  the  academic  classes  at  that  point  for 
which  his  previous  training  has  prepared  him.  In  all  trade  classes 
18}  hours  per  week  are  given  to  academic  work  in  common-school 
subjects,  and  20^  hours  to  practical  trade  work. 

School  is  in  session  from  7.40  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  and  from  2  to  5 
p.  m.  on  five  days  of  the  week.  In  addition  to  this,  all  pupils  who 
wish  employment  are  paid  by  the  institution  for  work  done  on  Sat- 
urday, thus  helping  poor  pupils  to  pay  their  way  while  in  school. 
For  Saturday  work  the  compensation  is  rated  in  proportion  to  the 
work  performed,  8  cents  per  hour  being  the  maximum  rate  paid. 
The  value  of  each  day's  work  is  marked  as  in  class  recitation  on  the 
scale  of  100.  Pupils  making  an  average  of  80  per  cent  for  the  month 
receive  the  maximum  wage;  for  less  than  80  per  cent  the  wages  are 
rated  proportionately. 
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A  pupil-foreman  is  selected  from  those  who  made  the  highest 
standing  for  the  previous  term,  in  this  way  giving  the  more  promis- 
ing pupils  training  for  executive  positions  as  well  as  for  actual  trade 
work.  About  40  per  cent  of  pupils  are  reported  as  remaining  in 
school  until  the  completion  of  their  courses. 

A  statement  of  the  shop  practice  work  and  the  equipment  for  trade 
instruction  will  be  found  in  Table  V  of  this  report. 

The  trade  classes  do  most  of  the  work  needed  by  the  institution. 
The  class  in  shoemaking  is  the  only  (Tne  that  puts  a  product  on  the 
open  market.  During  the  year  1909-10  the  class  in  shoemaking 
sold  $250  worth  of  product.  A  board  of  trustees  of  eight  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  maintains  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  school. 

• 

;  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE,  NORMAL,  ALA. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Normal,  Ala., 
was  established  in  1875  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State.  Its  support  is  practically  all  derived  from  State  and  Federal 
sources.  It  is  located  in  an  agricultural  region  and  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  school.  The  trade  training,  while  secondary  in  impor- 
tance, is  of  a  very  practical  nature. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  trades  or  occupations  taught  and 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  each  in  June,  1910:  Blacksmithing 
and  wheelwrighting,  6;  bricklaying,  14;  carpentry,  21;  laundering, 
22;  millinery,  4;  painting,  house  and  sign,  6;  printing,  12;  sewing, 
60;  shoemaking,  12;  stationary  engineering,  9;  tailoring,  15. 

The  courses  in  millineiy  and  in  laundering  are  two  years  each  in 
length;  for  stationary  engineers,  carpentry,  and  bricklaying  it  is  four 
years,  and  in  the  other  trades  it  is  three  years. 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  from  7.30  to  11.45  a.  m.  and  from  1  to 
4  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  On  Saturday  the  hours  are 
from  7.30  to  11.45  a.  m. 

The  school  year  includes  42  weeks,  the  session  lasting  from  the  1st 
of  September  to  the  1st  of  June.  In  all  trade  courses  the  pupils 
devote  18}  hours  to  academic  studies  and  21  f  hours  to  practice  work 
during  each  week.  Anyone  who  can  read  and  write  may  enter  the 
school,  and  pupils  are  received  at  any  time.  There  is  no  age  limit 
on  school  entrance,  but  the  average  age  of  new  pupils  is  about  17 
years.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Alabama.  Nonresidents  pay 
a  tuition  fee  of  $5  per  annum. 

A  board  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State 
supervises  the  school's  affairs.  In  addition,  there  is  an  advisory 
board  made  up  entirely  of  graduates  of  the  institution  and  whose 
members  are  selected  by  its  president. 
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Only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  said  to  remain  until  the 
completion  of  their  courses.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  as  soon  as 
a  pupil  feels  that  he  ''can  do  the  work''  he  leaves,  regardless  of  the 
diploma.    Most  of  the  withdrawals  occur  after  the  second  year. 

The  school  does  not  make  a  product  for  the  market.  Individuals 
in  the  millinery  and  sewing  classes  are  permitted  to  bring  their  own 
materials  or  that  of  their  friends  and  do  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teachers,  but  aside  from  this  no  products  are  taken  from 
the  institution. 

HIGH  POINT  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 

The  New  York  Society  of  Friends  established  this  school  in  1891, 
the  purpose  being  the  industrial  and  academic  training  of  Negro  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  not  endowed,  being  supported  by  the  society  which 
founded  it. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  course  is  three  years  in  each  trade. 
In  order  to  graduate  from  any  department  of  the  institution  a  pupil 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  trade  work.  The  following  are 
the  trades  in  which  instruction  is  provided  and  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  each  on  May  20,  1910:  Basket  making,  49;  blacksmith- 
ing,  10;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  18;  carpentry,  7;  dressmaking, 
20;  plain  sewing,  49.  There  were  also  42  pupils  on  the  above  date 
who  were  receiving  instruction  in  cooking. 

The  academic  work  consists  of  mathematics,  English,  civics,  his- 
toiy,  science,  literature,  and  drawing.  Ten  hours  per  week  are  given 
to  practice  work  and  22^  hours  to  academic  work,  including  time 
given  to  study  and  recreation. 

School  is  in  session  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  4  p.  m. 
on  five  days  of  the  week.  The  school  year  extends  from  the  middle 
of  September  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  embraces  35  weeks. 

To  enter  the  school  pupils  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  age  and  must 
present  a  certificate  of  good  health.  They  are  admitted  at  any  time 
of  the  school  year.  There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  resident  pupils. 
Nonresidents  pay  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  month.  A  board  of  24  members, 
chosen  by  the  New  York  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has 
general  oversight  of  the  school. 

The  school  makes  only  a  limited  amount  of  conmiercial  product. 
Pupils  get  their  practice  principally  upon  work  for  the  institution. 
This  training  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  give  graduates  of 
the  school  preference  with  employers.  The  latter  are  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  boys  and  girls  trained  here  have  proved  the  value  of  the 
training.  The  school  does  not  pretend  to  turn  out  finished  workmen, 
and  graduates  must  have  considerable  practice  at  their  trades  before 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  experienced  workmen. 
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MAYBSVILLB    mDUSTRIAL   AND    EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTB9    MAYES* 

VILLE,  S.  C. 

This  institution  is  the  development  of  a  small  school  organized  in 
1885.  In  1896  it  was  incorporated  as  the  Majesville  Industrial  and 
Educational  Institute  under  the  laws  of  South  Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  the  Negro  youth  a  liberal  literary 
as  well  as  a  thorough  industrial  education. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  13  years  of  age,  or  above.  The  course,  cover- 
ing both  trade  and  academic  work,  is  four  years  in  length.  The  aca- 
demic work  is  the  same  as  the  usual  high  school  course.  All  pupils 
devote  21  hours  per  week  to  academic  work  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  course  and  24  hours  during- the  fourth  year. 

The  trade  work  for  boys  includes  instruction  in  carpentry,  black- 
smithing  (including  wheel wrighting  and  horseshoeing),  bricklaying, 
stone  masonry  and  plastering,  and  tailoring.  The  boys  are  given  16J 
hours  per  week  of  instruction  and  practice  in  trade  work  until  the 
fourth  year,  when  the  time  is  reduced  to  13^  hours.  If  the  pupils 
remain  through  the  four-year  course  they  are  said  to  be  prepared  to 
enter  the  industrial  field  and  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  finding  em- 
ployment. However,  about  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  r^orted 
as  leaving  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

The  girls  are  given  instruction  in  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  and 
millinery.  Their  hours  of  practice  work  correspond  to  those  of  the 
boys. 

The  school  year  covers  29  weeks,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middle  of  May.  The  daily  sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  1  to  4.30  p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Tuition  is  free  to 
all  pupils,  an  entrance  fee  of  $2  being  charged.  Pupils  are  admitted 
at  any  time  of  the  school  year.  A  self-perpetuating  board  of  14  mem- 
bers administers  the  school's  affairs. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY,  ORANGEBURG,  S.  C. 

Qaflin  University,  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  makes  provision  for  trade 
instruction  as  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Each  pupil 
of  14  years  of  age  or  over  is  required  to  elect  one  of  the  several  trade 
courses  offered  by  the  institution.  No  pupil  is  excused  from  work  in 
the  industrial  department  except  upon  written  request  from  parent 
or  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  efficiency  in  one  trade. 

In  the  trades  department  practice  work  is  made  paramount  to  the 
academic.  All  pupils  devote  15  hours  per  week  to  academic  studies, 
which  comprehend  history,  civics,  physiology,  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  and  English,  and  23i  hours  per  week  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  trade  work. 

School  is  in  session  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5  p.  m. 
on  five  days  of  each  week  from  the  last  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
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May.  To  the  boysi  four-year  courses  are  given  in  carpentry,  cabinet- 
making,  printing,  blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  bricklaying  and 
plastering,  tailoring,  and  machine  woodworking.  Three-year  courses 
in  carriage  painting  and  house  painting  are  also  offered.  The  girls 
are  given  three  years'  work  in  plain  sewing,  two  in  dressmaking, 
and  one  in  millinery. 

The  TniniTniim  age  for  school  entrance  is  14  years.  All  pupils  pay 
an  annual  registration  fee  of  S2.  The  tuition  fee  varies  from  $10  to 
$30  per  annum,  depending  on  the  stage  of  academic  advancement  of 
the  pupil.  Pupils  who  have  graduated  from  the  several  trade  courses 
are  regarded  as  competent  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the  trade  for 
which  they  have  been  trained.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  found 
in  good  positions,  and  several  are  reported  to  have  risen  to  executive 
positions.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving 
school  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

VOORHEBS  nCDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  DB9MARK,  S.  C. 

This  school,  located  at  Denmark,  S.  C,  was  founded  in  1897  by  a 
graduate  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute.  On  May  15, 
1910,  pupils  were  enrolled  in  trade  classes,  as  follows:  Blacksmithing 
and  wheelwrighting,  15;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  5 ;  broom  making, 
3;  carpentry,  22;  miUinery,  4;  plumbing,  15;  printing,  12;  sawmill- 
ing,  22;  sewing  and  dressmaking,  48;  shoemaking,  2;  upholstering^ 
6;  wood  turning,  22. 

Wood  turning,  plumbing,  and  sawmilling  are  two-year  courses ;  all 
others  require  three  years  to  complete. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  for  school  entrance.  Aca- 
demic work  is  required  of  every  pupil.  The  academic  course  covers 
mathematics,  grammar,  history,  English,  science,  and  mechanical 
drawing.  Twenty-five  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  this  academic 
work  and  22^  hours  to  trade  work  by  all  pupils. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  5.30 
p.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Evening  classes  in  academic  work 
are  conducted  for  those  who  can  not  attend  the  day  sessions.  The 
school  year  covers  30  weeks.  No  charge  is  made  for  tuition,  but  an 
entrance  fee  of  $1.50  is  collected  from  each  pupil. 

ST.  PAUL  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  LAWR£NCEVILLB»  VA. 

Foimded  by  an  Episcopal  minister  in  1883  this  institution  has  con- 
tinued under  church  auspices.  During  the  year  1909-10,  82  boys 
and  17  girls  were  enrolled  in  the  various  trade  courses,  as  follows: 
Blacksmithing,  15;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  17;  carpentry,  13; 
dressmaking,  17;  hamessmaking,  3;  painting,  3;  printing,  4;  sta- 
tionary engineering,  14;  tailoring,  8;  wheelwrighting,  5. 
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The  dressmaking  course  covers  two  years;  in  the  other  courses 
the  time  is  three  years.  The  17  girls  also  take  lessons  in  cooking 
and  laundering.  The  school  is  in  continuous  session  throughout 
the  year,  except  on  church  holidays  and  one  week  at  Christmas. 
In  practically  all  of  the  trade  classes  pupils  devote  12  hours  per  week 
to  theory  of  trade  and  academic  studies  and  49  hours  to  practio-e 
work.  To  enter  the  school  a  pupU  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  chained,  but  an  entrance  fee  of  $10  and  a 
medical  fee  of  $2,  also  an  incidental  fee  of  $2,  are  chained  for  admis- 
sion to  any  department  of  the  school. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  these  schools  the  St.  Paul  school  does  not 
require  trade  pupils  to  do  academic  work  during  the  day.  The  only 
school  work  required  in  the  daytime  is  two  hours  per  week  given  to  the 
theory  of  the  trade  studied.  The  hours  are  long.  Industrial  pupils 
begin  their  working  day  at  7.30  a.  m.  and  work  until  5  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  recess  at  noon.  In  addition  to  this,  they  attend  school  for 
instruction  in  common  school  branches  from  7  to  9  on  five  evenings 
of  each  week. 

The  school  makes  no  commercial  product,  but  practically  all  the 
work  needed  by  the  institution  is  done  by  jpupils  of  the  industrial 
department. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

nroiAS  UDU8TBIAL  SCHOOLS. 
nfTRODUCTION. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  schools  the  endeavor  has  been 
merely  to  acquaint  the  reader  in  a  general  way  with  what  is  being 
done  toward  providing  vocational  training  for  the  45,000  or  more 
Indians  of  school  age  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  No 
attempt  at  a  census  of  schools  offering  industrial  courses  for  Indians 
has  been  made. 

The  most  recent  information  is  that  there  are  21  Indian  schools 
in  the  United  States  in  which  industrial  instruction  is  given.*  A 
majority  of  these  institutions  is  scattered  throughout  the  Western 
States,  where  they  may  be  easily  accessible  to  pupils  from  the  different 
reservations.  Courses  in  carpentry,  blacksmithing,  wagon  making, 
painting,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  offered  in  most  schools.  In 
a  few  schools,  particularly  those  located  on  reservations,  only  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  trades  are  taught.  At  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho,  an 
industrial  high  school  is  maintained  by  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  jointly,  which  receives  both  Indian  and  white  pupils, 
each  race  being  afforded  equal  opportunities  as  to  instruction.  At 
the  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  an  institu- 
tion established  primarily  for  the  education  of  the  Negro  race,  Indians 
are  admitted  to  a  limited  e;xi;ent.  (See  p.  314.)  In  the  pages  which 
follow  a  description  is  given  of  the  leading  features  of  two  schools, 
one  under  Federal  and  the  other  under  State  control,  whose  aim  is  to 
train  Indian  boys  and  girls  for  industrial  pursuits. 

UHITED  STATES  mDIAH  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  school  is  to 
train  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  to  take  upon  thexnselves  the  duties 
of  citizenship  and  to  prepare  them  for  earning  a  livelihood,  either 
among  their  own  people  or  in  competition  with  whites  away  from 
the  reservation.  In  the  several  trades  or  vocations  taught  the  aim 
is  to  give  the  pupils  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  and  to 
advance  them  to  a  stage  where  only  the  time  required  for  adaptation 
to  special  shop  conditions  shall  be  needed  in  order  to  qualify  them 
for  work  as  joiuneymen. 
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The  school  was  established  in  1879  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  Indians  training  in  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  their  white  neighbors.  Use  of  the  abandoned  Army  post  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  having  been  provided  for  this  purpose,  the  school  was  opened 
on  October  6,  1879.  The  school  is  intended  for  Indians,  exclusive 
of  the  so-called  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  school  is  supported  by  annual  appropriations  of  Congress,  and 
its  work  is  arranged  so  as  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  localities  from  which  the  pupils  are  received. 
The  subjects  taught  are  selected  by  the  superintendent  after  careful 
investigation  of  the  special  needs  of  the  Indian,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  trades  taught  to  males,  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  on 
January  31,  1910,  were  as  follows:  Baking,  6;  blacksmi thing  and 
wheel wrigh ting,  17;  bricklaying  and  plastering,  9;  carpentry  and 
cabinetmaking,  39;  carriage  making,  trimming,  and  upholstering,  4; 
harness  making,  15;  painting,  house  and  sign,  19;  plumbing  and 
steamfitting,  18;  printing,  42;  shoemaking,  8;  stationary  engineer- 
ing, 5;  tailoring,  28;  and  tinsmi thing,  5;  total,  215.  In  addition 
there  were  35  boys  receiving  instruction  in  farming,  dairy  work,  and 
horticulture.  In  addition  to  the  trades  taught  to  males,  instruction 
in  sewing  and  dressmaking  and  in  laundry  work  is  provided  for  the 
girls.  On  May  31,  1910,  there  were  53  girls  in  the  sewing  and  dress- 
making department  and  24  in  the  laundry.  Besides  these,  there  were 
236  girls  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  cooking. 

Attendance  upon  the  school  is  entirely  voluntary.  In  general  all 
persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  years  who  can  prove  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  one-eighth  Indian  blood;  and  who  are  of  sound 
health  and  morals,  are  accepted  as  pupils.  In  exceptional  cases  per- 
sons  below  or  above  the  age  limits  may  be  admitted.  Members  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  as  well  as  students  from  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines,  are  admitted,  but  only  on  the  payment  of  tuition  charges. 

Pupils  may  enter  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  year.  Upon 
entry  they  are  examined  for  classification,  and  later  they  are  pro- 
moted or  demoted  as  their  rate  of  progress  may  warrant  or  demand. 
Special  pupils  who  wish  to  take  up  trade  work  only,  and  who  do  not 
desire  further  academic  training,  may  be  admitted  for  this  purpose 
provided  they  have  a  good  elementary  education.  Each  pupil  is 
expected  to  continue  at  his  trade  until  it  is  mastered,  unless  it  is  for  his 
best  interests  to  make  a  change.  An  ^'outing  system''  enables  pupils 
pursuing  trade  courses  to  obtain  employment  in  shops  and  manufac- 
turing estabUshments  during  a  part  of  the  school  term  where,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  wages  earned,  they  are  introduced  to  actual  conditions 
of  industrial  life.  Large  numbers  of  students  annually  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  this  feature. 
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There  is  no  stated  term  limit  in  any  of  the  trades  or  Tocations 
taught  in  the  school.  A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  pupil  whenever  he 
is  able  to  satisfy  the  instructor  and  the  superintendent  that  he  has 
mastered  the  essentials  of  his  trade.  Owing  to  the  widely  varying 
conditions  as  to  the  previous  educational  advantages  of  pupils  enter- 
ing the  school,  the  academic  work  can  not  be  arranged  so  as  to  corre- 
late with  the  industrial  courses.  The  work  of  the  latter  b^ins  as  soon 
as  the  pupil  is  admitted,  and  may  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  any  of  the  academic  grades  provided  for  in  the  curriculum  of  study. 

In  all  trades  or  vocations  taught  the  pupils  devote  15  hours  per  week 
to  common-school  studies  and  24  hours  to  shop  work  or  comparable 
form  of  practice  work,  making  a  total  of  39  hours  spent  in  the  school 
each  week. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  academic  department  is  as  follows: 

FvH  grade, — Number  work,  language,  physiology,  geography,  morals  and  mannen, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  geneial  lessons. 

Second  ynu2e.— Arithmetic,  physiology,  language,  geography,  morals  and  mannen, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Third  gradt. — Language,  arithmetic,  physiology,  geography,  morals  and  manners, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  le^wons. 

Fourth  grade, — Geography,  literature,  physiology,  morals  and  manners,  arithmetic, 
language,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Fyfth  ^ad<e.— Physiology,  arithmetic,  geography,  morals  and  manners,  literature,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  spelling,  general  lessons. 

Sixth  grade. — Geography,  reading,  writing,  and  spelling,  literature  and  history, 
arithmetic,  physiology,  morals  and  manners. 

FrtMkman  year. — Literature  and  history,  arithmetic,  language,  penmanship,  orthog- 
raphy, elementary  science,  busineas  forms,  general  lessons. 

Sophomore  year. — Orthography,  elementary  science,  business  forms,  geography, 
language,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  general  lessons. 

Junior  year. — Elementary  science,  business  forms,  penmanship,  language,  orthog« 
raphy,  arithmetic,  commercial  geography,  general  lessons. 

Senior  year. — Geography,  arithmetic,  ortiiography,  literature  and  history,  elemen- 
tary science,  business  forms,  penmanship. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  shop  or  practice  work  performed 
in  each  of  the  several  trades: 

Baking. — In  the  bakery,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  in- 
structor, is  made  all  the  pastry  and  breadstuffs  needed  to  feed  the 
thousand  or  more  pupils  at  the  institution,  thus  giving  pupils 
plenty  of  practice  as  well  as  theory  in  the  trade  of  baking.  The 
equipment  is  modem  and  sufficient  for  all  needs  of  the  school. 

ElacJcsmiihing  and  wheelwrigTuing. — The  course  of  study  in  this 
department  embraces  all  the  ironwork  in  buggy  and  wagon  con- 
struction, horseshoeing,  tempering,  tire  setting,  tool  making,  and 
welding.  In  horseshoeing  practical  work  is  given  by  shoeing  the 
horses  and  mules  used  at  the  school  and  the  two  farms  connected 
therewith.    Tempering  of  different  metals  is  taught  as  practical  work 
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of  this  sort  comes  in  from  day  to  day.  The  shop  equipment  is 
complete  and  up  to  date. 

Bricklaying  and  plastervng, — The  course  in  bricklaying  consists  of 
instruction  in  the  proper  use  of  tools ;  making  mortar  beds  and  boards ; 
the  choice  of  hme  and  sand;  screening  sand  and  slaking  lime;  the 
use  of  coloring  material;  building  scaffolding;  selecting  and  cleaning 
brick;  spreading  mortar;  laying  brick  pavements  and  piers;  building 
arches,  chimneys,  and  stacks;  setting  door  and  window  frames; 
trimming  joints;  the  use  of  headers,  etc. 

The  plastering  work  comprises  mortar  mixing;  the  use  of  hair; 
lathing;  plastering  walls  and  ceiling;  plastering  to  ground  and  to 
finish  and  sand  finish.  New  buildings  of  the  school  are  plastered  by 
pupils  under  a  master  mechanic. 

Work  in  cement  includes  laying  pavements;  making  excavations; 
framework;  grouting;  mixing  screened  stone,  cement,  and  sand; 
leveling;  marking;  puttmg  on  top  coat  of  cement  and  sand;  finishing; 
building  curb;  removing  frame;  care  of  pavement  tmtil  hardened; 
molding  of  artifici^  stone,  etc. 

Practical  work  in  masonry  is  also  done  by  pupils.  A  full  assort- 
ment of  hand  tools  is  provided  for  each  kind  of  work. 

Carpentry  and  cahivetmaking. — ^The  course  of  study  consists  of  the 
names,  use,  and  care  of  tools ;  dimensions ;  planing  by  hand ;  nailing 
and  gluing  various  kinds  of  joints,  with  their  practical  uses. 

After  the  pupil  has  acquired  some  skill  in  the  use  of  his  hands  he 
is  given  practice  in  the  use  and  care  of  machines.  Cabinetmaking  is 
taken  up  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  execute  his  work  in  a  neat  manner* 
The  construction  and  repair  of  buildings,  as  well  as  the  making  of 
furniture  for  school  use,  furnishes  practice  work  for  pupils. 

The  equipment  of  this  department  comprises  a  number  of  machines 
driven  by  individual  motors  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

Carriage  making j  trimming,  and  upholstering. — ^Instruction  comprises 
the  care  and  use  of  tools ;  planing,  squaring,  marking,  mortising,  ten? 
oning,  and  framing.  A  detailed  drawing  of  the  body  or  the  gear  is 
made,  after  which  is  begun  the  construction  of  the  piece  to  be  pro- 
duced. Practice  is  also  given  in  filling,  priming,  glazing,  rubbing  out, 
putting  in  color  and  varnish,  striping,  ornamenting,  and  finishing; 
also  in  laying  out  cloth,  filling,  tufting,  scMong,  and  covering  top  and 
bows.    This  shop  has  all  necessary  equipment. 

Harness  maJcing. — The  student  is  taught  how  to  cut  out  and  make 
a  complete  set  of  harness,  how  to  select  leather  for  particular  kinds 
of  work,  how  to  dress  and  finish  work,  and  how  to  care  for  and  repair 
harness.  The  equipment  consists  of  benches  and  sewing  horses,  with 
all  conveniences. 

Painting,  house  and  sign. — House  painting  includes  paint  mixing, 
inside  and  outside  painting,  graining,  natural  hardwood  finish,  var- 
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nishing,  polishing  and  enameling,  sizing,  and  calcimining.  All  build- 
ings on  the  grounds  are  painted  and  all  calcimining  is  done  by  pupils 
as  practice  work.  In  sign  painting  instruction  is  given  in  styles  and 
names  of  letters,  shapes  and  proportions,  laying  out,  cutting,  spacing, 
and  gilding. 

Plumbing  and  steamftting. — ^The  work  in  this  department  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  arranged  progressively.  The  first  part  embraces  the 
names  and  use  of  tools,  making  nipples,  cutting  pipe,  laying  out 
heating  systems;  setting  up  and  repairing  steam  gauges,  pumps,  traps, 
etc.  The  second  part  consists  of  more  advanced  work  in  making 
joints,  laying  sewer  pipes  and  traps;  erecting  soil  stacks;  fitting  lava- 
tories, bathtubs  and  closets;  placing  boilers;  repairing  tanks,  etc. 
In  the  third  part  of  the  course  instruction  is  given  in  the  erection  of 
line  shafting  and  in  the  installation  and  repair  of  laundry,  bakery, 
and  farm  machinery. 

Printing. — ^The  printery  is  fitted  up  and  conducted  as  nearly  like  a 
commercial  plant  as  possible,  and  the  work  executed  is  made  up  of 
all  kinds  of  job  work,  from  a  card  to  a  catalogue.  A  weekly  news- 
paper and  a  monthly  magazine  are  published,  and  other  pamphlets 
and  publications  are  got  out  in  the  interest  of  the  school  from  time 
to  time.  Special  attention  is  given  to  presswork,  it  being  one  of  the 
ehief  purposes  of  this  department  to  train  students  for  positions  as 
feeders  and  pressmen.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  five  years, 
and  the  equipment  is  complete  in  every  respect. 

ShoenujiMng, — ^The  student  is  taught  the  various  operations  involved 
in  making  both  men's  and  women's  shoes.  All  work  is  done  by  hand, 
except  sewing  on  soles,  which  is  done  by  a  machine  run  by  motor. 
Much  repair  work  is  done  by  students.  The  department  is  well 
equipped  with  improved  tools  and  machinery. 

Stationary  engineering, — A  limited  number  of  pupils  are  given 
practice  in  the  care  and  management  of  four  150-horsepower  boilers, 
equipped  with  mechanical  stokers,  which  furnish  heat  and  power  to 
the  school.  Several  steam  engines,  together  with  a  lai^e  number  of 
individual  motors,  afford  training  in  the  sort  of  work  which  the 
student  may  be  called  on  to  perform  when  he  takes  employment 
outside  the  school. 

Tailoring. — The  work  in  this  department  consists  chiefly  in  making 
uniforms  for  the  school,  working-clothes  for  the  boys,  and  civilian 
suits  for  the  graduates.  The  course  is  divided  into  three  grades — not 
necessarily  years,  but  each  grade  must  be  completed  before  advance- 
ment is  made  to  another. 

TinsmUhin^. — ^Practice  work  in  tinsmithing  consists  of  making  tin 
and  sheet-metal  vessels  and  tin  roofing.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  care 
and  use  of  tools  and  machines,  and  how  to  make  repairs  of  all  kinds. 
The  shop  is  equipped  with  all  necessary  tools  and  machines. 
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Sewiaig  ami  dresamdkin^i, — The  work  for  girls  in  sewing  and  dress- 
making is  divided  into  four  grades,  as  follows : 

1 .  The  darning  class  of  small  girls  and  beginners,  in  which  is  taught 
the  use  of  the  thimble  and  the  needle,  darning,  plain  sewing,  and 
stitching  on  the  machine. 

2.  The  class  in  all  kinds  of  repairing  and  mending. 

3.  The  plain-sewing  class,  in  which  is  done  all  the  more  advanced 
plain  sewing. 

4.  The  dressmaking  class,  where  is  taught  cutting,  fitting,  and  the 
making  of  the  school  uniforms  and  work  dresses.  The  seniors  are 
taught  drafting  and  the  making  of  useful,  patterns,  how  to  tuck  and 
shirr  thin  materials,  fancy  waists,  and  skirts.  This  department  makes 
the  graduation  dresses  used  at  the  school  commencement  exercisjes. 

The  equipment  consists  of  sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all  neces* 
sary  appUances  for  drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

Laundry  work, — The  laundry  work  is  carried  on  in  a  very  practical 
manner.  The  pieces  are  washed  and  deUvered  to  the  various  quarters 
each  week,  necessitating  the  girl  who  is  learning  this  trade  to  do  all 
grades  of  work.  Each  girl  does  a  certain  amount  of  washing  and 
ironing,  which  is  carefully  supervised.  A  special  detail  of  girls  spend  a 
part  of  each  day  for  six  weeks  sorting  and  counting  clothes,  making 
starch,  starching  collars,  sprinkling  and  folding  clothes,  etc.  The 
equipment  is  that  of  a  modem  laundry. 

In  all  departments  of  the  school  one  half  of  the  regular  students  are 
instructed  in  their  trades  and  occupations  between  the  hours  of  7.30 
and  11.30  a.  m.,  six  days  weekly,  and  the  other  half  between  the 
hours  of  1  and  5  p.  m.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  students  are 
changed  from  the  morning  period  to  the  afternoon  period,  and  vice 
versa.  The  half  day  (three  hours  for  five  days  weekly)  not  devoted 
to  trade  work  is  utilized  for  academic  instruction. 

The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks,  from  about  September  1  to 
June  16.  There  is  no  summer  term.  The  vacation  during  the  school 
year  consists  of  one  week  at  Christmas. 

Pupils  who  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  academic 
branches  in  addition  to  their  industrial  training  are  awarded  a 
diploma,  which  states  the  trade  followed  by  the  pupil  and  the  g^ade 
attained  therein.  A  certificate  is  given  pupils  who  have  mastered  the 
trade  or  occupation  pursued  in  the  school,  but  who  have  not  finished 
the  academic  course.  About  30  per  cent  of  pupils  leave  school  before 
the  completion  of  their  trade  courses.  It  is  compubory  that  pupils 
remain  in  the  school  during  the  period  for  which  they  enroll,  but  many 
enter  for  limited  periods  of  from  one  to  three  years  and  return  to  their 
homes  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  enrollment.  Of  these, 
large  numbers  reenroU  after  vacation  for  an  additional  term  in  order 
to  complete  their  trades. 
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The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  industrial  department  in 
1909-10  was  about  20.  Instruction  in  mechanical  drawing  was  given 
by  one  teacher  while  another  taught  only  practical  proof  reading.  All 
teachers  were  appointed  as  a  result  of  examinations  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.  Of  the  teachers  of  trade 
subjects  reported y  five  had  attended  schools  other  than  common 
schools  and  one  had  pursued  a  correspondence-school  course.  Actual 
shop  experience  in  the  trade  taught  was  reported  by  18  teachers,  and 
previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade,  either  in  the  school  or 
elsewhere,  by  17  teachers. 

Teachers  of  general  subjects  do  not  give  instruction  in  the  trades 
or  occupations,  but  it  is  the  custom  for  them  to  accompany  their 
classes  at  stated  periods  to  the  shops  or  other  places  of  employment 
and  collaborate  with  the  industrial  instructors  in  the  application  of 
trade  or  industrial  terms  to  the  regular  academic  work.  No  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  by  the  school  in  retaining  capable  teachers  of 
trade  work.  Those  who  leave  are  usually  transferred  by  promotion  to 
other  Government  schools,  but  the  per  cent  of  such  transfers  is  small. 

Approximately  $400,000  have  been  expended  for  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  for  the  school.  This  amount  has  been  drawn 
from  general  appropriations  of  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
school,  made  at  various  times  since  1879.  The  equipment  for  trade 
instruction,  consisting  of  tools,  benches,  machines,  etc.,  ako  pro* 
vided  out  of  appropriations  of  Congress,  would  cost  about  $44,500 
if  replaced.  During  1909-10  the  amount  of  financial  support  re- 
ceived from  the  Federal  Government  was  $164,000. 

Pupils  who  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  school  without  cost 
are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  $167  per  year,  payable  in  monthly 
installments.  No  other  fees  or  charges  are  made.  Pupils  are  pro- 
vided with  board  and  clothing  during  their  period  of  attendance 
and  also,  in  the  case  of  free  pupils,  with  transportation  from  and  to 
their  reservations  or  other  places  of  residence.  All  schoolbooks  are 
furnished  free  to  pupils. 

The  cost  of  materials  used  in  trade  instruction  during  1909-10 
was  $39,167,  this  being  paid  from  the  general  appropriation  of  Con- 
gress for  the  school.  No  janitor  service  is  required  for  the  school,  as 
all  work  of  this  kind  is  done  by  pupils.  Products  of  the  school  that 
are  not  needed  for  school  use  are  sold  to  private  individuals  and  to 
the  Government  for  use  throughout  the  Indian  school  service,  and 
for  the  use  of  old  Indians.  These  consist  of,  in  addition  to  farm  and 
dairy  products,  manufactured  articles  of  the  several  iodustrial 
departments,  such  as  harness,  wagons,  surreys,  tinware,  etc. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  in  1909-10 
were  $2,072.26.  The  products  of  the  other  departments,  such  as 
uniform    coats  and    trousers,  shirts,  dresses,  underwear,  curtains. 
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sheets,  pillow  cases,  shoes,  etc.,  are  not  sold,  but  issued  to  pupils. 
Pupils  themselves  earn  nothing  in  the  school  from  the  sale  of  finidied 
products. 

Except  as  regards  that  part  which  is  required  for  adaptation  to 
special  shop  conditions,  the  school  work  in  all  trades  taught  is  usu- 
ally accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  the  usual  period  of  apprenticesliip. 
Under  the  ''outing  system''  which  prevails  in  the  school,  there  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  pupils  by  employers,  nowithstanding  the 
stringent  rules  imposed  on  the  latter  as  regards  the  proper  care  and 
treatment  of  pupils  employed.  The  young  men  are  placed  in  shops 
with  contractors  and  in  manufacturing  establishments,  where  they 
work  side  by  side  with  whiie  mechanics,  receiving  pay  in  proportion 
to  the  kind  of  work  done  and  the  ability  and  skill  manifested.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1909-10  nearly  100  young  men  from  the  various 
trades  departments  were  employed  under  these  conditions,  many  of 
them  receiving  r^ular  journeymen's  wages.  A  complete  record  of 
the  career  of  each  graduate  is  kept,  which  jshows  the  wages  earned 
and  the  positions  held.  This  record  shows  that  graduates  of  the 
school  are  able  to  hold  their  own  as  general  workmen  in  the  shops  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Many  applications  for  the  services  of 
graduates  and  ex-pupils  are  received  at  the  school. 

Much  appreciation  of  the  school  has  been  manifested  by  the  In- 
dians in  general,  as  well  as  by  prominent  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tional and  sociological  questions  who  have  observed  the  work  being 
done  at  Carlisle. 

Labor  unions  have  in  the  past  shown  some  opposition  to  the  em- 
ployment of  boys  from  the  school  in  shops  alongside  of  their  mem- 
bers, but  tills  feeling  is  said  to  have  died  out. 

The  boys  in  the  school  are  under  partial  military  discipline,  which 
develops  attention  to  details,  respect  for  superiors,  and  obedience; 
all  being  conducive  to  all-round  manliness.  The  girls  are  under  the 
supervision  of  ''orderlies"  appointed  by  the  matron.  The  disci- 
plme  is  firm,  but  kindly.  Girls  leaving  the  grounds  are  accompanied 
by  chaperons.  Pupils  of  this  school  are  more  orderly  than  are  those 
in  common  schools,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  required  to  move 
with  military  precision.  They  become  regular  and  prompt,  also  due 
to  the  system  of  unity  in  movement.  They  are  easily  controlled 
and  are  quick  to  form  habits  of  promptness  and  regularity. 

The  training  received  at  the  school  is  believed  to  raise  the  moral 
and  ethical  character  of  pupils,  by  teaching  them  habits  of  self-con- 
trol, reliability,  neatness  and  promptness.  The  intimate  relations 
existing  between  pupils  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  general  environ- 
ments, exert  a  refining  influence.  Those  who  have  returned  to  their 
homes  are  considered  leaders  in  their  communities. 
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THOMAS  mMAN   SCHOOL,   CATTARAUGUS  INDIAN   KSSERVATION, 

IROQUOIS,  N.  Y. 

Established  as  a  mission  school  in  1855,  this  institution  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1875.  Its  piupose  is 
to  t^ach  the  fundamcntab  of  trades  to  oiphan  and  destitute  Indian 
boys  and  girls  from  the  several  reservations  of  th^  State.  Boys  are 
given  about  half  of  the  necessary  training  for  trade  pursuits,  while 
girls  receive  a  somewhat  larger  measure  of  instruction  in  the  occu* 
pations  fitted  to  their  sex.  The  subjects  taught  are  selected  by  the 
board  of  managers  and  the  superintendent,  the  course  of  instruction 
being  made  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  s]>ecial  class  of  pupils 
comprising  the  schooFs  population. 

On  June  25,  1910,  there  were  10  boys  who  were  engaged  in  car- 
pentry and  joinery  work,  including  cabinetmaking,  10  who  were 
learning  house  painting,  and  5  who  were  studying  steam  fitting.  la 
addition,  20  boys  were  doing  work  in  farming.  On  the  same  date 
25  girls  were  receiving  instruction  in  sewing  and  20  in  laundering. 
Fifteen  girls  were  being  taught  cooking.  All  girls  are  instructed  in 
the  three  last-mentioned  subjects,  but  make  a  study  of  one  in  par- 
ticular, with  a  view  to  following  that  as  a  vocation. 

When  vacancies  exist  in  the  school,  pupils  may  enter  at  any  time 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  definite  limits  to  the  period  which  a  pupil 
may  devote  to  the  study  of  a  particular  trade.  In  general,  pupils 
remain  imtil  the  completion  of  their  studies  in  the  scholastic  depart- 
ment, receiving  trade  instruction  during  the  last  four  years  of  the 
course.  The  academic  subjects  taken  during  each  of  these  four 
years  are  reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  civics,  drawing, 
mathematics,  household  science,  and  agriculture.  Equal  time  is 
given  to  schoolroom  instruction  and  to  trade  work,  a  part  of  the 
pupils  spending  the  forenoon  in  the  shops  and  in  the  afternoon  being 
succeeded  by  the  remainder.  There  is  little  attempt  at  correlating 
the  academic  with  the  trade  instruction. 

The  school  is  open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1  to  4.30 
p.  m.,  with  an  additional  hour  from  7.16  to  8.15  in  the  evening. 
Five  sessions  a  week  are  held,  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive. 
The  length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks,  from  the  1st  of  September 
to  the  last  of  June,  with  one  week  of  vacation  at  Christmas.  About 
15  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  reported  as  leaving  the  school  before* 
the  completion  of  their  courses.  A  majority  of  these  are  older 
pupils  who  have  become  proficient  enough  to  earn  a  livelihood  in 
their  chosen  vocations. 

All  teachers  employed  in  the  school  are  obtained  from  the  State 
civil  service  register  of  eligibles.  Of  seven  teachers  of  trade  subjects 
in  1909-10  for  whom  the  facts  were  reported,  four  had  attended  other 
than  common  schools,  five  had  actual  shop  experience  in  the  trade 
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taught,  and  all  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  the  trade.  Each 
teacher  of  academic  subjects  also  gives  some  instruction  in  indus- 
trial work. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  school  consists  of  nine  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  for  a  term  of  six  years.  This 
board  has  direct  charge  of  the  school's  affairs  and  reports  annually 
to  the  legislatiu:e:  In  1909  the  State  appropriated  $4,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  and  $6,000  for  an  additional  building  for 
trade  instruction.  The  present  shop  equipment  of  tools  and  machines 
is  valued  at  $1,550. 

All  pupils  of  the  institution  receive  free  tuition,  board,  and  clothing. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  textbooks  or  other  school  property. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  in  training  for  trade  work  diuing  the 
session  of  1909-10,  approximating  $800,  was  paid  from  the  State 
appropriation  for  the  schooPs  support.  Products  of  the  industrial 
depeirtment,  consisting  of  articles  of  fiu:niture,  clothing,  farm  and 
garden  produce,  etc.,  are  used  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

While  not  graduated  as  finished  workmen,  pupils  usually  find 
ready  employment  among  the  industries  contiguous  to  the  Indian 
reservations,  on  farms,  and  in  domestic  service.  No  opposition  to 
the  school  has  been  manifested,  and  much  appreciation  of  its  work 
has  been  expressed  by  leading  citizens  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
by  educators  generally  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian. 

The  endeavor  is  to  keep  the  pupils  usefully  employed  by  arousing 
and  stimulating  a  healthy  interest  in  their  work.  Discipline  is 
believed  to  compare  favorably  with  that  in  common  schools  when 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils  is  considered.  The 
school  influence,  which  leads  from  indolence  and  shiftlessness  to 
habits  of  industry  and  usefulness,  together  with  the  direct  religious 
and  moral  training  imparted,  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  charac- 
ter of  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COSBESPOlfDEVCE  SCHOOLS. 

nfTRODUcnoif. 

Correspondence  schools  have  developed  through  a  recognized  need 
of  a  means  to  carry  instruction  to  people  who  realize  the  deficiencies 
in  their  education  and  are  ambitious  to  study  in  order  to  improve 
their  condition,  but  who  are  so  situated  as  to  work,  distance,  or  other 
circumstances  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  schools  or  colleges.  In  the 
case  of  mechanics  in  shops  these  schools  take  the  place  of  the  con- 
tinuation or  cooperative  schools  in  so  far  as  they  provide  the  theo- 
retical instruction  which  supplements  the.  practical  work  carried  on 
in  the  shop.  The  character  of  the  instruction  varies  widely.  Many 
apprentices  and  journeymen  who  left  school  for  work  at  the  age  of  14 
or  younger,  and  who  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  had  not  completed 
the  grammar  grades,  must  be  provided  at  first  with  elementary  work; 
other  applicants  take  up  their  studies  at  advanced  stages.  How- 
ever, the  correspondence  school  gives  tibie  pupils  whatever  work  they 
elect,  provided  that  they  are  able  to  master  the  instructions  mailed 
them.  The  only  requirements  for  enrollment  are  ability  to  read  and 
write  English. 

The  schools  can  not  state  definitely  how  long  a  pupil  will  require 
to  cover  a  course ;  at  best  they  can  merely  state  that  progress  depends 
on  ability  and  the  amount  of  time  per  day  or  per  week  devoted  to 
study.  Occasionally  a  maximum  number  of  years  is  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  a  course,  but  as  a  rule  the  pupil  takes  his  own  time, 
which  may  be  considerably  lengthened  because  of  his  inability  to 
grasp  a  subject  quickly,  by  lack  of  opportunity  to  study  regularly 
because  of  overtime  work  or  other  business  reasons,  or  by  illness  or 
some  other  unforeseen  or  nonpreventable  cause. 

Somewhat  recently  a  new  feature  has  been  added  to  the  work  of 
some  of  the  correspondence  schools.  This  is  the  sending  forth  of 
''traveling  instructors"  to  assist  apprentices  and  joiumeymen  pupils 
whom  they  meet  for  an  hour  weekly  or  bimonthly  in  their  places  of 
employment.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  prepare  and  send  regularly 
to  the  school  the  assigned  lessons  and  to  confer  with  the  traveling 
instructor  only  on  points  which  they  find  too  difficult  to  master. 
One  of  the  principal  benefits  of  this  system  is  the  encouragement  to 
persevere  when  the  pupils  become  discouraged  and  decide  to  discon- 
tinue study.  The  fact  that  these  pupils  must  work  agamst  consider- 
able odds,  due  to  their  lack  of  elementary  education,  to  their  tiring 
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day  in  the  shop,  and  to  the  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  their 
associates  for  their  desire  to  better  their  condition,  makes  the  assist- 
ance of  the  **traveUng  instructor"  invaluable.  The  extension  divi- 
sion of  Wisconsin  University  has  employed  this  method  extensively 
and  most  successfully. 

Correspondence  schools  may  give  instruction  for  only  one  occupa- 
tion or  in  a  number  of  occupations.  In  the  first  class  are  found  such 
schools  as  the  International  Typographical  Union  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion in  Printing,  Chicago,  111.;  {he  School  of  Kailway  Signaling, 
Utica,  N.  Y.;  and  the  American  College  of  Dressmaldng,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  the  second  class  are  found  schools  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing: The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa.;  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  111.;  the  extension 
division  of  Wisconsin  University,  Madison,  Wis.;  and  the  Union 
Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information,  Omaha,  Nebr.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  named  these  schools  all  charge  tuition  vary- 
ing according  to  the  school  and  course.  The  Educational  Bureau  of 
Information  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  been  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  who  voluntarily  elect  to  take  a  course 
and  who  are  not  charged  tuition.  The  purpose  of  this  school  is  the 
betterment  of  the  service  through  increased  efficiency  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  for  positions  of  responsibility. 

In  the  following  outline  of  a  number  of  correspondence  schools  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  general  their  methods  of  instruction  are  similar 
and  the  points  of  difference  are  due  largely  to  specialization. 

INTERIf  ATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

This  school  was  established  in  1891.  The  purpose  of  the  school  as 
stated  in  its  catalogue  is  **  Teaching  employed  persons  the  science  of 
their  trades  or  professions;  preparing  misplaced  and  dissatisfied  peo- 
ple for  congenial  or  better-paying  work;  giving  young  unemployed 
persons  the  training  necessary  to  enable  them  to  start  at  good  salaries 
in  chosen  vocations.*' 

Many  of  the  courses  offered  come  under  the  present  investigation 
as  continuation  or  preparatory  study. 

The  textbooks  are  prepared  especially  for  home  study,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  correspondence.  The  time  required  to  complete  any 
course  depends  entirely  on  the  time  that  the  student  is  able  or  willing 
to  give  to  study.  The  charges  are  the  same  r^ardless  of  the  time  a 
student  may  require  to  complete  the  course. 

The  success  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  mail  depends  very  largely 
on  the  subdivision  of  the  student's  work  into  many  short,  easily  mas- 
tered lessons. .  These  are  sent  to  him  in  a  fixed  order  in  the  shape  of 
instruction  and  question  papers,  drawing  plates,  and  whatever  else 
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his  course  may  require.  The  instruction  papers  are  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  of  from  16  to  100  pages.  Each  paper  is  complete  in  itself 
and  contains  all  the  instruction  required,  but  includes  nothing  that 
is  not  necessary  for  a  complete  imderstanding  of  it.  The  text  writers 
assume  that  the  student  knows  nothing  more  about  the  subject  than 
has  been  treated  in  a  previous  paper.  Only  the  plainest  language 
is  employed;  and  many  facts,  principles,  and  processes  that  would 
otherwise  be  hard  to  imderstand  are  made  clear  by  the  use  of  zinc 
etchings  and  half-tone  illustrations. 

As  soon  as  the  student  is  enrolled,  his  first  and  second  instruction 
and  question  papers  are  sent  to  him,  accompanied  by  directions  for 
proceeding  with  the  work,  inquiry  blanks,  and  a  supply  of  envelopes. 
After  reading  the  directions,  he  studies  the  first  instruction  paper  and 
works  out  the  examples  for  practice.  If  he  meets  with  any  difficulty, 
he  fills  out  an  inquiry  blank,  giving  full  particulars,  sends  it  to  the 
school,  and  proceeds  with  his  studies.  A  full  written  explanation  of 
the  matter  referred  to  the  school  is  forwarded  from  the  school,  and 
he  is  encouraged  to  write  for  special  information  at  any  time.  After 
mastering  the  contents  of  the  first  instruction  paper,  he  takes  up  the 
accompanying  question  paper  and  writes  his  answers  to  the  test 
questions.  He  then  forwards  these  answers  to  the  school  and  pro- 
ceeds to  study  the  second  instruction  paper. 

When  the  sets  of  answers  are  received  at  the  school,  they  are 
reviewed  by  examiners  specially  trained  for  this  work.  The  papers 
are  gone  over,  errors  are  checked  in  red  ink,  and  explanation  of  any 
particular  problem  in  error  is  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheet.  When- 
ever necessary,  special  exercises  and  letters  of  explanation  are  smxt 
to  the  student. 

After  being  corrected,  the  papers  are  recorded  as  passed  if  a  satis- 
factory mark  has  been  attained.  If  his  mark  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
student  is  required  to  review  the  incorrect  portions  until  mastered. 
The  answers  are  then  returned,  accompanied  by  a  percentage  slip, 
and  the  third  lesson  set.  By  this  system  the  student  always  has  one 
paper  to  study  while  his  work  on  a  previous  paper  is  being  corrected. 
If  the  student  meets  with  continued  difficulty  in  the  study  of  any 
subject,  a  special  instructor  is,  on  request,  assigned  to  him  (without 
extra  charge),  who  gives  personal  attention  to  his  case  xmtil  the  sub- 
ject is  completed. 

A  large  corps  of  experts,  instructors,  and  assistants  is  occupied  in 
writing  and  revising  the  I.  C.  S.  textbooks  and  in  examining  and  cor- 
recting the  work  of  the  students. 

There  is  also  a  railway  department.  The  school  owns  and  operates 
seven  air-brake  instruction  cars,  a  dynamometer  car,  and  a  passenger 
railway  service  testing  car.    There  are  instructors  lecturing  on  com- 
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bustion  of  fuel  and  firing  on  nine  cars  that  are  furnished  by  raiht>ad 
companies. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  railroad  apprenticeship  schools  con* 
ducted  by  this  institution  ia  given  on  page  166. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  American  School  of  CSorrespondence  was  chartered  in  1897.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  ambitious  men  such  systematic  instruction  as  they 
desire  to  enable  them  to  advance  in  their  present  occupations  or  to 
assume  responsible  positions  in  other  lines  of  work.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  trade,  technical,  commercial,  and  preparatory  courses, 
several  of  which  as  continuation  or  preparatory  study  are  within  the 
present  investigation. 

The  school  stated  its  requirements  for  admission  as  (1)  ambition, 
(2)  the  will  to  devote  at  least  three  hours  a  week  to  study,  (3)  and  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English.  Each  student  begins  with  the 
elementary  instruction  in  his  subject  unless  he  can  show  satisfactory 
credentials  for  any  part  of  the  work  already  covered. 

Textbooks  which  have  been  prepared  especially  by  experts  on  the 
respective  subjects  are  furnished  with  the  instruction.  Some  of  these 
textbooks  on  engineering  subjects  have  been  adopted  by  such  univer^ 
sities  as  Harvard  and  Lehigh  for  use  in  their  technical  departments. 

Pupils  advance  only  as  they  complete  each  lesson.  Every  assist- 
ance is  given  when  difficulties  present  themselves,  and  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  ask  for  information  -whenever  they  feel  imable  to  go  on. 
All  papers  are  marked  with  certain  grades  which,  if  high  enough 
throughout  the  course,  entitle  without  a  final  examination  to  a 
diploma  or  certificate  of  proficiency.  The  average  pupil,  however,  is 
required  to  take  the  final  examination  to  secure  his  diploma.  The 
amount  of  time  spent  on  a  course  depends  on  a  pupil's  ability  and 
application.  The  school  allows  a  maximum  time  of  five  years  in 
order  to  cover  such  unforeseen  interruptions  as  illness,  overtime,  or 
other  adequate  reasons  for  temporary  delay  in  the  completion  of  a 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  however,  the  school  severs  its 
connection  with  the  pupil  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  then  refund 
any  of  the  money  paid  for  a  complete  course. 

Tuition  fees  include  cost  of  materials  such  as  inquiry  blanks, 
envelopes,  textbooks,  and  postage  to  the  pupil.  These  fees  are  pay- 
able in  monthly  installments. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  for  a  diploma.  Pupils  who  are  in  good 
standing  but  who  are  temporarily  unable  to  meet  their  tuition  pay- 
ments are  retained  on  the  roll  until  they  are  able  to  resume  regular 
payment. 
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UHIVERSITT  OF  WISCONSIN  (EXTENSION  DIVISION),  MADISON,  WIS. 

In  order  to  afford  instruction  to  persons  unable  to  attend  schools 
or  colleges  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  organized  an  extension 
division  through  which  instruction  is  furnished  by  correspondence. 
In  the  vocational  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  an  additional 
feature  has  been  provided  for  residents  of  the  State  in  the  sending  of 
instructors  to  shops  where  continuation  classes  for  journeymen  and 
apprentices  have  been  formed. 

The  method  of  introducing  this  form  of  instruction  into  the  factory 
consists  in  the  visit  of  a  university  representative  to  the.  employer  to 
whom  the  plan  of  the  correspondence  school  with  additional  instruc- 
tion by  means  of  a  traveling  teacher  is  carefully  explained.  If  the 
employer  approves  of  the  plan  interviews  are  held  with  the  employees 
to  whom  the  proposition  of  the  school  is  made.  The  teacher  may  be 
authorized  by  the  firm  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  from  prospective 
pupils  in  the  form  of  orders  on  the  firm  to  deduct  the  amount  in  small 
installments  from  their  wages.  A  classroom  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils  whom  he  meets  either  once  each  week  or 
once  in  two  weeks. 

The  employees  receive  their  lessons  from  the  correspondence  school 
and  mail  their  lesson  papers  and  examinations.  During  the  one  hour 
spent  with  the  traveling  teacher  lessons  are  worked  out,  difficulties 
explained,  and  discouraged  pupils  encouraged  to  persevere.  Classes 
are  held  in  one  establishment  after  another  in  a  locaUty  throughout 
the  working  day,  starting  with  the  opening  of  the  first  establishment 
at  7  o'clock.  In  some  shops  two  or  more  classes  are  held  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  divide  them  into  sections,  based  on 
either  different  lines  of  work  or  on  the  stage  of  advancement. 

Courses  are  offered  along  many  lines.  A  course  may  embrace 
several  subjects,  for  example,  in  the  course  for  power  plants  the  sub- 
jects treated  are  mathematics,  40  assignments;  heat,  16;  boilers,  16; 
steam  engines,  20;  gas  engines,  12;  gas  producers,  8;  and  electrical 
machinery,  8. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  fill  out  an  application  form  and  sign  an 
agreement  to  perform  faithfully  their  part  of  the  contract.  All  cor- 
respondence pupils  may  apply  their  work  toward  a  university  degree, 
but  this  must  be  stated  on  the  original  application  blank. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 

PRINTING,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

This  course  of  instruction  in  printing  was  foimded  by  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  which  in  1907  appointed  a  commission 
to  formulate  some  method  of  providing  a  technical  education  for 
journeymen  and  apprentices  in  the  trade. 

The  commission  reported  that  in  the  average  shop  the  opportuni- 
ties for  thoroughly  learning  the  trade  of  printing  did  not  exist. 
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Specialization  kept  some  printers  indefinitely  on  one  kind  of  work 
and  provided  but  a  narrow  field  of  instruction  for  the  apprentice. 
This  circumstance  had  resulted  in  a  perceptible  decrease  in  skill 
among  printers,  who  were  practically  given  no  opportunity  to  acquire 
the  mastery  of  their  trade.  A  second  result  of  this  lack  of  a  general 
training  was  the  necessity  of  calling  on  outsiders  for  some  of  the  work 
which  it  was  asserted  rightfully  belonged  to  the  printers.  These  out- 
siders are  the  professional  designers,  who  are  trained  in  art  schools, 
where  they  have  learned  the  principles  of.  lettering,  design,  and  color 
harmony,  and  have  been  given  opportunity  to  exercise  originality. 

With  all  these  considerations  in  view  the  typographical  union 
realized  that  the  printers  needed  technical  education,  and  as  a  central 
school  was  not  possible,  the  idea  of  the  correspondence  school  was 
adopted  as  the  only  practical  means  of  effecting  the  desired  change. 
The  typographical  union  did  not  propose  ''to  make  printers  but  to 
give  apprentices,  journeymen,  and  even  master  printers  an  education 
supplementary  to  that  of  the  printing  office.'' 

The  course  covers  37  lessons,  which  the  student  printer  completes 
according  to  his  leisure  and  his  ability.  All  students  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  $23  in  advance,  or  $25  if  tuition  is  paid  in  installments. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

Lettering . — Including  Roman  capitals  in  pelicil,  Roman  lower-case  in  pencil,  italic 
in  pencil,  inkixig  in  Roman  capitals,  inking  in  Roman  lower-case,  inking  for  italic, 
Gothic  alphabets,  making  cover-page  design. 

.  Deeign, — Balancing  measures,  proportion,  shape  harmony,  tone  harmony,  prellm- 
inary  sketches  or  arrangements  of  lines  and  masses. 

Color  harmony. 

Compontion .^Including  letterheads,  billheads,  business  cards,  envelope-covtier 
'cards,  tickets,  menus,  programs,  cover  pages, -title-pages,  advertisements,  layout  of 
)>poklets  and  books. 

Papermaking, 

Plate  making  of  various  kinds. 

Imposition. — Including  4  and  8  page  forms,  12  and  16  page  forms,  24  and  32  page 
forms,  and  forms  for  folding  machines. 

The  instruction  aims  so  to  qualify  journeymen  and  apprentices 
that  they  can  do  any  form  of  printing  that  comes  into  their  shop. 
The  only  requirement  for  enrollment  is  that  applicants  must  be  com- 
positors, whether  journeymen  or  apprentices.  During  1909-10  the 
school  had  1,600  pupils  enrolled. 

UNION  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION,  OMAHA,  NEBR. 

The  Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information  was  estab- 
lished in  July,  1909.  This  correspondence  school  has  three  distinct 
objects:  1,  To  assist  employees  to  assume  greater  responsibilities; 
2,  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  efficiency  of  employees;  3,  to  pre- 
pare prospective  employees  for  the  service. 
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The  educational  bureau  was  the  outcome  of  a  realization  that  some 
definite  steps  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  all 
departments  of  the  road  and  to  fit  men  for  the  higher  positions. 
The  officials  recognized  not  alone  the  need  for  some  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  rank  and  file,  but  also  the  lack  of  such  opportunities 
in  evening  schools  or  in  other  schools  in  which  subjects  of  value  to 
the  railroad  employee  are  not  taught. 

The  bureau  is  under  the  charge  of  five  directors,  one  of  whom  is 
the  vice  president  and  general  manager,  while  the  remainder  are 
assistant  genial  managers  of  the  company.  There  is  also  an  advis- 
ory board  of  seven  members  composed  of  one  member  from  each 
department  of  the  service,  and  the  chairman  who  is  the  chief  of  the 
bureau.  The  advisory  board  is  appointed  by  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  is  empowered  to  call  upon  experts  in 
the  employ  of  the  company  for  information  for  the  pupils  so  that  the 
teaching  staff  includes  practically  all  the  expert  employees  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  1,335  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 
Of  this  number,  972,  or  72.8  per  cent  were  report^  ''in  good  stand* 
ing  and  studying.''  In  addition  to  this  number  18  pupils  in  good 
standing  were  enrolled  as  prospective  employees. 

The  courses  of  study  are  planned  to  cover  the  individual  needs  of 
the  pupil — that  is,  they  supply  instruction  for  the  work  which  appears 
to  the  pupil  necessary  as  a  means  of  improving  his  present  work  and 
preparing  him  for  advancement.  Applicants  are  required  to  state 
tiifiir  pr^viQus  education  and  experience;  whether  they  are  subscribers 
to  any  technical  magazine;  whether  enrolled  with  any  correspondence 
school;  in  what  line  of  work  they  wish  to  advance;  and  to  what 
position  (in  reason)  they  are  ambitious  to  attain. 

As  preliminary  work  all  pupils  are  required  to  study  and  report  on 
the  following  topics :  History  of  the  Union  Pacific ;  geography  of  the 
Union  Pacific ;  geography  of  the  State  in  which  employee  is  located, 
and  (probably)  the  geography  of  other  States  in  which  the  Union 
Pacific  has  business  interests.  In  addition  to  the  taking  up  of  any 
one  subject,  such  as  track  work,  mechanical  engineering,  etc.,  employ- 
ees are  invited  to  send  to  the  bureau  any  request  for  information  in 
reference  to  individual  problems  in  their  work.  These  questions  will 
be  referred  to  such  members  of  the  advisory  board  as  are  best  qualified 
to  answer  them.  This  course  of  calling  upon  men  in  touch  with 
certain  lines  of  work  has  been  followed  in  order  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sible conflict  with  department  rules  or  instructions. 

Four  teachers  are  employed,  one  of  whom  is  a  Japanese  assigned 
to  the  direction  of  the  work  for  Japanese  section  foremen.  All  the 
instructors  have  had  college  education,  while  three,  including  the 
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Japanese,  hold  degrees.  All  have  had  practical  experience  in  some 
form  of  railroad  work. 

There  is  no  tuition  fee  and  all  instruction  papers  are  furnished  free 
of  charge.  Certain  textbooks  or  sections  of  textbooks  are  loaned 
until  a  subject  is  completed.  Pupils  who  elect  work  in  which  drawing 
is  required  must  furnish  their  own  materials  and  instruments. 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  instruction,  pupils  who  fail  to 
grasp  the  lessons  assigned  are  further  assisted  by  the  personal  instruc- 
tion of  some  one  sent  to  them  by  the  bureau. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  a  letter  in  which  are  stated  the 
amount  of  work  completed  and  the  grade  attained  is  given  to  pupils 
who  request  it. 

The  educational  bureau  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  regarded 
with  favor  by  both  employers  and  employees.  Although  the  school 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time,  the  associations  of  employers 
and  employees  of  railroads  look  upon  the  work  as  distinctly  beneficial 
to  the  pupils  and  indirectly  of  practical  value  to  the  company. 

SCHOOL  OF  mULWAY  SIGNALING,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

The  general  and  increasing  development  of  railroad  systems  has 
demanded  a  comprehensive  system  of  signaling  in  order  to  facilitate 
travel,  to  insure  high-speed  trains  right  of  way,  and  at  all  timed  to 
provide  adequate  precautions  against  possible  disaster  by  collisions. 
The  signal  tender  of  some  few  years  ago  had  comparatively  simple 
duties  which,  as  a  railroad  employee,  he  learned  through  actual 
experience  as  he  progressed  from  one  position  to  another.  At  the 
present  time  the  demand  for  expert  signal  engineers  is  greater  than 
the  supply,  because  the  necessary  qualifications  have  assumed  a 
broader  and  more  scientific  nature  which  the  average  railroad  employee 
can  not  secure  in  his  everyday  experience.  Special  preparation  is 
admitted  to  be  necessary,  but  the  opportunities  for  securing  this 
preparation  have  been  most  inadequate  and  generally  inaccessible. 
In  response  to  this  need  correspondence  schools  have  been  conceded 
to  be  the  logical  means  which  could  be  made  available  to  any  railroad 
employee,  wherever  located,  provided  he  is  sufficiently  ambitious 
and  capable  of  taking  up  the  work. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Railway  Signaling, 
an  effort  had  been  made  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  to  educate  its  signal  forces  through  a  system  of  evening 
schools  on  the  Harlem  and  Mohawk  divisions.  Although  the  oppor- 
tunity was  limited,  there  was  sufficient  success  noted  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  some  general  method  of  instruction  that  would  reach 
railroad  employees  irrespective  of  the  lines  on  which  they  were  situ- 
ated.    As  a  result  a  correspondence  school  for  railway  signaling  was 
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established  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  This  school  outlined  a  comprehensive 
course  on  signal  engineering  and  has  reported  satisfactory  results. 
These  results  include  not  alone  the  general  benefit  to  employees 
through  promotions,  but  also  the  increased  efiiciency  of  service  and 
the  greater  number  of  available  signalmen  competent  t6  assume  and 
discharge  their  duties  in  an  intelligent  and  responsible  manner. 

The  school  has  an  advisory  board  of  practical  railroad  signal  engi- 
neers secured  from  15  different  railroads.  It  has  received  the  com- 
mendation of  prominent  railroad  and  signal  manufacturing  companies. 

Pupils  are  provided  with  a  file  number  and  with  a  book  on  general 
instruction  which  explains  the  methods  of  instruction.  If  any  pupil 
states  that  he  can  not  understand  any  work  sent  him  he  is  provided 
with  a  special  instructor  to  assist  him  until  he  is  able  to  go  on  alone. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  added  instruction.  The  school  also 
invites  signal  employees  to  w^rite  for  information  concerning  difficul- 
ties in  their  own  work. 

Two  courses  in  signaling  are  offered:  (1)  Railway  signaling  and 
(2)  a  signal  drawing  course. 

The  railway  signaling  course  begins  with  elementary  arithmetic  and 
includes  the  following  subjects:  Algebra,  elements  of  mechanics,  heat 
and  light,  chemistry,  materials,  tools,  magnetism  and  electricity,  con- 
crete, signal  towers,  tram  operation,  track  work,  wires  and  cables^ 
line  construction,  direct-current  relays,  direct-current  track  circuits, 
highway-crossing  signals,  mechanical  interlocking,  locking,  direct-cur- 
rent signal  appliances,  direct-current  power-operated  signals,  direct- 
current  block  signaling,  electrical  powei'  supply,  electropneumatic 
interlocking,  pneumatic  interlocking,  alternating-current  machinery, 
alternating-current  block  signaling,  signal  rules. 

If  any  pupil  wishes  to  omit  any  of  the  course  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  already  covered  the  work  he  is  required  to  pass  a  special  examina- 
tion to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  take  up  the  course  at  the  stage 
desired. 

Tuition  fees  are  as  follows:  Railway  signal  course,  $75  cash,  or  from 
$85  to  $104  if  paid  in  monthly  installments;  signal  drawing  course,  $21 
cash,  or  $24  if  paid  in  monthly  installments.  It  is  stated  that  the 
complete  course  can  be  covered  in  18  months  if  8  hours'  study  are 
given  each  week,  but  no  limit  i^  set,  as  the  pupil  is  expected  to  regulate 
the  time  of  his  course  to  suit  himself. 

The  School  of  Railway  Signaling  has  the  approval  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association^  to  whom  a  report  of  the  school  was  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  body  to  investigate  correspondence  schools  in 
which  railway  signaling  is  taught. 
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AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  DRESSMAKING,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

The  American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  offers  to 
teach  this  trade  through  a  course  of  20  illustrated  lessons.  The  time 
required  for  the  completed  course  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
pupils.  The  applicant  on  paying  her  tuition  signs  an  agreement  in 
which  is  stated  the  following:  *'It  is  understood  that  this  is  a  life 
scholarship,  and  I  am  to  have  instruction  until  I  have  fully  mastered 
the  complete  course  in  dressmaking,  and  that  any  questions  that  I 
may  ask  relative  to  dressmaking  at  any  time  in  the  future  are  to  have 
careful  and  prompt  attention."  On  this  application  blank  there  are 
also  certain  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the  prospective 
pupil  in  regard  to  her  knowledge  of  sewing  and  dressmaking,  and  pre- 
vious experience  with  any  system  of  cutting  and  fittingdresfees. 

Tuition  if  paid  in  cash  is  120;  if  in  installments  is  S25 — S5  as  a  first 
payment,  and  $2  per  month  for  10  months.  In  addition  to  the  les- 
sons a  textbook,  The  American  Dressmaker,  and  a  diploma  are  given 
without  extra  charge  to  graduates. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TOUVG  MEV'S  GHBI8TIAV  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS. 

Educational  work,  to  a  greater  or  lesa  extent,  is  conducted  in  about 
400  different  locals  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  It 
includes  many  forms  of  educational  privileges — such  as  lectures, 
talks,  and  demonstrations  attended  in  the  year  1909-10  by  330,000 
employed  men  and  boys;  clubs  for  discussion,  research,  and  investi- 
gation with  19,000  members;  in  addition  to  classes  for  instruction 
in  120  subjects  taught  by  2,443  teachers  and  in  which  there  are 
enrolled  over  53,600  employed  men  and  boys  as  students.  The 
expense  of  such  work,  aside  from  light,  heat  and  rent,  last  year  was 
S740,000,  largely  paid  for  by  the  membership  and  tuition  fees  of  the 
students. 

These  educational  centers  range  in  size  from  only  a  few  students  to 
nearly  2,500,  and  70  of  them  have  special  educational  supervision 
ranging  from  one  trained  man  to  four  such  persons  giving  their  entire 
time  to  discovering  and  helping  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  men 
and  boys  with  special  reference  -to  broadening  their  intelligence  and 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  life  work. 

There  are  190  different  occupations  represented  by  men  in  the  class 
work  alone;  the  age  of  students  ranges  from  14  to  60  years,  the  aver- 
age being  23  years.  About  9,700  are  under  18  and  43,900  are  18 
and  over. 

The  different  class  work  is  grouped  into  (a)  Commercial — as  busi- 
ness arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  correspondence,  stenography, 
and  20  or  more  kindred  subjects;  (i)  industrial  and  science — ^includ- 
ing all  forms  of  mechanical,  architectural,  and  free-hand  drawing  and 
design,  as  applied  or  adapted  to  needs  of  men  in  trades  and  vocations 
based  on  drawing;  science  subjects,  as  physics,  electricity,  chemistry, 
and  their  divisions  of  applied  science  to  meet  variou  ^  kinds  of  mecha- 
nicians, and  operators  of  various  machines ;  (c)  machine  and  building 
trade  subjects,  including  those  in  the  wood,  metal,  and  other  trades; 
(d)  language,  academic  subjects,  and  semiprofessional  subjects;  in- 
cluding 40  or  more  courses. 

This  work  in  each  community  is  largely  colored  by  local  conditions. 
In  many  places  the  emphasis  is  conunercial,  in  others  it  is  general. 
There  are  about  180  associations  giving  more  or  less  special  attention 
to  industrial,  science,  teclmical,  and  trade  subjects. 
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While  the  educational  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  begun  in  the  evening  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  boys, 
it  is  found  that  many  persons  have  much  leisure  in  the  daytime ;  hence 
with  the  same  desire  to  help  meet  a  real  need  the  association  is  now 
conducting  some  of  its  work  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  in  the  evening, 
but  with  no  thought  or  desire  to  compete  with,  but  rather  to  supple- 
ment, the  work  of  other  agencies  both  public  and  private.  A  niunber 
of  corporations  find  they  can  most  helpfully  use  the  association,  by 
cooperation,  in  the  conduct  of  their  apprentice  schools.. 

To  help  stimulate  and  develop  a  standard  in  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  class  work,  the  international  committee  of  the  association 
offers  annual  examinations. 

On  succeeding  pages  a  table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  men 
and  boys  receiving  instruction  in  the  year  1909-10  in  or  along  the 
lines  of  industrial  education.  In  addition  the  table  shows  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in  all  courses,  nonindustrial 
as  well  as  industrial,  in  the  schools  that  give  industri^  education. 
The  table  is  as  nearly  complete  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  records  of 
the  international  conmiittee. 

The  lectures,  a  total  of  1,100  of  which  were  given  in  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  include  such  subjects  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Development  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
eiQ*  The  practical  and  science  talks,  of  which  4,900  were  given,  at- 
tended by  260,000  employed  men  and  boys,  include  such  topics 
as  Electrified  Steam  Roads,  Industrial  Chemistry,  Electricity  in 
Sui^ery,  Chemistry  of  Leather,  Essentials  of  a  Successful  Eknpioyee, 
Personal  Efficiency,  etc.  These  topics  are  treated  by  local  authori* 
ties,  with  or  without  demonstration  or  laboratoiy  matmal,  and 
attended  by  groups  of  25  to  300  members. 

i  There  were  19,000  men  and  boys  in  over  80  different  kinds  of  ''edu- 
cational clubs."  An  ''educational  club"  in  the  association  inter- 
pretation is  a  group  of  5  to  10  or  more  men  or  boys  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  research,  investigation,  debate,  and  reading  along  some  particu- 
lar Une.  There  are  many  science,  industrial,  trade,  and  technical 
groups,  as  well  as  literary.  Under  a  leader  and  with  a  definite  organ- 
ization they  often  conduct  a  series  of  practical  talks  by  prominent 
men  on  their  particular  club  subject,  as  Chemistry  in  the  chemistry 
club.  Electricity  in  the  electrical  club.  Air  Brakes  in  the  air  brake 
club,  etc. 

The  teachers  here  reported  are  those  handling  the  industrial,  tech- 
nical, science,  trade,  and  engineering  subjects.  They  are  experi- 
enced men  in  the  trade,  science,  or  industry  which  they  teach,  employ- 
ing their  time  and  energy  daily  in  those  lines,  but  teaching  these 
subjects  two  or  more  evenings  per  week.  Their  salaries  for  such 
services  range  from  $2  to  $5,  $7,  or  more  per  evening,  depending 
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upon  the  subject.    A  few  of  the  teachers  are  employed  exclusively 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

The  students  in  industrial,  science,  technical,  building,  and  trade 
subjects  are  employed  men  and  boys.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
take  but  one  subject,  as  mechanical  drawing  or  electricity,  and  confine 
their  attention  to  that  subject  two  or  more  evenings  per  week.  Yet, 
in  about  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  one  man  will  be  found  taking  two  or 
more  subjects,  as  mechanical  drawing,  electricity,  and  shop  mathe- 
matics. In  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  these  subjects,  there- 
fore, .the  figures  indicate  enrollment  rather  than  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent men. 

In  a  few  places  day  classes  have  been  organized,  as  in  Seattle, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere.  It  nowlooks  as  if  much  more  would 
be  done  in  this  direction.  A  few  apprentice  schools — either  day  or 
night,  either  on  or  out  of  company  time — >are  now  conducted  under 
association  auspices.  There  is  one  school  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Co;  one  in  Philadelphia  for  sheet  metal  workers  employed  by  the 
Lupton  Co.;  one  in  building  trades  in  Chicago;  and  a  group  of  schook 
for  railroad  apprentices  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  system  at  points 
on  its  lines. 

The  last  column  is  an  inclusive  one.  It  shows  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent men  and  boys  who  attended  classea  ia  all  departments  of  asso- 
ciation work.  In  addition  to  the  science,. industrial,  and  technical 
work,  it  includes  the  studei^  in  other  .subjects  conducted  by  the 
association,  as  conunercial,  language,  semiprofessional^  agricultural, 
academic,  college  preparatory,  etc. 

The  first  automobile  school  in  America  was  instituted  by  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  Boston  in.  1900.  There,  are  now  37 
such  schools  with  over  3,000  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  owners  of 
machines.  The  first  apple-packing  school  in  America,  so  far  as  kno¥ni, 
was  organized  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  in  1907.  There  are  now  several  such  classes  in  asso- 
ciations in  the  greater  apple-raising  sections  of  the  country.  A  three 
weeks'  agricultural  school  for  240*farmiers  was  held  by  the  Mount 
Pleasant  (Iowa)  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1907,  and  has 
been  repeated  annually  since.  This  is  given  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  agricidtural  college.  Several  associations  have  done  like-' 
wise,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  A  great  many  lectures  and  talks  have 
recently  been  given  on  agricultural  subjects;  garden  and  agricultural 
clubs  are  in  operation  among  3,000  boys,  and  numerous  poultry 
classes  and  schools  have  been  organized  recently.  The  poultry 
school  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  with  nearly  100  boys  and  young  men,  has 
been  conducted  for  two  years  in  cooperation  with  the  State  agricul- 
tural college. 
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KEPOBT  OF  THE  OOMMISSIOKEB  OF  LABOR. 


NUICBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


• 

Num- 
ber of 
lectures 
and 
pno* 
tiicalor 
•oienoe 
talks. 

Nim- 
berof 
men 
and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tkmal 
clubs. 

Nnni" 
berof 
paid 

teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 

techni- 

cai,and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  students  (employed 
men  and  boys)  in  industrial, 
technical,  and  science  subjects. 

Evening  classes. 

state  and  locality. 

DraviDgand 
design:  Me- 
chanical, archl- 
tectural,  or  free 
band. 

Sclenoe  subjects: 

Physka,  eleo- 

tridty,  or 

chemtotry. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

• 
Boys. 

Alabama: 

Bimilnffliain • 

Mobile 

3 
12 

75' 

3 

7 
2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

16 

5 

16 

2 
11 
11 
8 
3 
6 
1 
2 

6 

10 

2 

6 

20 

1 
3 
1 

20 
2 
3 

1 
4 

4 

1 

1 
2 
2 

7 
5 

Sehna.. ..................  r^.....«**.-.«-r-- 

12 
13 

Arizona: 

Bkbee 

35 

3 

14 
50 

•  «•••• •• 

20' 

65 

'nmiirlAA-        --      

3 

19 

8 

8 
79- 

37 

52 

40 
42 
54 
29 
44 
28 
20 
7 

46 

77 

19 

44 

129 

22 

9 

Arkansas: 

Little  Rock 

GaUlornia: 

Berkley 

6 

42 

9 

70 

2 
22 
22 

Ijflfi  Ansfdw ..•......••■ir-f 

20 

88 

IS 

San  Francisco 

Colorado: 

Denver 

86 

• 

Oonneoticnt: 

Ansonia. .  ..............-.* » 

Bridffenort.  .x ...,^-^-,r.».x-r---^ 

60 
12 

4 

10 

18 

6 

5 

Hartiord.... 

Merlden 

New  Britain 

4 

1 

'""m 

■  Mmv  Haven. 

U 

13 

58 

Torrincton. 

Winst«d.. .,„^,— „^,-. 

Delaware: 

Wflmlnston r-rr**w«**-r*.«- 

16 

47 

3 

8 

66 

tn 

■  98 
30 

eo 

179 
86 

18 
80 

96 

so' 

61 

18 

District  o(  Columbia: 

Washington 

Georgia: 

65 

Illinois: 

Blooniinirton. .    ^x.-r. ...... *..»....«•. ..^ 

Chicaso  (central) .-- 

135 

Ifottne 

Peoria 

•12 
34 

20 

4 

3 

23 

20 

2 

10 

10 

Rnrinffl^d 

Indiana: 

74 
5 
11 
10 
34 
44 

20 

ii' 

35 

12 

14 

Harlan 

floath  Bend. 

11 

Teire  Haute 

Iowa: 

IS 

a    * 

LeaTenwort)i......'J.......... 

Topeka 

6 

'''of^ka  {N«rTo) X. ........... 

7 
140 

Toi>eka  ^railroad) 

24 

2 
5 

1 
7 

S3 
4 

4 
2 
2 
3 
3 

10 
41 

9 
11 

Kentucky: 

I^uiwyille 

I^onislana: 

Krw  Orleans  (N<^gn>) 

6 

26 
2 

10 

43 

40 

3 

* 

27 
85 

160 
60 
43 

10 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  f central) 

7 
35 

201 
18 
13 
11 
7 
18 
14 

12 

8 

1 

Baltimore  (west  braacdi) 

Massachusetts: 

Boston 

3* 

192 

10 

ii' 

Brockton 

Cambridge 

Fitchburg 

Qioucester 

Holyoke 

6 

1 

7J 
15  1 

Lawrence 
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ETC.,  IN  THB  Y0Y7NO  KEN*B  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS.  1900-10. 


Number  of  students  (employed  men  and  boys)  In  Industrial,  technical,  and  science 

subjects. 

Total  num- 
ber of  indi- 

Evening daases. 

Day  eiasscs:  liech- 

anlcians,     techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
apprentice  schools. 

vidual  stu- 
dents in 
class  work, 
including 
industrial, 
technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 
languafre, 
and  semi- 
professional 
subjects. 

iilatlwrmatin;  Arith- 
metJc,   algebra, 
geometry,  or  shop 
mathODiMics. 

Operatinc  enghieers: 
Electrical,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  build- 
ing trade  subjects: 
Woodwork,  metal 
work,    phimbing. 
sheet  metal,  ana 
other  trades. 

M«n. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Hen. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

16 

3 

12 

6 
11 

2 

16 

130 

45 

n 

22 

18 
16 

32 

(»5 

G8 

109 

47 

48 

14 
8 

" 

75 

33 

51 

107 
49 

214 

17 

42 
10 

62 

35 

38 

31 

1,256 
204 

167 

15 
........... 

703 

136 

5 
3 

7 
30 

18 

1 

22 

23 

213 

25 

804 

8S 

11 
9 

234 

12 

105 

434 

06 

7 

43 

197 

15 

10 
391 

19 

22 

2 

.,,,,,.,,,, 

369 

621 

123 

122 

47 

02 

103 

278 

1,491 

74 

7 

5 

18 

55 

18 
60 

55 

50 

4 
3 

126 

17 

6n 

3 



48 

10 

6 

2 

102 

•••.«««.••. 

40 

29 
18 

12 

20 
13 
22 

38 

246 

27 
11 

8 

147 

52 

* 

30 

IG 

47 

18 

58 

35 

29 

19 

14 

110 

8 

27 

148 

174 

41 

15 

2 

425 

68 

189 

4 

17 

31 

796 

24 
14 

130 

3,159 



22& 

2 

7 

64S 

14 

109 

17 
9 

"****'**'** 

52 

*' 

170 

i5 

......•.-••. 

294 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOB. 


NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOYS  RECBTVINO  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


> 

Num- 
ber of 
lectures 
and 
prac- 
tisalor 
science 
talks. 

Num- 
ber of 
men 
and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tional 
dubs. 

• 

Num- 
ber of 
paid 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  students  (employed 
men  and  b03rs)  In  mdustrial, 
technical,  and  science  subjects. 

Evening  Qlasses. 

State  and  locality. 

Drawhigand 
design:  Me- 
chanical, archi- 
tectural, or  tne 
hand. 

Sdeooesabiects: 

Physics,  eieo- 

tndty,  or 

chemtatry. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Massachusetts— Concluded. 

J  j^n , . , , 

8 

5 

11 

41 
20 
71 

7 
2 
2 

4 
4 
8 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
7 

18 
7 
3 
7 
4 

2 
4 

9 
5 

7 

1 
2 
8 
5 

7 

2 

2 

10 

5 

3 

1 
2 
9 
6 
3 
6 
3 
2 
7 

15 
5 

20 
1 
2 
2 
4 
4 
9 
2 

1 
2 

2 
8 

31 

74 

New  Bedford 

Pittsfleld'. 

ii 

21 
22 
8 
14 
36 

2* 

6 

5 

Qu*ncy . ....... x  . .                        ^..  . ... 

33 

Balmn 

29 
10 

BomervlUe 

2 

6 

9 

24 

12 

25 

25* 

29 

26 
48 

8outhbrld£e 

flnHngflfdd.                                                 

l^qnton 

10 
10 
28 

110 

14 

12 

5 

Westfleld 

Woroester 

29 

223 
74 

5 

Michigan: 

Detroit , 

Grand  Rapids 

8 
15 

37 

7 

1 

11 
85 

8 

5 
8 
9 
5 
67 

37 

8 
11 
23 
12 

8 

5 

10 
40 
66 

85 

26 

116 

.     HO 

M 

99 

75 

23 
68 
54 

90 
47 

86 
15 

105 
55 
80 
76 
70 
68 
61 

243 
62 

147 

» 

Ishpmning 

Jackson  .ji 

46 
20 

9 
27 
76 
45 

50 
8 
8 

57 
12 

38 

26 

4' 

I/uisf  ng ^ . . ,  , , , , . 

Minnesota:^  ' 

Cloquet 

Duluth 

7 
6 

6 
25 
16 

22 

1 

Mlnn<m>oli9 r 

St,  Paul.... 

Missouri: 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  (railroad) 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Lou  8 

10 

18 

24 

St.  Louis  (railroad) 

Nebraska: 

Omaha. . .' , 

6 

13 

32 

New  Jersey: 

Elisabeth 

Hoboken  (railroad) 

Newark 

40 
12 

2 
4 

.  12 

80 

Trenton 

New  York: 

Albany 

B^ngbamton . . 

14 
27 

80 
8 

1 

10 
42 
62 
15 

Brooklyn  ((Central) 

5 
85 
21 
46 

7 
19 
16 
113 
15 
59 

3 

7 
13 

9 

Brooklyn  (Eastern  branch) 

5* 

10 
42 

2 

Elmira 

1 

New  York  (Harlem  branch).'. 

New  York  (23d  Street  bnuich) 

16' 

65 
6 

New  York  (Union  branch) 

New  York  (West  Side  branch) 

Norwich  (railroad) 

Oneonta  (railroad) 

Rochester 

8 
19 
14 

5 

8 
6 

Ivry  town 

16 
12 

4 

16 
5 

87 
27 

86 

109 

5 

25" 

8 
85 

7 

6 

2 

Watertown 

North  Carolina: 

Asbeville  (Negro) 

Charlotte . .  

5 
17 

North  Dakota: 

7 

Grand  Forks 

CHAPTER  Xn. — ^T.  M.  C.  A.  SCHOOLS. 
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STO.,  IN  THB  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  SCHOOLS,  igCK-lO-Oonrd. 


Nnmbw  of  ftodcntt  (emplojwl  xmo  and  boys)  in  industitel,  tcchnlad,  and  leiMiM 

ial4«ct8. 

Total  nm^ 
barofindl- 

ETtnlng  clMMi. 

Day  claaMi:  Maeb- 

anlciana,     tecbnK 
cal  preparation,  or 
apprenlloe  acboola. 

▼idual  stih 
danuia 

claaa  woric, 
Including 

induitilalp 
technical, 

Mft^lHpm^tl 

Bn:  Arith- 
klgebra, 

OMTftting  cnglnMn: 
Electrical,  iteam, 
ga8olixie,or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machlna  and  build- 
ins  trada  tubjacta: 
woodwork,  matal 
work,    plumbtnc. 
abeat  matal,  and 
other  tradaa. 

metic,   1 

gtometrj 
maXbtau 

trade,  00m- 

mercial, 

Imuaca, 

andaami- 

profeeaional 
nblaota. 

UVL 

Boyi. 

Man. 

B07B. 

< 

Man. 

Boyi. 

Man. 

Boyt. 

34 

1 

6 
31 
12 

• 

4 

334 

27 

280 

22 
9 

34 

0 

# 

02 

lit 

4S 

3 

60 

9 

•••••■•■"•■ 

223 

loi 

^^ 

28 

7 

8 

148 

60 

30 

7 

113 

ft 

34 

02 

30 

4 

31 
66 
49 

M 

107 
182 

3 

18 
8 

290 

07 

161 

1,460 
307 

oi 

9 
29 

5 

•••■•■••••• 

30S 

140 

61 

10 

101 

60 

12 

26 

360 

648 

380 

63 

250 

10 

48 
44 

30 

30 

8 
48 

136 

0 
40 

6 
30 

16 

* 

IS 
3 

383 

330 

28 
13 

388 

41 

40 

38 

7S 

31 
6 

11 
30 
62 

48 

610 

6 

6 

800 

210 

10 

30 

3 

76 
34 

0 

4 

46 

17 

16 
345 

1 

21 

716 

616 

2 

■••••«••••« 

166 

26 
46 

4 

250 

122 

13 
33 
71 
8 
36 

4' 

10 

1 

198 

33 

22 

31 
54 

--•"-"-•"•" 

660 

43 

1,304 

43 

118 

38 

754 
21 
76 

6 
14 
47 

8 
24 

6' 

411 

3,472 

21 

86 

4 
11 

0 
16 

S 

6 

70 

1 
28 

97 

7 

1 

323 

24 

16 

4 

14 

30 

08 

107 

10 

9 

104 

oreis"— 11- 
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870  BEPOBT  or  THE  COHMIBSIOKEB  OF  LABOB. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  BOTB  BECEIVINO  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  SUBJECTS, 


Num- 
ber of 
lectures 
and 
pnio- 
ti»Ior 
science 
talks. 

Num- 
ber of 
men 
and 
boys  in 
edttea- 
tional 
clubs. 

Num- 
ber of 
paid 
teachers 
in  in- 
dus- 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

Number  of  students  (employad 
men  and  boys)  hi  industnal, 
technical,  and  science  subjects. 

Evening  classes. 

State  and  locality. 

Diawii 
des^z 

Bgand 
i:  Me- 
l,archi- 
,OTtrte 
id. 

Sdenoesabjeets: 

Physios,  eleo- 

tridty,  or 

ohemirtry. 

tectural 
hai 

Men. 

BOJB. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Ohk>: 

Akron 

4 

10 
6 

18 

10 
6 

36 
7 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 

20 

135 

4»* 

48 
62 

m 

16 

30* 

32* 

65 

112 

56 

30 
48 

65 

75* 

35* 

75 

1 

1 

6 

14 

15 

13 

15 

16 

3 

8 

2 

1 

6 

2 

7 

21 
2 

1 
2 

0 
24 
24 
87 

123 
47 

168 
80 
0 
25 
22 
15 
38 
13 
58 

102 
6 

12 
46 

( 

'Boi'Tipg  Qreen 

• 

f 

CantonT 

11 

i3* 

•  ■•••«•  J 

38 

58 

24 

36 

0 

1 

Cleveland 

Colnmbw I 

Dayton 

HftmlltOD 

Lima 

Lorain 

10 

Marlon. 

Newark 

, 

flnrfnigfleid 

6 

20 

5 

Toledo 

Ymingstown 

18 
21 

6 

75 

■ 

Oregon: 

Portland 

304 

13 

Salem 

Pennsylvania: 

AUentown 

4 

15 
6 

7 

• 

Altoona  (railroad ) 

Bellwood  (railroad) 

Berwick 

3 

2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
15 
16 
2 
6 
6 
3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
6 
2 
3 
8 
3 

3 
3 

2 
2 

2 
1 
3 

1 
2 
8 
3 
2 

50 
30 
16 

10 

Butler ; 

Chester 

25 

2 

ConnellsvlUe 

Easton 

7 
8 
6 
10 
43 
3 
6 

50* 

io* 

30 

22 
48 

28 

7 

7 

12 

32 

14 

96 

51 

7 

15 

45 

4 

24 

14 

Erie 

Oermantown 

JohnvtowTi ,  , 

3 
2 
3 

Jnnii^ta  (railroad) . 

6 

MonnngAhp)A , 

Newcastle 

Norristown 

ii' 

2 

12 

15 

7 

7* 

PhllAd^lphlii  (r<»nti^l)  _    . 

68 
2 

106 
20 

Philadelphia  (West  branch) 

Philadelphia  (railroad) '. '.. 

7 

105 

Pittsburg  (Central  branch) 

is' 

40 

26 

80 
20 

07* 

150 

20* 

35 
21 

22 
44 

12 

45* 

25 
50 
28 
20* 

Pottstown 

Reading 

17 

8 

54 

35 
5 

1 
4 
8 

4 
4 

7 

4 

13 
10 

3 

12 

Reading  (railroad) 

18 
17 
6 
18 
20 
35 

0 

Scranton  (railroad) 

Steelton 

WUkesBarre 

8 
10 

6 

York : 

Pawtucket 

Providence 

South  Carolina: 

Greenville 

Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

11 

Memphis 

16 

6 
4 

18 
16 
30 

Texas: 

Childress  (railroad) 

40 

10 

6 

2 

El  Paso 

Houston 

San  Antonio  (railroad) 

'2 
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XTC.»  IK  TKS  TOUNO  MBK'B  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS,  lOOO-lO-CoDt'd. 


Nombflr  of  stodnts  («nplo7«d  nm  and  boys)  In  indnstrial,  technical,  and  acinoa 

tubjeeto. 

Total  nnm- 
ber  of  Indl- 

ETitog  elaiaiH 

I>ay  olassss:  If  eoh* 

snlcians,     techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
Hiprentice  schools. 

Tidual  stu- 
dents in 
class  work, 
Indadlng 
industrial, 
technical, 
trade,  oom- 
merclal, 

and  semi- 
professional 
subjects. 

♦MaawnwUBi;  Arlfli- 
matk,   algebra, 
geometry,  or  sttop 
iwattifliHat  ifti 

Opflimting  engineers: 
Slectrleal,  steam, 
gasoline,  or  auto- 
mobne. 

^trntkYtYn^  aod  build- 

Ing  trade  sabjecta: 
woodwork,  metal 
work,    ptumblBg, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

90 

94 

6 
73 

n 

68 
78 
47 

18 
90 
37 
25 
30 
21 

SO 

808 

163 
30 
85 

45 

38 
10 

12 

0 

22 

48 

2S 
54 

30 

872 

812 

408 

28 

603 

493 

7 

53 

5 
18 

5 

131 

1 

44 

•■•••••*••• 

51 

24 
12 
32 

134 
% 

U 

160 

90 

16 

228 
2 

16 
136 

15 
11 

256 

83 

1,004 

20 

24 

46 

1 

10 

80 

231 

19 

52 

32 

43 

18 
8 

23 

10 
2 

16 
2 

8 

76 

10 

109 

143 

7 
4 

7 

4 

76 

7 

42 

49 

14 

106 

60 

196 
107 
38 
29 
85 
21 

51 
11 

78 
7 

74 
10 

1,176 

1 

1 

16 

16 

337 
61 

20 

10 

215 

« 

40 

501 

37 

91 

40 

12 

2 

3 

21 

119 

24 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  •  ^%  ■  • 

fi4 

106 

00 

5 

33 

16 

4 

333 

20 

60 

60 

266 

119 

22 

7 

10 

16 
6 

154 

32 
4 

9 
18 

12 
17 

5 

34 

34 

278 

54 

12 

4 

29 

8 

77 

184 

5 
38 

34 
16 

28 

110 

66 

14 
11 

4 

2 
7 

30 

1 

179 

18 

4 

52 

65 

18 

10 

10 

128 

1 

32 

372 
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NUMBEB  OF  MBN  AND  BOYS  RBCBTVINO  INBTBUCTION  IN  INDU8TBIAL  SUBJECTS, 


Num- 
ber of 
lectures 
and 
prao* 
tfcalor 
science 
talks. 

Num- 
ber of 
men 
and 
boys  in 
educa- 
tional 
clubs. 

Num- 
ber of 
pakl 
t^chen 

Number  of  students  (anploMd 
men  and  boys)  hi  induitrlal, 
teehnioali  and  scienoe  subjects. 

Evenfair  classes. 

• 

intai- 
du^ 
trial, 
techni- 
cal, and 
trade 
sub- 
jects. 

state  and  locality. 

Drawing  and 
design:  ICe- 
chanical,  archi- 
tectural, or  firee 
hand. 

PffifffPfltaiiMecitB' 
Phyaioi,  eleo- 

lien. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Utah: 

Rait  TAk*  City 

22 

10 
7 
5 

12 

35 

18 

Virginia: 

Qifton  Forge  (railroad) 

Norfolk  (Negro) 

2 
3 
3 

2 
3 
2 
24 
15 
9 

2 
3 
1 
7 
3 

Hictimond 

2 

17 

5 
19 
10 
106 
31 
48 

10 

11 

Rkthmnnd  (railroad) 

Washington: 

PellTngtiam 

8 

1 

7 

38 

12 

4 

10 
8 
8 
9 

10 

90 
fiO 
87 
20 
125 

ii* 

30* 

37 

Evorett 

3 

8 

North  Y»t«ma 

Seattle 

9' 

63 

15 

15 

6* 

Spokane 

'taooma 

Wisconsin: 

Beloit 

I<a  Orosse  x  ^ 

Lake  neneva , 

Milwaukee 

35 

4 

2 
14 

5 

......... 

Racino. ..X    ..  . 
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XTC.,IN  THS  TOUNO  KEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION  SCHOOLS,  IQOO-lO-CoDd'd. 


Nwnbflr  of  atudenti  (employed  men  and  boys)  bi  faidustite],  technical,  and  aplence 

Total  num- 
ber of  taidl- 

Evening  claaMS. 

Day  classes:  Mech- 
anicians,    techni- 
cal preparation,  or 
apprentice  schools. 

▼Idual  stu- 
dents in 
class  work. 

lUthemaUcs:  Arlth- 
metie,   algabra, 
geometry,  or  ihop 
mathematics. 

Operating  engtneen: 
Slecttical,  steam, 
gMoUne,or  auto- 
mobile. 

Machine  and  baild- 
Ing  tTMle  subjects: 
woodwork,  metal 
work,    plumbing, 
sheet  metal,  and 
other  trades. 

nifilnning 
industriUp 
technical, 
trade,  com- 
mercial, 
language, 
andseml- 
professional 
subjects.  • 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Boys. 

25 

88 

17 

2 

% 

489 

18 

30 

8 

14 

8 
2 

29 
110 



89 

8 

187 

10 

90 

8 

12 

78 

108 

20 
87 
40 
10 

80 

Ul 
83 

37 

4 

15 

28 
24 
13 

29 
183 

1 

220 
20 

989 

80 

4 
1 

10 

488 
208 

38 

5 

51 

2 
18 

8 

18 

29 

14 
13 

18 

411 

81 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

STATS  COHMISSIOTS  OV  DTDUSTSIAL  EDVCATIOV. 

DfTRODUCTIOH. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  popular  interest  in  industrial 
education  is  the  number  of  commissions  appointed  in  recent  years 
for  the  study  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  systems  of  industrial  training.  In  a  number 
of  States  conmiissions  have  been  created  by  l^islative  enactment, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  investigations  and  recommend- 
ing proper  measures  for  obtaining  the  desired  results.  Important 
legislation  has  often  resulted  from  the  work  of  these  bodies. 
Municipalities  have,  in  some  instances,  appointed  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  information  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  industrial  schools  adapted  to  local  conditions.  Thus,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, municipal  conmiissions  have  conducted  inquiries  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  schools  for  shoe  workers  in  Brockton  and 
Lynn,  for  textile  workers  in  Lawrence,  and  for  machinists  in  Worcester. 
In  California  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  taken  the  initiative 
in  organizing  a  commission  to  formulate  plans  for  a  thorough-going 
scheme  of  industrial  education  at  State  expense.  A  tentative  bill 
embodying  the  ideas  of  the  commission  has  been  drafted  and  sub- 
mitted for  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  teachers. 

A  commission  appointed  for  special  examination  of  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  A^gficulture  and  Mechanic  Arts  reported  to  the 
general  assembly  of  that  State,  in  1909,  that — 

To  keep  our  position  as  a  State,  as  against  the  enlightened  com- 
petition of  other  States  and  nations,  we  must  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  industrial  education  throughout  our  whole  school 
system  from  the  common  school  on  through  the  hi^h  school  to  and 
including  the  technical  college;  for,  |>aradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
higher  school  is  the  basis  and  condition  of  the  lower.  *  ♦  *  To 
add  industrial  courses  to  its  public  schools  would  complete  a  system 
of  public  industrial  education. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  representing,  respectively,  the  interests  of  the 
employer  and  the  employee,  have  each  shown  their  concern  for  the 
cause  of  industrial  education  by  the  appointment  of  special  com- 
mittees for  the  study  of  the  subject.  The  reports  of  these  commit- 
tees, presented  after  investigation  and  research,  form  a  valuable 

addition  to  the  literature  on  industrial  training. 
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In  several  instances  commissions  from  foreign  countries  have 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods  of 
industrial  education  in  use  here.  The  Mosely  Educational  Commis- 
sion in  1903  devoted  particular  attention  to  schools  offering  prepara- 
tion for  the  trades,  and  its  report  contains  much  valuable  information 
on  that  subject.  In  the  following  year  commissioners  representing 
the  German  Government  spent  some  time  in  this  country  in  a  study 
of  American  education,  with  special  reference  to  industrial  develop- 
ment.  The  results  of  this  conmiission's  work  were  published  by 
the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  Prussian  Parliament.  In  1910  the 
Canadian  Government  appointed  a  conmiission  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  and  report  on  the  systems  of  technical 
education  which  have  been  established  in  those  lands.  The  report  of 
this  commission  was  issued  early  in  1911. 

CONKBCTICUT. 

Connecticut  was  the  first  State  to  create  a  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  industrial  education.  A  special  act  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  approved  June  3,  1903,  contained  the  following 
provisions: 

SscnoTT  1.  That  the  governor  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  appoint  a  commission 
coDfliBtiiig  oi  three  personB,  whose  dutv  it  shall  be  to  investigate  inactical  meana  and 
methods  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 

Sbc.  2.  Said  commission  shall,  on  or  before  Febnianr  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nx,  report  to  the  eeneral  assembly  at  its  session  to  be  neld  in  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  and  shall  majke  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may  deem  wise. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  said  commiasion  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  services 
as  such  member,  but  the  commission  may  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  for  incidental  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  said  sum  shall  be  paid  bv  the  treasurer  upon  the  order  of  the  comptroller,  with 
whom  the  commission  shall  file  proper  receipts  and  vouchers. 

The  commission  appointed  under  the  terms  of  this  act  presented 
a  final  report  to  the  general  assembly  of  1907  recommending  the 
enactment  of  a  law  covering  the  following  points : 

(1)  Whenever  a  town  shall  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  or 
maintenance  of  a  trade  school,  tne  State  shall  contribute  an  equal  sum  for  that  school; 
provided  that  the  course  of  study  proposed  for  the  school  and  its  propoeed  equipment 
shall  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  provided  that  the  total  sum 

appropriated  by  the   State  shall  not  exceed dollars  for  establishment  in 

any  one  year,  and  that  the  total  sum  appropriated  for  maintenance  shall  not  exceed 
dollars  in  any  one  year. 

(2)  Such  schools  shall  give  instruction  in  such  distinct  trades  as  may  be  provided 
for  by  the  local  school  boSutls  with  the  approbation  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

(3)  Such  sdiools  shall  have  sessions  both  oy  day  and  in  the  evening,  and  the  instruc- 
tion pyen  shall  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  to  their  children;  it  being 
provided  that  no  pupil  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  who  has  not  completed 
the  studies  of  the  eighth  gnde  in  the  public  schools,  or  some  equivalent  course  of 
study. 

(4)  All  details  in  the  management  of  such  trade  schools  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
Bchool  boards  of  the  towns  in  which  the  schools  are  located,  subject  to  the  general 
authority  and  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

Following  the  report  of  this  commission  a  bill  entitled  ''An  act  cour 
cerning  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools  for  instruction  in  the 
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principles  and  practices  of  trades  *'  was  enacted  and  became  a  law  as 
chapter  250  of  the  public  acts  of  1907.  This  act  was  later  repealed 
by  chapter  85  of  the  public  acts  of  1909,  providing  for  the  establish* 
ment  by  the  State  board  of  education  in  each  of  the  two  towns  best 
adapted  for  the  puipose  a  free  public  day  and  evening  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  trades.  Under  this  law  trade  schools  operated  under 
State  control  have  been  opened  in  the  cities  of  Bridgeport  and  New 
Britain.    The  text  of  the  law  appears  on  page  501. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Under  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
a  commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State  on  June  7,  1905.  The  resolve  creating  this 
commission  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  copaent  of  the  coancil,  Bhall. 
within  thirty  days  after  the  paJBeage  of  this  resolve,  appoint  a  suitable  commission  of 
nine  penons,  citizens  of  the  Uonuncmweftlth,  representmg  the  manufacturing,  agricul« 
tural,  educational,  and  labor  interests,  to  serve  for  such  compensation  as  the  governor 
and  council  shall  approve,  to  be  known  as  the  commission  on  industrial  and  technical 
education.  Said  commission  may  employ  experts  and  all  necessary  clerical  and  other 
assistance,  and  may  incur  such  reasonable  exi>enses,  including  traveling  expenses, 
as  ma^r  be  authorized  b^r  the  governor  and  council.  Before  incurring  any  expense  the 
commission  shall  from  time  to  time  estimate  its  probable  amount,  and  submit  the  esti- 
mate to  the  governor  and  council  for  their  approval,  and  no  expense  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  commission  beyond  the  amount  so  estimated  and  approved.  The  commission 
aball  report  to  the  general  court  on  or  before  the  second  Wednesday  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it  may 
deem  expedient.  The  powers  of  the  commission  shall  terminate  on  the  said  second 
Wednesihiy  in  Januarv.  The  commission  riiall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in 
the  different  grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Common- 
wealth.  They  shall  investigate  how  far  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions. 
and  shall  consider  what  new  forms  of  educational  effort  may  be  advisable,  and  shall 
make  such  investigations  as  may  be  practicable  through  printed  reports  and  the  testi* 
mony  of  experts  as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by  other  States,  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  by  foreign  governments.  There  may  be  expended  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceedinsfifteen  tnousana  dollars  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  resolve:  Provided^  houever,  That  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  snail  be  paid  in  full  for  services  rendered  as  compensation  to  any  member  of 
the  commission. 

(Approved  May  24,  1905.) 

The  time  between  the  appointment  of  the  conmiission  and  the  date 
set  by  the  resolve  for  the  submission  of  the  commission's  report  being 
too  shorty  the  legislature  extended  the  time  until  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  April.  The  report  submitted  contained  a  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  problems  of  industrial  education,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  second  commission  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of 
local  needs,  and  advising  and  aiding  in  the  introduction  of  industrial 
education  by  means  of  a  system  of  independent  schools.  A  draft  of  a 
bill  embodying  its  recommendations  was  submitted  by  the  commis- 
sion which,  after  some  modifications,  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
The  text  of  this  law  is  reproduced  on  page  504  of  the  present  volume. 
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The  new  commission  was  appointed  August  31,  1906,  and  began 
its  labors  immediately.  As  its  instructions  were  to  proceed  toward 
the  actual  establishment  of  industrial  schools,  the  commission  directed 
its  efforts  toward  initiating  at  different  centers  throughout  the  State 
movements  toward  that  result.  Public  meetings  and  informal  con* 
ferences  were  held  in  a  number  of  cities,  in  which  the  plans  and  pui^ 
poses  of  the  proposed  schools  were  discussed  by  men  representing  all 
the  various  interests  of  the  conununity. 

The  conmiission  submitted  its  first  annual  report  in  March,  1907. 
This  report  showed  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward 
the  establishment  in  several  cities  of  the  industrial  schools  contem- 
plated by  the  law. 

The  second  annual  report,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  January, 
1908,  went  more  fully  into  the  details  connected  with  the  performance 
of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  creating  the  commission.  The  report 
showed  that  evening  schools  for  industrial  workers  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  commission  in  five  cities,  while  requests  for  a  number  of 
others  were  under  consideration.  Upward  of  1,000  pupils  were  in 
attendance  upon  these  schools.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  exten- 
sive inquiries  into  local  conditions,  the  conmiission  published  reports 
of  special  investigations  of  industrial  and  agricultural  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

In  reviewing  its  work  of  the  year  the  conmiission  reported  that 
'' during  the  past  year  the  interest  in  industrial  education  steadily 
increased  among  all  classes  and  in  all  directions.  Both  employers 
and  employed  are  meeting  on  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interests. 
Educators  are  more  thoroughly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
trial education  movement  is  to  be  one  of  the  next  great  advances  in 
systematic  education.  Both  individuals  and  associations  are  express- 
ing their  deep  interest  in  the  work.  Other  States  are  agitating  the 
question  of  following  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in  establishing 
a  system  of  State  industrial  schools." 

An  inquiry  into  the  textile  schools  at  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  and 
Fall  River  was  made  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  24,  1907.  The  report  on  these  schools  was  published 
as  a  separate  document  by  the  commission.  A  report  on  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  higher  technical  school  or  industrial  college 
was  also  made  in  compliance  with  the  requirement  contained  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  creating  the  commission.  In  addition,  a  series  of 
bulletins  on  industrial  education  topics  was  issued. 

In  1908  further  legislation  affecting  the  commission  was  enacted, 
the  main  features  of  which  were — 

1.  The  extension  of  the  term  of  the  commission  from  three  years  to 
five  years. 

2.  The  addition  of  a  sixth  member  to  the  commission,  who  was  to 
be  a  woman. 
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3.  Further  delegation  to  the  commission  of  necessary  powers  in  the 
conduct  and  maintenance  of  independent  industrial  schools. 

4.  Moneys  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  independent  indus- 
trial schools,  whether  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  municipalities, 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  or  with  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mission. 

•  5.  Penniasion  extended  to  any  city  or  town  to  establish  independent 
industrial  schools  in  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  empowering 
such  a  board  with  authority  to  provide  and  maintain  such  schools. 

6.  Such  schools  to  be  approved  by  the  conmiission  as  to  location, 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  in  order  to  receive  State  aid,  as 
provided  for  in  chapter  505  of  the  acts  of  1906. 

7.  Authority  given  the  commission  to  permit  any  resident  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  attend  an  authorized  independent  industrial  school 
in  any  other  city  or  town  than  that  of  his  residence,  provided  that 
his  own  town  does  not  maintain  such  a  school  in  whole  or  in  part. 

8.  Authorizing  the  commission  to  fix  a  tuition  fee  to  be  paid  by 
the  home  town  in  case  of  pupils  attending  school  elsewhere  under 
the  circumstances  named  above,  the  State  to  repay  to  the  town  one- 
half  the  tuition  fee  so  paid. 

In  the  third  annual  report  of  the  commission,  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  it  was  shown  that,  as  a  result  of  the  commission's  efforts, 
day  industrial  schools  had  been  established  in  2  cities  of  the  State 
and  evening  industrial  schools  in  11  cities.  Progress  was  reported 
toward  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  several  other  cities. 

By  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  May  28,  1909,  the  commission 
on  industrial  education  was  abolished,  as  was  the  existing  State 
board  of  education,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  each  body  were 
conferred  on  a  new  board  of  education  created  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  act. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  industrial  education  appear 
in  Laws  Relating  to  Industrial  Education,  Chapter  XVI. 

MARYLAND. 

In  Maryland  a  commission  on  industrial  education  was  created  by 
act  of  the  general  assembly,  approved  April  6,  1908.  Section  1  of 
the  act  reads  as  follows : 

Be  it  enaeud  by  the  OenenU  AMtemhly  of  Maryland,  That  the  governor  be,  and  he  ia 
hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  a  conunieBion,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  nve  pereons,  citizens  of  this  State,  to  make  inquiry  and  Tepprt  to  the  legislature 
at  its  next  session,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject  of  industrial  education, 
including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  alr^tdy  carried  on  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere,  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  it  in  its  several  grades, 
wiiether  by  State  cmt  local  action  alone,  or  oy  both  combing;  how  &r  it  is  possible 
or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public  instruction;  tne  best 
method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments,  and  what  changes,  if 
«ny,  are  required  in  the  existing  system  of  schools  to  enable  them  to  provide  such 
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tndniiig,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  syBtem  of  public  instruction  as  now 
organist  in  this  State,  with  such  other  inquiries  as  the  commission  may  itself  insti- 
tute or  be  rec|ue8ted  by  the  governor  to  undertake.  The  members  of  (he  commission 
shall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  necessary  expenses  and  clerk  hue  actu- 
ally incurred  and  approved  by  the  governor,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three  hundred 


Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  act  the  governor  of  the  State  named 
the  members  of  the  commission  on  May  2,  1908.  In  beginning  its 
work  the  commission  addressed  an  inquiry  embodying  the  essential 
points  to  be  covered  by  the  investigation  to  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  industrial  education,  both  within  the  State  and 
elsewhere.  This  letter  elicited  much  information  of  value  from 
school  officials,  editors,  manufacturers,  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  work  in  1910  the  commission  transmitted 
a  report  to  the  legislature  which  contained,  among  other  things,  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  The  control  of  industrial  education  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  board  of  education  and  county  boards,  strengthened,  if 
need  be,  by  the  addition  of  an  advisory  committee  of  citizens. 

2.  There  must  be  a  close  cooperation  with  the  home  for  work  in 
mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  and  cooking  in  the  rural  schools.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  extend  to  the  rural  schools  the  same  industrial 
work  which  is  practical  and  desirable  in  the  city  schools. 

3.  Industrial  training  should  begin  after  the  ordinary  school  work 
is  fairly  completed,  and  as  soon  as  the  muscles  are  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  lighter  tools  of  industry  safely.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  vocational  schools  should  be  open  to  children  who  are  13  or 
14  years  of  age. 

4.  There  should  be  industrial  or  vocational  schools  for  these  boys 
and  girls,  giving  a  better  elementary  school  provision  for  the  voca- 
tional needs  of  those  likely  to  enter  industrial  pursuits. 

5.  There  should  be  continuation  (evening)  schools  for  boys  and 
girls  already  at  work  during  the  day  in  stores,  offices,  or  factories. 

The  commission  submitted  no  specific  recommendations  to  the 
general  assembly,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no  legislation  has 
resulted  from  its  labors. 

N£W  JBRSST. 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation were  named  by  the  governor  of  the  State  on  May  26,  1908. 
The  joint  resolution  of  the  senate  and  general  assembly  under  author- 
ity of  which  the  commission  was  appointed  required  (1)  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  industries  in  respect  to  industrial 
or  technical  training;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  these 
needs  were  being  met  by  existing  institutions;  and  (3)  as  a  result  of 
a  searching  examination  of  conditions  in  the  State  and  elsewhere, 
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some  definite  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education 
in  such  manner  as  might  best  serre  the  interests  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  its  citizenship. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  going  directly  to  those  engaged  in  the 
industries  for  information^  the  first  work  of  the  commission  was  to 
address  to  employers  and  works's  everywhere  in  the  State  inquiries 
designed  to  bring  out  both  the  needs  and  practical  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions.  Into^ews  with  representatives  of 
numerous  firms  located  in  all  parts  of  the  State  were  also  held.  The 
results  of  these  investigations  are  thus  summarized  by  the  commission 
in  its  report  to  the  legislature  of  1909: 

(1)  As  the  direct  outcome  of  modem  industrial  conditions — ^fac- 
tory organization,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  '' piecework '^ — 
the  apprenticeship  system  has  been  virtually  abandoned  as  a  means  of 
instructing  the  young  in  the  various  trades.  (2)  There  is  a  lack  of 
skilled  ana  efficient  workmen,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased  imless 
a  better  means  of  vocational  training  is  found.  (3)  Although  the 
compulsory  attendance  period  in  the  public  schools  has  been  extended 
graouallv  in  New  Jersey  (as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States),  the 
schools  nave  not  been  aUe  to  offer  vocational  training.  Fullv  96 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  leave  school  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17, 
and  without  having  formed  any  idea  as  to  what  trade  or  vocation  they 
should  follow;  in  consequence,  they  drift  into  occupations,  rather 
than  sriect  those  which  mij^t  be  most  nearly  suited  to  their  aptitudes, 
and  their  progress  is  generally  arrested  at  an  early  aee,  because  of  the 
restricted  character  of  their  experience  and  the  failure  to  receive 
supplementary  instruction.  (4)  The  trades  have  become  so  special- 
ized that  there  is  but  fittle  chance  for  a  learner  to  go  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  work  to  which  he  is  'assigned,  unless  he  has  sup* 
plementary  training.  (5)  The  workers,  medianics,  or  craftsmen  m 
the  several  trades  are  deeply  sensible  of  their  lack  of  opportunities 
for  vocational  training  durmg  the  early  vears,  and  srown  men  among 
them  would  gladly  take  advantage  of  industrial  schools  if  these 
institutions  were  established.  (6)  Although  business  conditions  are 
such  that  the  employers,  in  most  instances,  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  inclination  to  conduct  vocational  schoob  within  the  factories, 
they  would  gladly  welcome  any  suitable  means  of  providing  the 
workers  with  the  instruction  which  the  latter  require.  (7)  There 
is  an  urgent  demand  for  facilities  for  industrial  education  to  supple- 
ment the  training  of  the  shops. 

The  establishment  of  evening  ''industrial  improvement"  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  employed  by  day  in  the  industries  was 
advocated  by  the  commission.  Such  schools  were  to  be  operated 
under  local  boards  chosen  largely  because  of  connection  with  the 
industries.  With  regard  to  trade  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  for  specific 
industrial  training  in  which  shop  work  predominates,  the  commission 
reported  that  "the  consensus  of  opinion  shows  a  well-defined  opposi- 
tion to  their  introduction  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive, a  form  of  education  for  the  present;  and  (2)  even  if  trade 
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schools  were  provided,  at  great  expense  for  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reach  any  large  number,  of  individuals 
through  them."  The  investigation  further  disclosed  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  favored  the 
introduction  of  part-time  day  industrial  schools,  their  opposition  to 
this  form  of  instruction  being  based  on  the  fear  that  it  would  tend  to 
disoi^anize  the  factories  and  shops. 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  conmussion  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  State  commission  on  industrial  education, 
with  local  boards  of  trustees,  independent  of  the  existing  boards  of 
education  and  appointed  by  the  executive  heads  of  the  various  mu- 
nicipalities, fdr  the  management  and  control  of  industrial  schools. 
The  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  State  system  of  schools  imder  the 
authority  named  above  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Up  to  January  1,  1911,  no  action  on  this  proposed  biU 
had  been  taken  by  the  legislature.  By  joint  resolution  No.  7,  Acts 
of  1909,  the  commission  on  industrial  education  was  continued  for 
a  period  of  one  year,  but  with  the  provision  that  no  expense  was  to 
be  incurred  for  which  the  State  should  be  responsible. 

maihe. 

The  Maine  L^islature  in  1909  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools  to  make  ''  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  State  in  relation  to  a  system  of  vocational  or 
industrial  education,  together  with  an  investigation  into  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  States  and  countries  for  meeting  similar  needs."  A 
eonmiittee  of  six  members  was  invited  to  cooperate  in  making  the 
investigation  and  the  report.  The  members  of  this  committee 
served  without  compensation  except  for  actual  expenses. 

The  committee  held  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  State  and 
made  visits  to  typical  industrial  establishments,  the  effort  being  made 
to  secure  expressions  of  judgment  and  advice  from  all  classes  of 
citizens.  The  report  of  the  committee,  submitted  in  1910,  recites 
that  ''the  purpose  is  to  give  to  members  of  the  legislature  and  to 
citizens  of  the  State  a  general  survey  of  industrial  education  plans 
as  they  have  thus  far  been  formulated  and  to  present  therewith  illus- 
trative instances  of  schools  that  have  been  actually  established, 
together  with  recommendations  for  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
similar  plans  in  Maine  schools."  According  to  the  latest  available 
information  no  legislation  has  resulted  from  the  work  of  the  committee. 

MICHIGAN. 

By  an  act  approved  June  2,  1909,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  em- 
powered the  governor  of  the  State  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not 
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less  than  five,  nor  more  than  soven  members,  ''to  be  known  as  the 
Michigan  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Agricnitnral  Education/' 
It  was  specified  in  the  act  that  the  commission  members  should  serve 
without  pay,  and  should  maintain  organization  until  July  1,  1911, 
on  which  date  their  terms  of  of&ce  should  expire  by  limitation  unless 
renewed  by  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  commission  were:  (1)  To  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  elementary  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  whether  imder  public-school  or  other  auspices  ; 
(2)  to  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  labor  as  they  affect  children 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  years;  and  (3)  to  present  a  report 
showing  these  conditions,  with  recommendations  for  such  a  plan  .of 
elementary  industrial  and  agricultural  training  in  connection  with 
the  pubUc  schoob  of  the  State  as  should  in  their  judgment  best  meet 
the  conditions  known  to  exist.  The  act  required  this  report  to  be 
rendered  in  triplicate  to  the  governor,  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  on  or  before 
January  1,  1911. 

The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  commission  were 
published  in  December,  1910.    These  may  be  simimarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  enactment  of  a  township  district  law  for  the  entire  State, 
with  the  provision  for  at  least  one  high  school  in  each  township. 

2.  Hxe  enactment  of  a  law  providing  that  a  high  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  shall  consist  of  four  years  of  work  beyond  the 
eighth  grade. 

3.  The  introduction  into  all  high  schools  of  the  State  of  courses  in. 
agriculture,  manual  training,  and  home  economics.  " 

4.  The  general  school  laws  to  be  so  amended  that  any  village  or 
city  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  may  establish  trade  depart* 
ments  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system,  and  also  may 
provide  for  continuation  schools. 

5.  The  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  certification  of  all 
teachers  of  agricultural  and  industrial  subjects. 

6.  State  supervision  of  all  agricultural  and  industrial  courses  in  the 
public  schools. 

7.  The  enactment  of  a  law  granting  a  limited  amount  of  State  aid 
to  trade  and  continuation  schools  and  to  schools  which  introduce 
high-school  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics. 

The  following  plan  for  the  apportionment  of  State  aid  among  the 
different  schools  was  suggested  by  the  commission: 

(a)  The  law.  granting  State  aid  should  provide  that  the  total 
amount  of  State  aid  under  the  law  should  not  exceed,  for  the  first 
year,  $30,000,  for  the  second  year,  $50,000,  nor  in  any  subsequent  year 
$100,000. 
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(b)  The  apportionment  of  State  aid  between  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home  economics  on  the  one  hand  and  industrial  courses  on  the 
other  hand  should  be  equal. 

(c)  Schools  applying  for  State  aid  must  be  duly  certified  to  the 
auditor  general  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
order  and  priority  of  certification  to  be  determined  by  statute. 

(d)  Any  high  school  in  the  State  in  any  township  or  city  of  less 
than  20,000  in  population  may  be  certified  for  State  aid  for  courses 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  to  the  following  amounts,  viz, 
S500  for  the  first  teacher  employed  and  $250  for  each  additional 
teacher  employed,  provided  that  no  school  district  shall  receive  an 
allowance  for  these  courses  of  more  than  $1,000  in  all. 

(e)  Any  city  or  village  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more  shall 
be  entitled  to  State  aid  for  establishment  of  one  or  more  of  these 
schools,  viz,  (1)  an  elementary  industrial  school,  (2)  a  trade  school 
for  boys  16  years  or  more  of  age,  (3)  a  trade  school  for  girls  16  years 
or  more  of  age.  Said  city  may  be  duly  certified  to  receive  through 
its  regular  board  of  education  State  aid  to  the  amount  of  $500  for  the 
first  instructor  and  $250  for  each  additional  instructor  employed,  up 
to  a  limit  of  four  instructors  in  all  for  these  schools  or  departments. 

(f)  Cities  with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more  may  in  the  same 
way  be  certified  for  continuation  schools  of  trades  up  to  a  limit  of 
$1 ,000  for  three  teachers  employed  in  said  school. 

(g)  Any  school  drawing  State  aid  under  this  law  should,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  law,  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  department 
of  education,  and  for  these  purposes  an  additional  deputy  superin- 
tendent should  be  provided. 

WISCONSIN. 

A  commission  to  formulate  and  report  upon  plans  for  the  extension 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  in  Wisconsin  was  provided  for 
in  a  joint  resolution  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  in  1909. 
This  commission,  composed  of  five  members  prominent  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  delegated  to  one  of  its  number  the  task  of  drafting  the 
report  on  industrial  education.  In  the  collection  of  data  for  the 
report  this  member  visited  the  larger  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
also  spent  some  months  in  European  countries. 

The  report  of  the  commission  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
January,  1911.  It  contained  a  comprehensive  study  of  systems  of 
industrial  education  in  use  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  with 
suggestions  as  to  their  application  to  Wisconsin's  needs.  In  advo- 
cating a  State  system  of  continuation -schools  for  persons  employed 
in  industry  the  commission  expressed  the  belief  that  "the  industrial 
educational  need  of  this  State  is  not  going  to  be  supplied  by  the 
establislmient  of  trade  schools  here  and  there  in  cities  which  can 
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afford  them;  but  that  a  complete  system  adapted  to  the  whole  State, 
meeting  the  needs  of  people  in  the  smallest  villages  as  well  as  the 
largest  cities,  must  be  installed,  or  else  the  problem  will  not  be  solved." 
The  commission  further  stated  that  **We  have  not  as  yet  organized 
our  system  of  trade  schools  or  continuation  schools,  therefore  we 
must  do  something  to  fill  the  gap,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  your  com- 
mittee believes,  to  establish  evening  scliools  for  a  while  in  the  State, 
but  only  under  protest,  with  the  idea  of  eventually  abolislxing  them 
for  children,  as  the  Germans  have  done." 
The  following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  That  a  temporary  State  advisory  board  for  industrial  education 
be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  that  an  assistant  and  other  officers, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  supervise  and  encourage  industrial  educa- 
tion, shall  be  added  to  the  State  superintendent's  office;  said  assistant- 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  industrial  education. 

2.  That  there  be  established  in  every  community,  where  industrial 
education  is  undertaken,  local  boards  of  the  same  general  nature 
as  the  temporary  State  advisory  board,  which  board  sliall  have 
similar  control  in  their  localities  over  industrial  education  and  evening 
schools. 

3.  That  as  soon  as  school  facilities  can  be  provided  for  children 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  already  in  industry,  they  be  com- 

Kelled  to  go  to  school  a  specified  time  each  week;  that  this  time  sliall 
e  expended  as  far  as  possible  in  industrial  training^  and  that  the 
hours  of  labor  for  such  children  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  per 
day  for  six  days  of  eacli  week,  which  time  shall  include  the  time  spent 
by  each  student  in  vocational  schools. 

4.  That  after  careful  investigation  by  the  boards  established  for 
this  purpose,  continuation  schools,  trade  schools,  and  evening  schools 
shalf  be  gradually  established  in  the  State,  and  that  Stater  aid  shall 
be  given  for  these  purposes,  under  strict  limitations  as  to  methods 
ana  in  such  a  maimer  that  all  training  given  in  such  schools  can  Se 
combined  into  a  harmonious  and  economical  system. 

5.  That  the  apprentice  laws  of  the  State  be  changed  so  as  to 
expand  them  and  bring  them  up  to  date,  in  order  that  the  apprentice- 
ship sj^stem  may  be  put  in  close  and  harmonious  relation  with  the 
educational  system. 

6.  That  the  appropriation  for  the  extension  division  of  the  univer- 
sity be  increased  in  order  that  this  division  may  form  a  flexible  element 
in  the  gradual  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  education 
of  the  State. 

Practically  all  these  recommendations  were  given  effect  by  laws 
enacted  in  1911,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Chapter  XVI,  where 
the  text  is  given  in  full. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ATTITUDE  Aim  ACTIVITIES  OF  OBOAHIZATIOVS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  widespread  interest  in  industrial  education  is  evidenced  by  the 
serious  consideration  and  study  given  to  it  by  various  national  organ- 
izations standing  for  many  different  interests.  Among  the  bodies 
that  have  given  consideration  to  the  subject  are  the  following:  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  the  National  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  the  National  League  for 
Industrial  Education,  the  Southern  Industrial  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  American 
Foundrymen's  Association,  the  National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
the  National  Association  of  Builders,  the  Ajnerican  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  International  Typo- 
grapliical  Union,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

From  the  above  list  it  is  seen  that  industrial  education  has  been  the 
subject  of  thought  and  discussion  by  manufacturers,  labor  leaders, 
educators,  scientific  societies,  economists,  and  social  workers. 

After  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  various  associations  of  employers 
toward  this  subject  it  was  found  that  a  perfectly  fair  exposition  of 
the  employers'  position  cotdd  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  The  attitude  of  organ- 
ized labor  appears  to  emanate  and  radiate  from  the  position  assumed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  organization  has  made 
an  extended  study  of  the  problem  and  issued  a  report  wliich  states 
definitely  its  position  and  advocacy  of  industrial  education.  At 
least  two  societies  have  been  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of 
studying  and  advancing  the  movement  for  industrial  education — the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and  the 
National  League  for  Industrial  Education. 

The  attitude  and  activities  of  the  four  representative  bodies  above 

named  are  presented  in  thi^s  chapter. 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  first  appointed  a  committee  on 
education  at  its  twenty-third  annual  convention  in  1P03.  This 
committee,  however,  considered  only  the  work  in  manual  training 
and  technical  education  which  was  to  be  done  by  the  unions  them- 
selves, and  concluded  that  *'the  subject  of  manual  training  and 
technical  education  to  be  given  by  trade  unions  is  of  such  a  general 
character  that  this  convention  could  not  very  well  recommend  any 
plan  or  policy  that  would  apply  equally  to  all  unions,  on  account  of 
the  diversity  of  conditions  and  difference  in  skill  required.'*  A 
committee  was  appointed  in  1904  and  one  again  in  1905,  but  neither 
ever  reported. 

The  committee  on  education  of  the  twenty-sixth  convention,  1906, 
again  recommended  that  the  committees  already  appointed  conduct 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  apprenticeship,  the  graduates  of 
the  trade  schools,  manual  training,  and  schools  of  technology.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted  without  discussion.  These  various 
resolutions  serve  to  show  that  the  organization  was  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  as  it  had  always  been  in  other  phases  of  educa- 
tion, but  the  trade-school  proposition,  with  other  phases  of  industrial 
education,  was  first  brought  squarely  before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  at  the  Norfolk  Convention,  November,  1907.  The  secretary 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  second  day  of  its  session,  when  a 
resolution  was  introduced  stating  the  policy  of  the  federation  in  the 
following  words  : 

Whereas  an  organization  has  been  formed,  known  as  a  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  having  for  its 
object  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  education  along  industrial  lines; 
and 

Whereas  some  misapprehension  exists  in.  many  quarters  as  to  the 
attitude  of  organized  laoor  upon  this  subject:  Be  it,  therefore 

Resolved  J  That  this,  the  Twenty-Seventh  Ajmual  Convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  having  in  mind  the  experience 
of  many  of  our  national  unions  with  the  so-called  trade  school,  which 
attempted  to  teach  a  short  cut  to  trade  and  which  on  some  occasions 
was  used  as  a  weapon  against  the  trade  union  movement,  do  not 
favor  any  movement  having  this  ulterior  object  in  view;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  do  indorse  any  policy,  or  any  society  or  associa- 
tion, having  for  its  object  the  raising  the  standard  of  industrial 
education  and  the  teaching  of  the  higher  technique  of  our  various 
industries. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education.  It 
reported  that  it  ''decided  to  record  itself  in  favor  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  most  complete  industrial  and  technical  education 
obtainable  for  prospective  applicants  for  admission  into  the  skilled 
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crafts  of  this  countrj;  particularly  as  regards  the  full  possibilities  of 
such  crafts,  to  the  end  that  such  applicants  be  fitted  not  only  for  all 
usual  reqyirements,  but  also  for  the  highest  supervisory  duties,  re- 
sponsibiUties,  and  rewards;  and  your  committee  recommends  that 
the  executive  council  give  tliis  subject  its  early. and  deep  considera- 
tion, examining  established  and  proposed  industrial  school  systems, 
so  that  it  may  be  in  a  position  to  inform  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  what  in  the  council's  opinion  would  be  the  wisest  course  for 
organized  labor  to  pursue  in  connection  therewith.*'  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted. 

The  executive  council  proceeded  as  instructed,  securing  its  infor- 
mation chiefly  by  correspondence,  and  in  its  report  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention,  1908,  reported  very  briefly  on  schools 
recently  established,  and  recommended  that  all  correspondence  and 
material  on  the  subject  be  turned  over  to  a  committee  for  report  and 
further  recommendation. 

The  committee  on  education  made  a  report  on  the  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  executive  council  just  noted  and  clearly  summed  up  the 
situation  as  viewed  by  it,  concluding  with  recommendation  for  a 
special  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  as  follows: 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  splendid  progress  accomplished  by 
the  executive  council  along  the  lines  of  industrial  education,  canying 
out  the  instruction  of  the  Norfolk  convention.  Much  data  and 
material  have  been  brought  to  hand  and  referred  to  your  committee. 
But  your  committee  feels  that  in  no  sense  with  the  Umited  time  allot- 
ted them  can  they  make  a  complete  report  on  the  value  of  the  mass 
of  material  referred  to  them  on  this  subject,  and  we  can  best  submit 
our  recommendations  in  the  following  resolution: 

*' Whereas  industrial  education  is  necessary  and  inevitable  for  the 
progress  of  an  industrial  people;  and 

''whereas  there  are  two  groups  with  opposite  methods,  and  seeking 
antagonistic  ends,  now  advocatmg  industrial  education  in  the  United 
States;  and 

"  Whereas  one  of  these  groups  is  largely  composed  of  the  nonunion 
employers  of  the  country  who  advance  in  industrial  education  as  a 
special  privilege  under  conditions  that  educate  the  student  or  appren- 
tice to  nonunion  sympathies  and  prepare  him  as  a  skilled  worker 
for  scab  labor  and  strike-breaking  purposes,  thus  using  the  children 
of  the  workers  against  the  interests  of  their  organized  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  various  crafts;  and 

"Whereas  this  group  also  favors  the  training  of  the  student  or 
apprentice  for  skill  in  only  one  industrial  process,  thus  making  the 

fraduate  a  skilled  worker  m  only  a  very  Umited  sense  and  rendering 
im  entirely  helpless  if  lack  of  employment  comes  in  his  single  subdi- 
vision of  a  craft;  and 

"Whereas  the  other  group  is  composed  of  great  educators,  enlight- 
ened representatives  of  organized  labor,  and  persons  engagea  in 
genuine  social  service,  who  advocate  industrial  education  as  a  com- 
mon right,  to  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal  terms,  to  be  provided 
by  general  taxation  and  kept  under  the  control  of  the  whole  people. 
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with  a  method  or  system  of  education  that  will  make  the  apprentice 
or  graduate  a  skilled  craftsman  in  all  the  branches  of  his  trade;  and 

'^  Whereas  organized  labor  has  the  largest  personal  and  the  highest 
public  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education,  and  should 
enlist  its  ablest  and  best  men  in  behalf  of  the  best  system,  under 
conditions  that  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

^^  Resolved  J  That  the  president,  in  conjunction  with  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  be,  and  is  hereby,  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  at  least  15,  to  be  composed 
of  a  majority  of  trade  union  members  of  this  convention,  who  will 
serve  without  compensation  and  incur  no  expenses  other  than  neces- 
sary and  le^timate  expenditure  within  the  judgment  of  the  president 
and  executive  council,  to  investigate  the  methods  and  means  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  tliis  country  and  abroad,  and  to  report  its 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor." 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  w^as  concurred  in  and  the 
special  committee  appointed. 

The  president  in  his  report  to  the  Toronto  convention  in  1909 
clearly  stated  the  position  of  the  federation.  He  referred  to  the 
attempt  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to  give  the 
impression  that  organized  labor  is  opposed  to  all  industrial  education. 
He  asserted  that  American  labor  is  in  favor  of  true  public  industrial 
education,  but  stated  its  opposition  to  narrowly  specialized  training 
under  control  of  private  interests. 

.  The  executive  council  reported  the  appointment  of  the  special 
committee  of  15,  authorized  by  the  previous  convention.  Tliis 
special  committee  reported  to  the  convention  through  its  chairman 
that  it  had  held  meetings  in  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Toronto,  Canada.  It  stated  its  task,  in  accordance  with  the 
terras  of  the  resolution  under  which  it  was  appointed,  to  be: 

First — A  thorough  investigation  of  tlie  needs  of  industrial  educa- 
tion; 

Second. — ^A  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  needs  are  met  by 
existing  institutions;  and; 

Third. — ^Afl  a  result  of  such  investigations,  some  definite  suggestions 
for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  such  manner  as  might 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

It  voiced  the  demand  for  industrial  education  and  noted  a  return 
in  certain  quarters  to  the  apprenticesliip  system. 

In  order  to  bring  out  practical  suggestions  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  the  committee  addressed  themselves  to  the  following 

questions: 

1.  Should  trade,  vocational,  teclmical.  and  industrial  schools  be 
established  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system  ? 

2.  Should  private  industrial  education  institutions  be  tolerated? 
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• 

3.  Under  what  conditions  and  terms  should  industrial  schools, 
either  public  orprivate,  be  countenanced  and  supported  ? 

4.  Under  what  conditions  should  semiprivate  or  semipublic  indus- 
trial schools,  namely,  the  so-called  cooperative  industrial  schools, 
be  approved  or  disapproved? 

5.  Should  they  be  free,  supported  by  the  city,  county,  or  State  in 
which  thev  are  located? 

6.  Should  they  be  under  the  control  or  partial  control  of  the 
National  Government? 

7.  And  should  their  instructors  or  teachers  "be  practical  men  from 
the  ranks  of  trade  occupations,  or  should  they  oe  men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  trade  itself  except  its  theoretical  side  ? 

8.  \\yiat  should  be  taught  under  the  head  of  '' industrial  educa- 
tion'' ? — the  cultural  side,  the  professional  side,  the  mechanical  side, 
the  business  side,  or  all  combined? 

9.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  should  labor  headquarters,  labor  temples, 
and  labor  halls  be  used  to  favor  industrial  education  ? 

The  committee  expressed  itself  thoroughly  opposed  to  what  has 
come  to  bo  known  as  the  *'Fitcliburg  plan."  >  The  grounds  for  this 
opposition  can  best  be  expressed  in  its  own  words: 

The  committee  feels  that  there  is  justification  iu  condemning  any 
system  of  public  instruction  privately  controlled  or  any  scheme  of 
private  selection  of  pupils,  ana  calls  attention  to  the  introduction  of 
a  plan  which  is  being  put  into  operation  in  several  locahties  and  fo»» 
tered  by  manufacturers'  associations. 

It  is  a  limited  plan  for  industrial  education,  carried  on  between  the 
high  school,  which  engages  a  teacher  for  the  purpose;  one  satisfao* 
tory  to  the  manufacturers,  and  a  group  of  the  latter  who  indenture 
sucn  bovs  as  they  desire  to  have.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  to  give  a 
thoroujgli  trade  training.  ^  But — 

(a)  Tlie  manufacturer  is  not  obliged  to  take  any  boy,  or  to  keep 
any  boy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  school  is  obliged  to  educate 
all  duly  qualified  boys,  to  give  them  all  that  the  city  provides. 

Therefore,  those  who  study  in  the  cooperative  course  do  so  on 
sufferance. 

(jb)  The  people  have  no  hand  in  this  plan.  No  matter  how  much 
a  father  may  desire  such  training  for  the  boy,  the  city  is  helpless  to 
do  anytliing,  as  under  tliis  plan  the  veto  power  over  the  boy's  right 
to  public  industrial  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer. 

(c)  The  public  must  be  neutral  as  to  trade  unionism.  Surely  it 
dares  not  be  hostile.  But  what  is  there  to  restrain  one  or  all  the 
cooperating  plants  from  assuming  any  attitude,  however  hostile? 
They  have  the  right  to  teach  and  to  foster  antiunionism  wdth  school- 
apprenticed  bovs  under  them. 

(d)  A  boy  who  should  talk  over  or  agitate  for  union  principles  can 
be  instantly  deprived  of  his  educational  future  under  tliis  plan;  and 
if  liis  father  should  be  a  known  union  champion  only  the  good  nature 
of  the  manufacturer  can  prevent  reprisal  in  the  form  of  dropping  the 
boy  from  tliis  course. 

(e)  The  teacher  can  not  help  siding  with  the  manufacturer;  he 
can  not  protest,  should  he  so  wish,  if  they  import  scabs,  strike  break- 

1  For  description,  see  pp.  187-190. 
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ersy  or  any  sworn  foes  of  unions.  It  is  not  for  the  school  to  say  who 
shall  be  the  fellow  workmen  of  these  young  student  apprentices.  If 
he  be  a  man  of  principles,  he  could  not  taKe  the  boys  out  of  such  a 
shop,  for  they  are  under  bond. 

(/)  Finally,  with  a  teacher  too  soft  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers 
we  shall  see,  for  the  first  time  in  a  public-school  system,  a  spirit  new  in 
evil  power — a  class  of  schoolboys  trained  under  a  thoroughly  un-Ameri- 
can system  of  private  selection  of  pupils,  based  on  no  public  or  com- 
petitive method,  unless  the  manufacturers  so  permit;  a  system 
wholly  removed  from  the  salutary  supervision  of  the  people;  a  system 
which  needs  no  check  in  prejudicing  the  favorites  of  this  system 
against  the  large  excluded  class  of  their  school  fellows,  and  later, 
against  their  feUow  workmen  themselves. 

Any  scheme  of  education  which  depends  for  its  carrying  oUt  on  a 
private  group,  subject  to  no  public  control,  leaves  unsolved  the  funda- 
mental democratic  problem  of  giving  the  boys  of  the  country  an  equal 
opportunity,  and  the  citizens  the  power  to  criticize  and  reform  their 
educational  machinery. 

The  committee  also  reiterated  the  opposition  of  organized  labor  to 
any  schemes  of  industrial  training,  public  or  private,  which  do  not 
give  thorough  training  in  craftsmanship,  but  only  the  superficicd 
training  which  serves  to  furnish  strike  breakers. 

The  trend  toward  the  introduction  of  schemes  of  industrial  educa- 
cation  and  apprenticeship's  at  pubUc,  as  well  as  private  expense,  which 
pretends  to  teach  trades  in  periods  ranging  from  four  months  to  four 
years,  and  turn  out  graduates  in  times  of  industrial  peace  who  are 
able  to  earn  only  50  per  cent  of  the  established  wa^e  in  a  ^ven  trade, 
and  in  times  of  industrial  dispute  are  exploited  m  the  mterests  of 
unfair  employers,  is  worthy  only  of  condemnation. 

It  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  appropriations  for  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  asserted  that  such  schools  fail  to  benefit  the  large 
mass  of  citizens  of  the  States. 

It  then  stated  the  position  of  organized  labor: 

Organized  labor's  position  regardiug  the  injustice  of  narrow  and 
prescribed  training  in  selected  trades,  by  both  private  and  public 
mstruction,  and  the  flooding  of  the  labor  market  with  half-trained 
mechanics  for  the  purposes  of  exploitation,  is  perfectly  tenable,  and 
the  well-founded  beUer  in  the  viciousness  of  sucn  practices,  and  conse- 
quent condemnation,  is  well-nigh  unassailable. 

Organized  labor's  record  for  years  in  regard  to  better  sanitary  con- 
ditions in  factories  and  workshops,  and  its  continued  efforts  toward 
safeguarding  women  and  minors,  have  been  the  subject  of  wide 
discussion  and  much  helpful  legislation. 

Its  advocacy  of  free  schools,  free  textbooks,  and  the  raising  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  have  been  religiously  adhered  to,  and  closely  allied 
to  these  subjects  is  that  of  industrial  education,  and  any  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  kind  of  vocational  training  promotes  discussion 
of  the  former. 

There  is  a  strong  reaction  coming  in  general  methods  of  education, 
and  that  growing  feeling,  which  is  gaining  rapidly  in  strength,  that  the 
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human  element  must  be  recognized,  and  can  not  be  so  disregarded  as 
to  make  the  future  workers  mere  automatic  machines. 

Experience  has  shown  that  manual-training  school-teachers  without 
actual  trade  experience  do  not  and  can  not  successfully  solve  this 
great  problem,  and  that  progress  will  necessarily  be  slow,  as  new  teach- 
ers must  be  provided,  a  new  set  of  textbooks  will  have  to  be  written, 
and  the  subject  taught  in  a  sympathetic  and  systematic  manner. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  of  greater  moment  to  those  engaged  in 
industry  whether  this  question  should  be  discussed  freely  and  fairly, 
than  it  IS  to  mere  theorists,  who  advocate  industrial  education  without 
having  any  definite  plan  or  purpose  (other  than  a  selfish  one),  in  their 
advocacy  of  the  same,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  unification  rather  than  a 
multiplication  of  effort  is  needed  in  order  to  help  solve  this  immense 
problem. 

It  emphasized  its  judgment  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  problem 
in  the  following  conclusions: 

It  is  believed  that  the  future  welfare  of  America  largely  depends  on 
the  industrial  training  of  our  workers  and  in  protecting  them. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  seem  to  indicate  that  if  the  American 
workman  is  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  efficiency,  the  boys  and 
eirls  of  the  country  must  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  educated 
hands  and  brains,  such  as  may  enable  them  to  earn  a  hving  in  a  self- 
selected  vocation,  and  acquire  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  present  unsatisfactory  school  situa- 
tion, where  the  great  majority  never  complete  the  grades,  because  of 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  because  the  schools  *^do  not  offer  instruction  of  a 
more  practical  character."  Emphasis  was  put  on  the  need  of  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  should  hold  the  trades  to  be  honorable 
vocations,  and  eradicate  the  false  ideal  of  the  superiority  of  clerical 
occupations. 

The  committee  crystallized  its  views  in  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  school,  for  those  who  have  already 
entered  the  trades,  has  been  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  by  the 
committee. 

The  demand  for  such  instruction  is  measured  by  the  necessity  for 
training  in  particular  trades  and  industries,  and  the  chief  aim  of  such 
instruction  should  be  to  present  those  principles  of  arts  and  sciences 
which  bear  upon  the  trades  and  industries,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  economic  need  and  value  of  technical  training  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded, and  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  throughout 
the  civilized  world  evening  and  part-time  day  technical  schools  enroll 
20  pupils  to  every  one  who  attends  the  other  types  of  vocational 
schools. 

And  the  committee  submits  for  consideration  and  discussion,  to  the 
convention,  the  proposition  that  there  be  established,  at  public 
expense,  technical  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  supplemental 
education  to  those  who  have  enterea  the  trades  as  apprentices. 
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We  favor  the  establishment  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system,  at  which  pupils  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  the  trades,  not  necessarily  in  separate  build- 
ings, but  in  separate  schools  adapted  to  this  particular  eaucation,  and 
by  competent  and  trained  teachers. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  such  a  school  should  be  English, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  elementary  mechanics,  and  drawing. 
The  shop  instruction  for  particular  trades,  and  for  each  trade  repre- 
sented, the  drawing,  matnematics,  mechanics,  physical  and  biological 
science  applicable  to  the  trade,  the  history  of  that  trade,  and  a  sound 
systeni  of  economics,  including  and  emphasizing  the  philosophy  of 
collective  bargaining.  This  will  serve  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  more 
advanced  subjects,  and  in  addition  to  discfose  his  capacity  for  a 
specific  vocation. 

In  order  to  keep  such  schools^  in  close  touch  with  the  trades,  there 
should  be  local  advisory  boards,  including  representatives  of  the  indus- 
tries, employers,  and  organized  labor. 

The  committee  reconmiends  that  any  technical  education  of  the 
workers  in  trade  and  industry  being  a  public  necessity,  it  should  not 
be  a  private  but  a  public  function,  conducted  by  the  public  and  the 
expense  involved  at  pubUc  cost. 

The  conmiittee  further  recommended  the  continuance  of  its  life  to 
the  convention  of  1910;  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  be  requested  to  investigate  the  subject  here  and 
abroad;  that  the  committee  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor;  and  that  affiliated  organizations  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  furnish  all  information  possible  on  the  subject. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education,  which 
concurred  in  its  recommendations,  including  the  continuation  of 
the  special  committee  to  the  1910  convention,  and  further  recom- 
mended that  sufficient  copies  of  the  report  be  printed  for  distribu- 
tion to  affiliated  organizations.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

At  the  tliirtieth  annual  convention  held  in  1911  the  committee, 
authorized  by  tlie  Denver  convention,  made  no  report,  but  a  special 
committee  on  industrial  education  was  appointed  to  review  its  work. 
The  special  committee  made  the  following  recommendations  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention: 

« 

Your  committee  recommends  the  continued  advocacy  of  labor's 
biU  for  vocational  education — known  as  the  DoUiver  bill — ^which,  as 
you  wUl  recaU^rovides  for  educational  cooperation  between  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments  and  for  State  and  Federal  control  and 
supervision  of  public  industrial  education. 

it  recommends,  also,  that  the  special  committee  appointed  by  au- 
thority of  the  Denver  convention  be  continued,  and  that  that  committee 
"be  urged  and  authorized  to  prosecute  their  investigation,  and  to  lend 
their  every  assistance  to  the  accomplislmient  of  the  extension  and 
completion  of  comprehensive  industrial  education  in  every  field  of 
activity.'' 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  first  officially  recog- 
nized the  question  of  industrieJ  education  in  its  convention  held  in 
1904,  when  a  committee  on  industrial  education  was  appointed,  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  1905.  Since 
that  time  this  committee  has  constituted  one  of  the  regular  commit- 
tees of  the  organization,  and  has  reported  annually. 

Its  reports  have  served  to  define  the  position  of  the  association, 
which  necessarily  is  concerned  in  industrial  education  as  a  means  of 
national  industrial  advancement,  since  its  members  could  not  escape 
a  realization  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  mechanics.  If  the  reports  of  the 
committee  on  industrial  education  may  be  said  to  express  the  attitude 
of  the  association,  its  earUest  advocacy  of  industrial  education  seems 
to  have  been  brouglit  about  by  tlus  realization,  together  with  its 
hostility  to  the  rules  of  the  trade-unions  limiting  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices, and  to  the  general  policy  of  unionism.  This  was  not  only 
frankly  stated  in  the  earlier  reports,  but  was  emphasized  further  by 
the  definite  opposition  of  the  committee  to  the  admission  into  any 
proposed  trade  schools,  of  those  already  apprenticed,  until  all  appli- 
cants not  serving  apprenticeships  had  been  accommodated.  Further- 
more, it  has  consistently  maintained  that  a  trade  school  can  turn  out 
a  finished  workman,  without  the  necessity  for  a  term  of  apprentice- 
ship. Its  attitude  on  the  apprenticeship  question  has  now,  however, 
been  materially  modified  by  its  advocacy  of  the  cooperative  system  as 
noted  elsewhere. 

At  first  the  association  refrained  from  any  specific  reconunenda- 
tions  as  to  the  methods  by  which  trade  schools  might  be  established, 
except  to  surest  such  schools  as  proper  objects  of  philanthropy. 
By  1907,  however,  it  had  indirectly  assumed  the  position  of  favoring 
schools  established  and  financed  by  the  State,  by  its  approbation  of 
the  Wisconsin  law  governing  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools, 
and  by  instructing  the  committee  to  prepare  a  model  biU  for  presen- 
tation  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  convention.  A  year  later  it  acknowledged  that  philanthropy 
as  a  means  of  meeting  the  need  was  a  failure  and  approved  the  Davis 
bill  then  before  Congress,  provided  a  change  in  the  wording  be  made 
so  that  it  should  read  manual  trades  instead  of  manual  arts. 

The  association,  through  its  committee,  can  not  be  said  during  the 
years  1905  to  1909  to  have  placed  itself  on  record  as  favoring  any 
distinct  type  of  school.  At  the  meeting  held  in  1908  a  supplementary 
report  on  the  cooperative  system  of  trade  training  was  read.  It  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  system  then  newly  inaugurated  at  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  engineering  courses,  and  not  with  cooperative 
schemes  as  appUed  to  secondary  schools.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  report  at  this  time,  but  this  system,  in  its  application  to  secondary 
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trade  trainings  was  to  become  a  part  of  the  practical  scheme  later 
advocated  by  the  association.  At  the  convention  held  in  1909  the 
supplementary  report  on  this  subject  referred  to  the  application  of 
the  cooperative  scheme  to  secondary  training  at  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere,  but  again  there  was  no  official  action 
on  it.  At  the  fifteenth  annual  convention  held  in  1910,  however,  the 
committee  on  industrial  education  took  a  definite  stand.  It  admitted 
the  need  for  industrial  education,  which,  indeed,  it  had  admitted 
practically  from  the  beginning,  and  went  into  considerable  detail  con- 
cerning methods  of  trade  training  and  objections  to  industrial  educa- 
tion. Since  it  is  not  only  the  most  recent,  but  the  most  complete 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  and  being  adopted  by  the 
association,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  present  attitude 
of  the  organization: 

To  (he  board  of  directors   and   unerabers,    Nationai   Association   oj 
Manufacturers: 

Your*  committee  on  industrial  education  begs  to  submit  herewith 
the  following  report : 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  during  several  years 
past,  has  done  much  to  bring  the  importance  of  industrial  education 
to  the  front. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  throughout  the  country  in  approach- 
ing general  agreement  on  the  following  points: 

1.  That  the  interests  of  manufacturmg  industry  recjuire  a  new 
education  for  boys  who  are  to  work  with  tools  and  machines. 

2.  That  this  industrial  education  must  consist  of  skill  and  schooling 
and  that  these  two  parts  are  of  equal  importance — that  they  must  be 
organically  combined — and  that  each  will  coordinate  and  suppleipent 
the  other. 

3.  That  real  skill  and  suitable  schooling  can  not  usually  be  given 
in  the  ordinary  public  school  by  the  average  schoolmaster. 

4.  That  the  average  manufacturing  shop  or  factory  is  not  likely 
to  organize  private  trade  school  departments  in  their  works  that  will 
give  the  best  results  in  both  skill  and  schooling. 

5.  That  real  trade  schools  are  feasible  and  practicable  where  a 
higher,  practical,  efficient  shop  skill  can  be  secured  than  has  ever 
been  known  under  the  ordinary  apprenticeships,  and  that  this  is 
possible  even  when  one-half  of  the  apprentice's  time  is  devoted  to 
schooling  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

6.  That  sucn  half-time  trade  schools  can  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted that  a  superior  high  skill  and  a  broader  shop  experience  can 
be  secured  than  the  average  manufacturing  shop  can  give  in  its 
specialized  modem  factory,  because  there  the  object  is  to  make 
money  and  not  to  make  skilled,  intelligent,  trained  workmen. 

7.  That  such  a  real  trade  school  must  have  well-equipped,  pro- 
ductive shops,  where  pupils  are  taught  the  best  methods  of  rapid, 
high-grade  production  by  skilled  working  mechanics. 

8.  That  such  trade  schools  need  not  produce  anything  but  useful, 
high-grade  products,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  spoiled  work  or 
damage  to  tools  and  equipment — a  smaUer  percentage  of  loss  than 
occurs  in  the  average  shop. 
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9.  That  where  such  a  trade  school  can  be  established,  with  modem 
buildings  and  equipment  and  a  moderate  workii^  capital,  well  man- 
aged, it  will  not  only  be  an  efficient  educational  institution,  covering 
the  nighnschool  penod,  but  it  will  be  productive  and  largely  sel^ 
supporting. 

10.  That  such  a  real  trade  school  can  be  maintained  ,with  a  course 
corresponding  to  the  high-school  course,  persistently  aiming  to  turn 
out  worldng  mechanics  with  superior  mecnanical  skill  and  wide  shop 
experience  plus  good  mental  training.  In  this  way  a  class  of  skilled 
American  mechanics  will  be  produced  meriting  higher  wages  than  the 
average  mechanic,  and  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  wholesome 
organized  labor  and  to  individuals  through  individual  merit. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  statements  that  the  association  has  now 
adopted  as  one  of  its  distinct  policies  the  advocacy  of  a  trade  school 
in  which  the  time  of  the  pupil  is  spent  half  in  shop  practice  in  a 
school  shop  and  half  in  theoretical  and  cultural  instruction.  It 
reiterates  its  belief  that  such  a  school  can  turn  out  a  practical  work- 
man without  further  apprenticeship,  and  advocates  the  commercial 
sale  of  the  school  product. 

It  then  takes  up  certain  objections  urged  against  trade  schools.' 

It  is  believed  after  30  years  of  study  and  experi^ice  with  industrial 
education  that  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progr^  have  been : 

(a)  A  misunderstanding  on  the*  part  of  organized  labor  as  to  just 
what  should  be  aimed  for  in  industrial  education  and  as  to  what  a 
real  trjide  school  ought  to  and  can  accomplish. 

(&)  A  false  claim  Dy  educators  and  others  (who  do  not  know)  has 
been  made  that  a  superior  skilled  workman  could  not  be  produced  in 
a  trade  school. 

(c)  That  a  trade  school  could  not  be  productive  on  account  of  the 
•  inexperience  of  the  pupils,  and  must  not  be  commercial  on  account 

of  the  probable  objection  on  the  part  of  competitors  who  are  producing 
similarproducts : 

(d)  CTonsequehtly,  the  notion  that  pupils  in  a  trade  school  must  be 
fed  on  the  milk  of  exercises  througn  '^instruction  versus  construc- 
tion.'' This  weakness  has  thus  far  held  manual  training  back  and 
down  for  years  past,  and  this  fallacy  must  be  overcome  before  manual 
training  can  be  vitalized  and  expanded  into  its  full  usefulness  as  a 
primary  element  in  industrial  education. 

(e)  Another  objection  made  to  the  success  of  the  trade  school  by 
some  educators  has  been  that  the  best  boy  talent  can  not  be  secured 
for  the  industrial  school,  but  that  such  boys  will  be  influenced  by  the 
inducement  usually  presented  by  the  teacher  (and  frequently  by  the 
parents)  to  "take  a  oroad  course"  and  fit  for  college  ii  they  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves  in  the  world.  This  argument  is  met  by 
the  following  reply,  viz : 

First.  We  never  can  tell  what  will  prove  to  be  the  best  boy  talent. 
While  we  appreciate  the  high  value  to  be  placed  upon  good  parentage, 
there  is  often  such  great  disadvantage  following  from  indulgence  and 
luxurious  ease  that  the  boy  talent  from  the  harder  wa&s  of  life 
proves  to  be  the  best  stuff  for  efficiency  in  the  industries  and  the 
most  desirable  for  citizenship. 
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Second.  We  are  just  as  much  gratified  to  take  a  boy  farther  down 
the  scale  of  advantage  and  raise  his  efficiency  a  certain  nmnfoer  of 
d^rees  as  to  do  the  same  thing  for  any  other  boy  believed  to  start 
farther  up  the  scale.  It  is  the  amount  of  progress  we  make  through 
industrial  education  that  counts,  and  not  so  much  where  we  start. 

(f)  Another  obiection  offered  from  the  same  source  is,  that  however 
desirable  it  may  oe  to  develop  industrial  efficiency  in  the  boy  by  a 
skilled  trade,  the  boy^  his  parents,  and  the  public  ape  all  bound  to 
secure  cultural  education  so  far  as  possible.    The  reply  to  this  is: 

The  advocates  of  industrial  education  through  trade  schools  and 
otherwise  do  not  .ignore  or  depreciate  the  value  of  mental  discipline 
and  all  the  refinements  of  life  that  come  under  the  name  of  culture. 

Mental  discipline  and  wholesome  culture — these  stand  hirfi  on  our 
program,  and  nil  one-half  of  the  half-time  plan.  But  we  believe  that 
for  a  very  large  group  of  boys  more  and  better  culture  can  be  secured 
through  the  industrial  school  than  the  average  high  school  and  college 
has  hitherto  given  the  average  boy. 

In  the  proposed  trade  school  one-half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
mental  culture  under  conditions  and  eircumstances  that  are  likely 
to  secure  the  very  best  educational  results. 

Instead  of  the  attacks  on  organized  labor  of  previous  reports,  it 
now  is  found  speaking  in  these  words: 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  these  obstacles:  Your  committee 
beUevee  that  some  of  the  objections  to  industrial  education,  so  called, 
have  been  reasonable,  and  that  if  industrial  and^  trade  eaucation  is 
put  upon  a  proper  and  «ound  and  high  basis,  all  intellijgent  thought, 
mcluciing  that  of  rightly  organized  labor,  will  approve,  simply  because 
such  industrial  education  wiU  advance  every  interest  involved  in  the 
life  of  the  workingman  and  even  in  a  better  life  of  the  oiganization 
itself. 

We  intend  to  take  boys  at  14  years  of  age  and  give  them  four  years 
of  training  corresponding  to  the  nigh-school  period — half  skilled  work 
and  half  suitable  schoohng. 

We  propose  to  take  any  boy  who  wants  to  be  a  superior,  skilled 
workman  and  give  him  tms  thorough  training  m  skiU  and  schooling. 

We  propose  to  make  the  boy  a  skilled  workman,  superior  to  his 
father  m  efficiency  and  shop  experience,  and  we  propose  also  to  give 
himy  during  the  tune  he  is  learning  a  trade,  more  and  better  schooling 
than  his  father  was  able  to  get,  and  consequently  the  boy  can  go 
directly  from  the  trade  school  to  a  good  wage^earning  position  in  any 
shop  simply  upon  his  own  merit. 

IJ pon  tiiese  conditions,  which  work  to  exalt  the  condition  of  labor 
and  to  elevate  the  work  and  raise  wages,  can  anyone  object  to  indus* 
trial  education  bjr  trade  schools  ?  If  there  is  such  objection,  it  should 
be  ignored,  and^  if  necessary,  resisted  by  every  believer  in  American 
freedom  and  umversal  education. 

It  emphasized  the  necessity  of  what  it  designated  as  practical 
foundation  and  the  ''shop  spirit.'^ 

Nothing  is  so  essential  in  a  trade  school  as  a  prevailing  shop  spirit. 
Mechanical  skill  and  shop  experience  must  be  fundamental.    The 
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shop  spirit  must  underlie  all  and  be  the  basis  of  all,  even  regardless 
at  first  of  mental  discipline  and  all  that  goes  und^  the  name  of  edu- 
cation and  culture.  We  must  see  to  it  that  all  emanates  and  radiates 
from  the  shop. 

A  trade  school  can  not  be  too  practical.  The  more  practical, 
productive,  and  commercial,  the  more  possible  is  mechanical  efficiency 
as  well  as  mental  discipline  and  general  culture. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  other  prac- 
tical phases  of  the  problem. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  aH  discussion  regarding  the  importance 
of  industrial  education  should  give  place  to  the  estabUslunent  of 
schools  and  other  methods  of  securing  such  industrial  training.  The 
question  is  not  ''Shall  we  have  industrial  education  in  America?'' 
but  ''What  kind  shall  it  be?"  There  has  come  to  be  general  agree- 
ment now  that  industrial  education  for  the  mechanic  means  trade 
education. 

First — What  kind  of  trade  schools  should  we  establish  to  the  end 
that  we  may  meet  the  more  and  more  exacting  demands  for  higher 
mechanical  skill  and  industrial  mental  discipUnet  And  shall  the 
trade  school  be  productive  or  consist  of  worthless  exercises  on  mate- 
rial to  be  thrown  away  when  completed  f  This  problem  has  already 
been  considered  to  some  extent  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

But  this  is  not  our  only  problem  in  trade  education.  Some  of  the 
others  are  as  follows: 

Second. — What  shall  we  do  to  vitalise  and  enrich  the  training  of 
apprentices  in  shops  of  all  kinds  as  they  now  exist  throughout  the 
country? 

Third, — Besides  the  half-time  regular  course  for  pupils,  already 
considered  above,  what  supplementary  training  shall  tne  trade  school 
provide  for  those  apprentiees  and  workmen  who  are  already  in  the 
shops  and  factories  f 

(a)  Evening  schools  may  be  established  both  for  schooling  in  all 
common  branches  and  for  speeiai  iskill  and  shop  practice  in  various 
branches  of  mechanical  traoai. 

(6)  Half-day  schooling  each  week  may  be  provided  for  appren*- 
tices  and  men  from  the  various  shops  where  the  proprietor  is  willing 
to  allow  wages  to  continue  while  the  apprentice  aevotes  the  half 
day  per  week  in  school. 

(c)  Part-time  schools  may  be  provided  where  a  double  set  of 
apprentices  are  employed;  making  a  half-time  system;  or  a  one-third- 
Ume  system  where  three  sets  of  apprentices  are  employed^  so  that 
each  apprentice  can  have  one-half  or  one-third  of  his  tune  devoted 
to  schooling. 

In  all  these  extension  schools,  whether  one-half  per  week  or  part- 
time  plan  with  two  or  more  sets  of  apprentices,  the  wages  earned 
woula  admit  of  supplying  industrial  education  to  manv  who  could 
not  afford  to  take  the  regular  trade-school  course  witnout  earning 
wages  meanwhile.  Ail  who  are  able  to  take  the  full  course  would, 
however,  command  higher  wages  at  the  end  of  the  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  constitutes  a  definite  approval  of  the  coop* 
erattve  syatem  as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system. 
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It  proceeded  even  further,  and  recommended  schools  for  girls,  with 
the  twofold  aim  of  training  for  home  duties  and  for  industrial  life, 
and  it  went  into  much  detail  on  this  subject,  especially  in  regard  to 
training  for  home  duties. 

Your  committee  therefore  conceives  that  the  desirable  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  girls  is  the  promotion  of  independent  industrial 
schools  so  planned  that  the  duplex  needs  may  be  secured,  and  that 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  advance  the  science  and  the  skill  in 
cooldng  and  housekeeping. 

First — By  the  establishment  of  day  industrial  schools  for  girls 
whose  main  need  is  to  prepare  for  industrial  wage-earning  pursuits. 
During  this  preparation,  however,  for  a  trade  considerable  domestic 
training  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  course. 

Second.— CouTBea  for  ^Is  who  wish  to  take  as  a  vocation  complete 
and  thorough  training  m  any  or  all  branches  of  domestic  science, 
housekeeping,  and  management  of  the  home  in  all  its  branches. 

Third,— £aA  possibly  part-time  schools  for  girls  who  are  already 
en&aged  in  wage-earning  pursuits  in  the  less  skilled  occupations. 

Fourth. — Evening  classes  for  women  who  are  employed  in  the 
trades  who  wish  to  advance  themselves,  and  also  for  trade  workers 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  industrial  schools. 

Fifth. — Evening  classes  for  women  and  girls  who  wish  to  become 
better  housekeepers* 

AU  the  departments  above  mentioned  can  naturally  be  organized 
along. the f same. lines  as  the  boys'  school — ^i.  e.,  about  the  same  rela- 
tion of  skilled  work  and  oi  schooling,  and,  therefore,  about  th^  same 
sort  of  rooms  for  each,  except  the  department  for  '^comiplete  home 
training."  This  department  should  be  independent  or  all  otiier 
vocational  departments,  and  be  very  complete,  thorough,  and  hence 
attractive.  The  number  of  pupils  in  tne  aepartment might  be 
smaller  than  the  other  trade  classes — say  not  over  30  pupils  for  the 
first  class — because  this  is  to  demonstrate  the  most  important  and 
most  proniising  field  in  industrial  education. 

In  making  tne  foregoing  statements  your  committee  has  given 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  several  attempts  made  to  establish 
schools  for  women  and  girls  on  somewhat  similar  lines,  through  pri- 
vate initiative,  have  been  declared. failures  by  some  writers.  We 
should,  however,  spare  no  effort  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
home  through  the  development  of  a  right  public  sentiment  and 
through  a  properly  developed  system  of  industrial  education  for 
the  gurls  wno  are  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  coming 
generation. 

A  supplementary  report  on  the  progress  of  the  cooperative  plan, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Cincinnati  Continuation  School,  the 
Fitchburg  plan,  and  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  was  made.  Both 
reports  were  adopted  and  ordered  printed  and  distributed  to  every 
school  superintendent  and  high-school  principal  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  present  position  of  the  manufacturers'  association  on  the 
subject  of  industrial  education  is  clearly  shown  by  the  report  quoted. 
It  has  assumed  a  position  of  advocacy  of  several  types  of  trade 
schools  at  public  expense. 
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First. — ^Regular  trade  schools  for  hojB,  where  all  instruction,  shop 
as  well  as  academic,  takes  place  in  the  school;  such  schools  to  pro* 
duce  finished  workmen  and  to  make  a  commercial  product. 

Second. — Part-time  schools  for  those  boys  already  apprenticed 
on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Third. — ^Evening  schools  for  boys  and  men. 

Fourth. — Schools  for  girls  and  women  of  the  same  general  form 
indicated  for  boys,  but  with  much  emphasis  upon  instruction  in 
home  economics. 

RATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

[An  abrldpncnt  of  %  stotameni  f amlilMd  by  tlie  aecrttery  of  ths  toolBty.] 

■ 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  industrial  education.  The  society  was 
organized  in  November,  1906,  in  a  general  meeting  at  Cooper  Union, 
New  York  City,  at  which  some  250  persons  representing  important 
educational  institutions,  manufacturing  concerns,  and  labor  organ- 
izations of  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  country  were  present. 

The  organization  of  the  society  at  present  takes  the  form,  of  a 
national  society  with  State  branches  already  orgaoized'in  10  States 
and  State  committees  in  16  States.  The  requirements  for  a  branch 
are  a  membership  of  50,  and  each  branch  has  a  constitution  and  offi- 
cial staff  of  its  own.  Membership  in  the  State  branch  includes  mem- 
bership in  the  national  organization,  and  vice,  versa.  The  desira- 
bility of  having  local  organizations  of  this  character  is  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  matter  of  organizing  public  opinion,  of  studying 
specifijB  commercial  and  educational  situations,  and  of  distributing 
propaganda  and  bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  legislative  bodies  for 
the  passage  of  appropriate  laws. 

There  are  certain  general  economic  conditions  which  point  to,  the 
fact  that  more  specific  attention  to  industrial  education  is  desirable 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  If  the  United  States  is  to  main- 
tain the  high  position  as  a  commercial  nation  which  abundant  natural 
resources,  high  inventive  ingenuity,  and  conspicuous  ability  in  busi- 
ness organizations  have  given  it,  this  Nation  must  turn  its  attention 
to  the  education  of  its  workmen  up  to  the  production  of  superior 
goods  bearing  the  mark  of  intelligence  and  careful  training. 

In  regard  to  method,  the  present  is  a  time  for  experimentation 
and  not  a  time  for  dogma tization,  while  every  sincere  attempt  to  get 
results  is  worthy  of  equally  serious  consideration.  The  national 
society  does  not  foster  any  special  kind  of  school  nor  lean  to  any 
particular  form  of  industrial  education.  It  rather  stands  as  an 
investigating  and  correlating  agency  which  hopes  to  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  various  methods  of  instruction  and  forms  of  organiza- 
tion by  rational  criticism  and  comparison. 
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A  most  striking  feature  of  the  field  d  industrial  education  is  tlie 
fact  that  there  are  many  varied  and,  at  timeS;.  conflicting  interests 
to  be  consulted.  On  the  one  hand  orgamzed  labcHr  has  a  very  decided 
interest  in  this  subject.  Nothing  can  be  nearer  to  the  workman  than 
the  means  which  are  afforded  him  for  preparing  himself  to  be  an 
efficient  economic  unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  has 
a  point  of  yiew  which  has  been  con^dered  on  many  occasions  as 
something  contrary  to  that  of  the  labor  interests.  There  ia  a  third 
class  of  persons  interested  in  this  subject,  namely,  the  professional 
educators,  who  are  a  little  ''caked  in  custom"  and  at  times  not  so 
practical  as  could  be  desired.  Recognizing  these  various  interests 
to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  necessity  for  harmonious  coopera- 
tion, the  founders  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promo^on  of  Indus- 
trial Education  at  the  outset  endeavored  to  secure  representation 
for  all.  The  society  started  with  no  self-interested  propaganda  to 
foster,  with  no  ''axes  to  grind.''  It  worked  tli^n  and  is  working 
now  on  the  assumption  that  in  almost  every  controversy  in  which  men 
are  lined  up  in  opposing  camps  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for 
common  agreement  which  is  dten  largely  obscured  by  partisanship 
and  false  issues.  Also  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  partial  truth 
in  the  predilections  of  each  party  to  the  diffwenee.  The  national 
society  aims  to  be  the  common  meeting  ground  of  many  interests, 
some  in  harmony,  some  in  conflict.  Its  officers  and  board  of  man- 
agers contain  prominent  manufacturers  and  prominent  labor  men, 
private  philanthropists,  welfare  engineers,  and  practical  school 
administrators.  Men  of  each  and  all  of  these  types  have  been  promt* 
nent  in  the  counsels  of  the  society  from  its  inception  and  have  taken 
part  in  its  annual  meetings,  speaking  from  the  same  platforms  and 
addressing  the  same  audiences.  Its  policy  has  been  open-minded 
and  impartial  to  the  end  that  any  good  tiling  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education  might  be  given  a  hearing  and  tliat  any  pernicious  thing 
might  be  aired  and  properly  criticized.  The  service  that  the  organiza- 
tion can  thus  perform  in  securing  a  fair  and  unbiased  discussion  of 
mooted  questions  is  the  aim  that  has  been  most  highly  cherished  and 
most  consistently  followed. 

The  influence  ot  the  society  has  been  felt  mainly,  tlurough  the 
deliberations  of  its  members  and  others  at  its  conventions  held 
annually,  through  the  regular  bulletins  published  by  the  society,  and 
through  the  distribution  of  other  publications  relating  to  industrial 
education. 

nATIINf AL  LBAGUB  TOR  IHDDSTRIAL  BDUCATION. 

An  organization  somewhat  similar  in  purpose  but  which  restricts 
its  activities  to  a  narrower  field  is  the  National  League  for  Industrial 
Education.     This  body  was  established  in  1909  f<Hr  the  specific  pur* 
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pose  of  promoting  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  provision  for  national 
cooperation  with  the  various  States  in  matters  relating  to  vocational 
education.  The  officers  of  the  league  are  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Committees  to  cooperate  with  the  national 
organization  have  been  formed  in  a  number  of  States.  The  league's 
policy  has  been  widely  indorsed  and  its  advocacy  of  vocational 
training  has  done  much  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  subject. 
It  seeks  to  advance  the  cause  of  vocational  education  throughout  the 
country  by  assisting  to  obtain  the  wisest  use  of  the  national,  State, 
and  local  funds  that  may  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Representa- 
tives of  the  league  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  in  advocacy  of  a  measure  then  pending,  popularly 
known  as  the  Davia-DoUiver  bill,  which  provided  for  national  cooper- 
ation with  the  States  in  encouraging  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
trades  and  industries,  and  home  economics  in  secondary  schools, 
and  in  preparing  teachers  for  th<^  vocational  subjects  in  State 
normal  schools. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCK 
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CHA1*TER  XV. 

TOCATIOBrAI  OTTIDAVCE. 

INT&OBUCTIOH. 

Vocational  guidance  as  a  branch  of  the  public  educational  system 
is  a  recent  development,  but  one  which  has  roused  strong  and  wid^ 
spread  interest.  The  national  conference  on  vocational  guidance, 
held  in  Boston  on  November  15  and  16, 1910,  was  a  good  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  tliis  interest.  It  was  attended  by  delegates  from  35  cities, 
and  was  notable  for  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  participants. 
.  Voc^jtiosud  gmdance  does  not  mean  selecting  a  pursuit  for  a  child 
nor  finding  a  place  for  him.  It  means  rather  leading  him  and  hki 
parents  to  consider  the  matter  themselres,  to  study  the  child's  tastes 
and  poesiUlitieB,  to  decide  for  what  he  is  best  -fitted,  and  to  take 
definite  steps  toward  sectning  for  him  the  necessary  preparatiim  or 
training. 

Such  woric  naturally  derdiopa  along  several  lines.  It  is  necessary 
to  work  directly  upon  parents  and  children  to  rouse  their  interest  and 
keep  the  children  from  drifting  aimlessly  into  the  first  occupation 
they  find  upon  leaving  school.  Then,  that  they  may  have  a  basis  for 
choice,  it  is  necessary  to  present  in  accessible  and  easily  comprehended 
form  information  concerning  the  industrial  openings  of  a  given  city, 
the  opportunities  each  presents,  and  the  demands  it  makes.  Further 
information  is  necessary  as  to  how  and  where  the  proper  training  for 
entering  these  may  be  secured.  Personal  consultations  with  childi-en 
and  young  peoj^e  to  aid  them  in  making  a  choice  are  essential,  and 
usually  an  effort  is  made  to  follow  the  child  after  the  decision  has  been 
reached  and  the  work  begun,  to  see  that  he  is  really  fitted  for  his  posi- 
tion, to  «Qeourage  him  to  get  further  training,  and  to  aid  in  ev^ry  way 
in  making  his  employment  a  real  vocation  in  which  and  through  wiiich 
he  lives,  instead  of  a  mere  job  by  which  he  gets  his  living.  ,  Securing 
work  may  be  and,  in  fact,  usually  is  carried  on  in  connection  with 
vocational  guidance,  but  it  is  in  itself  only  a  limited  part  of  the  field 
covered.  The  scope  of  the  work  is  partiaUy  indicated  by  the  insist- 
ence at  the  conference  already  referred  to  upon  the  fact  that  ^'one 
large  aim  in  vocational  guidance  is  to  develop  the  methods  and 
material  by  which  the  public  schools  may  help  fit  their  individual 
graduates  for  the  work  they  are  likely  to  do,  and  in  this  effort  to  use 
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all  the  spiritual,  economic,  educational,  and  other  agencies  which  may 
cooperate  to  bring  about  the  most  complete  information  and  the  best 
suggestions." 

Movements  to  promote  vocational  guidance  have  been  undertaken 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
St.  Louis,  and  several  other  cities.  In  some  cities,  as  New  York,  this 
work  developed  directly  from  the  effort  to  place  pupils  who  were 
ready  to  leave  or  obliged  to  leave  the  public  schools.  In  others,  as 
Boston,  the  features  of  guidance  and  counsel  have  from  the  first 
been  prominent.  The  work  in  these  two  cities  will  be  described  at 
some  length,  as  the  newness  of  the  subject  and  the  present  great 
interest  in  it  seem  to  justify  considerable  detail. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCS  m  HEW  YORK  CITT. 

As  already  stated,  in  New  York  this  work  began  in  an  attempt  to 
place  pupils,  from  which  effort  other  features  of  vocational  guidance 
have  developed.  The  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  through  its 
students'  aid  committee,  has  taken  the  lead,  its  work  in  this  direction 
being' the  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  one  teacher  to  help  his  students 
in  ehoosing  and  securing  work  suited  to  their  JEkbiUttes  and  offering 
some  prospects  for  the  future.  By  1908  in  each  day  and  evanii^ 
high  school  there  was  a  teacher  or  a  committee  of  teachers  to  help 
students  not  only  in  deciding  what  vocation  to  choose,  but  in  learning 
how  to  enter  it.  This  work  was  purely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  and  was  carried  on  in  addition  to  their  regular  duties. 
At  this  time  the  students'  aid  committee  stated  its  objects  as  follows: 

In  order  that  local  committees  and  the  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  may  be  better  prepared  to  help  pupils  who  leave  school  to 
fit  themselves  to  their  environment,  the  general  committee  has  planned 
to  collect  and  make  available  information  regarding — 

(1)  The  necessary  and  prescribed  qualifications  for  entering  the 
skilled  trades  and  learned  professions  in  this  city. 

(2)  The  opportunities  wnich  are  furnished  to  the  young  people  of 
this  city  for  acquiring  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  time  usually 
required,  and  the  expense  to  the  individual  of  qualifying  himself. 

(3)  The  restrictions  which  are  placed  by  labor  unions  and  profes- 
sional bodies  upon  candidates  who  desire  to  enter  the  several  skilled 
trades  oi'  professions. 

(4)  The  average  remuneration  and  the  relative  permanency  of 
employment  which  a  properly  qualified  person  of  either  sex  may 
expect  in  each  of  the  skilled  traaes,  the  learned  professions,  and  the 
commercial  pursuits  in  which  young  people  are  usually  employed. 

In  order  to  furnish  this  information  in  convenient  form,  the  com- 
mittee undertook  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  vocation  leaflets,  of 
which  a  dozen  or  more  have  appeared,  with  such  titles  as  ''Cboosing 
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a  Career/'  of  which  there  are  two  issuee,  one  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls;  ''Openings  for  Boys  in  Machine  Shops/'  and  ''The  Vocational 
Adjustment  of  the  Children  of  the  Public  Schools/'  These  pamphlets 
are  definite  and  practical.  The  two  on  choosing  a  career  contaiui 
in  addition  to  concise  information  respecting  the  various  pursuits, 
lists  of  books,  reports,  and  magazine  articles  deahng  with  the  different 
occupations,  and  lists  of  institutions  giving  special  training  to  boys, 
to  girls,  or  to  both  sexes,  their  location,  requirements  for  entrance,  etc. 
These  pamphlets  are  utilized  throughout  the  high  school  course 
in  directing  the  students'  attention  to  the  importance  of  chootiing  a 
vocation  and  preparing  for  it.  From  the  beginning  of  the  course 
every  effort  is  made  to  rouse  the  students'  interest  in  this  matter. 
In  four  of  the  high  schools  the  pupils  are  definitely  required  to  pre- 
pare regular  plans  for  their  future  careers,  including  a  study  of  their 
own  capacities.  In  others,  while  not  so  definitely  required,  this  is 
strongly  urged.     One  of  the  plans  outlined  for  such  work  is  as  follows: 

stroaxsTioHs. 

1.  Let  the  student  select  an  occupation,  find  some  acquaintance 
engaged  in  that  work,  secure  an  interview,  and  write  out  the  results 
of  the  interview  as  if  for  a  newspaper.  It  will  add  to  the  iiiterest 
tf  several  members  of  the  class  have  the  same  topic. 

2.  Let  the  student  select  an  occupation  for  himself  and  plan  for 
himself  a. career. 

3.  Let  suitable  questions  for  the  debating  society  be  so  framed 
that  pupils  will  discuss  the  opportunities  in  one  JiAe  of  work  as 
against  the  opportunities  in  another;  the  requirements,  for  supcess 
in  one  Une,  as  against  the  requirements  in  another;  the  riewards  of  a 
profession  as  against  the  possible  returns^  from  a  trade  or  a  business. 

4.  Let  the  pupils  select  a  Une  of  work  in  which  tl^ey  are  interested 
and  write  a  review  of  one  of  the  books  of  reference  dealing  with  th$U^ 
occupation. 

5.  Let  the.  student  select  some  particular  line  in  which  he  may  be 
interested,  and  write  an  answer  to  some  newspaper  advertisemen); 
for  help  in  that  Une. 

A  PLAN  rOB  A  CABXXB. 

In  writing  a  plan  for  a  career  a  student  should  set  forth: 

I.  (a)  His  preferences;  (6)  the  expressed  wishes  of  his  parents 
and  friends  in  regard  to  his  future. 

II.  (a)  His  own  reasons  for  his  choice;  (6)  reasons  in  favor  of  or 
against  his  choice  which  were  gleaned  from  books  and  magazine 
articles;  (c)  arguments  in  favor  of  or  against  his  choice  which  were 
advanced  by  parents  and  friends  who  were  consulted. 

III.  His  {)ersonal  characteristics  by  the  aid  of  which  he  hopes  to 
win  success  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

[   IV.  The  legal  reauirements  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the 
chosen  trade  or  profession. 
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y.  The  schods  to  be  attended  to  meet  these  requirements  and  the 
estimated  time  and  expense  involf  ed  in  preparation. 

YI.  The  possible  rewards  as  stated  in  the  authorities  which  weie 
consulted.* 

A  strong  effort  is  made  to  counteract  the  restlessness  and  impatience 
for  immediate  gains  which  frequently  prompt  young  people  to  quit 
school  and  enter  some  ''no-thoroughfare''  occupation,  even  when 
necessity  does  not  compel  such  a  move.  Lectures,  personal  eon* 
ferences,  and  other  devices  are  used  for  this  purpose.  As  one  means 
to  this  end,  tables  have  been  prepared  for  distribution  throughout 
the  elementary  schools  showing  the  money  value  of  a  high-school  and 
of  a  college  education,  as  compared  with  an  elementary  education. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  unskilled  laborer  are  compared  with 
those  of  the  skilled  workman  and  of  the  professional  and  business 
naan.  Similar  comparisons  are  made  for  girls.  A  calculation  is 
made  in  each  case  of  the  sum  which,  invested  in  an  annuity,  would 
produce  this  annual  difference  in  earnings,  and  due  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  fact  that  this  siun  represents  the  cash  value  of  the 
additional  education  and  training  the  skiUed  worker  has  secured. 

The  practical  manner  in  which  this  material  is  presented  is  shown 
by  the  following  quotation  from  Choosing  a  Career  ^  for  girls: 

A  young  woman  who  leaves  school  without  any  special  training 
can  not  earn  much  more  than  the  cost  of  living  for  the  first  fev(  years.; 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  special  education  the  student  must  consider 
the  time  required,  her  living  expenses  during  that  time,  the  cost  of 
tuition,  ana  the  necessary  incidental  expenses.  A  study  of  the 
catalogues  of  the  special  schools  will  enable  the  student  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  a  special  education. 

A  few  examples  are  given  herewith  to  indicate  how  students  may 
estimate  the  value  of  an  education. 

I.  The  average  annual  earning  ol  women  over  16  years  of  age  in 
the  shirt  factories  of  New  York  is  $327;  the  average  earnings  of  over 
300  stenographers  employed  in  the  several  departments  of  the  city 
governments  of  which  the  pay  rolls  were  examined  was  $954.  These 
women  secured  their  appomtments  because  of  their  special  training. 
Their  income  from  their  work  is  over  $600  a  year  more  than  is  the 
income  of  the  factory  women  referred  to.  At  the  age  of  25,  a  woman 
can  also  secure  such  an  annual  income  for  life  by  a  cash  payment  of 
$12,000  to  a  Ufe  insurance  company.  This  means  that  a  thorough 
training  in  English,  stenography  and  typewriting  is  worth  aa  much 
in  this  market  as  tne  annual  income  of  $12,000. 

II.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  401  nurses  in  the  city  service 
is  $760.  The  average  annual  earnings  of  over  12,000  women  making 
women^s  clothing,  according  to  the  Census  Bureau,  is  $398. 

The  four  years  spent  by  a  girl  in  high  school  and  the  two  years  in  a 
nurses'  training  school  enables  her  to  earn  $362  a^ear  more  than  the 
sewing  women  earn.     The  sewing  woman  could  mcrease  her  annual 

1  From  Report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Incentives  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association,  by  E.  W. 
Weaver,  Arthur  L.  James,  and  A.  Broderick  Cohen,  Boys'  High  Sdwol. 

*  Choosing  a  Career,  a  circular  of  information  for  girls,  published  by  the  Students'  Aid  Committee  of  the 
High  School  Teachers'  Association,  of  New  York  Qty,  1900. 
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ineome  by  $362,  if  she.  would  buy  an  annuity  in  a  life  insurance 
company  which  would  bring  her  $362  a  year.  This  annuity  would 
cost  her  over  $7;000  in  cash.  The  special  training  of  the  nurse  ^1 
must  be  worth  this  $7,000. 

A  considerable  work  is  done  in  placing  students  who  are  ready  or 
obUged  to  leave  school,  although  both  teachers  and  committee  look 
upon  this  as  a  somewhat  subsidiary  branch  of  the  work.  It  is,  they 
say,  ''but  a  comparatively  small  number  who  need  help  of  this  kind. 
For  the  larger  number  it  is  not  so  much  that  they  need  help  in  secur- 
ing employment  as  that  they  need  advice  in  wisely  selecting  their 
work  and  oversight  in  working  out  their  vocational  aims.''  The 
purpose  is  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  students  who  are  placed, 
as  well  as  with  those  who  are  advised,  through  the  period  of  adjust* 
ment  to  their  work,  to  counsel  and  help  in  case  of  difficulty,  to  keep 
the  student  informed  of  opportunities  for  increasing  his  efficiency  or 
adding  to  his  educational  or  vocational  equipnobent,  and  to  incite  him 
to  avail  himself  of  such  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  work  is  the  way  in  which, 
in  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  the  actual  business,  trade,  and 
professional  Itfe  of  New  York  is  utilized  as  a  training  school.  Ever 
since  the  work  began  employers  apj^ying  for  workers  have  been 
investigated  and  the  results  of  the  investigation  carefully  recorded. 
Consequently  the  counselors  have  at  their  command  an  ^ftxtensive 
knowledge  of  employers,  the  kind  of  help  they  wish,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities they  offer.  The  students  sent  to  take  positions  have  been  ao 
well  chosen  and  so  carefully  followed  up  that  it  is  said  that  the 
employer  who  has  once  tried  one  always  comes  back  for  more,  and 
as  a  result  the  counselors  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  suitable 
position  for  any  pupil  they  wish  to  place.  If  the  pupil  can  remain  in 
school  for  the  proper  preliminary  training,  he  can  be  put  at  once  into 
a  position  where  he  can  advance  steadily  in  his  chosen  career.  But 
if  a  student  is  obliged  to  begin  work  with  inadequate  preparation  or 
no  preparation  for  the  vocation  which  after  due  consultation  he  has 
decided  upon,  the  counselor  may  arrange  to  secure  for  him  three  or 
four  successive  positions,  each  of  which  will  furnish  a  part  of  the 
training  needed  for  the  desired  career.  Each  is  held  until  its  contri- 
bution toward  the  necessary  training  has  been  mastered,  and  as  by 
that  time  the  employee  is  an  older,  more  experienced,  and  more 
valuably  worker  than  when  he  entered,  the  employer  has  no  ground 
of  complaint  if  he  gives  up  this  position  to  take  something  better, 
i.  e.,  something  which  will  supply  another  part  of  the  well-rounded 
training  he  needs.  Meanwhile  the  counselor  sees  that  by  attendance 
at  evening  schools  the  academic  part  of  his  training  is  secured.  Thus 
a  boy  who  is  forced  to  leave  school  at  14  or  16  may,  through  this 
process  of  guidance,  find  himself  at  maturity  with  a  fair  English  educa- 
tion, an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  his  chosen  vocation^  and 
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a  more  complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  its  actual  processes  than 
he  would  have  been  likely  to  obtain  in  even  the  best  industrial  or 
technical  schools.  Meanwhile  he  has  been  self-supporting  from  the 
first,  a  considerable  part  of  his  trade,  business,  or  scientific  training 
has  been  a  contribution  to  the  industries  or  arte  or  professions  of  the 
city  instead  of  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayer,  and  he  has  had  a  very 
practical  demonstration  of  the  art  of  finding  and  profiting  by  existing 
opportunities  in  a  situation  which  at  first  thought  seems  to  offer 
none.  Those  in  charge  of  the  vocation  work  feel  that  the  utiUzation 
of  the  city's  resources  could  be  carried  much  further  than  is  now  done. 
The  following  quotation,  condensed  from  a  report  of  the  chairman  of 
the  studente'  aid  committee,  sunmiarizes  the  way  in  which  it  is 
hoped  to  make  schools  and  employers  cooperate: 

The  employers  of  this  rapidly  growing  city  need  all  the  young 

Seople  who  go  out  from  the  schools.  In  working  out  a  plan  to  enable 
eserving  young  people  to  make  immediate  connection  with  suitable, 
profitable,  and  promising  employmente,  the  schools  wiU  be  able  to 
save  for  education  the  maximum  amoimt  of  the  child's  time,  to  mini- 
mize to  the  studente  the  possibilities  of  misfite,  and  to  reduce  to  the 
employers  the  loss  of  time  which  resulte  from  the  employment  of 
incompetente  for  probationary  periods.  By  knowing  into  what 
employmente  theiristudents  are  to  ^o,  the  schools  will  be  able  to  sup- 
plement the  general  education  of  we  yoimg  with  instruction  in  the 
proper  performance  of  the  specific  tasks  to  which  they-  may  be 
assi^ea,  and  to  direct  them  to  the  places  where  they  will  find  those 
evening  courses  which  are  most  likeiy  to  prepare  them  for  success  in 
their  assigned  work.  The  general  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
bring  about  the  o^anization  of  educational  forces,  the  traming  shops 
of  factories,  the  offices  of  commercial  houses  of  the  city  into  a  voca- 
tional university  of  the  highest  type  without  materially  increasing 
the  present  outlay  for  education. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  this  work  has  been  carried  on  by  many 
volunteer  workers  and  by  voluntary  contributions  from  interested 
persons.  By  1910  it  was  felt  that  it  had  sufficiently  proved  its  use- 
fulness to  justify  asking  public  support,  and  in  its  report  for  that 
year  the  students'  aid  conmiittee  urged  the  formation  of  a  central 
vocational  bureau  to  take  general  charge  and  oversight.  This  has 
not  yet  been  established,  but  an  appropriation  of  $250  was  granted 
each  high  school  for  expenses  connected  with  the  work.  The  plan 
outlined  by  the  committee  is  here  given  in  full,  as  showing  what  it  ia 
felt  should  be  the  scope  of  such  a  bureau : 

A  CXNTRAL  VOCATIOKAI.  BUBBAIT. 
I.   MANAGEMEKT. 

A«  By  an  executive  committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
associations  of  employers,  labor  unions,  educational,  social,  and 
church  workers,  or  of  contributors. 

B.  By  the  school  authorities  under  the  direction  of  the  supenn- 
tandent  of  schools.    ■> 
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n.   rUNCTIONS. 

A.  To  offer  advice  and  direction  to  young  people  of  exceptional 
abilities  who  can  not  receive  the  necessary  assistance  from  the  voca- 
tional teachers  of  their  respective  schools. 

B.  To  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  between  employers  and 
the  employment  agencies  or  vocation  teachers  of  the  several  schools 
and  colleges  from  which  students  go  out  to  work. 

C.  To  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  workers 
of  ordinary  ability  and  others  of  exceptional  training;  information 
concerning  the  personal  and  educational  quaUfications  required  for 
admission  into  different  lines  of  work,  and  concerning  the  tests  of 
efficiency  which  are  set  for  promotion  into  the  different  grades  of  the 
same  lines  of  work;  and  information  regarding  legal  enactments  and 
labor-union  restrictions,  this  information  to  be  gathered  from: 

1.  Associations  of  employers. 

2.  Individual  employers. 

3.  Statistical  publications  and  Government  reports. 

4.  Social  workers. 

5.  Vocational  records  of  workers  of  known  capacities. 

D.  To  make  available  through  special  puolications,  lectures, 
pamphlets,  and  conferences,  for  the  use  of  students  who  are  to  choose 
a  vocation  and  also  for  parents  and  social  workers,  general  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  opportunities  which  are  offered  in  the  city,  and 
to  isupply  committees  on  courses  of  study^  or  on  syHabi  of  instruction 
with  material  which  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  vocational  con- 
tent of  the  teaching  material  in  the  several  subjects  of  study;  and  to 
supply  the  employment  agencies  of  the  several  schools  witn^  specific 
and  confidential  information  in  regard  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
work  with  particular  employers. 

E.  To  keep  a  re^stry  of  students  of  the  evening,  trade,  and  con- 
tinuation schools  wno  are  prepared  because  of  the  completion  of  the 
prescribed  courses  of  study  for  employment  in  higher  forms  of  service 
than  those  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

F.  To  assist  students  of  Iiigh  capacity  to  complete  advanced 
courses  of  study: 

1.  By  means  of  scholarships. 

2.  Tnrough  part-time  employment. 

3.  Through  vacation  employment. 

The  work  of  vocational  guidance  has  been  much  moie  developed 
in  the  high  schools  than  elsewhere,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  them.  In 
Brooklyn  a  nimiber  of  grade  teachers  are  counseling  and  following  up 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  the  pupils  who  must  leave  before  even 
entering  a  high  school.  This  work  is  so  entirely  individual,  however, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  extensive  it  is. 

In  191.0  one  of  the  district  superintendents,  on  the  lower  east  side  of 
New  York,  employed  a  young  woman  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  find* 
ing  positions  -suitable  for  untrained  boys  and  girls  who  must  leave 
school  at  14.  When  a  child  who  has  fulfilled  the  school  requirements 
says  that  he  must  go  to  work,  he  is  sent  to  this  agent  who,  by  personal 
interviews  with  him  and  consultation  with  his  teacher,  tries  to  learn 
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his  tastes,  ambitions^  and  capaoity,  and  to  secyre  for  him  a  place 
adapted  to  his  abilities  and  needs.  The  agent  also  visits  employers, 
inspects  the  conditions  under  which  children  would  have  to  work, 
learns  the  opportunities  for  advancement,  considers  the  influence  of 
the  foreman  or  employer  with  whom  a  child  would  come  in  contact, 
etc.  Unless  the  result  of  her  investigations  is  satisfactory  children 
are  not  sent. 

Children  after  being  placed  are  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
agent  by  means  of  evening  conferences.  If  the  work  proves  unsatis- 
factory, efforts  are  made  to  remove  the  difficulties,  or,  if  necessary, 
to  secure  another  position  for  the  child. 

Within  the  present  year  another  line  of  work  has  been  taken  up. 
In  February,  1911,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Junior  League  and  of  the 
Public  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  was  formed  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  vocational  guidance.  The  understanding  Vas 
that  a  preliminary  survey  should  be  undertaken  to  find  out — 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "vocational  guidance,"  what  is  its 
true  significance  as  measured  in  terms  of  its  origin,  what  its  methods 
and  its  results  are,  and  lastly,  in  case  the  movement  appeared  to 

?;row  out  of  a  real  need,  to  formulate  a  plan  for  vocational  guidaiice 
or  the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City, 

The  execution  of  these  purposes  naturally  involves  several  different 
lines  of  research,  of  which  the  most  interesting  is  that  into  existing 
industrial  conditions  among  workers  from  14  to  16  years  old.  Whether 
vocational  guidance  is  needed  in  the  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so, 
what  kind  should  be  provided,  naturally  depends  very  much  upon  the 
conditions  encountered  by  the  children  who  go  out  from  these  schools 
into  the  industrial  world.  Since  all  young  workers  can  not  be  studied 
in  the  time  assigned,  the  investigation  is  limited  to  those  under  16  as 
being  the  most  immature  and  helpless,  and  also  as  being  the  group 
whose  members,  according  to  popular  opinion,  fail  most  frequently  as 
workers. 

But  the  conditions  they  must  face  vary  widely  from  one  district  to 
another  of  New  York,  and  the  limitations  of  time  made  it  impossible 
,  to  study  the  whole  city.  Also  the  number  of  children  leaving  the  ele- 
mentary schools  each  year  to  begin  work  is  far  too  great  to  be  handled 
by  such  a  body.  Consequently,  after  some  preliminary  survey,  the 
committee  has  tentatively  recommended  an  investigation  which  should 
extend  over  one  year  and  should  be  confined  to  the  territory  covered  by 
two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Within  these  two  districts 
an  intensive  study  should  be  made  of  the  children  going  to  work  during 
the  year  covered,  and  concurrently  of  aU  who  have  gone  to  work 
during  the  three  preceding  years.  The  primary  aim  of  this  part  of 
the  investigation  would  be  to  determine  whether  children  have  to  go 
to  work  on  account  of  economic  pressure,  and  whether,  when  they  do, 
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they  are  able  to  relieve  this  economic  pressure  by  the  kind  of  work 
they  can  do.  In  connection  with  these  two  points,  however,  a  lai^ 
body  of  facts  would  be  secured  about  other  motives  for  going  to  work, 
how  far  the  work  entered  upon  might  be  related  to  any  previous  train- 
ing the  child  has  had,  the  attitude  of  the  child,  its  family,  and  its 
employer  toward  its  employment,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  carried  on,  wages  received  and  disposition  made  of  them, 
hours  of  labor  and  steadiness  of  work,  opportunities  for  advancement, 
methods  of  finding  work,  changes  from  one  employment  to  another 
and  reasons  therefor,  etc.  In  fact,  the  investigation  contemplates 
the  acquisition  of  a  mass  of  illuminative  data  covering  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  why  the  children  in  the  given  district  go  to  work,  their  indus- 
trial experiences,  and  the  effect  of  their  employment  upon  themselves, 
their  families,  and  the  industries  entered. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  committee  hopes  to  carry  on  a 
study  of  the  social  forces  in  the  two  selected  school  districts.  The 
purpose  of  this  part  of  the  investigation,  it  is  stated,  is  to  bring  to 
light- 
Facts  in  regard  to  living  conditions,  congestion  of  population, 
child  labor,  factory  laws,  etc.,  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to 
know  both  for  the  sake  of  the  children  and  for  its  own  sake.  Voca- 
tional guidance  should  not  only  help  the  school  to  prepare  the  children 
for  the  worid ;  it  should  also  help  the  school  to  prepare  the  world  for 
the  children. 

As  additional  lines  of  activity  the  committee  recommends  the  study 
of  vocational  guidance  in  other  cities  and  active  cooperation  with 
other  social  agencies  such  as  trade  schools,  trade-investigation  com- 
mittees, child-labor  committees,  etc.,  dealing  wi^h  children  from  14 
to  IG.years  old. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  has  laid  out  a  tolerably  com- 
prehensive field  of  work,  of  which,  according  to  its  own  statement, 
the  most  important  feature  is  the  iatensive  study  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  going  and  have  gone  to  work  from  the  selected  schools 
within  the  given  ago  limits.  On  the  basis  of  the  information  obtained 
through  this  inquiry  it  is  felt  that  practical  conclusions  can  be  reached 
as  to  the  kind  of  guidance  and  training  needed  by  the  children  in 
school  both  at  this  age  and  before  they  reach  it.  As  yet  the  investiga- 
tion has  not  reached  a  point  at  which  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
its  probable  results. 

THB  BOSTON  PLAN. 

The  leading  organization  in  Boston  for  vocational  guidance  is  the 
Vocation  Bureau,  but  either  affiliated  or  working  in  the  closest  har- 
mony with  it  are  four  other  organizations — the  committee  on  voca- 
tional direction  of  the  Boston  School  Board,  the  Boston  Home  and 
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School  Association,  the  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  and  the 
Women's  Municipal  League. 

Of  these  the  committee  on  vocational  direction  was  formed  ex- 
pressly that  in  cooperation  with  the  Vocation  Bureau  it  might  b^in 
the  work  of  guidance  within  the  schools,  before  the  pupils  leave  even 
the  grammar  grades.  The  other  three  are  independent  oi^anizations 
which  carry  on  specific  work  along  the  lines  of  vocational  guidanee  as 
only  one  among  varied  activities. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  was  the  pioneer  in  the  field  and  forms  a  kind 
of  inspirational  center  for  the  later  comers.  During  the  last  year  the 
three  independent  organizations  sent  representatives,  by  invitation, 
to  sit  with  the  executive  board  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  that  the 
plans,  both  of  the  bureau -and  the  other  bodies,  might  be  discussed 
and  carried  out  cooperatively  and  that  all  might  be  kept  informed  of 
the  progress  of  each.  It  is  likely  that  during  the  coming  year  a  plui 
of  even  closer  cooperation  will  be  worked  out.  It  is  also  likely  that 
two  at  least,  imd  possibly  all,  of  the  other  bodies  will  remove  their 
offices  for  vocation  service  so  as  to  make  a  continuous  suite  of  offices 
in  connection  with  the  Vocation  Bureau.  Owii^  to  this  close  coopera- 
tion of  all  interested  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  duplication  of 
effort  and  the  field  has  been  covered  with  unusual  thoroughness. 

THX  VOCATION  BUBIATT. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  late  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  who,  as  educational  director  of  the  Civic  Service 
House,  organized  in  1907  a  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  advising  young 
men  in  their  choice  of  a  vocation.  The  present  bureau,  organized 
June  19,  1909,  represents  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  in  the  fields  of  labor,  education,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  social  work,  to  organize  and  put  into  operation  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  vocational  advice  and  assistance  for  the  chil- 
dren and  young  people  of  Boston.  Its  work  is  carried  on  by  a  director 
and  an  executive  board  of  thirteen  mem' 
charge  of  any  kind  for  its  services. 

The  oi^anizers  of  the  bureau  believe  th 
critical  period  of  adolescence  will  enable  be 
eariy  and  to  make  good  in  the  work  they 
over,  stimulate  them  to  fit  themselves  for 
for  this  increased  interest  in  their  pursuit 
ness  men  are  asked  to  cooperate  in  securing 
the  largest  opportunities  for  progress  in  thi 

The  bureau  does  not  prescribe  vocations 
employment  office.  Its  chief  service  is  in 
occupational  information  and  in  devising  t 
ing  Buch  information  in  assisting  the  child  i 
intelligent  choice  of  a  career.     At  the  iuvit 
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Board  the  bureau  is  cooperating  with  the  schools  in  outlining  methods 
of  helping  pupils  choose  their  life  work  and  prepare  for  it.     It  is  also 
conducting  a  training  school  for  teachers  and  school  officials  who  have 
been  appointed  as  vocational  counselors  by  the  school  department. 
The  activities  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  fall  into  four  general  groups :  * 

1.  The  maintenance  of  an  office,  centrally  located,  for  the  collec- 
tion and  study  of  information  concerning  the  various  occupations 
of  the  community.  When  secured,  this  information  is  classified 
and  made  public  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  young  people,  teachers, 
and  parents  to  understand  what  the  occupations  hold  out,  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  conditions  for  efficiency  and 
success  in  each. 

2.  To  make  clear  the  need  of  training  and  educational  equipment 
for  the  desirable  occupations,  and  by  advice  and  cooperation  to  pro- 
long the  school  period  of  young  people,  whether  by  day,  evening,  or 
part-time  courses,  and  also  to  secure  other  educational  opportunities 
when  needed. 

3;  To  organize  personal  vocational  counseling  both  for  those  in 
school  and  for  those  alrlBady  at  work,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  plan 
intelligently  for  their  educational  and  vocational  progress. 

4.  To  furnish  opportunities  for  consultation  to  people  of  all  ages, 
who  have  personal  problems  concerning  the  trades,  the  professions, 
and  academic  or  industrial  pursuits. 

To  show  the  extent  of  the  bureau's  work  and  the  methods  it 
pursues,  these  groups  of  activities  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

The  first  centers  about  the  acquisition  and  use  of  the  material 
on  which  counsel  is  based,  to  secure  which  the  bureau  has  undertaken 
the  investigation  of  occupations  open  to  boys  and  young  men. 
Professions,  trades,  and  different  kinds  of  business  are  included. 
There  is  no  bias  in  the  bureau's  plan  in  favor  of  industrial  over  non- 
industrial  pursuits,  all  vocations  being  given  equal  attention  in  the 
collection  and  presentation  of  facts  relating  thereto,  but  the  trades 
and  manual  occupations  come  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  study. 

To  make  these  researches  the  bureau  employs  two  expert  investi- 
gators, who  are  expected  to  learn  what  an  occupation  is,  its  condi- 
tions and  openings,  what  it  demands  of  a  boy,  what  it  o£fers  in  pay 
and  advancement,  what  opportunities  are  open  for  securing  the 
specific  training  it  requires,  and  what  the  general  conditions  of  employ- 
ment are  as  regards  health  and  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  individual. 
This  investigation  is  conducted  by  making  personal  visits  to  firms, 
shops,  or  factories,  and  by  consultation  with  employers,  superin- 
tendents, foremen,  employees,  and  labor  men,  and  also  by  the  use  of 
books    dealing   with   occupations    and   of   trade   periodicals.'    The 

>  A  presentation  of  the  activities  of  the  bureau  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I,  p.  487. 

>  A  presentation  of  the  purposes,  scope,  and  methods  of  the  bureau'i  investigations  wfll  be  found  in 
Appendixes  II  and  V,  pp.  489  and  404. 
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information  secured  is  transcribed  on  white  cards  when  the  occupation 
presents  normal  conditions  and  a  fair  future,  on  yellow  cards  when 
it  ofiFers  no  future,  and  on  red  cards  when  it  presents  physical  dangers. 
The  scope  of  the  investigation  is  shown  by  the  following  sample 
blank,  filled  out  for  a  shoe  factory.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  identi- 
fying facts  have  been  omitted. 

The  Vocation  Bubeaxj,  Boston. 

vocations  fob  boston  boys. 

Nature  of  occupation?  Shoe  manitfaeture. 
Date  of  inquiry?  July  1, 1910. 

Name  of  firm? . 

Address? . 

Superintendent  or  employment  manager? 


Total  number  of  employoee?  {KSltefSsO. 

Number  of  boys,  1,$00:  Girls,  1^000, 

Has  there  been  a  shifting  in  relative  numbers  of  each?    No;  there  ia  fixed  work  for  each. 

PAY. 

Wages  of  various  groups,  and  ages?  Errand  hoy$j  tounten,  oarrterSj  14  yean  oldy  fS.50: 
aateniblert,  asnetanU,  paUem  boys,  16  years^  fSM)  to  fS;  laHen,  tO  yeore,  f6  to  f/; 
other  workf  20  years  or  more,  f8  to  f  12,  for  young  men  m  early  employment. 

Wages  at  beginning?    f3.60  to  fS. 

Seasonal?    iyyear. 

Hours  per  day?  7.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m.;  to  12  m.  on  Saturday  in  summer;  one  hour 
nooniTig. 

Bate  of  increase?     This  is  very  irregular,  averagina  fl  per  week  each  year. 

a.  On  what  dependent?    Not  at  ail  on  age,  but  on  ability  and  position  filled,  or 

on  increase  in  skill  in  a  certain  process. 

b.  Time  or  piece  payment — any  premiums  or  bonus?    &6  per  cent  piece  payjnent. 

Yes,  on  certain  lines  for  quality  and  quantity  of  work,  neatness  of  departments,  etc. 

BOYS. 

How  are  boys  secured?    By  application  to  firm,  by  advertising,  and  by  employees.    It  is 

impossU>le  to  find  enough. 
Their  ages?    Fourteen  years  and  up. 
Previous  jobs?    Nearly  all  boys  come  into  (his  industry  from  stkool.    A  few  come  from 

other  shoe  factories,  or  from  retail  shoe  stores. 
Previous  schooling?    Grammar  school,  or  a  certificate  of  literacy  or  attendance  at  night 

school  must  be  presented. 
Are  any  continuing  this  training?     Yes.    Where?    In  public  evening  schools,  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  classes,  and  Continuation  School  in  Boston. 

THB  INDUSTBY. 

m 

a.  Physical  conditions?     Most  sanitary  ^  with  modem  improvements  and  safeguards,  wUh 

hospital  department  and  trained  nurses. 

b.  What  variety  of  skill  reauired?    Some  mechanical  skiU.      The  ordinary  boy  of  good 

sense  can  easily  learn  au  processes. 

c.  Description  of  piocesses  (photos  if  possible)?    Errand  boys,  counters,  carriers,  assemr 

biers,  assistants,  pattern  hoys,  lasters,  trimmers,  and  work  dyeing,  welting,  and  ironing 
shoes.    Also  in  office,  salesman,  foreman,  manager,  or  superintendent. 

d.  What  special  dangers? 

Machmerv.     The  chief  danger  arises  from  carelessness. 

Dust.     Modem  dust  removers  are  used. 

Moisture.     Not  to  excess. 

Hard  labor.    Steady  labor  rather  than  hard. 

Strain.     Not  excessive. 

Monotony.     Considerable  on  automatic  machines. 
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Competitive  conditions  of  industry  7  Ntw  England  is  a  great  center  of  the  ehoe  industry. 
There  is  extreme  competition  but  with  a  world  market. 

Future  of  industry?    The  future  of  a  staple  product  in  universal  demand. 

What  chance  for  grammar  school  boy?    He  would  begin  at  the  bottom,  as  errand  boy» 

High-school  graduate?  In  office,  or  in  wholesale  department,  to  become  salesman  or  man- 
ager. 

Vocational  school  graduate?    Trade  school,  giving  factory  equipment,  would  be  beat. 

What  opportunity  for  the  worker  to  show  wnat  he  can  ao  m  other  departments?  The 
superintendent  and  foreman  study  the  boy  and  place  kim  where  it  seems  best  for  him  and 
for  the  firm. 

TXST8. 

What  kind  of  boy  is  desired?    Honest,  bright,  healthy,  strong.    Boys  living  at  home  are 

pn^errea* 

What  questions  asked  of  applicant?    As  to  home,  eduoationf  experience^  and  why  leavinff 

any  former  position. 
What  tests  applied?    For  office  work,  writing  and  figuring. 
What  records  kept?    (Collect  all  printed  questionnaires  and  records.)    Nams,  address, 

age,  nationcuity,  married  or  single,  living  at  home  or  boarding,  pay,  date  of  entering, 

ana  of  leaving. 
Union  or  nonunion?    Open  shop. 

Comment  of  employer?    ^Tieation  is  better  for  the  boys  and  for  us. 
Will  he  take  boys  sent  by  Vocation  Bureau?     Yes. 
Will  he  attend  Vocation  Bureau  conferences*  if  asked?    Oladly. 
Comment  of  foreman?    Employment  bureaus  have  failed  us .     We  look  everywhere  for  boys, 

but  find  few  9uch  as  we  want.    The  average  boy  can  apply  himself  here  so  as  to  be  well 

placed  in  life. 
Comment  of  boys?     We  have  a  bowling  alley,  reading  room,  and  library,  park,  and  much 

to  make  service  here  pleasant.    It  is  something  nke  school  still.     We  mean  to  stay. 

Piecework  will  give  us  good  pay  by  the  time  we  are  20  years  old. 
Health  board  comments?    Inhaling  naphtha from^  cements  and  dust  from  leather-working 

machines,  and  overcrowding  and  overheating  workrooms  are  to  be  guarded  against  in 

this  occupation.    The  danger  of  each  injurious  process  may  be  prevented  by  proper  care. 

CBN8U8   BUREAU  REPORT  ON  THIS  OCCUPATIOK,    MASSACHUBBTTS,    1908. 


Number 
of  estab- 

Capital  In- 
vested. 

Value  of 
stock. 

Wi^^pald. 

Average 
earning. 

Males  em- 
ployed. 

Females. 

Value  of 
pnxluct. 

41S 

9SS,»S0,0tS 

ii04,t7i.m 

$S8,»69,4M8 

$661.59 

4S,oes 

SS,i87 

$160,067,116 

Bibliography?     The  Shoe  Manyfacturing  Industry  in  New  Enoland.    I.  K.  Bailey  (New 
England  States,  v.  1,  1897),  and  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin^  No.  14,  May,  1910. 
School  fitting  for  this  occupation?     The  Boston  ContiniuUion  Sdiool. 

,  Investigator. 

Over  100  occupations  have  been  thus  investigated  and  the  results 
carefully  filed  for  use  as  a  basis  for  vocational  counsel.  In  addition, 
in  occupations  which  seem  adapted  to  such  treatment,  the  facts  gath- 
ered are  worked  up  into  a  bulletin  for  the  use  of  those  interested 
either  in  choosing  a  vocation  for  themselves  or  helping  others  to 
make  a  choice.  The  bulletins  are  not  meant  to  furnish  strictly 
scientific  or  technical  treatment  of  the  occupations,  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  information  they  give  shall  be  thoroughly  reliable.  To  this 
end  each  bulletin  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  persons  furnishing 
the  information  on  the  investigation  cards,  by  an  economist,  a  labor 
union  official,  and  others. 
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The  purpose  of  issuing  the  bulletins  is  to  supply  information  to 
the  vocational  counselors  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  to  parents 
and  advisers  of  youth,  and  to  boys  and  young  men  concerned  over 
the  choice  of  a  vocation,  but  it  is  not  intended  that  they  should  take 
the  place  of  personal  consultation  and  cooperation. 

Already  seven  bulletins  have  been  published,  as  follows:  ''The 
Machinist,"  ''Banking,"  "The  Baker,"  " Confectionery  Manufacture," 
"The  Architect,"  "The  Landscape  Architect,"  and  "The  Grocer." 
''Bookkeeping  and  Accounting"  and  one  on  "Department  Stores" 
are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation.  Beginning  with  "  Department 
Stores,"  it  is  the  intention  to  make  the  buUetins  much  fuller,  more 
analytical,  and  more  nearly  complete  than  it  was  found  possible  to 
make  the  earlier  issues. 

Three  of  these  bulletins,  relating  to  "The  Machinist,"  " The  Baker," 
and  "The  Architect"  are  reproduced  in  full,  by  permission,  as  illus^ 
trations  of  the  work  of  the  bureau. 
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THE  MACHINIST.* 

The  trade  of  the  machinidt  consists  in  the  manufacture,  installing,  and  repair  of 

machinery;  or,  ''A  machinist  is  a  constructor  of  machines  and 
The  Trade :  Its  Di-  engines,  or  one  vened  in  the  principles  of  machines;  in  the  general 

TisionSySanffers,  sense,  one  who  invents  or  constructs  mechanical  devices  of  any 

GonditioaB,  and  kind." 

Future.  The  two  grand  divisions  of  the  occupation  are  general  machine 

work  and  tool  making.  The  manufacturing  branch  of  the  industry, 
which  is  almost  entirely  shopwork,  has  the  following  specialised  lines  or  divisions: 
The  all-round  nuichinist,  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  those  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion; the  lathe  hand;  the  planer  hand;  the  milling-machine  hand;  the  drill-prees 
hand;  the  erecting  and  assembling  shop  hand;  the  tool,  jig,  and  die  hand,  a  division 
itself  highly  specialized;  the  automatic  machine  operator,  who  is  hardly  a  machinist; 
and  the  outside  erecting  and  assembling  hand,  who  must  have  good  judgment  and 
often  expert  knowledge  of  the  machine  to  be  erected.  Another  division  in  the  industry 
in  some  cases  quite  separate,  in  others  not,  is  that  of  the  machine  repairer  who  ranln 
with  the  erector  and  assembler.    The  pattern  mak^r  is  a  woodworker. 

Most  machinists  engage  in  several  of  the  divisions  of  the  industry  or  pass  readily 
from  one  to  another.    Employees  of  the  Government  generally  remain  fixed  in  one. 

The  four  divisions  of  people  connected  with  the  occupation,  receiving  wages  or 
salary,  are  the  apprentice  boy,  the  journeyman,  the  foreman,  and  the  superintendent. 

The  chief  danger  of  the  occupation  is  from  dust  in  cutting  and  grinding  metals, 
especially  in  brass  working.  There  is  danger  from  machinery,  with  hard  labor  and  strain 
in  handling  heavy  materials  or  working  on  heavy  products.  .There  is  considerable 
monotony,  also,  in  working  on  automatic  machines.  On  the  other  hand,  s<»ne  shops 
manufacture  such  a  variety  of  products,  one  shop  visited  manufacturing  3,800  different 
kinds  of  tools,  that  the  workman's  interest  is  steadily  maintained. 

There  is  keen  competition  in  the  general  lines  of  the  industry.  Many  machine 
shops  manufacture  special  machines,  tools,  or  articles,  some  of  which  are  under  patent 
control  and  are  thereby  leas  affected  by  competition.  The  field  of  the  machinist 
has  been  enlarged  in  recent  years  by  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry. 

The  high  specialization  of  processes  at  the  present  time  and  constant  improvements 
in  the  machinery  used  in  the  modem  shops  affect  the  number  of  employees,  making 
it  comparatively  less  in  the  individual  shop  in  most  cases  year  by  year,  while  the 
entire  industry  enlaigcs. 

There  is  an  ever-widening  field  for  the  expert  machinist,  and  the  future  of  the 
industry  will  be  good  in  all  lines  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  demands  of  the 
industrial  world. 

Pay  at  the  beginning  ranges  from  $3  to  |8  a  week,  according  to  age,  conditions  of 

apprenticeship,  or  shop  entered,  being  more  generally,  outside  of 
Pay,Po8itlo]u,andthe  apprenticeship  system,  from  $4  to  16  a  week.    The  average 

Opfoztanittes.      yearly  increase  for  boys  is  small,  being  usually  $1  a  week  each 

year. 

Boys  do  errands,  act  as  messengers  or  as  assistants  to  machinists,  do  drilling,  milling, 
lathe  work,  planing,  shaping,  and  run  light  machines.  A  yoimg  man,  after  a  period 
of  learning  such  processes,  earns  from  $12  to  $15  a  week  in  most  shops.  In  the 
general  trade  the  wages  paid  are  as  follows:  In  lathe  and  planer  work,  erecting  and 
assembling,  and  operating  automatic  machines,  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day;  in  milling 

iBoUetln  No.  1.  The  Mftchlnist.  Vocatfons  for  Boston  Boys.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Boieaaof 
Boston.    Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  liass. 
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and  drill-press  work,  $1.25  to  $2  a  day;  in  tool,  jig,  and  die  making,  from  $2.50  to  $4.50 
a  day;  in  outdoor  erecting  and  assembling,  from  $2.50  to  $4.50,  with  traveling- or 
personal  expenses  added  in  some  cases;  in  the  repair  shop,  $2.50  to  $4;  the  journeyman 
who  has  finished  his  apprenticeship  or  period  of  learning  earns  $2.50  or  $2.75  a  day; 
a  foreman  earns  from  $21  to  $25  a  week.  The  salary  of  a  superintendent  depends 
mainly  on  the  man,  ranging  from  some  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  small  shop  to 
many  thousand  in  the  great  corporation.  The  average  machinist  in  Boston  earns 
about  $16  a  week,  in  the  State  about  $600  a  year,  and  the  average  workman  in  the  trade 
in  the  United  States  about  $400  a  year,  taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  of 
unemployment  usually  existing.  Anyone  earning  less  than  $2  is  sometimes  ranked 
as  a  helper;  one  getting  over  $2.50,  an  expert. 

In  repair  shops  very  few  boys  are  employed,  tzained  machinists  being  regularly 
drawn  horn  other  branches  of  the  industry. 

Firms  which  conduct  an  apprenticeship  ssrstem  do  not  generally  desire  boys  on  any 
other  basis,  and  give  to  the  few  taken  outside  of  the  system  only  unimportant  duties, 
as  errand  and  messenger  service,  which  afford  little  chance  to  learn  and  advance  in 
the  occupation. 

Outside  of  the  trade  of  the  machinist,  boys  who  have  had  some  business  training 
do  oS&ce  work  in  machine  shops,  as  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  stock-ledger  keepers, 
at  about  the  same  pay  as  sudi  service  brings  in  other  industries. 

Outside  of  any  single  easy  process,  it  takes  at  least  three  years  to  make  a  boy  worth 
much  to  an  employer  in  a  machine  shop.    Advancement  is  slow  to  the  age  of  20  or  21. 

The  modem  apprenticeship  system  in  the  various  trades  in  this  coimtry  had  its 

beginning  in  the  years  from  1860  to  1872,  and  from  the  latest 

▲fprentLoeskip  In  statistics  available  43  States  have  laws  relating  to  the  employment 

the  Trade.         of  apprentices.    Thirty-eight  States  provide  that  in  addition  to 

the  trade  the  apprentice  shall  be  taught  the  common  English 
branches  of  education  in  some  public  or  other  school  or  through  such  means  as  the 
employer  may  provide. 

The  older  and  laiger  machine  shops  in  Boston  and  vicinity  have  some  full  or  partial 
apprenticeship  system,  and  the  general  conditions  connected  with  it  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  an  indenture  or  agreement  of  apprenticeship. 

2.  The  age  preferred  for  entering  is  16  or  17,  and  the  age  limits  are  15  and  18. 

3.  The  usual  length  of  time  required  is  four  years,  with  a  probationary  period  of 
two  months. 

4.  The  pay  is  generally  8  cents  an  hour  the  first  year,  10  cents  the  second  year,  12} 
cents  the  third  year,  and  15  cents  the  fourth  year. 

5.  There  is  a  bonus  of  $100  payable  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
Against  this  bonus  each  apprentice  may  be  charged  for  tools,  technical  books,  drafting 
equipment,  etc. 

6.  Time  used  in  study  counts  as  actual  service  in  the  shop. 

7.  Wages  are  paid  weekly,  for  54  hours  in  the  winter  and  55  in  summer. 

In  the  apprenticeship  system  of  one  large  corporation,  for  machinistb,  work  is  given 
during  the  first  six  months  on  the  bolt  and  milling  machines  and  on  small  tools;  on 
general  bench  work  for  the  second  six  months,  as  shaping  and  filing;  for  the  third  six 
months  boys  work  under  the  direction  of  various  machinists,  on  drills,  planers,  grind- 
ers, lathes,  and  boring  mills;  the  fourth  six  months  they  are  given  more  difficult  work, 
on  Blotters,  planers,  and  shapers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  apprentice  is 
placed  at  whatever  tool  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  most  efficient  with  and  is  given 
work  which  will  develop  his  special  ability.  After  the  first  six  months  school  work 
is  required  of  the  apprentice,  imless  he  shows  that  he  is  already  proficient  therein. 
During  the  period  of  probation  apprentices  are  required  to  serve  as  messengers,  in 
office  duties,  or  in  any  miscellaneous  service. 

The  system  of  another  large  corporation  is  here  given  in  full,  by  permission: 
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APPBBNnOB  COURSES  VOB  MACHINISTS,  DI8  AND  TOOL  MAKBBS,  AND  PA1TBBN  XAKBB8. 

These  courses  are  open  to  boys  of  at  least  15  years  of  age  who  have  had  a  grammar- 
school  education  or  its  equivalent  and  who  are  physically  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  prescribed  work. 

The  courses  last  four  years  (including  the  trial  period). 

Apprentices  are  paid  a  compensation  of — 

Eight  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  first  half  year. 

Ten  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  second  half  year. 

Twelve  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  second  year. 

Fourteen  cents  for  each  hour  of  turtual  service  for  the  third  year. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  cents  for  each  hour  of  actual  service  for  the  fourth  yelr. 

The  regular  working  hours  are  55  per  week,  so  that  the  weekly  wages,  even  at  the 
beginning,  are  sufficient  for  self-support. 

The  completion  of  the  full  term  d  apprenticeship  entitles  the  graduated  apprentice 
to  a  ''certificate  of  apprenticeship"  and  a  cash  bonus  of  $100. 

The  classroom  instmction  is  based  on  a  grammar-school  education  and  includes 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  physics  as  it  concerns  simple 
machines,  power  transmission,  strength  of  materials,  machine  design,  magnetism  and 
electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  and  jig  and  fixture  design.  For  pattern-maker 
apprentices  an  extended  course  in  mechanical  drawing  is  substituted  for  jig  and 
fixture  design  and  for  part  of  the  physics  instruction. 

While  a  smaU  percentage  of  machinists  have  served  an  apprenticeship,  this  system 
helps  make  the  all-round  machinist  and  a  iaAt  proportion  of  the  most  skillful  workmen 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 

In  the  first  corporation  mentioned  about  5  per  cent  of  all  employees  at  the  present 
time  are  serving  in  some  part  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

Union  shops  allow  one  apprentice  for  the  shop  and  one  for  each  five  machinists. 

In  this  occupation  a  boy  is  rarely  taken  under  15  years  of  age.    From  16  to  18  is  the 

age  very  generally  preferred .    Only  the  larger  firms  have  a  regular 
The  Boy:  Quail-    apprenticeship  system,  since  young  men  after  learning  the  trade 

ties  and  Train-    pass  so  readily  from  one  shop  to  another  or  from  one  branch  of  the 

ing  Beqnlred.      trade  to  another. 

Boys  should  have  a  grammar-school  education.  In  the  occupa. 
tion  are  found  many  high-school  and  technical-school  graduates,  these  quite  generally 
becoming  foremen  or  superintendents.  It  is  an  advantage  for  young  men  in  machine 
shops  to  continue  their  studies  in  mathematics  and  drawing  in  evening  schools  or  classes. 

A  boy  should  have  natural  mechanical  skill  or  adaptability  to  tool  and  hand  work. 
He  should  be  strong,  eneigetic,  and  of  good  physique. 

Three  important  factors  in  advancement  in  this  trade  are :  First,  mastery  of  the  work 
in  hand;  second,  the  ability,  the  health,  and  the  encigy  to  get  the  related  studies 
bearing  on  the  trade,  such  as  shop  mathematics,  shop  English,  shop  drawing,  and  shop 
science  and  practice;  third,  the  development  of  the  qualities  of  leadership. 

It  is  a  detriment  to  a  boy  to  specialize.    The  constant  repetition  of  a  process  dulls 

ambition  and  narrows  interest  and  power.    We  will  not  hire  the 

9      1     4«i    *K      indifferent,  street-comer  boy.    Some  parts  of  the  year  it  is  very 
eop  c  c    ji|fljj.yn  ^Q  gj^^  g^ny  Buitable  ones.    We  want  the  best  out  of  the 

schools,  and  offer  them  a  good  fuOire. 

The  chief  trouble  with  boys  in  this  industry  is  their  inclination  to  go  from  shop  to 
shop,  while  yet  practically  learners  only. 

The  repair  shop  ia  a  place  for  expert  workmen  only — ^masters  of  the  machines  which 
they  have  to  repair. 

Bo}^  naturally  want  to  earn  more  than  is  possible  in  learning  a  trade,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  maintain  an  apprenticeship  system  in  this  country.    The  present  high 
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indudtrial  oiganization  calls  for  short  cuts  and  time-saving  methods.  The  machinist, 
however,  should  serve  several  years  to  become  an  expert  workman. 

The  chances  of  a  boy  to  learn  are  better  in  a  small  shop,  where  be  can  have  the  con- 
stant personal  attention  of  an  employer  or  foreman. 

Machinists  are  quite  generally  satisfied  with  their  vocation,  coming  into  it  after  some 
deliberation  and  frequently  through  some  system  of  apprenticeship. 

The  past  in  this  occupation  has-been  good,  and  the  future  has  a  fair  outlook.  There 
is  a  lack  still  of  skilled  machinists. 

COMMENTS  FROM  THB  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT,    DANQEROUS   OCCU- 
PATIONS,  1907. 

Manufacture  of  machinery,  machine  parts,  and  metal  mppliea. 

In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and  metal  supplies  there  are  several  operations 
which  involve  exposure  to  dust,  fumes,  vapors,  or  extreme  heat.  These  include  making 
castings,  cleaning  and  smoothing,  grinding  and  polishing,  and  scaling. 

While  the  nature  of  some  of  the  processes  is  such  as  to  warrant  classification  of  this 
industry  with  the  dangerous  trades,  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  are 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  the  emplojrees,  and 
these  conditions  are  to  a  considerable  extent  avoidable  or  at  least  susceptible  of 
improvement. 

FROM  MASSACHUSETTS  CENSUfit  REPORTS. 

A, — StatisdcM  of  manufacture,  1908:  Foundry  and  madnne-diop  produUs, 


Number  of  estabUahments 

Capital  devoted  to  |>raduotioB 

Value  of  stock  and  materials  used 

Amount  of  wages  ])aid  during  the  year 

Average  yearly  earningw 

Value  of  product 

Males  employed 

Females  employed 

Both  sexes 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number 


The  Stote. 


519 

$60,525,711.00 

$20,791,813.00 

$18,099,125.00 

$601.03 

$56,208,811.00 

30,601 

451 

31,112 

25,874 

37,863 


Boston. 


100 

$U,lfil,410.00 

$2,976,147.00 

$2,200,481.00 

$681.47 

$7,171,175.00 

3,100 

39 

3,229 

2,676 

4,045 


B. — Selected  occupations,  1905:  Age  periods  for  machinists  in  employment. 


Aggregate. 

Machinists. 

Machin- 
ists' 
helpers. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Under  16  vean 

110 

6,835 

15,810 

6,069 

782 

11.0 

6,837 

15,811 

6,009 

782 

32 

4,986 

15,278 

6,882 

767 

32 

4,988 

15,270 

5,882 

767 

78 

16  to  24  vears.  inclusive 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1,449 

25  to  44  years.  InchisiTe 

532 

45  to  54  vears.  Inclusive 

187 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown . 

15 

29,609 

3 

29,609 

26,945 

3 

26,MB 

2,661 

C. — Manufactures,  1905:  Machines  and  machinery. 


Number  of  establishments... 

Private  firms , . . 

Corporations 

Industrial  combinations. 
Partners  and  stockholders.... 


479 

222 

8 


709 


7,512 

Amount  of  capital  invested *. $75, 797, 145 
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Value  of  stock  uaed $22, 273, 370 

Value  of  goodfl  made $59, 621, 469 

PeiBons  employed: 

Average  number 33, 182 

Men  16  years  and  over 32, 396 

Women  16  years  and  over 539 

Children  under  16  yearn 248 

Smallest  number 27, 736 

Greatest  number 38, 984 

Excess  of  greatest  over  smallest 11, 248 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages |19, 271, 846 

Average  yearly  earnings ^ $580. 79 

Number  of  salaried  persons 2, 836 

Total  amount  paid  in  salaries $3, 814, 114 

Average  salaries $1, 344. 89 

Average  proportion  of  business  done  (per  cent) 61. 96 

Average  number  of  days  in  operation 290. 82 
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Franklin  Union,  Boston. 

The  Association  Institute,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boston. 

The  Somerville  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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ThiB  article  deals  mainly  with  the  industry  as  found  in  the  large  modem  baking 

establishments,  using  machinery  and  employing  many  people. 
The  Industry :  Con-    While  the  facta  and  conditions  presented  are  qui  te  generally  true 

dltions,  Dangers,    in  the  industry,  in  the  smaller  and  older  bakeehope  connected 

and  Future.  with  the  retail  trade  unsanitary  conditions  often  prevail. 

Most  of  the  plants  of  the  large  bakeries  are  new  and  have 
modem  equipment  because  of  recent  growth  in  the  industry. 

The  chief  objection  to  working  in  a  bakery  is  .the  requirement  of  night  employment, 
all  the  large  bakeries,  except  those  manufacturing  biscuit,  running  night  and  day  with 
shifts  of  help.  For  this  reason  boys  often  leave  the  occupation  before  they  have  given 
it  a  fair  trial.  The  hardest  processes  in  the  large  establishments  are  generally  given 
over  to  Polish  labor. 

Most  large  bakeries  take  measures  for  the  general  welfare  of  their  employees,  and 
one  conducts  classes  in  business  with  addresses  at  regular  periods  by  business  men. 
Another  maintains  a  cooperative  system  of  insurance  for  its  employees  against  accident 
or  death.  There  is  some  danger  in  the  occupation  from  machinery  and  considerable 
from  flour  dust  in  the  older  establiriiments. 

There  is  active  competition  in  the  industry  in  the  quality  of  goods  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  cheapening  the  materials  for  certain  products  on  the  other.  The  selling  prices 
of  baker's  goods  are  practically  fixed  by  custom. 

Consumption  of  baker's  goods  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  times,  the  firms  inves- 
tigated claiming  a  growth  of  from  40  to  00  per  cent  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  work  of  a  boy  in  a  bakeshop  is  general,  as  that  of  an  apprentice.    He  is  put  by 

a  foreman  where  he  may  be  needed  as  chore  boy  or  helper.    In 

Pay,  Positions,  Op-     union  shops  one  helper  or  apprentice  is  allowed  to  every  seven 

portunitles.  men  employed.    He  pares  apples,  cleans  })ans,  and  places  them 

for  the  mixture,  or  removes  goods  from  ovens  or  from  pans.  After 
two  or  three  years  of  this  kind  of  service  he  usually  becomes  what  is  called  the  third 
hand,  or  general  baker.  The  third  hand  does  boys'  work,  if  boys  are  lacking  in  an 
establishment.  He  puts  materials  together  and  makes  preparations  for  mixtures. 
Later  he  may  become  second  hand  or  subforeman.  The  second  hand,  as  a  rule,  makes 
all  mixtures,  and  his  work  is  important  in  the  industry.  Next  comes  the  first  hand, 
or  foreman,  who  attends  the  ovens  and  has  general  charge  of  his  room  or  department. 

A  boy  may  enter  the  apple  room  in  a  bakery  at  $3.50  a  week.  Usually,  however, 
boys  who  are  capable  of  doing  a  fair  amount  of  work  enter  at  $1  a  day,  and  their  pay 
increases  to  about  $9  a  week,  according  to  their  ability  and  quickness,  until  they 
reach  the  position  of  third  hand,  who  receives  upon  an  average  $15  a  week.  The  sec- 
ond hand  earns  about  $16  a  week,  and  the  first  hand,  or  foreman,  from  $18  to  $25  a 
week.  Polish  laborers  enter  usually  at  $6  and  advance  to  $11  or  $12.  They  do  the 
heavier  work,  such  as  loading  trucks,  taking  bread  from  the  ovens,  loading  and  unload- 
ing wagons.  Head  floor  men,  who  are  not  bakers,  look  after  orders  and  teams.  Their 
pay  is  generally  $14,  and  that  of  their  assistants  $11  or  $12. 

The  baker  may  be  a  confectioner  or  employ  a  confectioner  to  do  fancy  or  ornamental 
work  in  cake  and  pastry,  for  sale  or  for  window  display.  This  is  an  important  posi- 
tion in  many  bakeries  and  commands  pay  varying  from  $18  to  $30  a  week. 

As  a  general  rule  in  small  bakeries  boys  have  to  work  extra  hours  on  Saturday  and 
on  Sunday  mornings.    Besides  the  duties  already  enumerated  they  may  do  office  work. 


1  Bulletin  No.  3.    The  Baker.    Vocations  for  Boston  Bojs.    Issued  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston. 
Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
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or  serve  a»  Balesmen  on  w^gona.    Such  nleamen  usaally  receive  $12  a  week  and  2 
per  cent  of  sales  up  to  flSO  a  week,  above  thai  amount  receiving  &  per  cent  of  ealei. 
Traveling  salesmen  of  the  laige  compames  receive  $25  or  $30  a  week,  according  to 
their  ability. 
A  boy  idiould  be  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  good  habits,  health,  and  strength.    A 

grammar-school  education  to  the  seventh  grade  at  least  is  necea- 

The  Boy:  QnaUtlea,    sary,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  the  boy  who  knows  some- 

•nd  TralniBg  Be*    thing  ai  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  business  methods.    The 

paired.  boy  who  wishes  to  do  ornamental  work  in  baking  should  take 

private  lessons  in  decorating  before  or  after  entering  a  bakesfaop. 

The  boy  of  industrious  habits  who  knows  how  to  conduct  himself  and  to  meet  the 

public  would  be  gkdly  engaged,  and  boys  who  have  worked  one  or  two  years  in  a 

grocery  store  or  on  an  express  wagon  are  in  demand. 

This  occupation  does  not  require  any  fecial  skill  or  apprenticeehip  training,  so 

boys  who  are  old  enough  can  easily  enter  it.    Many  young  men 
_  ^      ^  ^     '   who  are  unmarried  and  living  at  home  work  in  bakeries. 

I      «      Oi      In.       Men  of  aU-around  ability  are  in  great  demand  in  this  indostryi 
'     .  and  the  worker  on  the  manufacturing  side  should  know  every- 

thing concerning  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  wheat,  flour,  and  the  proc- 
eesea  of  manufacture. 
Formerly  relatively  more  men  were  employed  in  baking;  now  machinery  and  a 
cheaper  grade  of  labor  in  some  departments  have  changed  the  occupation,  and  night 
work  prevents  the  employment  of  young  boys. 

The  industry  offers  a  good  future  for  men  capable  of  management,  and  foirly  steady 
employment  for  young  men  who  must^work  for  moderate  wages. 

MABaaCHUSETTS  BOA&D  OF  BMMJLTH  MMTOKr. 

Semiiaiy  eondiHon  of/aetories,  vmhhovB^  and  o&%tr  ettablishments  where  persons  are 

emploffedf  2907. 

BAKKRIEA. 

Chapter  75  of  the  Revised  Laws  (sees.  28  to  34)  requires  that  all  buildings  occu- 
pied as  bakeries  shall  be  properly  drained  and  plumbed;  diall  be  provided  with 
proper  wash  rooms  and  water-closets,  having  ventilation  apart  from  the  bake  room  or 
rooms;  and  shall  have,  if  required  by  the  local  board  of  health,  an  impermeable  floor 
of  cement  or  of  tiles  laid  in  cement,  and  an  additional  floor  qf  wood  properly  saturated 
with  linseed  oil.  It  fiurther  requires  that  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  bake  room  shall  be 
plastered  or  wainscoted,  and,  if  required  by  the  local  board  of  health,  shall  be  white- 
wa^ed  once  in  three  months;  and  that  the  furniture  and  utensils  diall  be  so  arranged 
that  they  and  the  floor  may  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and  in  sanitary  condition.  It 
requires  also  that  the  manufactured  products  shall  be  kept  in  perfectiy  dry  and  airy 
rooms  J  80  arranged  that  the  floors,  shelves,  and  all  other  facilities  for  storing  the  same 
can  be  easily  and  perfectly  cleaned.  It  prohibits  having  a  water-cloeet,  earth  closet, 
privy,  or  ash  pit  within  or  communicating  directly  with  the  bake  room  of  any  bakery; 
and  provides  that  sleeping  places  for  employees  shall  be  separate  from  the  rooms  in 
which  flour  or  meal  and  food  products  are  manufactured  or  stored. 

Bakeries  and  confectionery  and  catering  establishments,  to  the  number  of  547,  were 
visited  in  25  cities  and  3  towns.  A  study  of  the  conditions  observed  led  to  the  divi- 
Aon  of  these  establishments  into  four  distinct  classes,  as  follows: 

Class  A. — Worthy  of  special  commendation. 

Class  B. — Satisfactory. 

Class  C. — Not  especially  bad. 

Class  D. — Distinctly  bad. 
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The  following  table,  which  was  published  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  board  for 
August,  1906,  shows  the  number  of  establishments  examined  in  each  place  and  their 
classification: 

Number  visited 547 

A 11 

B 44 

C 222 

D 270 

Because  of  some  doubt  on  the  part  of  local  inspectors  as  to  what  is  meant  by  "dis- 
tinctly bad  "  conditions,  and  because  the  standard  upon  which  the  above  classification 
is  based  is  more  exacting  than  that  called  for  by  existing  laws,  a  division  of  Class  D  is 
made,  merely  to  separate  the  bakeries  which  were  foimd  to  be  clearly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  statutes  from  those  concerning  which  reasonable 
doubt  may  arise. 

In  the  new  classification  basement  bake  rooms  are  considered  alike  with  those 
otherwise  located,  and  not  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  certain  points,  e.  g.,  light  and 
ventilation;  hence  many  of  the  rooms  first  placed  in  Class  D  fall  into  Class  C.  In 
addition,  a  list  of  all  basement  bakeries  is  given. 

Number  visited 547 

A 11 

B 44 

C 326 

D> 166 

Basements 132 

The  object  of  the  investigation  was,  however,  not  to  determine  the  number  of 
"passable''  bakeries,  but  to  ascertain  the  conditions  under  which  baking  and  siihilar 
kinds  of  work  are  carrie<l  on,  both  with  r^ard  to  the  employees  and  the  consumers. 

Cellar  air  that  is  vitiated  by  respiration,  by  illuminating  gas,  kerosene,  and  the 
gas  from  coke  or  coal,  is  not  fit  for  the  employees  to  breathe;  neither  is  a  cellar  a 
suitable  place  for  handling  flour,  dough,  jellies,  cream,  milk,  etc.,  which  go  to  make 
up  food  products,  particularly  on  windy  days  in  summer,  when  the  sidewalk  windows 
permit  ready  entrance  of  street  dust  into  the  chocolate  and  cream  fillings  or  the  lemon 
and  apple  pie  fillings,  as  not  infrequently  has  been  observed. 

INSTANCES  OF  BAEBRIE8  WrTH  COMMENDABLE  CONDniONS. 

Boston. 

A.  A  small  "home"  bakery.  The  bake  room  is  laige,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  is  on  the  first  floor.  The  water-closet  is  entirely  separate.  The  whole  place  is 
exceedingly  clean  and  neat. 

B.  A  small  bakery,  employing  3  men.  The  bake  room  is  new,  and  finely  arranged 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  ease  of  cleaning.  The  light  and  ventilation  are  excellent. 
The  water-closet  is  in  an  entirely  separate  part  of  the  building. 

C.  A  laige  bakery,  employing  280  hands,  who  work  in  two  shifts.  The  whole 
place  is  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  and  the  rooms  are  light  and  well  ventilated.  The 
toilet  rooms  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  bakery,  and  are  ample.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  have  every  part  of  the  building  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

D.  A  large  bakery,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  neat  and  clean  throughout. 
A  stone  alley  in  the  rear  of  the  oven  is  provided  for  the  removal  of  ashes,  thus  doing 
away  with  ash  dust  in  the  bake  room.  The  toilet  arrangements  and  metal  clothes 
lockers  are  in  the  basement,  away  from  the  bake  rooms,  and  are  well  ventilated. 


1  Refen  here  to  establishments  with  oonditions  not  in  accordance  vith  the  statutes. 
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FBOM  CSN8V8  REPORTS. 


A. — Ma$8achtt$etts/or  1908,  statistics  of  manufacture:  Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 


Number  of  estabUahments 

Capital 

Varae  of  stock  iiasd 

Value  of  product 

Wages  paid 

Average  yearly  earnings... 

Males  employed 

Females 

Both  sexes 

Smallest  number 

Greatest  number 


Tha  State. 


258 

12.045,821 

17,270,105 

112,703,922 

$1,952,160 

$571.14 

2,606 

812 

3,418 

3.110 

3,787 


Boston. 


140 

$1,436,642 

$3,272,105 

$6,603,706 

$905,911 

$587.49 

1,236 

306 

1,542 

1,373 

1,707 


B. — Massachusetts  J  selected  occupations,  1905:  Age  periods  for  bakers. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years.  Inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  inclusive 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown 

Aggregate  number , 


Males. 

Females. 

34 

9 

1,126 

78 

2,529 

87 

773 

67 

86 

10 

4,608 

236 

Total. 


43 

1.190 

2,666 

830 

06 


4,834 


C — United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905:  Bread  and  other  bakery  products. 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  the  product 

Salaries  paid .• 

Wages  paid 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc 

Average  number  of  wage  earners 

Men  10  years  and  over 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Children  under  16  years 


14,836 

$80,001,926 

$95,051,952 

$175,368,682 

$6,063,269 

$27,864,024 

9,187 

60.192 

47,861 

10,441 

1,890 


1905 


18,227 

$122,363,327 

$155,999,318 

$209,609,031 

$6,272,855 

$43,179,822 

8,358 

81,284 

64.5H0 

14,844 

1,860 


Note.— <^nsus  reports  in  general  have  not  included  small  establishments  in  which  mannliacturing  was 
incidental  to  mercantile  or  other  business,  or  establishments  in  which  the  value  of  the  products  tor  the  year 
amounted  to  less  than  $500. 

TRADK  PERIODICALS. 

The  Bakers'  Journal,  Chicago. 
The  Bakers'  Review,  New  York. 


^7615"— 11- 
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THE  ABCUITECT.^ 

Architecture  is  the  art  of  building,  or  the  art  of  designing  appropriate  construction. 

It  deals  with  the  design  and  working  drawings  for  buildings,  and 

.    ^       ^^**  ^^      ^®  superintendence  of  their  execution.    There  are  two  sides  to 

*     %'^"    *'^®  profession,  the  artistic  and  the  practical,  which  are  quite 

0]i8,aB        -    inseparable  in  preparation  and  in  practice,  and  both  demand  a 

general  knowledge  of  construction.    The  successful  architect  is 

one  who  has  decided  capacity  either  for  designing  buildings  and  accessories  or  for 

getting  work  done  expeditiously,  properly,  and  with  economy. 

The  chief  work  of  the  architect  is  indoors,  planning  and  designing,  with  some  outside 
work  when  superintending  construction.  The  physical  conditions  found  in  this 
occupation  are  of  the  best.  A  possible  danger  is  injury  to  the  eyesight.  The  hours 
required  are  short  compared  to  those  of  most  occupations,  usually  from  nine  to  five, 
though  there  is  always  opportunity  for  occasional  work  outside  of  one's  regular  employ- 
ment. Students  in  architecture  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  at  Harvard  can 
generally  find  summer  employment,  either  without  pay  or  at  a  low  rate. 

While  the  hours  are  short,  the  work  of  the  draftsman  is  very  exacting,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  practicing  architect  very,  great.  He  has  not  only  to  supervise 
construction,  but  also  to  direct  the  expenditure,  often,  of  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
interests  of  a  client  who  trusts  in  his  professional  and  business  abilities  and  standards. 
He  may  have,  also,  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  people  con- 
cerned in  the  construction  of  a  building. 

Closely  allied  to  architecture  are  the  various  branches  of  engineering:  Structural 
engineering,  connected  with  the  use  of  iron  in  construction,  either  by  itself  or  with 
concrete;  civil  engineering,  as  connected  with  surveying;  domestic  engineering, 
which  covers  matters  concerned  in  heating,  ventilating,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
plumbing.  The  tendency  to  specialization  is  increasing  in  these  lines,  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand  for  the  architectural  engineer,  and  for  the  mechanical  engineer. 
Such  are  found  in  all  large  offices.  In  addition  to  the  engineering  there  is  the  work 
connected  with  the  grading,  planting,  and  decoration  of  grounds,  and  this  again 
touches  on  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  forestry.  This  is  the  special  work  of  the 
landscape  gardener  or  landscape  architect.  All  of  these  occupations  require  drafts* 
men,  and  all  require  special  training  and  experience.  With  all  of  these  branches  of 
architecture  the  architect  is  so  closely  connected  as  to  make  it  desirable,  if  not  neces- 
sary, that  he  should  have  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  all.  On  this  account  the 
profession  of  architecture  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  and  offices  tend  to 
become  larger  and  more  thoroughly  organized  and  specialized,  so  that  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  almost  any  modern  building,  with  its  accessories  and  surround- 
ings, may  receive  proper  study. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  whole  field  of  architecture  a  very  wide  range,  with  very 
great  opportunities  for  young  men  of  varying  talents  and  abilities.  It  is  a  profession 
of  the  highest  standing,  and  has  the  future  of  an  important  occupation. 

Wages  are  paid  to  the  learner,  but  varying  from  $3  a  week  to  $6,  according  to  age, 

fitness,  and  ability.    The  rate  of  increase  is  generally  |1,  $1.50, 

Pay,      rosmons,    ^^^  |2  ^  ^qq\^  yearly  until  one  reaches  permanent  employment  as 

an       pportun  -    ^jj^ftgman  or  designer.    These  earn  on  an  average  from  $800  to 
ties  o  ▼ 

11,500  a  year,  though  exceptional  men  earn  more,  up  to  $2,000  or 

$3,000.     Men  holding  high  positions  in  a  firm,  though  not  members  of  it,  often  have  a 

share  in  the  profits. 

1  Bulletin  No.  5.  The  Architect.  Vocations  for  Boston  Boys.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  of 
Boston.    Ck>pyrlght,  1911,  by  the  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  majority  entering  the  profeaBion  remain  draftsmen  permanently,  at  pay  varying 
from  $20  to  |35  a  week.  Graduates  from  advanced  college  courses  may  earn  $40  a 
week  or  more  in  permanent  employment  as  draftsmen,  after  spending  two  or  three 
years  in  an  office.  The  draftsman  is  sometimes  called  the  architect's  assistant.  Boston 
offices  employ  from  2  or  3  to  25  or  more  draftsmen  in  each. 

The  earnings  of  the  practicing  architect,  who  is  not  working  on  a  salary,  are  variable, 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  or  $10,000  a  year.  A  small  number  of  American  archi- 
tects with  a  national  reputation  earn  greater  sums,  but  comparatively  few  in  the 
profession  receive  more  than  moderate  incomes.  Architectural  receipts  depend  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  building  business,  and  this  in  turn  upon  the  state  of  general 
business.  Again,  the  class  of  contracts  rather  than  their  number  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  An  architect  sometimes  devotes  a  year  or  even  more  to  the  designing 
of  a  single  building,  of  which  he  usually  superintends  the  erection.  The  minimum 
fee,  named  as  professional  and  binding  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  for 
plans,  specifications,  and  superintendence,  is  6  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building, 
and  on  buildings  costing  less  than  $10,000  a  higher  rate  is  usually  chai^d.  The  fee 
for  the  architect's  services  on  small  buildings  is  seldom  less  than  $100,  and  the 
architect  of  a  city  block,  hotel,  or  public  building  may  receive  from  $3,000  to  $25,000 
or  more. 

Many  of  the  best  architects  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  work  under  partnership 
arrangements,  as  firms.  The  firm  gets  a  wider  range  of  clients  when  it  can  offer  expert 
service  in  each  of  the  various  lines  of  the  profession. 

Besides  draftsmen  architects  require  expert  stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  and 
one  of  these  is  often  an  office  manager,  attending  to  the  administration  of  the  office 
routine.  Such  a  position  does  not  require  professional  education  or  training,  but 
business  knowledge  and  executive  ability.  In  a  large  office  of  from  20  to  100  men 
this  position  is  a  responsible  and  well  paid  one. 

Pursuits  allied  to  architecture,  and  in  a  sense  supplementary  to  it,  are  the  design- 
ing and  manufacture  of  furniture,  rugs,  interiors,  and  stained  glass,  mural  painting, 
and  landscape  architecture.     In  recent  years  the  architect  has  found  a  new  and- 
important  field  in  town  and  city  planning.    Members  of  the  profession  are  usually 
included  in  building  commissions,  as  in  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  Commission. 

The  outside  superintendent  is  often  merely  a  capable  draftsman  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  construction  in  all  trades,  and  ability  to  handle  men.  Such  a  man  need 
have  no  especial  training  in  design,  although  experience  will  have  given  him  some 
judgment  in  such  matters.  The  clerk  of  the  works,  or  superintendent  of  construction, 
is  paid  by  the  owner,  but  is  under  the  control  of  the  architect.  Such  men  receive 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500  a  year. 

Architecture  is  a  profession  that  centers  in  cities  and  towns,  and  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  large  cities  in  this  country  has  given  the  American  architect  a  constantly 
enlarging  field  of  activity  and  service. 

A  boy  14  years  old  may  find  a  place  in  office  work  in  this  profession  with  some  oppor- 

t unity  for  learning.    Usually,  however,  a  boy  must  be  at  least 
THe  Boy.  uuaii-    jg  years  of  age,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  become  exclusively  a  drafts- 

ttea,  ana  Tram-    ^^^^^  until  he  is  20.    One  must  have  imagination,  structural  sense, 

Ing  sequirea.  ^^i^w  in  designing  and  drafting,  a  mechanical  or  artistic  cast  of 
mind,  and  judgment.  Good  health  and  habits  and  good  eyesight  are  essential. 
Some  architects  prefer  city  boys  on  account  of  their  acquaintance  with  streets  and 
buildings. 

There  are  two  natural  divisions  in  this  profession,  demanding  two  kinds  of  men. 
First  is  the  artist.  He  is  a  designer,  and  works  indoors  on  plans  for  construction.  He 
must  have  creative  ability,  artistic  feeling,  and  power  to  sketch.  Ho  must  constantly 
study  art  and  architecture.  He  may,  however,  have  but  a  minimum  of  mathematical 
knowledge. 
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The  second  is  the  construction  man  indoors  and  out,  the  superintendent  of  outdoor 
work.  He  must  acquire  a  comprehensive  working  knowledge  of  construction,  of 
the  writing  of  specifications,  and  of  superintending  work.  He  may  have  a  minimum 
of  artistic  feeling  and  ability,  but  he  must  have  a  maximum  of  mathematical  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  of  administrative  ability. 

As  a  rule  architects  are  trained  in  a  professional  school,  after  having  obtained  a  col- 
l^;e  degree,  and  this  study  is  supplemented  by  travel  and  study  abroad;  but  many 
boys  become  good  draftsmen,  and  some  few  good  architects,  with  no  other  school  educa- 
tion than  that  of  the  high  school,  and  no  other  professional  education  but  that 
acquired  in  an  office,  and  through  the  various  evening  classes  and  university  exten- 
sion work. 

In  all  cases  high  school  training  is  required,  yet  this  may  only  make  one  a  drafts- 
man; for  advancement  beyond  this  position  technical  education  is  necessary,  except 
in  cases  of  especial  ability.  Designers  and  practicing  architects  are  nearly  all  gradu- 
ates of  technical  schools  or  collies,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
or  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  at  Harvard .  Many  young  men  in  architects' 
offices,  especially  those  who  have  not  had  a  collie  training,  study  in  evening  classes 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Institute  or  in  the  Architectural  Club.  It  is  a  profession  demand- 
ing constant  study  and  concentration  of  thought  and  endeavor. 

There  are  many  scholarships  in  the  colleges  and  in  connection  with  architectiual 
societies  for  draftsmen  of  marked  ability.  These  afford  opportunities  for  education 
with  tuition  fees  paid,  or  one  or  two  years  of  foreign  travel  and  study  with  all  expenses 
paid. 

A  liberal  education  is  of  the  greatest  value.  Architects  owe  many  of  their  ideas  to 
foreign  examples,  and  the  more  one  is  educated  the  more  he  will  profit  by  travel  and 
study.  Nevertheless  in  this  country  the  capacity  to  oiganize  and  direct  an  office  is 
essential  for  him  who  would  have  charge  of  laige  work.  A  knowledge  of  French  is  an 
advantage,  as  many  books  on  architecture  are  written  in  that  language;  yet  one  needs 
above  all  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Draftsmen  will  need  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  ordinary  construction  or  else  of  historic  ornament,  and  skilled  work 
alone  will  often  not  suffice.  A  student  of  architecture  should  keep  in  touch  with  new 
books  and  magazines,  and  study  the  kinds  and  uses  of  material.  This  knowledge  is 
especially  important  now  when  so  many  new  kinds  of  material  are  coming  into  use. 
Terra  cotta  in  architectural  work  has  an  increasing  interest.  Concrete,  also,  is  a  mate- 
rial whose  structural  and  ornamental  possibilities  are  only  beginning  to  be  understood. 
With  this  multiplying  of  kinds  of  material,  the  student  can  not  afford  to  neglect  the 
subject.  The  conditions  of  practice  in  which  the  client  often  disregards  time  make 
it  necessary  for  the  student  to  learn  to  work  quickly,  yet  he  must  take  care  that  his  work 
appear  finished  rather  than  crude,  and  that  it  show  character  rather  than  copying. 

There  is  but  little  change  in  the  personnel  of  a  firm  from  year  to  year,  and  the  pro- 
-  fession  is  a  life  occupation  for  those  going  into  it. 

comments  01  reo-       Professional  education  is  by  far  the  best;  one  can  not  well  edu- 

:  *  ^    cate  one's  self  for  an  occupation  having  such  high  requirements. 

fession.  ^j,^  complexity  of  modem  life  as  echoed  in  modem  buildings 

is  so  great  that  the  work  of  the  conscientious  architect  is  arduous  and  wearing  in  the 
extreme,  and  its  best  appreciation  comes  laxgely  from  other  architects  and  artists. 

The  architect  has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  be  helpful  in  civic  advance.  He  is 
recognized  by  the  public  as  a  professional  man  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  consequently 
has  a  hearing  which  as  an  artist  alone  he  would  lack.  Though  he  can  not  afford  to  do 
much  real  work  without  fees,  still  by  his  attitude  he  can  in  a  very  marked  way  direct 
public  taste  toward  the  principles  of  good  design  in  city  planning  and  in  civic  art. 
The  architect  can  direct  men's  eyes  so  that  they  too  can  **  dream  dreams  "  of  things 
which  may  be  brought  to  pass. 
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A  boy  must  have  creative  ability  to  become  an  architect,  but  the  boy  who  lovee 

Bketching  or  modeling,  or  work  with  tools,  may  have  the  making 
Suggeitions  from  of  one.  The  capacity  to  think  for  one's  self,  to  plan  work  ahead 
■n  Architect  to  a  and  get  it  done  on  schedule  time,  to  be  prompt,  explicit,  and 
Boy  who  wiahea  thorough — these  are  qualifications  of  prime  importance  in  archi- 
to  eater  the  Pro-  tectuzal  work.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  client  more  readily 
lestion.  appreciates  good  business  methods  than  good  design;  yet  com* 

petition  among  the  best  designera  is  always  keen. 
The  architect  must  be  an  administrator  as  well  as  an  artist.    This  is  a  recent  out- 
growth, but  under  present  conditions  the  student  must  look  forward  to  becoming  a 
partner  in  or  part  of  a  large  concern.    For  this  he  receives  no  training  in  school,  so  if 
'  your  bent  is  for  designing,  and  not  for  handling  men,  try  to  put  through  some  actual 
work  while  studying.    You  will  learn  much  from  your  relations  with  a  client  and  from 
the  trades  that  go  into  the  work.    If  it  be  only  an  ell  to  a  house  or  an  outbuilding,  so 
long  as  the  responsibility  reets  on  you,  do  it.    Have  interests  outside  of  architecture. 
Design  such  things  as  interior  decoration,  draperies,  and  light  fixtures,  or  other 
accessories. 
There  is  no  recipe  for  getting  cl ien ts.    The  best  way  to  get  clients  is  to  deserve  them . 
It  is  not  hard-for  a  bright  boy  to  get  into  an  architect 's  office  as  messenger  or  office 
boy,  with  a  chance  to  make  tracings.    This  is  the  beginning  of  the  average  draftsman- 
ship and  its  relation  to  actual  work  will  be  learned  in  the  office,  and  by  going  out  into 
the  work  itself.    Part  time  in  an  architect's  office  and  part  time  in  a  technical  school 
will  help  a  boy  to  a  thorough  education  in  the  profession ;  but  unless  his  heart  is  in  his 
work  from  the  first,  he  had  better  seek  another  occupation. 

FROM   CENSUS   REFOBT8. 

A. — MassachusetU,  1905:  Selected  occupations  ^  age  periods  for  archittcis,  designers,  drafts- 

tnen,  etc. 


Under  16  yean 

16  to  24  years,  Inclusive 

25  to  44  yean,  inclosjye 

45  to  64  years,  IndusiTe 

65  years  and  over,  and  unlmown. 


Aggregate  number. 


jftaie. 


690 

1,619 

476 

74 


2,650 


Female. 


0 

33 

3 

1 


Total. 


^ 


1,652 

479 

76 


2,006 


B. —  United  States,  1900:  Occupations,  total  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over,  architects, 

designers,  draftsmen,  etc. 


Of  native  parentage 

Of  foreign  parentage 

Aggregate  number, 


Male. 


14,890 
13,628 


28,518 


Female. 


624 
518 


1,042 


Total. 


15,414 
14,146 


29,560 


The  second  group  of  activities  centering  around  the  need  of  securing 
a  sufficient  training  and  educational  equipment  for  the  young  workers 
is  carried  on  in  part  by  personal  conferences  with  parents,  teachers, 
advisers,  and  the  students  themselves,  and  in  part  by  correspond- 
ence, lectures,  and  public  presentation  of  the  facts  whenever  an 
opportunity  can  be  found.    This  purpose  underlies  and  permeates 
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practically  the  whole  work  of  the  bureau,  and  every  line  of  action 
undertaken  either  directly  or  indirectly  forwards  this  end. 

The  third  group  of  activities,  the  organization  of  personal  voca- 
tional counseling,  has  two  aspects:  The  direct  organization  of  voca- 
tional bureaus,  or  committees,  or  other  groups  who  will  undertake 
such  work,  and  the  training,  advising,  or  otherwise  helping  those  who 
are  already  acting  as  vocational  counselors  or  wish  to  fit  themselves 
to  do  so.  The  first  involves  a  large  amount  of  correspondence,  and 
numerous  interviews,  conferences,  etc.  One  interesting  development 
along  this  line  is  the  formation  of  groups  of  employers  to  act  as  indi-  * 
vidual  advisers  to  bureau  applicants  in  regard  to  the  special  trade  or 
occupation  they  are  conducting. 

The  second  line  of  activity,  training  those  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
selves to  give  vocational  guidance,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
course  for  counselors,  conducted  bv  the  director  of  the  bureau.  The 
counselors,  117  in  number,  have  been  appointed  by  the  school  depart- 
ment from  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  school  system.  In  addition, 
teachers  from  surrounding  towns  and  cities  have  attended  the  course. 
This  class  meets  twice  a  month,  and,  besides  the  course  of  lectures 
given  by  the  director,  there  have  been  addresses  upon  various  occu- 
pations by  superintendents  of  factories,  stores,  and  other  estab- 
lishments. 

A  still  more  recent  development  along  this  same  line  is  a  course 
given  for  the  first  time  at  the  1911  session  of  the  Harvard  Summer 
School.  This  was  established  primarily  for  teachers,  and  was 
arranged  under  the  advice  of  the  new  department  of  university 
extension  to  meet  an  apparent  demand  for  persons  competent  to 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  any  given  individual  for  a  particular  vocation. 
To  show  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  training  offered,  the  ofiicial 
announcement  of  the  course  is  here  given  in  full: 

BUMMER   SCHOOL  OF   ABTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

[June  2»- August  10, 1911.] 
Education. 

Vocational  guidance, — The  duties  and  equipment  of  teachers  as 
vocational  counselors;  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational  guid- 
ance— ^Lectures,  reading,  and  conferences.  Ten  lectures,  beginninjg 
Friday,  July  7,  and  continuing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days at  4  p.  m.,  for  three  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  present  demand  for  competent  advice  to  young 
people  concerning  vocations  appropriate  to  their  opportunities  •and 
capacity,  and  because  of  the  increased  responsibility  thus  put  upon 
school  teachers  and  others,  this  course  nas  been  provided.  The 
lectures  will  aim  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  new  movement,  and  to 
guide  the  students  to  an  understanding  of  sound  principles  in  giving 
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vocational  counsel  and  to  the  best  sources  of  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  effective  work. 

Besides  the  lectures  there  will  be  conferences  for  informal  dis- 
cussion; regular  reading  will  be  expected  of  all  who  take  the  course; 
and  an  examination  wiU  be  held. 

Outline  of  lettwes, 

1.  Elements  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

2.  The  necessity  of  vocational  guidance^  as  recognized  in  various 
countries. 

3.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  school  system. 

a.  The  public  schools. 

h.  Guidance  and  private  philanthropy. 

4.  The  duties  and  equipment  of  the  vocational  counselor. 

5.  How  to  btudy  the  vocations. 

6.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  problem  of  employment. 

7.  The  foundations  of  vocational  efficiency — educational,  economic, 
and  personal. 

8.  The  employer's  point  of  view  in  vocational  guidance. 

9.  Social  gains  through  vocational  guidance. 

10.  Summary  of  the  course,  and  cautions. 

The  fourth  line  of  activity,  the  direct  giving  of  advice  in  cansulta^ 
tion,  is  naturally  carried  on  informally.  The  purpose  is  to  be  of 
service  to  all  who  have  a  vocational  problem  or  difficulty.  This  pre- 
supposes a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  all  forms  of  occupation,  and 
that  this  may  be  available  when  needed  every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  active  cooperation  of  employers,  organized  labor,  teachers,  pub- 
lic officials,  social  workers,  vocational  counselors,  and  such  other 
people  in  the  community  as  can  render  the  service  this  work  of 
vocational  guidance  requires. 

It  will  be  seed  that  the  work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  is  exceedingly 
varied  and  comprehensive,  but  it  docs  not  come  into  direct  contact 
with  the  future  worker  until  he  is  himself  beginning  to  think  about 
his  future  employment,  which,  too  often,  is  not  until  he  is  upon  the 
point  of  leaving  school.  Two  other  agencies  strive  to  turn  the 
thought  of  both  pupils  and  parents  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice 
before  the  immediate  need  arises  for  doing  so  and  to  prepare  the 
child  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  aid  the  Vocation  Bureau  stands 
ready  to  give.  The  first  of  these  is  the  committee  on  vocational 
direction. 

OOXUTTXE  ON  VOCATIONAL  DIBXOTION  OF  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL 

BOABP. 

In  June,  1909,  the  school  committee  requested  the  cooperation  of 
the  Vocation  Bureau,  and  provided  through  appointment  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools^  a  committee  on  vocational  direction  com- 
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posed  of  six  members  of  the  teaching  force.  This  committee,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Vocation  Bureau,  has  developed  and 
made  effective  a  general  interest  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Boston 
schools.  Mass  meetings  were  first  held  to  interest  the  teachers,  a 
vocational  counselor  or  a  conmiittee  of  counselors  was  appointed  for 
each  school,  and  a  series  of  lectures  and  addresses  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  parents  as  well  as  children. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  measures  was  the  appointment 
of  the  vocation  counselors,  as  this  placed  in  each  school  a  responsible 
official  or  committee,  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  and  already 
familiar  with  the  children,  ready  to  advise  and  help  at  the  time  both 
parents  and  children  most  need  advice  and  are  most  aware  of  their 
need.  These  counselors  are  teachers  already  engaged  in  the  schools, 
who  undertake  the  vocational  work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties. 

A  very  practical  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  vocational  coun- 
selors in  helping  to  select  the  grammar  school  graduates  who  shall 
be  admitted  to  some  of  the  more  popular  specialized  high  schools, 
where  the  applicants  for  admission  outnumber  the  capacity  of  the 
schools.  Through  meetings  with  the  principals  and  visits  to  the 
schools  the  vocational  advisers  of  the  grammar  schools  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  special  work  done  in  each  high  school  and  the 
kind  of  boy  or  girl  to  whom  it  was  best  adapted.  Their  work  as 
teachers  in  the  grammar  schools  had  already  given  them  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  graduates,  to  which  they  added  consultation  with 
the  parents  and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  child's  ability.  They  were 
therefore  exceptionaUy  well  qualified  to  judge  what  pupils  out  of  the 
overnumerous  list  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  schools  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  matter  was  left  to  their  decision.  This  plan  was  used 
in  1910  to  decide  admissions  both  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  latter  a  school  for  girls 
only. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  already  referred  to,  the  committee 
devised  a  vocational  record  card  on  which  all  the  graduates  of  the 
elementary  schools  were  to  be  registered.  These  cards  were  to  be 
sent  forward  in  the  fall  to  the  high  schools  the  pupils  had  entered  and 
were  to  be  revised  twice  during  the  high-school  course.  '*The  value 
of  the  card  record,"  explained  the  committee,  '4s  not  so  much  in  the 
registering  of  certain  data  as  in  the  results  of  the  process  of  getting 
these.  The  effect  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  pupil,  teacher,  and 
parent  is  excellent  and  makes  an  admirable  beginning  in  the  plan  of 
vocational  direction/'* 

1  Report  of  Committee  on  Vocational  Diiection,  1909-10. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  vocational  card  thus  used : 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  RECORD  CARD. 

Name ;  8chool  and  clasa 

Date  birth 

Parent's  name , 

Residence ', 

Parents'  plans  for  pupil 

Pupil  excels  in  or  likes  what  subjects? 

Pupil  fsdls  in  or  dislikes  what  subjects? 

Physiaue. ..-...;  Pupil's  plan?  (a  trade,  a  profession,  business) 

Attend  school,  or  work  next  year? 

What  school? 

Intend  to  graduate  from  that  school? • 

After  high  school,  what? 

[College— Tech.— Normal— Evg.  High— Trade  Bch.  or  8peo.  Bch.] 

HIGH  SCHOOL  VOCATIONAL  RECORD  CARD. 

Pirat  year  {Oct.  1). 

Name From School 

En  tered 

Object  in  attending  high  school? 

{Normal 
Technical 
College 

Preparing  for  business,  trade,  cr  profession? 

Greatest  aptitude 


Third  year  (Oct.  1). 


Have  you  changed  plans  since  first  year? 
If  60,  what  are  they?. 


A  special  effort  is  made  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  older  pupils  to 
the  subject  .of  vocational  choice.  In  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
for  instance,  courses  of  lectures  are  given  concerning  conditions  in 
Boston  as  shown  by  careful  investigations.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  school  is  permeated  with  the  idea  of  choosing  wisely  some 
particular  business.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to  fit  the  boy 
for  a  commercial  career,  but  to  find  that  particular  career  to  which 
he  seems  best  adapted. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  process  of  placing  each  boy,  a  system  of 
summer  apprenticeships  has  been  established  and  a  vocational 
adviser  has  charge  of  the  work  of  finding  employment  for  boys  during 
the  summer  in  the  business  houses  of  the  city.  The  business  men, 
through  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  cooperated  heartily 
in  the  plan.  They  agree  to  give  the  boys  the  best  possible  chance  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  demonstrate  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  it.  In  particular  they  agree  not  to  retain  a  boy  in 
their  employ  after  school  opens  in  September,  even  though  he  has 
shown  special  aptitude  for  the  work  assigned  him.  By  this  plan  the 
business  men  gain  a  practical  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the  school, 
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and  the  boys  obtain  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  their  school  tasks 
to  commercial  life. 

In  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  a  position  with  the  title  of  *  'vocational 
assistant "  has  been  created.  The  regulations  of  the  school  committee 
provide  that  one  such  vocational  assistant  shall  be  appointed  for  each 
one  hundred  girls  in  the  school. 

The  vocational  assistant  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
conditions  in  the  trades  taught  by  the  school  in  order  that  it  may 
adapt  its  courses  to  the  exact  needs  of  these  particular  businesses,  and 
also  in  order  to  provide  accurate  and  up-to-date  information  for  the 
use  of  parents  and  pupils.  The  vocational  assistant  is  further  charged 
with  the  duty  of  securing  positions  for  graduates  of  the  school,  and  of 
keeping  track  of  the  girls  placed  -^dth  reference  to  their  success  in 
their  chosen  occupation.  When  a  girl  finds  that  she  is  in  a  position 
which  ofTers  no  chance  for  advancement,  the  vocational  assistant  is 
usually  on  hand  to  encourage  and  assist,  to  advise  her  return  to  the 
school,  or  to  procure  other  employment  wherein  there  is  greater 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  living  wage. 

THE  BOSTON  HOKE  AND  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  differs  from  the  committee  on  vocational  direction 
in  being  a  private  instead  of  an  official  body,  and  in  taking  up  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance  as  only  one  of  its  activities.  The 
purpose  of  the  association  is  to  secure  the  closest  possible  cooperation 
between  parents  and  teachers  in  all  that  concerns  the  children's 
welfare.  For  the  coming  year  its  plan  is  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  educational  and  vocational  ambitions  of  parents  for  their  children 
and  to  discover  how  far  these  ambitions  are  based  on  knowledge  and 
on  possible  opportunities  to  realize  them.  The  following  list  of 
questions  vnil  be  sent  out  to  the  parents  of  children  in  various  schools : 

Questionnaire  for  parents  of  high  sdhool  pupils. 

1.  Are  you  going  to  send  your  boy  (or  girl)  to  collie? 

2.  If  so,  what  college,  and  why  ? 

3.  Have  you  in  view  any  occupation  for  wliicli  you  wish  to  train 
your  boy  (or  girl)  ?  ^ 

4.  Wnat  occupation  do  you  think  your  boy  (or  ^irl)  is  most 
adapted  to  ?  Has  your  boy  (or  girl)  received  any  trainmg  in  prepa- 
ration for  this  occupation  ? 

Questionnaire  for  parents  of  children  in  the  eighth  grade. 

1.  Are  3'^ou  intending  to  send  your  boy  (or  girl)  to  liigh  school? 

2.  If  so,  what  high  school,  and  why  ? 

3.  Have  you  in  view  any  occupation  for  wliich  you  wish  to  train 
your  boy  (or  <^rl)  ? 

4.  What  occupation  do  you  think  your  boy  (or  girl)  is  most 
adapted  to?  Has  your  boy  (or  girl)  received  any  training  in  prepl^- 
ration  for  this  occupation  ? 
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With  the  above  information  in  hand  the  association  will  determine 
the  kind  of  lectures  and  conferences  to  organize  for  the  yarious 
parents'  associations. 

To  aid  in  this  purpose  a  lecture  bureau  has  been  formed,  which  has 
prepared  a  list  of.  competent  speakers  wlio  are  specially  interested  in 
the  problem  of  vocational  guidance. 

THS  0IRL8  TXADB  SDUCATIOH  UEAOUX  OF  BOSTON. 

The  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  like  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  by  no  means  confines  its  activities  to  vocational  guid- 
ance,  but  nevertheless  an  important  part  of  its  work  is  along  such 
lines.  It  is  makmg  a  careful  study  of  the  opportunities  open  to 
girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  who  leave  school  to  become 
wage  earners  and  of  the  difficulties  in  their  way.  A  considerable 
number  of  girls  on  leaving  school  take  the  first  work  they  can 
find  regardless  of  the  advantages  or  defects  of  that  particular 
occupation,  their  own  fitness  for  it,  or  its  possibiUties  for  the 
future.  Often  neither  they  nor  their  friends  have  any  knowledge  or 
experience  which  would  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  on  these 
points.  Consequently  unless  there  is  some  outside  agency  to  help 
and  guide,  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which  they  make  their  entrance 
into  industrial  life  is  inevitable,  but  its  results  are  none  the  less 
unfortunate.  Finding  themselves  in  occupations  for  which  they  have 
no  special  fitness,  and  which  offer  no  chances  for  advancement,  they 
become  discouraged  and  dissatisfied,  or  come  to  look  upon  their  work 
as  hopeless  drudgery,  to  be  gone  through  with  as  mechanically  as  may 
be.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is  desirable  to  aid  these  girls  to 
choose  occupations  which  instead  of  retarding  their  development 
will  tend  to  increase  their  general  efficiency. 

As  a  first  step  in  this  process,  the  league  aims  to  procure  and  make 
generally  accessible  full  information  about  industrial  openings  for 
girls.  To  gain  this  it  investigates  all  occupations  in  which  young 
girls  are  employed,  paying  special  attention  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  girls  must  work,  the  wages  at  which  they  must  begin,  the 
possibiUties  of  advancement,  the  character  of  the  work,  whether 
seasonal  or  steady,  etc.  On  the  other  side  they  investigate  quite  as 
carefully  what  qualities  of  mind  and  body  a  girl  needs  for  success  in 
a  given  occupation,  what  general  education  and  preUminary  training 
is  required;  where  these  may  be  obtained,  how  soon,  if  her  work  is 
satisfactory,  she  may  expect  advancement,  and  what  is  the  best  she 
can  attain  if  she  keeps  on  steadily  in  her  chosen  vocation.  As  this 
information  is  gathered,  the  league  strives  to  make  it  available  by 
means  of  lectures,  printed  statements,  classes,  and  other  methods. 
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In  addition  to  this  work  of  securing  and  disseminating  information, 
the  league  conducts  a  vocation  office  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  girb 
who  must  take  up  some  employment  after  leaving  school.  The  pur- 
pose is  not  so  much  to  find  work  for  a  girl  as  to  help  her  decide  for 
what  particular  work  she  is  best  fitted  and  to  advise  and  aid  her  in 
seeming  this  work.  Like  other  agencies  for  vocational  guidancCi 
the  league  endeavors  to  keep  the  girk  from  leaving  school  early  or 
without  a  good  general  training,  but  when  this  training  has  been 
secured,  or  when  the  leaving  is  inevitable,  it  tries  to  do  away  with 
the  period  of  undirected  experimentation  and  to  place  the  girl  at 
once  where  she  can  stay  and  develop  with  her  work.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  place  a  girl  at  once  in  the  right  position,  so  the  league 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  for  a  year  or  more  with  each  girl  it  coun- 
sels, in  order  to  aid  during  the  shifting  process — ^if  shifting  proves 
necessary — and  to  make  sure  that  she  is  finally  placed  in  an  employ- 
ment to  which  she  is  adapted  and  which  affords  a  Uving  wage. 

By  these  twojines  of  activity — ^first,  by  a  study  of  industries,  dis- 
covering and  making  known  what  opportunities  are  open  to  girls,  and 
next,  by  following  the  girls  as  they  leave  school  and  thus  learning 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  securing  the  right  kind  of  work — ^it 
is  hoped  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  will  suggest  what 
more  can  be  done  by  the  schools,  by  outside  agencies,  or  by  further 
legislation,  to  lessen  the  present  number  of  maladjustments  and  to 
improve  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  girl  wage  earners. 

The  league  has  pubUshed  10  bulletins  as  follows:  "Telephone 
Operating,"  "Bookbinding,"  "Stenography  and  Typewriting,"  "Nur- 
sery Maid,"  "Dressmaking,"  "Millinery,"  "Straw  Hat  Making," 
"Manicuring  and  Hair  Dressing,"  "Nursing,"  and  "Salesmanship." 

This  series  of  bulletins  has  the  same  basis  of  study  as  those  for 
boys  and  is  presented  in  the  same  simple  manner.  Those  relating 
to  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  bookbinding  are  reproduced  in  full,  by 
permission,  in  the  following  pages: 
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DBX88MAKXN0.1 

.    While  the  term  *'  dressmaking ''  covers  in  a  broad  sense  the  making  of  all  sorts  of 

dresses,  certain  kinds  of  dressmaking  are  excluded  when  one 

Nature    of    the    speaks  of  learning  the  dressmaking  trade.    The  majority  of  the 

Work.  workers  in  factories  where  ready-made  dresses  are  produced  can 

hardly  be  called  dressmakers,  as  very  few  of  them  understand  the 

making  of  a  complete  dress,  but  only  know  how  to  perform  some  special  part. 

In  the  generally  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  a  dressmaker  is  one  who  understands 
the  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of  dresses  sufficiently  well  to  practice  it  as  a  trade, 
and  not  one  who  merely  knows  how  to  make  her  own  dresses.  Dressmakers  work  at 
their  trade,  however,  in  very  different  ways,  some  going  out  by  the  day  to  make 
dresses;  others  working  in  their  own  homes,  either  alone  or  with  a  small  number  of 
helpers;  and  still  others  running  independent  establishments  which  employ  large 
groups  of  workers. 

A  girl  can  begin  to  learn  the  dressmaking  trade  at  14  years  of  age  if  she  wishes, 

and  the  opportunities  for  training  divide  themselves  into  several 
Training  Be-    classes  in  accordance  with  her  aim. 

quired  and  How       1.  If  she  expects  to  master  the  trade  and  become  an  inde- 

Secured.  pendent  dressmaker  going  out  by  the  day,  she  ought  to  spend 

from  three  to  four  years  in  preparation.  A  girl  could  hardly  hope 
to  make  a  success  of  daywork  until  she  was  18  or  20  years  of  age,  as  she  would  be 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources  and  should  therefore  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
her  trade.    Such  training  might  be  secured  in  three  different  ways: 

(a)  By  taking  a  three  or  four  year  trade  course  in  sewing  and  dressmaking  at  a 
technical  institution.'  While  requirements  for  entrance  to  technical  schools  differ, 
the  minimum  is  usually  16  years  of  age  and  previous  high-school  training. 

(6)  By  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  shop  where  one  could  be  taught  every  branch 
of  the  trade  and  have  sufficient  practice  to  master  each  part.  To  accomplish  much 
in  this  way  a  girl  should  be  fairly  mature,  should  have  had  considerable  previous 
experience  in  general  sewing,  and  should  spend  at  least  a  year  in  a  shop  before 
attempting  to  do  independent  daywork. 

(c)  By  taking  short  courses  in  special  dressmaking  schools  or  classes  where  drafting 
and  fitting  is  taught,  while  at  the  same  time  gaining  general  practice  in  the  making 
of  dresses  by  working  in  a  dressmaking  shop  for  several  years.  Brief  courses  in 
drafting  and  fitting  must  be  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  practice  in  order  to 
be  of  any  value. 

2.  If  a  girl  desires  to  enter  the  trade  as  a  beginner,  with  a  view  either  to  working 
at  the  trade  or  to  becoming  a  skilled  dressmaker  at  some  indefinite  future  time, 
several  different  possibilities  are  open  to  her: 

(a)  She  can  take  a  course  at  the  trade  school,  where  about  two-thirds  of  her  day 
will  be  given  to  trade  practice  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  given  to  other  studies 
which  are  closely  related  to  her  trade,  and  which  will  help  to  make  her  a  better 
worker.  For  entrance  to  this  school  a  girl  need  not  be  a  graduate  of  grammar  school, 
but  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  while  it  is  desirable  for  her  to  remain  two  years, 
she  can  take  a  shorter  course  if  this  seems  best  for  her. 

1  Bulletin  No.  5.  Dressmaking.  Vocations  for  Boston  Olrla.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Office  for  Girls. 
Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Olrls  Trade  Education  League,  Boston,  Mass. 

*Suoh  institutions  are  usually  private  and  the  expense  for  tuition  Is  lalrly  high.  Pratt  InsUtute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Drezel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  examples  of  this  kind. 
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{b)  She  can  po  to  the  Practical  Arts  High  School  where  the  course  extends  over 
four  years,  and  where  a  smaller  number  of  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  dressmaking 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  other  studies.  Graduation  from  grammar  school 
is  required  for  entrance. 

(c)  It  is  possible  also  for  a  girl  who  has  a  good  deal  of  natural  ability  in  sewing  to 
start  with  a  dressmaker  at  the  age  of  14  or  15  at  a  small  wage  and  gradually  learn  the 
trade  in  this  way. .  The  opportunities  for  this  are  not  great,  however,  as  dressmaking 
establishments  are  demanding  trained  helpers  and  are  apt  to  give  a  young  and  inex- 
perienced girl  little  to  do  besides  running  errands.  The  prospects  for  the  average 
girl  in  thus  working  up  her  trade  are  not  as  bright  as  though  she  had  taken  previous 
training. 

To  be  a  dressmaker  a  girl  should  have  good  eyesight,  a  good  sense  of  color,  and  an 

ability  to  use  her  hands  readily.    She  should  be  able  to  apply 
The  Olrl:  Quail-    herself  steadily  and  be  fairly  quick  in  her  movements.    Neatness 
licatloiis    Be-    of  person  is  also  essential  for  success,  and  a  girl  who  dislikes  sewing 
quired.  either  by  hand  or  machine,  or  who  can  not  endure  close -confine- 

ment, should  not  consider  entering  the  dressmaking  trade. 
Girls  who  have  sufficient  training  to  go  out  by  the  day  can  command  from  $1.50  to 

$3.50  or  more  per  day,  dependent  upon  their  experience  and  the 

Positions  and    quality  of  work  which  they  can  do.    The  more  usual  wage  for 

Pay.  those  who  are  beginning  to  work  up  the  trade  is  $1.50  to. $2,  and 

this  generally  includes  luncheon  and  dinner. 

In  dressmaking  shops  positions  and  pay  are  somewhat  variable.    In  most  of  the 

shops  which  are  large  enough,  however,  the  work  is  subdivided  so  that  girls  specialize 

more  or  less  on  some  part  of  the  dress.    Aside  from  the  head  person  (who  usually  does 

all  the  planning  and  cutting)  there  are: 

1.  Waist  drapers — who  fashion  the  waist  in  accordance  with  the  chosen  style.  These 
are  paid  from  $12  to  $25  per  week,  and  sometimes  in  the  larger  and  more  select  places 
expert  waist  drapers  got  as  much  as  $35  and  $40  a  week. 

2.  Waist  finishers — who  take  the  waist  after  it  is  modeled  and  complete  it.  These 
receive  from  $6  to  $10  a  week,  and  are  gradually  working  up  to  the  position  of  draper. 

3.  Sleeve  makers — who  fashion  and  make  the  sleeves.  The  head  sleeve  girl  usually 
gets  from  $12  to  $15  and  her  helpers  get  from  $6  to  $8. 

4.  Embroiderers  and  collar  makers— who  are  able  to  put  in  fancy  stitches  according 
to  the  prevailing  stylas.    These  also  receive  from  $6  to  $12. 

5.  Skirt  makers  and  finishers — who  attend  to  skirts  only  and  who  receive  from  $6  to 
$12  and  $15  a  week.    The  head  skirt  girl  usually  gets  $12  or  $15  and  sometimes  more. 

If  a  shop  is  large  enough  there  is  also  an  errand  girl,  who  delivers  orders  and  performs 

other  minor  duties;  a  shopper,  who  goes  to  the  stores'  for  trimmings  and  materials 

t  o  ma t  eh  samples' ;  and  often  also,  a  girl  who  assists  at  the  fittings,  attends  to  the  order  of 

tlie  room,  and  performs  other  minor  duties.   These  girls  are  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  week. 

The  demtuid  for  girls  in  dressmaking  establishments  is  very  great,  and  those  who 

have  had  training  can  alwaj-s  secure  positions.    There  is,  too, 

Opportunities     for  every  opportunity  for  advancement,  as  a  girl  who  has  ability  can 

Xmployment  and  look  forward  to  mastering  the  trade  step  by  step  until  she  is  manager 

Advancement,      of  her  own  establishment,  earning  anywhere  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  or 

more  a  vear.  As  a  rule  advancement  is  more  easilv  secured  if  a 
girl  re<^eives  a  general  training,  such  as  that  given  at  a  trade  school,  before  she  enters 
a  shop.  In  this  way  she  understands  how  to  work  on  different  part^  of  the  dres^,  so 
that  even  though  her  work  is  confined  to  waists,  sleeves,  or  skirts  at  first,  she  can  more 
readily  adv'anco  from  one  position  to  another,  and  so  gradually  gain  experience  which 
enables  her  to  master  the  entire  trade. 
It  is  usually  bettor  for  a  \-oung  girl  who  has  had  only  a  trade-school  training  or  less 
'  go  into  a  small  shop  at  first,  where  the  work  is  not  too  specialized  and  subdivided. 
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as  here  she  Aas  greater  variety  given  her  and  bo  advances  much  more  rapidly,  even 
though  ahe  may  not  earn  quite  as  much  at  first. 
Conditions  in  dressmaking  shops  vary  greatly.     In  the  large  shops  which  are  subject 

to  factory  inspection,  the  laws  regarding  working  hours  are  fairly 
Gondittoiis  of  the   well  adhered  to.    The  hours  are  usually  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
Woilc.  with  one-half  hour  for  luncheon,  and  the  work  is  continuous  for  the 

entire  six  days  of  the  week.  In  the  dressmaking  departments  of 
Ihe  large  stores  these  are  somewhat  less,  often  not  more  than  eight  or  eight  aild  one- 
half  hours  per  day.  In  small  shops,  often  conducted  in  the  homes'  of  the  employers, 
the  hours  afe  apt  to  be  irregular  and,  as  these  places  are  not  well  inspected,  the  laws 
are  frequently  broken  through  ignorance,  and  girls  are  required  to  work  overtime. 

The  seasons  are  no  less  variable  than  the  hours.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
dressmaking  is  fairly  steady  for  about  nine  months  of  the  year,  there  being  approxi- 
mately two  dull  months  in  summer  and  one  in  winter.  In  the  dressmaking  depart- 
ments of  the  large  stores,  the  seasons  are  apt  to  be  pretty  steady,  while  in  small 
shops  the  busy  seasons  last  from  9  to  10  months. 
1.  A  girl  should  like  to  sew  and  have  a  real  aptitude  for  it,  as  these  qualities  are 

necessary  for  success, 
fr  2.  General  school  training  is  greatly  to  a  girPs  advantage,  as  a 

At-   w      Ai      E    knowledge  of  English,  of  business  accounting,  and  of  design  will 
__  -  .  be  especially  useful  m  building  up  a  good  custom  and  becoming 

a  successful  dressmaker. 

3.  If  only  a  short  time  can  be  devoted  to  training,  a  year  or  two  spent  at  the  trade 
school  will  prepare  a  girl  to  take  a  good  position  in  a  shop  with  &ir  wages  and  a 
chance  for  promotion. 

4.  If  a  longer  time  can  be  given  to  training  for  dressmaking,  a  four-year  course  taken 
at  the  Practical  Arts  High  School  will  prepare  a  girl  for  entrance  to  the  trade  and 
give  her  much  general  useful  knowledge  besides,  especially  in  the  line  of  cooking  and 
household  art. 

5.  If  a  girl  who  desires  to  learn  dressmaking  must  begin  to  earn  money  as  soon  as  she 
has  completed  her  compulsory  schooling,  it  would  be  advisable  for  her  to  enter  a  small 
dressmaking  shop  or  get  a  chance  to  sew  with  a  dressmaker  who  works  at  home.  In  a 
small  shop  she  is  more  likely  to  have  different  kinds  of  work  thrust  upon  her  and  so 
gradually  learn  her  trade.  Progress,  however,  is  apt  to  be  much  more  difficult  and 
slow  for  a  girl  who  has  not  had  previous  training,  and  her  success  is  much  more  a  matter 
of  chance. 

« 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT. 

No  report  has  been  given  by  the  State  or  city  board  of  health  on  conditions  of 
work  in  dressmaking. 

FROM  SPECIAL  REPORTS  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES  CENSUS. 

Statistics  of  women  at  worh^  1900. 

At  the  Twelfth  Census  338,144  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  in  continental  United 
States  were  reported  as  dressmakers.  They  formed  97.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons — ^men,  women,  and  children — engaged  in  that  occupation. 

Of  the  other  occupations  which  furnished  employment  to  at  least  5,000  women  > 
two — that  of  servant  and  waitress  and  that  of  agricultural  laborer — contained  a  larger 
number  than  the  occupation  of  dressmaker;  but  in  none  was  the  percentage  of  the 
total  formed  by  women  higher. 

In  addition  to  dressmakers,  138,724  women  16  years  of  age  and  over  were  classified 
as  seamstresses  and  they  formed  91.9  percent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  included 
in  that  occupation;  but  the  figures  are  misleading,  as  the  census  returns  included 
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workeiB  of  various  typee,  from  women  working  in  sweatshops  to  those  gi^g  out  to  do 
sewing  by  the  day. 

As  would  be  expected,  dressmaking  is  most  important  for  working  women  of  French 
parentage  *  *  *.  Among  most  of  the  other  European  nationalities,  also,  the  per- 
centage of  female  breadwinners  who  were  dressmakers  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
(^rresponding  percentage  for  the  native  white  of  native  parentage.  The  marked 
endency  of  the  women  of  these  nationalities  to  enter  the  occupation  may  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  dressmaking  has  for  years  been  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  public-school  training  of  girls  in  many  countries  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

FROM  THE   MASSACHUSETTS  CENSUS:   SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  1905. 

A. — Age  periods  for  dressmakers. 


The  State, 

Boston. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under  16  yean 

38 

2,875 

10,283 

4,565 

489 

38 

2,886 

10,306 

4,569 

489 

16 

1.142 

3,284 

1,144 

125 

16 

16  to  24  years.  Inclusive 

11 
23 

4 

10 

20 

3 

1,152 
3,304 
1.147 

25  to  44  veaFB.  Inclusive 

45  to  64  Tears.  Inclusive 

fA  yefti^  and  OVf  r.  and  imknown , 

125 

38 

18,250 

18,288 

33 

6,711 

5,744 

B. — Age  periods  for  seamstresses. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  24  years,  inclusive 

25  to  44  years.  Inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  Inclusive 

65  years  and  over,  and  unknown 

Aggregate  number 


The  State. 


Males. 


9 
36 
43 
11 

5 


104 


Females. 


47 

1,344 

2,214 

1,293 

296 


5,194 


Total. 


56 

1.380 

2,267 

1,304 

301 


5,298 


Boston. 


Males. 


2 

70 

74 

4 

1 


151 


Females. 


37 

1,106 

1,116 

483 

81 


2,823 


Total. 


39 

1.176 

1,190 

487 

82 


2,974 


In  the  above  tables  the  figures  given  for  seamstresses  in  the  State  are  for  seamstresses 
classified  separately  from  necktie  and  neckwear  makers,  shirtwaist,  skirt,  and  wrapper 
makers,  and  underwear  makers.  Seamstresses  in  Boston,  however,  are  placed  in 
one  class,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  if  any  or  how  many  of  these  are  workers  in  factories 
on  ready-made  clothing  and  how  many  are  seamstresses  doing  work  at  home  or  going 
out  by  the  day. 

REFERENCES. 

The  fashionable  dressmaker.  Drysdale,  William.  (Helps  for  ambitious  girls.  N.Y., 
Crowell,  1900,  xxxv,  xxxvi,  pp.  427-40.)*  »  5589.180 

The  needle  trades.  Butler,  Elizabeth  B.  (Women  and  the  trades.  N.  Y.,  Charities 
Publication  Committee,  1909,  vi,  vii,  pp.  101-140.)»  *  3563.307.4 

A  study  of  women  in  seasonal  trades,  with  special  reference  to  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  machine  operating.  (In  preparation  by  the  research  department  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  to  be  published  in  the  fall  of  1911.) 

1  Copies  in  Reference  Library,  Vocation  Office. 
*  Boston  Public  Library  number. 
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While  the  term  ' 'millinery"  is  sometimes  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  cover  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  hats,  it  is  not  generally  so  understood. 
Nature  of  the  Work.      In  considering  the  millinery  trade  certain  lines  of  work  are 

therefore  excluded.  These  are,  first,  the  pressed  hats  made  in 
straw  or  felt  and  sold  untrinmied,  and,  second,  the  so-called  ready-to-wear  trimmed 
hats.  The  making  and  trimming  of  these  hats,  are  trades  by  themselves  and  the 
work  is  usually  confined  to  large  factories  where  much  of  it  is  done  by  machinery. 

The  millinery  trade  is  more  conmionly  spoken  of  in  connection  with  custom  mil- 
linery and  means  rather  the  mastering  of  all  the  steps  which  go  into  the  designingi 
making,  and  trinmiing  of  hats  to  suit  the  tastes  of  individual  customers.    This  work 
is  carried  on  in  special  millinery  shops  and  in  millinery  departments  of  large  stores. 
Millinery  requires  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  sewing  and  measurement,  and 

the  different  processes  in  learning  the  trade  are  these: 
Processes.  A  beginner  is  first  taught  to  make  bands  or  bandeaux,  which 

are  sewed  into  the  inside  of  the  crown  in  order  to  make  the  hat 
fit  the  head,  and  to  make  and  sew  in  the  linings.  Next  she  is  taught  to  make  frames 
of  both  wire  and  buckram  and  to  cover  them  with  whatever  material  the  hat  is  to 
be  made — ^velvet,  silk,  chifTon,  lace,  or  straw,  as  the  case  may  be.  Up  to  this  point 
the  millinery  worker  is  known  as  a  maker,  which  means  that  she  is  able  to  prepare  the 
hat  ready  for  the  trimming.  This  might  seem  comparatively  simple  if  frames  were 
always  the  same  shape  and  always  covered  in  the  same  way,  but  since  they  are  made 
in  almost  every  possible  shape  and  size  the  skill  required  in  hat  making  is  consider- 
able. In  some  seasons  the  velvet  or  silk  must  be  fitted  on  perfectly  smooth,  requir- 
ing the  most  careful  planning  and  handling  in  order  that  there  shall  be  no  wrinkles 
and  that  every  seam  shall  come  in  the  right  place.  In  other  seasons  hats  are  draped, 
and  the  maker  must  understand  how  to  plan  her  material  and  put  it  on  in  graceful 
folds.  Again,  in  other  seasons,  facings  and  crowns  are  shirred  or  plaited^  and  so  the 
art  of  the  maker  is  one  which  requires  great  skill  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  next 
process  in  millinery  is  that  of  trimming — sewing  on  the  flowers,  feathers,  or  other  orna- 
ments. Above  the  trimmer  is  the  designer,  who  creates  original  models  in  accordance 
with  suggestions  gained  from  Paris  in  regard  to  shape,  nmterials,  color  combinations, 
and  trimmings. 

In  general,   it  may  be  said  that    there   are  three  distinct  kinds  of    work  in 

the  millinery  trade  for  which  girls  may  prepare: 
Positions  and  Pay.       1.  The  position  of  maker,  in  which  the  steps  of  progress  are — 

(a)  An  apprenticeship,  acquired  either  by  training  in  a  trade 
school  or  by  giving  from  six  months  to  a  year  in  a  millinery  shop  without  pay  and 
from  which  a  girl  advances  to— 

(6)  An  assistant  maker  or  helper,  in  which  she  starts  with  from  $3  to  $4  and  is  raised 
to  $5  or  $6  within  a  year  or  two,  if  she  is  an  average  worker. 

(c)  A  maker,  in  which  a  girl  earns  from  |8  to  $12  and  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  hats  are  prepared  ready  for  the  trimmer. 

2.  The  position  of  trimmer,  which  usually  requires  previous  training  in  making 
but  which  demands  more  originality  and  artistic  ability.  Trimmers  get  from  1 15  to 
$25  a  week,  and  sometimes  higher. 

3.  The  position  of  designer,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  trimming  in  the  larger 
establishments  only,  and  which  pays  from  $25  to  $40  or  more  a  week. 

1  BulIeUn  No.  6.  Millinery.  Vocations  for  Boston  Qirls.  Issued  by  the  Vocation  Office  for  Qlrla. 
Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Qfa-ls  Trade  Education  League,  Boston,  liass. 
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While  the  millinery  trade  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  girls  who  have  ability, 

there  are  certain  difficulties  which  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
Conditions  of  the  by  every  girl  before  she  decides  to  enter  the  trade. 

Work.  1.  The  seasons  are  short,  and  although  in  some  establishments 

they  are  longer  than  in  others,  because  the  millinery  workers  may 
be  assigned  to  other  duties  when  the  millinery  trade  is  dnll,  yet  in  general  the 
millinery  seasons  are  not  longer  than  14  weeks  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall, 
making  not  more  than  28  weeks  of  employment  during  the  year  for  a  large  percent- 
age of  those  employed  in  the  trade.  These  short  seasons  are  particularly  difficult  for 
beginners,  who  are  rardy  earning  more  than  $8  a  week  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
who  are  apt  to  be  the  first  to  be  laid  off  when  trade  becomes  slack. 

As  a  girl  advances  in  the  trade  to  earn  $12  or  $15  a  week  the  short  seasons  are  not 
ao  difficult  for  her,  as  her  aven^  weekly  earnings  may  amount  to  from  $6.50  to  $8,  or 
as  much  as  she  would  be  earning  in  many  other  occupations  where  the  work  was  less 
interesting  and  where  she  was  employed  every  week  in  the  year. 

The  clever  worker  can  usually  find  employment  for  at  least  a  part  of  her  dull  sea- 
sons at  another  occupation,  and  if  this  is  of  the  right  sort  it  tends  to  make  her  all  the 
more  efficient  as  a  milliner.  Ihiring  the  Christmas  season  girls  can  frequently  secure 
work  in  the  stores  and  this  experience  is  of  great  value  to  the  would-be  milliner.  In 
the  summer  girls  can  often  find  positions  at  country  or  seaside  hotels  or  in  families  to 
care  for  children,  so  that  one  who  has  a  talent  for  millinery  can  usually  find  some 
way  to  manage  the  difficulty  of  short  seasons. 

If  a  giri  is  not  obliged  to  earn  her  entire  living  during  the  first  few  years  while  she 
is  mastering  her  trade  she  can  always  utilize  her  dull  seasons  for  her  own  home  and 
family  sewing,  and  frequently  too,  ehe  can  get  some  millinery  trade,  such  as  remodeling 
and  the  like,  for  her  friends  and  neighbors,  and  in  this  way  supplement  her  earnings. 
Or  if  ehe  can  give  her  dull  seasons  for  definite  training  along  some  line,  either  one 
which  will  fit  in  with  her  millinery  as  another  possible  occupation,  such  as  seamstress 
work,  or  one  which  will  increase  her  efficiency  as  a  milliner,  such  as  design  or  salesman- 
ship, she  can  look  forward  to  much  better  prospects  for  adequate  self-support  after 
die  has  been  at. work  for  a  few  years. 

2.  The  hooiB  are  long — often  as  kntg  as  the  law  permits  during  the  busy  seasons, 
and  the  work  is  onusualiy  strenuous.  In  many  of  the  smaller  establiciiments  evening 
work  is  required  <«ce  or  twice  a  week,  but  this  is  rarely  true  in  the  larger  shops.  The 
longest  seasons  and  the  shortest  hotuis  per  day  are  generally  found  in  the  department 
stores  where  girls  can  be  more  readily  transferred  to  other  store  work  when  millinery 
18  at  all  slack.  While  the  majority  of  beginners  are  laid  off  as  soon  as  the  season 
becomes  slack,  a  girl  who  can  turn  her  hand  to  other  things  and  who  can  make  herself 
generally  useful  is  the  one  to  be  retained  longest. 

The  opportunities  for  advancement  in  millinery  are  great,  as  trimmers  and  expert 

makers  are  always  in  demand  and  there  is  the  widest  range  of 
Opportunities  for    possibility  for  girls  to  reach  the  highest  position  in  the  business. 

Adfanoement.      If  a  girl  has  ambition  and  ability  and  the  patience  to  work  hard 

and  faithfully,  she  may  look  forward  to  having  her  own  millinery 
establishment,  either  large  or  small,  or  she  may  reach  the  position  of  deagner  a^d 
buyer  for  some  large  establishment,  where  she  is  sent  abroad  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  select  foreign  models  and  materials.  In  either  of  these  positions  her  income  may 
reach  a  very  substantial  figure.  In  the  lai^gest  of  these,  women  are  nuJcing  anywhere 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year — while  in  many  moderate  sized  establishments  women 
are  clearing  from  $1,500  to  $2,000.  Millinery  is  an  excellent  trade  for  girls  who  have 
the  talent  and  "who  can  afford  to  look  forward  to  several  years  of  only  partial  self- 
support  while  they  are  receiving  their  training.  For  those  who  must  be  self-support- 
ing as  soon  as  they  begin  to  work,  the  difficulties  ought  to  be  squarely  faced  in  order 
to  avoid  disappointments  and  discouragements  later.     When  a  girl  goes  to  college 
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or  normal  achool  to  prepare  for  teaching  ehe  knows  that  she  must  ipend  from  two  to 
lour  yean  of  time  and  considerable  money  before  she  will  be  ready  to  practice  her 
vocatibn.  80  in  millinery  a  girl  should  know  in  advance  that  riie  must  spend  two 
or  three  years  of  time  before  she  is  adequately  prepared  to  earn  a  complete  living. 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  she  is  earning  her  training,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing somethiDg  toward  her  self-support. 
In  Boston  there  are  several  ways  that  millinery  tiaining  may  be  secured: 

1.  By  taking  a  course  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  This  is 
Training  Be-    open  to  girls  of  14  years  of  age  and  over,  and  extends  over  two 

quired    and    years.    Girls  who  complete  this  course  are  placed  in  millinery 
How  Secured,     establishments  as  makers. 

2.  By  serving  an  apprenticeflhlp  in  a  millinery  shop.  While 
this  is  still  possible  for  an  older  girl  who  shows  considerable  promise,  most  of  the  so- 
called  apprenticeships  are  little  more  than  errand  girl  positions.  Where  a  shop  is 
small  and  an  employer  conscientious,  a  girl  may  have  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  the 
trade.  An  apprentice  is  genenJiy  required  to  give  two  seasons  without  pay,  after 
which  she  may  start  with  a  small  wage. 

3.  By  attending  private  millinery  schools  and  classes.  These  are  not  as  a  rule 
advisable  for  young  girls  but  are  adapted  to  older  girls  and  women  who  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  previous  knowledge  of  sewing  and  handling  materials.  All  such  charge 
a  tuition  fee.  Millinery  ckunes  connected  with  settlements  or  clubs  are  not  often 
complete  enough  to  do  more  than  teach  millinery  for  home  use. 

The  desire  to  be  a  milliner  may  help  somewhat  in  determining  fitness  to  enter 

the  trade,  but  there  are  more  certain  ways  to  test  one's  probable 
The  Olrl:  Qnali-    success  or  failure  in  millinery.    The  first  tests  might  be  those 

fl cation 8  Be-    of  taste.    A  would-be  milliner  should  like  to  sew — to  handle 

quired.  materials,  to  combine  colore  and  the  like.    The  next  tests  might 

be  physical.  A  girl  should  have  good  eyesight,  good  endurance, 
and,  above  all,  dry  hands  and  an  ability  to  use  her  fingers  quickly.  If  one  has  clumsy, 
moist  hands  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  failure.  Other  tests  might  be  those  of  person- 
ality. One  should  be  neat  and  careful  in  dress  and  should  always  care  to  make  an 
attractive  appearance.  An  interest  in  people  is  also  to  one's  advantage,  as  in  working 
up  to  be  a  trimmer,  designer,  buyer,  or  millinery  saleswoman,  one  must  be  able  to 
handle  customers  skillfully. 

As  in  almost  everything,  the  longer  a  giri  can  remain  in  school  for  general  training, 
the  better  chance  she  has  for  success.  If  a  girl  is  obliged  to  begin  her  millinery 
apprenticeship  at  14  she  should  continue  her  studies  in  English,  arithmetic,  and 
design  at  evening  school. 

To  the  young  giri  who  has  completed  her  general  school  training  these  suggestions 

are  made: 
SnaesttoBS    lor       1.  Be  sure  yoa  have  the  taste  and  the  physical  and  personal 

Entering  the    characteristics  needed. 

Trade.  2.  Learn  to  sew  well  and  quickly,  both  by  hand  and  machine. 

3.  If  you  can  do  so,  take  a  course  at  the  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
where  you  will  be  taught  the  principles  of  millinery  and  where  you  will  also  receive 
tiaining  in  design,  English,  and  arithmetic,  and  in  the  care  of  your  health,  and  where 
you  will  get  a  good  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions,  which  will  help  you  to  suc- 
ceed in  your  trade. 

4.  If  you  can  not  go  to  the  trade  school,  enter  a  small  millinery  shop,  where  you  will 
be  given  a  variety  of  work  to  do,  from  shopping  and  delivering  hats  to  assisting  with 
the  making.  Each  new  responsibility  will  increase  your  opportunity  to  learn  the 
bnsinesB.  In  a  small  place  you  will  have  more  varied  duties,  but  in  all  probability 
you  will  have  a  better  chance  to  learn  the  trade,  as  in  a  laige  shop  your  time  is  often 
all  spent  in  doing  errands  and  sewing  in  linings  and  bands. 
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5.  In  general,  watch  for  every  chance  to  try  some  part  of  the  work  which  you  have 
not  done  before.  Observe  the  more  skillful  workers  and  practice  at  home  and  in 
your  spare  minutes.  Study  hats  in  shop  windows  and  try  to  sketch  them,  'and  do 
ever3rthing  to  make  yourself  as  useful  and  as  skillful  as  possible. 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH  REPORT. 


No  report  has  been  gfiven  by  the  State  or  city  board  of  health  on  conditions  of  work 
in  the  occupation  of  millinery. 


FROM   THE   HASSACHUSETTS   CENSUS. 


Selected  occupations^  1905:  Age  periods  for  milliners. 


Under  16  years 

16  to  34  yearSf  inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  inclusive 

45  to  64  years,  inclusive 

66  yean  and  over,  and  unknown 

Aggregate  number 


The  State. 


Males. 


4 
26 
18 


48 


Females. 


34 

2.028 

2,688 

520 

43 


5,313 


Total. 


34 

2,032 

2,714 

538 

43 


6,361 


Boston. 


Ala.6S. 


1 

16 
5 


22 


Females. 


12 
569 
820 
123 

10 


1,534 


Total. 


12 
570 
836 
128 

10 


1,556 


FROM    SPECIAL   REPORTS   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES   CENSUS. 

Statistics  of  women  at  work,  1900. 

At  the  census  of  1900  there  were  82,936  women  reported  as  milliners  in  continental 
United  States,  and  the  occupation  was  fourteenth  in  rank  among  the  pursuits  in  which 
women  are  engaged  as  breadwinners.  Millinery  is  preeminently  a  woman's  occupa- 
tion, 94.4  per  cent  of  all  the  milliners  being  women.  Only  two  occupations  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  women — that  of  dressmaker,  with  97.5  per  cent,  and  that  of  house- 
keeper and  stewardess,  with  94.7  per  cent.  These  three  occupations  and  that  of 
seamstress,  with  91.9  per  cent,  were  the  only  ones  in  which  women  constituted  over 
nine-tenths  of  all  persons  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  women  engaged  as  milliners,  3,184  girls  from  10  to  15  years  of  age 
were  so  employed.  Thus  the  total  number  of  female  milliners  was  86,120,  or  98  per 
cent  of  all  the  milliners. 
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B6OKBINDINO.' 

Bookbinding,  as  the  name  implies,  means  binding  the  pages  of  a  book  securely 

together  and  into  its  cover.    This  includes  all  the  processes  nec- 
Hatare    of    the    essary  in  the  making  of  a  book  after  the  paper  has  been  made  and 
Work.  the  printing  done.    The  work  of  the  different  binderies  varies 

according  to  the  character  of  their  product.  Some  of  them  make 
such  books  as  literary  and  historical  works,  novels,  and  school  and  collie  textbooks. 
Others  rebind  old  school  and  library  books,  some  make  blank  books,  pamphlets,  and 
catalogues,  and  still  others  make  notebooks  and  diaries  or  do  loose-leaf  work  and  mani- 
fold sheeting.  In  binderies  of  the  first-named  class  girls  perform  many  of  the  first 
processes  which  the  books  must  undeigo  on  their  way  to  completion.    These  are: 

1.  Folding. — The  printing  has  been  done  on  large  sheets  which  have  then  been  sent 

to  the  bindery.  Here  they  are  folded  over  and  over  until  in  length 
Processes.  and  breadth  they  are  the  size  of  one  page;  when  they  reach  this 

form  they  are  called  "signatures."  One  of  these  signatures  is  the 
unit  of  a  book  and  each  book  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  these  units,  being  either  a 
large  or  small  book,  according  to  the  size  of  the  page  and  the  number  of  units  used. 
By  looking  closely  at  the  top  of  a  book  and  following  the  edge  of  the  leaves  to  the  back 
one  can  discover  the  separate  signatures.  In  the  laiger  binderies  a  great  part  of  the 
folding  is  done  by  machines  with  automatic  feeders.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
sometimes  a  small  number  of  machines  which  are  fed  by  girls,  whose  duty  is  to  take  the 
sheets  one  by  one  from  a  laige  pile  and  feed  them  into  the  machines  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  taken  up  and  folded.  In  the  smaller  binderies,  girls  do  most  of  the  folding 
by  hand  with  the  aid  of  an  ivory  folding  stick,  which  is  quite  like  a  long  paper  cutter. 
Some  hand  folding  is  also  done  in  the  binderies  where  folding  machines  are  used. 
This  is  necessary  in  case  of  special  folds,  of  errors  which  sometime  occur  in  machine 
folding,  and  in  case  the*necessary  folds  are  too  small  for  the  machines. 

2.  Pasting. — In  the  making  of  every  book  a  certain  amount  of  pasting  has  to  be 
done,  such  as  inserting  illustrations,  plates,  and  maps,  and  putting  in  the  flyleaves. 
Until  recently  this  was  all  done  by  hand,  but  machines  have  been  invented  which  in 
some  binderies  are  now  used  to  do  a  considerable  part  of  the  pasting. 

3.  Oathering. — ^As  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  book  are  made  at  one  time,  there  are 
many  duplicates  of  each  signature  when  the  folding  is  done.  These  duplicates  are 
collected  into  separate  piles,  and  the  piles  arranged  in  order  of  the  page  numbers. 
One  signature  is  then  taken  in  order  from  the  top  of  each  pile  to  form  the  individual 
book.  The  process  of  collecting  these  signatures  is  called  ''gathering.''  In  some  of 
the  larger  binderies  gathering  is  done  by  machines,  but  where  these  are  not  used  girls 
perform  the  work  by  walking  from  pile  to  pHe  and  collecting  by  hand  the  signatures 
which  make  up  each  separate  book. 

4.  Collating. — After  every  such  collection  of  signatures  is  made  a  girl  examines  it  to 
see  that  no  error  has  occurred  in  the  order  of  pages  and  that  no  signature  is  missing. 
This  is  called  collating. 

5.  Sewing. — When  the  signatures  have  been  gathered  and  collated  they  must  be 
sewed  together.  In  the  larger  binderies  the  sewing  of  the  signatiures  is  done  by 
machines  operated  by  girls,  but  in  a  few  smaller  binderies  the  sewing  is  still  done  by 
hand;  in  either  case  the  work  calls  for  skill  and  demands  fairly  high  wages. 

The  remaining  processes  are  ''forwarding"  and  "finishing"  which  are  performed 
almost  entirely  by  men,  although  girl»  assist  in  certain  parts.  Forwarding  includes 
"trimming"  the  edges  of  the  leaves;  "rounding"  or  curving  the  back  of  the  book, 
previous  to  putting  it  into  its  cover;  "backing"  or  jointing  it  along  each  side  of  this 

1  Bulletin  No.  2.    Bookbinding.   Vocations  for  Boaton  Girls.    Issued  by  the  Vocation  OfBce  for 
Girls.    Copyright,  1911,  by  the  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  Boston,  Ifass. 
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rounded  back  to  allow  for  the  bending  of  the  cover;  'fining  up"  or  reenfoicing  the  back 
with  cloth  and  paper,  and  in  some  books  putting  on  the  cloth  head  bands  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  back.  The  forwarding  also  includes  the  making  of  covers.  Finish- 
ing means  placing  the  design  and  title  on  the  cover.  Sometimes  these  are  stamped 
on  by  a  machine  and  sometimes  '*  tooled  "  on  by  hand. 
The  more  usual  kinds  of  work  which  girls  do  in  these  final  processes  are  two: 

1.  Laying  gold  leaf  on  the  cover  of  the  book  preparatory  to  stamping  the  title  and 
design. 

2.  Inspecting  the  books  after  every  process  has  been  completed  to  detect  any  pages 
which  may  be  marred  or  soiled;  for  these  must  be  replaced  by  perfect  ones  before  the 
book  goes  out  from  the  bindery. 

In  binderies  where  old  books  are  rebound,  girls  are  employed  to  take  books  to 
pieces  by  freeing  them  from  their  former  bindings  and  from  all  stitches  until  they  are 
reduced  to  loose  signatures. again.  Where  blank  books  are  made  and  other  similar 
work  is  done  girls  feed  sheets  into  ruling  and  perforating  machines  and  insert  leaves 
in  blank-book  covers;  in  both  blank-book  and  pamphlet  work  they  do  wire  stitching 
on  power  sewing  machines;  they  paste  on  the  covers  of  pamphlets;  and  in  the  manifold 
sheeting  they  number  sheet  aft«r  sheet  by  the  use  of  a  power  machine. 

No  special  training  for  bookbinding  is  required  except  what  one  receives  in  connec- 
tion with  the  industry  itself.  I  n  the  busy  seasons  learners  are  taken 
Training  Se-    on  for  some  of  the  simpler  processes  such  as  hand  folding  and  insert- 

qQiredandHow    ing.    If  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  these  they  have  later, 

Seenxed.  either  in  the  bindery  where  they  gained  their  first  experience  or 

elsewhere,  opportunity  to  learn  other  processes  which  are  more 
interesting  and  which  afford  a  better  wage. 

The  majority  of  girls  are  at  least  16  years  of  age  when  they  gain  entrance  to  the 

work  of  bookbinding.  Little  stress  is  laid  upon  educational 
The  Girl:  Qnali-    qualifications;  '*a  bright,   smart  girl,   neat  and  able  to  apply 

flcations   Be-    herself  to  her  work"  is  the  type  usuallj^  called  for.    Accuracy, 

qnlied.  speed,  and   skill   with    the   hands,  however,  are  requisites  of 

success. 

It  is  important  that  a  girl  who  enters  a  bindery  should  be  strong  and  healthy, 
especially  for  the  work  of  hand  folding  or  gathering,  as  the  one  calls  for  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  muscles  of  shoulders  and  back  and  the  other  demands  constant  walking. 
Folding  and  gathering  by  hand  are  being  rapidly  decreased,  although  not  entirely 
supplanted,  by  machinery. 

The  work  which  girls  do  in  binderies  is  almost  wholly  piecework;  that  is,  a  girl  is 

paid  a  certain  amount  for  a  definite  number  of  units  of  work  which 
PositioiiB  and  Pay.  she  turns  off.    Her  wage,  therefore,  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 

Opportunities  for  steadiness  with  which  work  is  given  her  and  upon  her  speed. 

Advancement.  The  occupations  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  binderies  are 

given  in  the  following  table,  with  approximate  average  weekly 
wages  for  each  through  a  working  year: 


Kinds  of  work. 


Hand  foldiiif 

MBchlne  foloing 

Oatherlng  and  ccdlating 

Sewing ; 

Pasting 

Laying  gold  leaf 

Inspectors 


Begin- 
ning. 


t3. 00-94. 00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
5.00 
6.00 
4.00 


Wages. 


Usual. 


$7.00 

17.00-  8.00 

8.00-  9.00 

8.00-  9.00 

8.50 

8.00 

7.a>-  8.00 


Maximum. 


S&00-S9.00 
10.00 
12.00 
12.00 
10.00 
8.50 

8.0&-    9.00 
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If  a  girl  ohowB  heraelf  capable  in  one  kind  of  work — the  folding,  for  example — fihe 
nay  be  tranrferred  to  another  which  requiree  more  flkill  and  affords  better  wages.  By 
being  placed  temporarily  on  one  kind  of  work  she  may,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity 
to  advance.  For  example,  when  the  eewing  is  done  by  machine,  signatures  are  sewed 
together  not  into  single  books  but  into  a  long  row  of  many  like  books,  which  are  after- 
wards separated  by  hand.  When  bosineM  is  particularly  brisk  and  the  machine  oper- 
ators have  not  the  time  to  do  this,  the  task  is  given  to  extra  girls,  ^liile  thus  occu- 
pied an  observant  girl  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  details  of  operating  the  sewing 
machine;  if  later  there  is  an  opening  at  the  machines  she  is  in  line  for  the  work  and 
a  better  wage. 

Hours  in  the  binderies  are  usually  from  8  until  5.30  daily,  with  one  hour  for  lunch 

and  Saturday  afternoon  free.    Where  piecework  is  done,  the  hours 
Conditloas  <tf  the  vary  according  to  seasons;  for  example,  in  the  dull  season  the  houn 
Work.  are  shortened  in  some  departments. 

Busy,  slack,  and  dull  seasons  vary  with  the  different  binderies. 
Those  which  handle  schoolbooks  are  busiest  during  the  weeks  of  summer  vacation; 
tho^e  putting  out  commercial  matter  find  their  busiest  time  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  March;  while  with  publishers  of  fiction  the  busy  season  is  in  the  months 
preceding  Christmas.  During  slack  seasons  in  some  binderies  there  is  not  business 
enough  to  keep  all  of  the  regular  workers  steadily  employed,  but  tiie  different  times 
when  such  seasons  occur  at  the  various  binderies  often  make  it  possible  for  the  worker 
to  find  employment  in  her  trade  elsewhere. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  for  folding,  gathering,  and  sewing  has  displaced  and 
is  still  di^Iacing  workers;  and  even  if  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  tranafeired  to 
other  work  instead  of  being  laid  off  permanently,  their  wages  are  often  lowered,  tem- 
porarily at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  machines  are  doing  away  with  some 
of  the  most  tedious  work  which  girls  have  had  to  perform. 

1.  A  girl  who  seeks  work  in  bookbindiug  for  the  first  time  will  usually  find  a  more 

ready  opening  in  the  smaller  binderies,  and  if  she  secures  entrance 
Suggestions   lor   a  in  one  of  these  the  experience  which  she  gains  there  will  be  of 

Girl  Choosing  the  assistance  later  should  she  desire  a  position  with  a  lai'ger  concern. 

▼ocatiaai  of  Book-     2.  Sometimes  when  one  kind  of  work  is  slack  she  may  be  asked 

binding.  to  try  her  hand  at  another,  regardless  of  wage,  and  she  will  make 

no  mistake  in  doing  this,  for  experience  with  different  processes 
will  stand  her  in  good  stead  when  in  the  future,  perhaps,  she  makes  application  at 
some  other  bindery,  or  when  one  kind  of  work  becomes  slack  in  her  own.  In  other 
words,  she  may  count  on  steadier  employment  if  she  knows  more  than  one  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  mnce  she  will  usually  work  by  the  piece,  the  more  skilled  she  be- 
comes in  one  line  of  work  the  higher  will  be  her  immediate  wage. 

3.  Her  advancement  will  depend  upon  attention  to  and  interest  in  her  work,  her 
willingness  to  learn  more  than  one  process  if  the  opportunity  comes,  and  the  skill 
which,  through  experience,  she  is  able  to  acquire  in  any  or  all  processes. 

MASSACHUBETTS   BOARD   OF   HEALTH  REPORT. 

The  work  of  the  Si€ite  inspectors  of  Iiealthj  November,  1908,  to  November,  1909. 

Printing  and  binding  establishments:*  *'One  modem  printing  establishment  was 
exceptionally  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Only  one  bench,  where  10  girls  were 
employed,  used  artificial  light.    The  work  of  the  girls  consisted  in  assembling  folios. 

>  Of  the  district  including  the  cities  of  Cambridge,  Ererett,  Maiden,  Medford,  Melrose,  und  Somerville, 
and  the  towns  of  North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  and  Wakefield. 
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In  this  establishment  was  a  room  for  outside  wraps  of  employees,  a  lunch  room,  a 
lounging  room,  and  an  emergency  outfit.  Another  laige  establishment  was  very  well 
lighted  and  adequately  ventilated.  Several  small  printing  establishments  installed 
additional  ventilating  flues  and  fans  at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  inspector  of  health. '' 


FBOH  CENSUS  REPORTS. 


A, — MasiocJmsetts  statistics  ofmanujacinre,  190S:  Bookbinding  and  blank-booh  making. 


Number  of  establishments. 

Females  employed 

Males  employea 


Boston. 


18 
390 
300 


B. — Massachusetts  f  selected  occupations,  1905:  Age  periods  for  bookbinders  in  employment. 


Under  10  years 

10  to  24  years^  Inclusive 

25  to  44  years,  Inclusive 

45  to  04  years,  inclusive 

06  years  and  over,  and  unknown. 


Aggregate  namber. 


Males. 


17 
641 
734 
2S0 

38 


1,589 


Females. 


47 

1,101 

732 

100 

4 


1,090 


Total. 


04 

1,042 

1,400 

305 

42 


3,570 


C. —  United  States  census  of  mantLfaetures,  2905:  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  m/iking. 


Number  of  establishments. 
Women  10  years  and  over. 

Men  10  years  and  over 

Children  under  10  years.. . 


1900 


1905 


964 

906 

7,872 

8,379 

7,502 

8,784 

507 

650 

REFERENCES. 

The  book  in  the  making.    Bumham,  Lawrence.    (Bookman,  vol.  27,  May,  1908,  pp. 

308-309.) 
How  books  are  made.    Stiger,  Edwin  T.    (Independent,  vol.  63,  Nov.  21, 1907,  pp. 

1220-1224.) 
Changes  in  women's  work  in  binderies.    Van  Kleeck,  Mary.    (Proceedings  of  the 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1910,  pp.  27-39.)>    Written  from  the 

standpoint  of  New  York  conditions. 
Bookbinding.    (Women  in  the  printing  trades.    Edited  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

London,  1904,  pp.  3-7.)' 
Bookbinding  and  accoimt-book  work.    (Trades  for  London  girls.    Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.    London  and  N.  Y.,  1909,  pp.  67-70.)' 
Gold  laying  on.    (In  the  same,  p.  65.) 


1  Copies  In  Reference  Library,  Vocation  Office. 
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THB  WOKXN'B  KUNIOIPAL  UEAOUX  OV  BOBTOK. 

The  active  work  of  the  league  along  the  lines  of  vocational  guidance 
began  early  in  1909  when  its  department  of  education  appointed  a 
committee  on  vocational  opportunities.  The  aim  of  this  committee 
was  to  study  the  opportunities  presented  for  vocational  training  in 
and  around  Boston,  especially  those  offered  by  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic institutions,  and  to  make  the  results  of  this  study  easily 
accessible  to  children,  parents,  teachers,  and  all  interested  in  giving 
vocational  counsel.  The  following  outline  presents  its  initial  plana 
and  methods  of  work. 

PLAN   OP  WORK. 

1.  To  prepare  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  supplementary 
educational  agencies  and  resources. 

2.  To  prepare  a  directory  of  these  educational  agencies,  for  indi- 
vidual and  community  uses,  and  to  issue  this  matenal  in  chart  form 
periodically. 

3.  To  prepare  a  report  upon  the  character  and  scope  of  the  work 
of  these  institutions. 

4.  As  a  result  of  this  studj  to  offer  constructive  suggestions  so  that 
there  will  be  less  overlapping  and  less  waste  of  energy  and  money, 
and  more  effective  cooperation. 

METHOD. 

1.  To  catalogue  and  classify  as  completely  as  possible  the  educi^ 
tional  agencies  of  Boston. 

2.  To  collect  reports  from  these  institutions  and  make  digests  of 
them.  •*- 

3.  To  send  out  special  list  of  questions  to  get  needed  information 
not  given  in  reports. 

4.  To  visit  the  most  important  institutions. 

5.  To  confer  with  individuals  and  representatives  of  organizations 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  these  agencies. 

6.  To  form  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  such  persons. 

7.  To  find  out  what  has  been  done  along  tnis  line  or  investigation 
either  in  Boston  or  elsewhere. 

The  preparation  of  the  charts  referred  to  under  the  second  item  of 
the  plan  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  committee's  activities  and  is 
the  only  one  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail.  As  a  first  step  in 
their  preparation,  it  was  necessary  to  subdivide  the  types  of  educa- 
tion offered  and  the  following  outline  was  prepared: 

Chart  1.  Elementary  industrial  schools. 

Chart  2.  Advanced  industrial  training. 

Chart  3.  Commercial  training  in  pubBc  and  philanthropic  schools. 

Chart  4.  Organized  opportunities  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

Chart  5.  Vocational  training  in  settlements,  memorials,  and  guilds. 

Chart  6.  Vocational  training  in  professional  schools. 

Chart  7.  Education  in  schools  of  fine  arts. 

Chart  8.  Apprenticeship  schools. 
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Four  of  these  charts  have  ah*eady  appeared,  and  two  more  will  soon 
be  issued.  The  work  of  investigation  for  the  first  chart  was  done  by  a 
paid  investigator,  but  for  the  three  following  it  was  done  mainly  by 
students  from  Harvard,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  and  Wellesley  colleges, 
and  the  School  of  Social  Workers.  Although  the  work  thus  done  by 
students  was  credited  as  part  of  the  college  course,  it  was  planned  by 
the  committee  and  carried  on  under  its  inunediate  direction. 

This  method  proved  so  effective,  both  as  a  training  in  civic  work 
for  the  student,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  needed  information  for 
the  committee,  that  a  very  full  outline  of  the  plan  of  work  is  given. 
Briefly  described,  a  list  of  institutions  giving  information  of  the  type 
under  consideration  was  prepared,  names  of  such  institutions  being 
obtained  from  directories,  telephone  books,  school  reports,  neighbor- 
hood workers,  and  every  source  available.  Reports  of  these  institu- 
tions were  secured,  and  the  investigating  students  were  expected  to 
study  these  carefully. 

A  list  of  questions  was  made  out  covering  the  information  it  was 
desired  to  gain  concerning  each  school.  Much  thought  was  given  to 
the  preparation  of  this  list.  Experts  in  various  types  of  education 
were  consulted,  and  the  interests  of  various  organizations  were  con- 
sidered, in  order  that  the  information  when  gathered  might  be  of 
interest  to  many  cooperating  organizations.^ 

Weekly  lecture  periods  or  conferences  were  held  with  the  students, 
and  after  the  plans  and  methods  of  work  had  been  sufficiently 
explained  each  student  was  assigned  to  investigate  three  schools,  <^ 
which  the  principals  had  been  warned  that  a  visit  was  impending.' 
Each  school  was  visited  twice,  first  to  secure  answers  to  the  formal 
list  of  questions  and  again  to  clear  up  any  points  which  might  seem 
doubtful  when  the  report  of  the  first  visit  was  written  up.  After 
the  second  visit  the  final  report  was  placed  on  record  and  afterwards 
used  for  chart  construction.  When  in  proof,  copies  were  sent  to  the 
directors  of  the  schools  concerned  for  criticisms  and  necessary  addi- 
tions. Throughout  the  investigation  tlie  work  of  the  students  was 
held  under  close  supervision  and  carefully  checked.' 

In  addition  to  the  direct  investigation  by  college  students,  the 
committee  has  made  use  of  conferences  of  tJiose  specially  qualified 
to  pass  on  the  material  gathered,  and  has  employed  expert  to  report 
upon  doubtful  schools.  Tliis  has  been  done  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
investigation  of  any  student  must  be  somewhat  superficial  because 
of  lack  of  teclmical  knowledge  and  training;  (2)  the  investigations 
by  conferences  and  experts  bring  out  many  technical  and  expert 
opinions  that  are  valuable  both  in  listing  schools  and  in  a  choice  of 

1  This  list  is  giv^ea  in  Appeodix  III,  p.  491. 

s  For  letters  written  to  principals,  see  Forais  1, 2,  and  3,  Appendix  IV,  pp.  402  and  4d3. 

>  For  full  outline,  see  Appendix  V,  p.  494. 
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material.  The  conferences  have  included  educational  experts  of 
every  kind^  business  men  who  employ  graduates  of  the  schools  in 
question,  and  graduates  of  the  schools  or  others  closely  connected 
with  their  work.  The  investigation  by  experts  has  been  used  only 
when  th^e  was  reason  to  mistrust  a  school,  in  which  case  a  technical 
expert  would  be  sent  to  inspect  and  report.  No  school  which  is 
believed  to  be  unreliable  has  been  charted. 

The  charts  have  been  distributed  widely  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
They  are  of  convenient  shape  for  hanging  up  in  schools,  factories, 
settlements,  and  similar  places,  and  are  intended  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  showing  those  who  wish  special  training  where  it  may  be 
obtained,  and  of  suggesting  to  those  who  have  never  considered  the 
subject  the  desirability  of  seeking  such  training.  To  aid  these  ends, 
the  committee  proposes  to  follow  up  the  charts,  learn  what  effect  they 
have  actually  had,  and  ask  for  suggestions  as  to  how  this  effect  may 
be  increased.^ 

The  types  of  schools  already  investigated  by  the  committee  are 
four.' 

Chart  1  includes  schools  which  give  elementary  industrial  train- 
ing. The  pupils  admitted  to  the  majority  of  these  are  young, 
ranging  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  The  instruction  offers  to  the 
child  a  favorable  entrance  to  the  industries.  In  some  of  the  schools 
the  instruction  is  of  as  much  value  for  general  education  and  home 
making  as  for  industrial  life.  In  all  these  schools  the  industrial 
instruction  comprises  much  of  the  work,  in  some  all  of  it.  A  tabular 
presentation  of  the  chart  follows. 

1  For  lettan  uaad  in  the  distribation  and  "fDllow-op"  of  th«  ekiartB,  see  Forms  4, 5,  and  0,  Appendix  IV, 
pp.  493  and  494. 

s  If  a  school  was  found  unreliable  the  lesearch  was  diacontinued.  This  does  not  mean,  howBTtr,  that  all 
schools  worthy  of  listing  have  been  charted.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  schools  of  excellent  character 
which  have  not  been  given  a  place  on  the  chart,  because  they  have  not  oome  to  the  notice  of  the  committee. 
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Chart  No.  1. — Pbincipal  Ofportunitiks  fob 

[Ckimplled  by  the  educational  department  of 


Free  schools. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
(public,  for  boys).i 


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  (public,  for  girls).' 


Trade    School    for    Oirls 
(pubUc).i 


Evening  Industrial  School 
(pubUc,  for  boys).i 


Evening  Industrial  School 

(Warren  Avenue  branch ; 

public,    for    boys    and 

&rls).» 
Evening  Industrial  School 

(East    Boston    branch; 

public,  for  boys).' 


Evening  Industrial  School 
(Roxbury  branch;  pub- 
lic, for  boys  and  gtrls;.' 

North  Bennett  Street  In- 
dustrial School  (boys  and 
girls  from  the  public 
schools).' 


Training  School  for  House- 
hold Service  (Young 
Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation).' 

Hebrew  Industrial  School 
(girls). 


Dorchester  Industrial 
School  (for  girls). 


Daly  Industrial 
(girls).' 


School 


Ages  of  students 
(years). 


13  and  over. 


.do. 


14  to  18. 


15  and  over. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


10  to  16. 


16  and  over, 


8  to  14;  day  school, 


11  to  16. 


12  to  18. 


Industries  taught. 


Free-hand  and  mechan- 
ical drawing;  carpentry; 
wood  carving  and  wood 
turning;  pattern  mak- 
ing; forging;  the  use  of 
hand  and  machine  tools; 
machine-shop  work. 

Household  science— cook- 
ing and  housewifery; 
dressmaking;  sewing; 
millinery. 


Dressmaking;  miUiaery; 
clothing  machine  oper- 
ating; straw  machine 
operating. 

Machine  drawing;  archi- 
tectural drawing;  ma- 
chine-shop practloe. 


Free-hand  drawing;  Indos- 
trlal  design. 


Machine  drawing;  archi- 
tectural drawing;  ship 
drafting;  sheet-m  e  t  a  1 
pattern  drafting. 


Free-hand  drawing;  archi- 
tectural drawing:  ma- 
chine drawing;  Indus- 
trial design. 

Boys— Woodwork,  print- 
ing, clay  modeling. 
Girls— General  house- 
keeping, sewing,  tex- 
tiles, design,  cooking, 
laundry  work. 

(booking;  general  house- 
work; cnamber  work; 
parlor  work;  laundry 
work. 

(booking;  kitchen  and  din- 
ing-room work;  hand 
sewing;  machine  sewing; 
dressmaking;  millinery. 


General  domestic  aervloe . 


Embroidery;    shirt-waist 
making;  laundry  work. 


Supplementary  work. 


English;  history;  govern- 
ment; French  or  German 
(elective);  mathematics; 
science. 


English;  history;  science; 
mathemaldos;  French  or 
German  (elective). 


Spelling;  business  forms; 
Dusiness  English;  study 
of  teztUes;  history  of  in- 
dustrial conditions;  color 
study  and  designs. 

Simple  shop  mathematics 
incident  to  practice  in 
marine  construction;  tool 
and  gig  maklnjr;  boiler 
engineering;  building  es- 
timating. 


Interior     decorating     lor 
painters. 


Descriptive   geometry    in 
second  and  third  years. 


Reading;  writing;  elemen- 
tary home  nursong;  plain 
sewing;  mending. 

Talks  on  correlated  sub- 

iects  and  on  health  and 
lygiene. 


Attendance  at  Boston 
public  grammar  sdiools. 


Instruction  10 
grammar 
Branches. 


months  in 
school 


'  Diploma  or  certificate. 
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Industrial  Education  in  Boston. 


the  Women's  Municipal  League,  AprO,  1910.] 


Special  featurcB. 


Requirements  for  admis- 
sion. 


Division  of  time. 


Season. 


Fir^t  3  years,  required 
work;  fourth  year,  work 
dectlTe;  pupils  may 
elect  first-year  courses 
in  higher  technical 
schoob. 

Flnt-year  work  required; 
second,  third,  andfourth 
Tears,  industrial  (elec- 
tive): choral  singing; 
physical  training;  cos- 
tume designing;  House- 
hold decoration. 

Personal     hygiene    and 

fjrmnastlcs;  cooking; 
usiness  talks  by  direc- 
tor or  guests. 

Advanced  machine  draft- 
ing and  designing;  azchi- 
tectural  design  in 
sketching  and  rendering; 
the  making  of  perspec- 
tives from  plans  and 
elevations. 

Training  for  photo-en- 
0aver,  advertisement 
designer,  millinery,  and 
costume. 

Advanced  study  in  ma- 
chine drafting  and  tool 
design;  ship  and  yacht 
design  and  delineation; 
architectural  design  in 
sketching  and  render- 
ing, and  the  making  of 
peRpectives  from  plans 
and  elevations. 

Training  for  photo-en- 
naver,  advertisement 
designer,  millinery,  and 
costume. 


Summer  work  In  domestic 
science;  summer  outK>f- 
door  work;  summer  out- 
oMoor  kindergarten- 
pupils  over  15  eligible 
for  evening  classes. 

Elementary  home  dress- 
making, home  cooking, 
and  laundry  work;  at 
the  age  of  17  pupils  are 
placed  in  positions 
through  application  to 
matron;  board  and  tui- 
tion free. 

Home  dressmaking;  home 
cooking;  generalhouse- 
work:  music;  typewrit- 
Ing;  board  and  tuition 
free. 


Graduation  from  Boston 
grammar  schools,  or  an 
equivalent  education 
satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  superintend- 
ents. 


.do. 


Ability  to  comprehend 
and  profit  by  the  in- 
struction given. 


Applicants  of  15  admitted 
without  examination; 
preference  given  to  pu- 
pils already  in  the  trade. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Special  pupils  selected  as 
follows:  Boys— E  Hot 
School,  Grades  V  to 
VIII,  and  two  ungraded 
classes;  girls— Hancock 
School,  Grades  VI  and 
VII. 

Residence  of  A  months  and 
agreement  to  work  as 
domestics  for  at  least  1 
year  after  leaving  school. 

Good  health  and  good  eye- 
sight; attendance  at 
public  school. 


Residence  in  home  on  ap- 
plication to  the  admis- 
sion committee. 


Resldcnoe  In  home  on  In- 
dorsement by  parish 
priest. 


Trade  instruction,  two- 
fifths;  drawlng,one-fif  tb ; 
supplementary  work, 
two-fifths. 


Industrial  instruction, 
two^xths;  drawing  and 
art,  on»eixth;  supple- 
mentary work,  three- 
sixths. 


Trade  Instruction,  eight- 
ninths;  all  supplemen- 
tary work,  one-ninth. 


Trade   Instruction,   five- 
fifths. 


10    months;    Sep- 
tember to  July. 


Do, 


12  months. 


66  working  nights; 
October  to  April. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Industrial  Instruction, 
two-fifths;  supplemen- 
tary work,  one-nhh;  rec- 
reation, two-fifths. 

Trade  Instruction,  four- 
fifths;  all  supplementary 
work,  one-fifth. 


General  domestic  train- 
ing, one-fourth;  public- 
school  work,  one-half; 
recreation,  one-fourth. 


Industrial  training,  three- 
fourths;  supplementary 
work,  one-lourth. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


10    months;    Sep- 
tember to  July. 


12  months. 


Winter  session,  8 
months,  4  to  6 
p.  m.;  summer 
session,  8 
months. 


12  months. 


12  months  (Indus* 
trial). 
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Chart  No.  2  includes  schools  that  offer  advanced  industrial  training. 
Upon  it  are  listed  some  that  are  of  unusually  high  grade,  almost 
professional  in  type,  while  others  are  more  elementarjr,  offering 
instruction  in  but  one  vocation.  The  subjects  taught  include  voca- 
tions for  men  and  for  women.  The  requirem^its  for  admission  are 
varied,  some  requiring  elementary  school  education,  some  demanding 
other  academic  preparation,  while  others  merely  ask  that  the  pupil  be 
able  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given.  The  age  of  the  applicant  for 
admission  ranges  from  14  years  upward.  Tuition  varies  with  the 
courses. 

In  some  schools  pupils  are  paid  for  attendance.  The  season  during 
which  the  school  is  in  session  varies  with  the  type  of  instruction  and 
the  type  of  student.  The  day  schools  usually  have  a  longer  session 
than  tlie  evening  schools,  but  the  latter  are  adapted  more  closely  to 
the  needs  of  the  working  pupil.  A  tabular  pr^ientation  of  the  chart 
follows. 
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Chart  No.  2. — Principal  Opportunities  por 

[Complied  by  the  edacational  department  of 

ADYANCED  INDUS- 

iDdustrial  education  offers  the  student  a  favorable  entrances  Into  the  industries.    To  get  the 

A. — Schools  for  men. 


Name. 


Lowell  Institute  School  for 
Industrial  Foremen  (Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of 
Technology). 


Franklin  Union , 


The  Polytechnic  School  (of 
the  Association  Institute, 
inc.  under  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 


Hawley  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 


Evening  Trade  School  (of 
the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Mechanic  Associa- 
tion). 

Evening  School  of  Elec- 
tricity (of  the  Association 
Institute,  inc.  under  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A.). 


North  End  Union. 


Waltham  Horological 
School. 


Piano  Tuning  Department 
(factory  of  Cbickering  & 
Sons). 


Shoe  and  Leather  School 
(public). 


Subjects  taught. 


Training  in  industrial  scienoe  to  fit 
men  already  in  the  trades  for  ad- 
vancement In  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical pursuits. 


(a)  Machine  construction,  industrial 
chemistry,  electricity,  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers,  structures ,  archi- 
tectural working  drawinss;  (6) 
sheet»metal  drafting,  mecnanlcal 
drawing,  estimating  for  architects 
and  buflders,  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, gas  eogines;  (c)  training  for 
firemen,  concrete  construction, 
watch  repairing. 

Engineering  —  Mechanical,  struc- 
tural, steam,  raUroad. 


Special  features. 


Operating  electrical  machinery; 
training  steam  engineers;  firing. 


Carpentry;  masonry;  plumbing;  pat- 
tern drafting;  sheet-metal  work; 
electricity. 


General  electricity  (theory  and  prac- 
tice)—Laboratory  exercises,  math- 
ematics, physics,  mechanical  draw- 
ing. 


Instruction  by  xhembws  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology 
teaching  stafl. 


Complete  laboratory  equipment  of 
latest  oommereial  apparatus. 


(Complete  working  steam  and  electric 
plant;  of  assistance  to  students  in 
passing  State  examinations;  of 
value  as  supplementarv  work  to 
men  already  m  the  trade. 


A  shop  for  each  trade. 


Plumbing;  printing. 


Watch  repairing;  engraving:  work  of 
an  optician. 


Piano  tuning,  voicing,  regulating, 
and  repairing;  piano  poUSilng. 


Methods  of  manufacture  and  mer- 
chandising of  leather  and  leather 
products. 


Three-year  training  under  factory 
conditions;  diploma. 


Instruction  given  by  practical  leather 
dealers. 


CHAFTEB  XV. — yOGA.T7.0VJLL  GXJIDAirCB. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston. 

the  Women's  Municipal  League,  April,  1911.) 
TRIAL  TRAINING. 

best  results,  such  educatiou  must  be  supplemented  by  aotoal  experience  under  shop  conditions. 

A . — Schools  for  men. 


Requirements  for  ad- 
mission. 


18  years  of  age  or  over; 
must  pass  an  exami- 
nation on  arithmetic 
(including  metric  sys- 
tem); elementary  al- 
gebra; plane  eeometry ; 
mechanical  drawing. 

14  years  of  age  or  over;  18 
years  preferred;  pref- 
erence given  to  men 
already  in  the  trade. 


AbUity  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given. 


17  years  of  age  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation. 


17  years  of  age  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation; references  to 
certify  good  moral 
character. 

Ability  to  profit  by  the 
iiiS^uction  given. 


Plumbing  course— 17 
years  of  age  or  over, 
must  be  in  the  trade; 
Printing  c  o  u  r  s  e— 16 
years  of  a^e  or  over, 
apprenticeship  inden- 
ture required. 

Ability  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  given. 


16  years  of  age  or  over;  a 
musical  ear  and  me- 
chanical ability:  pro- 
bationary period  of  3 
months. 

Most  pupUs  are  high- 
school  graduates  and 
range  from  17  to  25 
years  of  age;  must  be 
employed  in  the  trade; 
must  nave  permission 
of  employer  to  attend 
without  loss  of  wage. 


Tuition. 


Free. 


From  16  to  tlO  per 
son. 


Varies  with  course. 


Electric  day  course,  160; 
electric  evening  course, 
140:  combined  steam 
and  electric  course, 
9110;  first-class  engi- 
neer course,  160;  sec- 
ond-class  engineer 
course,  945;  third  and 
fourth  class  engineer 
courses,  S35;  extra 
first-cla^  fireman 
course,  890;  first-class 
fireman  course,  125; 
second-class  fireman 
course,  820. 

First  year,  812;  second 
year,  810;  third  year. 


Fifteen  -  weeks  course, 
825;  three-year 
course— first  year  835, 
second  and  third  year 
each  850. 

Plumbing— Fifty  les- 
sons, 810. 


8200. 


Pupils  are  paid— Noth- 
ing durinc  probation- 
ary period;  from  83  to 
88  per  week  as  progress 
is  made. 

Free 


Season  and  length  of 
course. 


7.30  to  0.30,  3  or  4  even- 
ings per  week;  2-year 
course. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday  even- 
inn  (70  lessons);  Bat- 
uraay  afternoons  (24 
lessons);  group  a,  2- 
year  course;  group  b, 
1-year  course;  group  c, 
3-months  oouise. 


Day  and  evening  courses 
30  weeks  In  the  year; 
structural  engineering, 
4-year  course;  mechan- 
ical engineering,  8* 
year  course;  steam  en- 
gineering, course  long 
enough  to  fit  for  State 
examinatfons. 

The  school  Is  open  for 
study  Monday  to  Fri- 
day, 9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
and  7  to  9.30  p.  m.,  ex- 
cept during  August; 
length  of  time  required 
depends  on  ability, 
course,  and  amount  of 
time  given;  varies  from 
6  months  to  1  year. 


From  7  to  0.30  p.  m., 
Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays, 
from  October  to  April; 
3-year  course. 

15 -weeks  course— 2| 
hours,  3  evenings  per 
week;  3-year  course. 


Plumbing— 2  evenings 
shop  work,  1  evening 
lecture,  course  1  to  3 
years;  printing— 8 
hours  daily,  50-weeks 
oouise. 


8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  through- 
out the  year,  except 
short  midsummer  va- 
cation; 1-year  course. 

7.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.:  1  p.  m. 
to  4.30  p.  m.,  all  work- 
ing days  throughout 
the  year;  3-year  course. 


Placing  of  students. 


No  charge  is  made  for  the 
placing  of  graduates. 


■•■•^••••* 


Opportunity  through 
Dusiness  connections  of 
the  school  for  placing 
graduates. 


97615*— 11- 


-30 
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Chart  No.  2. — Principal  Opportunities  for 


ADVANCED   INDUSTRIAL 


JB. — Schools  for  men  and  women. 


• 

Name. 

Subjects  taught. 

Spcctal  features. 

The  Automobile  School  (of 

Automobile  care,  repair,  and  driving. 

Operation  and  mechanism  of  the 
linotype  machine. 

Telegraphy— Commercial,  railroad, 
broicerage,  wireless. 

Telegraphy  (Morse  and  continen- 
tal—Commercial,  railroad,   bro- 
kerage, wireless. 

Piano,  reed,  and  pipe  organ  tuning, 
repairing,  and  regulating;  player 
piano— regulating  and  repidring. 

Mechanical  drawing;  architectural 
drawing. 

A,  cnmnlntA  ghnn 

the  Association  Institute, 
inc.  under  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.). 

New     England     Linotype 

School. 

Boston  School  of  Telegra- 
phy. 

Boston  Telegraph  Institute. 

Faust  School  of  Pianoforte 
and  Organ  Tuning. 

Eliot  School 

The  instruction  Is  by  actual  experi- 
ence on  running  machines. 

Instruction  Is  by  actual  experience 
in  the  practice  rooms  of  the  school 
and  in  the  factory  of  Chickering  & 
Sons;  certificates  for  special 
courses;  diploma  for  full  two-year 
course. 

Individual  instruction 

C. — SthooUfor  women. 


Miss    Farmer's    School   of 
Cookery. 


The  McDowell  Dreesmaklng 

and  Millinery  School. 


The  Trade  School  Shops 
(Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union). 


Training  of  Women  as  At- 
tendants ( Vlneent  Memo- 
rial Hospital. 


Training  School  for  Nursery 
Maids  <  Hospital  of  MasBft- 
chusetts  Iniant  Asyhmi). 


Cookery— Advanced,  invalid.  Insti- 
tutional, Infont  and  child,  wait- 
resses' and  housemaids'  course, 
dietetics,  marketing. 


Garment  cutting;  dressmaking; 
French  and  Amencao  milUnerj. 


Hand  sewing  (dilldren's  clothing); 
milliner)*;  dressmaking. 


Care  of  eonvalesoents,  feeble  or  el- 
derly persons,  subacute  and 
chronic  cases. 


Care  of  infants;  nursery  work. 


Individual  Instmctlon. 


These  shops  give  training  nnder  ac- 
tual busmess  conditions. 


Food-room  work,  Including  the  mak- 
ing of  modWed  milk,  whey,  barley 
water,  beeflaloe,  etc. 


CHAPTEB  XV. — ^VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Bos  ton — Continued. 
TRAINING — continued. 

B, — SchooUfor  men  and  women. 


Requlremeats  for  ad- 
mlasioQ. 


Ability 
write. 


to    read    and 


18  years  of  age  or  over;  3 
years'  experience  in 
the  printing  trade. 


15  years  of  age  or  over; 
gnunmar-flcbool  edu- 
cation. 


16  years  of  age;  prefer- 
ably 18  yean  or  over; 
grammar-school  edu- 
cation. 

18  years  of  age  or  over; 
musical  and  mechan- 
ical ability. 


Tuition. 


Lecture  course,  tl2;  shop 
and  laboratory  course, 
$13:  road  course  (IQO- 
miie  run),  S18;  total, 
$43. 

Day  course,  160;  evening 
course,  per  week,  S5. 


Varies  with  time  and 
course. 


Complete  course,  $100  or 
$125;  pupils  may  also 
attend  and  pay  hy  the 
month. 

Piano  tuning,  $150;  pipe 
organ,  $75;  reed  organ, 
$25;  player  piano,  $50; 
full  2-year  course,  $250. 


$1  to  $5,  to  cover  cost  of 
materials. 


Season  and  length  of 
course. 


Day  classes  all  the  year; 
evening  classes  Oct. 
1  to  July  1;  6  weeks 
are  niy^essary  for  the 
three  courses. 

Day  course,  8  hours  6 
days  per  week  for  8 
weeks;  evening  course, 
6  to  10  p.  m.  3  evenings 
per  week  for  12  weeks. 


Dav  and  evening  ses- 
sioDs;  course  6  months 
or  longer;  pupils  may 
enter  at  any  time. 

Dav  and  evening  ses- 
sions throughout  the 
year;  pupils  may  enter 
at  first  of  any  month. 

Dav  and  evening  classes 
throughout  the  school 
year  of  10  months; 
complete  course  in  the 
school  year  is  possible. 


Day  classes  from  Oct. 
1  to  June  1;  evening 
classes  from  Oct.  1  to 
Apr.  1. 


Placing  of  students. 


Some  attempt  is  made  to 
find  positions,  but  the 
best  guarantee  is  the 
thorough  course. 

Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates,  but  posi- 
tions are  not  guaran- 
teed; there  is  a  snortage 
of  employees  in  this 
trade  throu^out  the 
country. 

Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates,  but  posi- 
tions are  not  guaran- 
teed (graduates  mostlv 
employed  by  raihroads). 

Employment  depart- 
ment  for  benefit  of 
graduates. 

Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduate  students. 


C. — Schools  for  women. 


18  years  of  age  or  over. 


16  years  of  age  or  over; 
some    knowledge    of 

sewing. 


Must  have  working  girl's 
certificate ;  previous 
training  equivalent  to 
one  year  at  the  Botton 
Public  Trade  School 
for  Oirls. 

Between  20  and  40  years 
of  age;  erammar-achool 
education;  references 
of  high  character. 

Between  17  and  25  years 
of  age;  grammar^ohool 
education;  good 
health;  certificate  of 
character  and  ability. 


Invalid  cookery.  $50  or 
$66;  waitresses'  course, 
$12;  advanced  cook- 
ery, $14,  $16,  $18; 
housekeepers'  course, 
$30. 

Course  in  cutting,  $20; 
course  in  dressmaking 
(per  month).  $10; 
course  in  miUinery, 
$25. 


Pupils  are  paid  $4  to  $6 
per  week. 


$2S. 


Pupils  are  paid  16  per 
month  after  the  fiist 
month  and  supplied 
with    two   uniforms: 

i lodging,   board,  and 
ftundxy  free). 


Morning,  afternoon,  and 
evening  classes. 


0  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  except 
Saturday,  in  drafting 
room;  course  2  weeks 
to  3  months;  9  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.  in  sewing  room, 
course  indefinite 
length ;  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
in  millinery  room, 
course  8  weeks;  even- 
ing classes,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7  to  9  p.  m.;  pu- 
pils admitted  at  any 
time. 

8.30  a.  m.  to  5.90  p.  m.; 
0  months  to  1-year 
course. 


7.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.; 
classes  will  begin  at  in- 
tervals of  6  weeks;  12- 
weeks'  oomse. 

Training  In  nurseries  7 
B.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  6 
months  in  tneliospi- 
tal;  2  months  in  pri- 
vate ftunily;  2  hours 
free  every  week  day; 
4  hours  free  every  Sun- 
day; 1  afternoon  free 
eveiy  week. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
pupils. 


Positions  are  found  for 
graduates. 


A  certificate  of  this  asso- 
ciatfon  permits  the 
holder  to  register  as  at- 
tendant at  the  direc- 
tory of  nurses. 

Positions  assured  gradu- 
ates without  registra- 
tion fee. 
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Chart  No.  2. — Prrincipal  OppoRTUNitiBs  for 


ADYANCBD  INDUSTRIAL 


C. — Schools  for  women — Concluded. 


Name. 

Subjects  taught. 

Special  features. 

Training  School  for  Nursery 
Maids  (Intuits'  Hospital). 

Paul  Reyere  Pottery  (Girls' 
Bowl  Shop). 

CTare  of  infants;  nursery  work 

Pottery— Qlasing,  outlining,  paint- 
ing. 

Food-room  work,  including  nrepara- 
tion  of  infants'  food^odmed  milk| 
whey,  barley  water,  beef  Juice,  etc 

Complete  pottery  equipment 

CHAPTER  XV. — ^VOOATIONAIi  GUIDANCE. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston — Concluded. 
TBAiNiNO — concluded . 

C — Schools  for  women — Concluded. 


Requirements  for  ad- 
miasSon. 

Tuition. 

• 

Season  and  len^h  of 
course. 

Flaohig  of  students. 

Between  18  and  25  years; 
grammar-flchool   edu- 
cation;  good   health; 
certificate  of  character 
and  ability. 

15  years  of  age  or  over; 
must  be  member  of 
''Library     Club 
House." 

Pupils  are  paid  $5  a 
month;  two  uniforms 
are  supplied  by  the 
training  school  (lodg- 
ing, board,  and  laun- 
dry free). 

Pupils  are  paid 

Training  in  the  nuiaeries 
7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.;  4 
months  in  the  nurser- 
ies; 2  months  in  a  pri- 
vate family;  time  off 
duty— 1  hour  each  day, 
1  afternoon  each  week, 
4  hours  each  Sunday. 

Any  time  of  day  and 
year. 

Positions  assured  gradu- 
ates without  registra- 
tion fee. 

CHAPTEE  XV, — VOCATIONAL  QUIDAKCE.  471 

Chart  No.  3  includes  public  and  philanthropic  schools  which  offer 
commercial  training.  On  this  chart  are  listed  the  high  schools  of  the 
city  and  a  few  philanthropic  schools.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  such  schools  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  The  chart  reveals 
places  where  commercial  trainmg  may  be  secured,  something  of  the 
equipment  of  the  schools,  requirements  for  admission,  tuition,  season 
and  length  of  course,  and  the  effort  made  by  the  school  to  place  its 
graduates.    A  tabular  presentation  of  the  chart  follows. 
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Chart  No.  3. — Principal  Ofportukities  fob 

[Compiled  by  the  educational  department  of 

COMMERCIAL  TRAINING   IK    PUBLIC 

Commercial  education  offers  the  student  a  favorable  entrance  into  business.    To  get  the  best 

A. — Schools /or  boys. 


Name. 


High  School  of  Commerce 
(publlc).i 


English  High  School  (pub- 
lic).* 


School  of  Cooperative  Busi- 
ness (of  the  association 
institute,  Boston  Y.  M. 
C.  A.).» 


Commercial  subjects  taught. 


English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms);  bookkeeping  and 
accounting;  business  knowledge 
and  practice;  local  industries; 
stenographv  and  typewriting: 
commercial  design;  commercial 
law;  commercial  geography;  com- 
mercial arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industrv. 

English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms);  bookkeeping;  ste- 
nography; typewriting;  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geography; 
commercial  arithmetic:  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 

English;  bookkeeping;  penmanship; 
stenography;  typewriting;  oom- 
mercukl  law;  commercial  geogra- 
phy; commercial  arithmetic;  eco- 
nomics; salesmanship;  advertising; 
office  routine. 


Special  features. 


(1)  Apprenticeship  work;  (2)  busi- 
ness men's  advisory  committee; 
(3)  series  of  lectures  by  business 
men  on  business,  economic,  and 
civic  subjects;  (4)  special  courses 
'  by  laymen;  (5)  vlsita  to  business 
houses. 


An  excellent  general  equipment  for 
commercial  purposes;  special  at- 
tention given  to  commercial  geog- 
raphy, for  which  a  large  collection 
of  specimens  is  provided;  excellent 
courses  offered  in  shorthand  and 
in  tvpewritlng. 

The  student  works  at  the  Khool  and 
at  cooperating  business  houses  on 
alternate  weexs;  during  the  sum- 
mer  he  Is  employed  for  full  time  by 
the  cooperating  firm  (except  for 
two  weeks'  vacation);  wages  ex- 
ceed tuition  and  leave  a  substan- 
tial balance. 


B. — Schools  for  boys  arid  girls. 


Brighton  High  School  (pub- 
Uc).i 


.do. 
.do. 


Charlestown    High  School 

(public). 1 
Dorchester     High     School 

(pubUc).» 


East  Boston  High  School   do. 

(pubUc).»  ' 


English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms;  bookkeeping;  ste- 
nosraphy;  typewriting:  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geography; 
commercial  arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  industry. 


South  Boston  High  School 
(pubUc).» 

West  Roxbury  High  School 

(public). I 
Dry    Goods    Continuation 

School  (pubUc).> 


Preparatory  Salesmanship 
Continuation  School 
(public).i 


.do. 


.do. 


Textiles— Production,  manufacture, 
distribution;  salesmanship. 


English;  penmanship;  arithmetic; 
salesmanship:  textiles  (raw  mate- 
rials and  merchandise). 


Special  attention  is  given  to  pupils, 
preparing  tor  commercial   work: 
good  equipment  for  commercial 
purposes. 


.do. 


Special  attention  is  given  to  pupib 
preparing  for  commercial  work; 
the  new  annex  to  be  equipped  and 
used  exclusively  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Special  attention  Is  given  to  pupils 

■  preparing  for  commercial  work: 
good  equipment  for  commercial 
purposes. 

do 


.do. 


Talks  and  lectures  by  experts;  fre- 
quent visits  to  mills. 


Practical  talks  on  the  conditions  of 
success  in  salesmanship;  hygiene. 


>  Certificate  or  diploma. 


\ 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston. 
the  Women's  MnnlciiiAl  Leagae.  April,  1911.] 
AND  philanthropic  SCHOOLS. 

results  such  education  must  be  supplemented  by  actual  experience  under  business  conditions. 

A. — Schools  for  boys. 


Requirements  for  admission. 


Oraduation  from  a  Boston 
elementarv-  school  or  from 
other  public  or  private 
schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  tbe 
board  of  superintendents; 
also  by  examination. 


do. 


An  elementary  school  edu- 
cation or  its  eauivalent;  a 
hlf^hrschool  education  is 
preferred. 


Tuition. 


Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 


.do. 


$75  per  rear, 
payable 
monthly; 
pupils  are 
paid  while 
working  for 
c  o  0  p  e  rating 
firms. 


Season  and  length  of  course. 


6  hours  daily  for  5  days  a 
week,  September  to 
June;  regular  course  4 
years;  special  post-grad- 
uate course  1  year. 


5i  hours  daily  for  5  days  a 
week,  8epteml>er  to 
June;  4  years'  course. 


9  a.  m.  to  2.15  p.  m.,  school 
hours;  regular  hours  of 
business  nouse  during 
alternate  weeks:  Sep- 
tember to  June  (June  to 
September  with  busi- 
ness house);  3  years' 
course. 


Placing  of  students. 


Effort  is  made  to  place 
graduates  through  tho 
vocational  counselor. 


Students   are   placed   by 
organized  methods. 


Students  are  In  positions 
throuj^out  the  course; 
it  is  expected  that  they 
will  remain  permanently 
with  these  firms. 


B. — Schools  for  boys  and  girls. 


Graduation  from  a  Boston 

Free  to  residents 

5i  hours  for  6  days  a  week, 

Successful  effort  is  made  to 

elementary  school  or  from 
other  public  or  private 

of  Boston. 

September  to  June;  4 

secure  positions  for  pupils 

years'  course. 

of  high  standing. 

schools  whose  standards 

are    satisfactory    to    the 

• 

board  of  superintendents; 

also  by  examination. 

.  .do 

do 

Da 

do 

5|  hours  for  5  days  a  week. 

An  employment  service  Is 

September  to  June;  reg- 

maintained, and  success- 

ular course,  4  years;  in- 

ful effort  is  made  to  se- 

tensive course,  1  year. 

cure  positions  for  pupils 
of  hign  standing. 

...do 

do 

6^  hours  for  6  days  a  week. 

Graduates  of  high  standing 

September  to  Jime;  4 

are  placed. 

years'  course. 

do 

do 

..^.  ..do 

Successful  effort  is  made  to 

secure  positions  for  pupils 
of  high  standing. 

do 

do 

Do. 

Employment   In   the  drr- 
goods    business;    permis- 

Free:  pupils  are 
paid  full  wages 

3.30  to  5.30  p.  m.,  Monday 

Students  already  have  po- 
sitions, but    interest    is 

and  Friday;  October  to 

sion  of  employer  to  attend 
during     working     hours 

while  attend- 

February or  February 

taken  in  their  advance- 

ing the  school. 

to  May. 

ment. 

without  loss  of  pay. 
Between  14  and  18  yean  of 

•  •  •  «  •  uO  •••»•■••>• 

8.30  to  11a.m.,  or  8  to  5.30 

Do. 

age  and  employment  in  a 

p.  m.;  2  days  a  week, 
October    to    May;    30 

retail  store;  permission  M>f 

the  employer  to  attend 

weeks'  course. 

during     working     hours 

without  loss  of  pay. 
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Chart  No.  3. — Principal  Opportunitibs  for 


COMMERCIAL  TRAINING   IN   PUBLIC 


C. — Schools  for  ^irls. 


Kanie. 


Girls'  High  School  (public).* 


Roxbu  ry 
(public). 1 


High   School 


Union  School  of  Salesman- 
ship (Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial 
Union). 


Commercial  School  (Boston 
Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association).! 


Commercial  subjects  taught. 


English  (with  special  reference  to 
business  forms);  bookkeeping;  ste- 
noeraphy;  typewriting;  commer- 
cial law;  commercial  geography: 
conmiercial  arithmetic;  economics; 
history  of  commerce  and  Industry. 


.do. 


(n  Salesmanship;  (2)  textiles;  (3} 
business  arithmetic;  (4)  color  and 
design;  (5)  English  (including 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  expres- 
sion). 


English;  stenography;  typewriting; 
accounts  (elementary);  business; 
correspondence;  spemag. 


Special  features. 


Clvll-eervlce  course;  training  Is  given 
in  the  use  of  the  various  office  ap- 
pliances, such  as  the  mimeograph, 
copying  press,  billing  and  adding 
m  a  c  h  i  nes;  intensified  clerical 
course  planned,  beginning  1911-12. 

An  intensified  clerical  course  with 
bimonthly  promotions  of  such 
pupils  as  can  pass  rigid  tests.  Be- 
fore finishing  the  course  it  is  pur- 
posed that  pupils  should  under- 
take practical  work  for  business 
firms  10  demonstrate  the  students' 
capacity. 

(1)  Demonstratlonsales,  with  critical 
analyses;  (2)  lectures  twice  a  week 
by  store  men  and  others  interested 
in  salesmanship;  (3)  discussions  of 
store  experiences;  (4)  constant  use 
of  store  materials;  (o)  hygiene. 

Court  testimony;  all  forms  of  legal 
documents. 


D. — Evening  tchooUfor  6oy«  and  girU. 


Central    Evening    High 
School  (public,  for  boys).i 


Central  Evening  High 
School  (public,  for  girls).i 

Charlestown  Evening  Com- 
mercial High  Scho<^ 
(publlc).i 


Evening  Corn- 
High      School 


Dorchester 

(pubUc).» 

East  Boston  Evening  Com- 
mercial High  School 
(pablic).i 

Roxbury  Evening  Commer- 
cial High  Scho^  (pabUc).i 

South  Boston  Eveninc 
Commercial  High  Schom 
(public).i 


English  composition;  bookkeeping; 
penmanship;  stenography;  type- 
writing; oommerciariaw;  commer- 
cial geography;  commercial  arith- 
metic. 


do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 


CSvil-eervioe  coarse. 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 


>  Certifloate  or  dlphmia. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Boston — Concluded. 

AND  PHILANTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS — COncludod. 

r. — Schools  for  girls. 


Requirements  for  admission. 


Graduation  from  a  Boeton 
elementary  school  or  from 
other  public  or  private 
schools  whose  standards 
are  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  supermtendents; 
also  by  examination. 

do 


Applicants  (a)  must  be  from 
cooperating  stores;  (b) 
must  have  good  funda- 
mental education;  (c) 
must  hare  approval  of  the 
director  of  the  school  and 
of  the  employer. 

A  high-school  education  or 
its  equivalent;  satisfactory 
reference  as  to  character; 

Er^erenoe    is    given    to 
liristian  races. 


Tuition. 


Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 


.do. 


Free;  pupils  are 
paid  full  wages 
while  attend- 
ing school. 


Day  course,  $7 
per  month; 
e  V  6  n  f  n  g 
course,  16  per 
term  of  25  les- 
sons. 


Season  and  length  of  course.        Placing  of  students. 


5)  hours  dally  for  5  days  a 
week,  September  to 
June;  4  years'  courae. 


.do. 


8.30  to  11.30  a.  m.,  school; 
2.30  to 5.30p.m., store;  3 
courses  a  year,  3  months 
each,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, Jfanuary,  and 
AprU, 

0  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  5  days  a 
week;  7  to  8.30  p.m.  lion- 
day  and  Thurs<lay,  Sep- 
tember to  June;  6 
months  average  length 
of  courae. 


Effort  Is   made   to  place 
students,      and      it     is 

Elannerl  to  put  this  work 
ito  permanent  and  sys- 
tematic form. 


Successful  effort  is  made  to 
secure  positions  for  pupils 
of  high  standing. 


Permanent  positions  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  t(>  a 
week  are  guaranteed  to 
graduates. 


The  association  generally 
places  students,  nut  does 
not  guarantee  positions. 


D. — Evening  schools  for  hoys  and  girls. 


Graduation  from  a  Boston 
elementary  day  school  or 
from  a  Boston  elementary 
evening  school   or   from 
schools  of  equal  or  hl^er 
grade;  also  oy  exanuna-^ 

do 

Free  to  residents 
of  Boston. 

do 

7.30  to  0.30  p.  m.  on  not 
less  than  3  nor  more  than 
5  evenings  in  the  week; 
22  weekr  session,  Octo- 
ber to  April;  4  years' 
course. 

do 

• 

do 

7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  3  eve- 
nings in  the  week;  22 
weeks'  session,  October 
to  April;  4  years'  course. 

do 

do". 

....  .do .......... 

« 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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Chart  No.  4  includes  oi^anized  opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  Its  purpose  is  to  show  to  parents  and  teachers,  to 
employers  of  labor  and  to  the  general  public  that  handicapped  persons 
need  not  be  regarded  as  helpless,  ignorant,  and  dependent.  The  chart 
is  intended  to  show  where  training  may  be  secured  that  will  take  away 
the  handicaps  from  children  and  give  them  chances  to  be  happy  and 
useful  citizens.  It  suggests  to  employers  of  labor  that  efficiency  can 
be  found  among  the  physically  handicapped.  Schools  and  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  deaf  have  been  listed.  The 
purpose  of  each  school  and  the  industrial  opportunities  are  empha- 
sized by  being  printed  in  red.  It  is  intended  that  this  chart  shall  be 
distributed  over  New  England.  A  tabular  presentation  of  the  chart 
follows. 
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Ghabt  No.  4.— Organized  OppOBTUNmEs 

[Compfled  by  tike  Bdocatioiuil  Depertment  of 

To  Emplotebs  or  Labor:  Handicapped  persons  noed  not  be  reearded  as  helpless,  Ignorant,  and  depend 
the  physical  handicaps.  Will  you  cooperate  with  the  directors  of  these  institutions  In  securing  suitable 
yotir  Interest  these  persons  can  be  given  opportunity  to  become  sel^supporting  and  prove  their  acquired 

To  Parents  ksd  Teachers:  Bolow  are  listed  some  of  the  schools  that  take  away  the  handicaps  from 

To  THE  General  Public:  The  cause  of  blindness  in  a  great  number  of  cases  ts  due  to  opthabnla  neona 
opthaliuia  neonatorum  is  in  part  as  follows:  Acts  of  1905,  chapter  251.  "Should  one  or  both  eyes  of  an 
the  physician,  nurse,  or  other  attendant  *  *  *  to  report  (this  fiict)  in  writing  within  six  hours  there 
$200.)    The  board  of  health  shall  then  take  action  in  order  that  blindness  may  be  prevented. 

To  THE  General  Public:  Sugc^estive  opportunities  for  the  youn^  child  as  well  as  for  the  adult  are 
His  growth  is  more  normal  and  his  opportunities  for  a  useful  lifo  are  mcreased.  Strenuous  efforts  should 
possible  age.  Most  handicappt^d  adults  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  early  care  and  education  for  the 
for  the  haudicapped  is  the  best  asset  for  the  individual  and  for  the  State. 

For  training  the  handicapped  to  etnciency  we  rely  upon  two  main  elements:  The  state  of  mind  which 
to  take  toward  them.  To  be  handicapped  is  a  serious  thing  and  requires  to  olXsct  Its  conseouenccs  hope 
ment  both  material  and  personal.    Only  by  providing  such  surroundings  can  we  make  the  handicapped 

A. — Opportunities  for  the  blind. 


Name. 


Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies 
(private  home 
and  hospital  for 
bo>'S  ana  girls). 


The  KIndeiimrten 
for  the  Blind 
(the  lower  school 
of  the  Perkins 
Institution— 
semipublic  day 
and  boarding 
school  for  chip 
dren  of  kinder- 
garten and  pri- 
mary school  age). 


Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachu- 
setts School  for 
the  Blind  (semi- 
public  day  and 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


State  Home  Teach- 
ing for  the  Adult 
Bund  (under  the 
supervision  of  the 
Perkins  Institu- 
tion). 


Purpose. 


To  provide  a  home  and 
hospital  care  for  Infants 
wholly  or  partially 
blind;  to  supply  by 
training  the  education 
that  the  physically  nor- 
mal child  acquires  by 
imitation. 


The  care,  training  and 
education  of  blind  chil- 
dren of  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  age. 


Education  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  youth,  to  fit 
them  for  life,  that  they 
may  become  wholly  or 
or  in  part  self-support- 
ing and  take  their  places 
In  the  community  as 
respected  and  sdf-re- 
specting  cltlsens. 


Industrial  features. 


To  Instruct  blind  adults 
at  their  own  homes;  to 
reveal  new  resources  to 
blind  pupils;  to  awaken 
them  to  new  activities 
by  the  example,  special 
aptitude,  and  personal 
service  of  their  blind 
teachers;  to  make  the 
pupils  believe  In  them- 
selves, and  also  to  make 
their  households  believe 
In  them. 


Business  oourse—Sales- 
manshlp  (store  managed 
by  pupils),  bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting;  piano 
tuning;  chair  seating  of 
all  Unas;  mattress  mak- 
ing and  renovating;  net- 
ting; basketrv;  piano- 
forte ;  normal  depart- 
ment for  advanced  pu- 
pils who  teach  seeii 
children  free. 


Ing 


Reading  embossed  print 
as  fundamental  to  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  chair 
caning,  poultry  raising, 
becoming  proprleton  of 
small  oommerelal  enter- 
prises, all  sorts  of  sugges- 
tions for  oocupation. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


In  the  kindergarten— 
Games,  sifts,  occupa- 
tions, ana  songs;  sloyd 
In  both  hard  and  soft 
materials,  dancing,  gym- 
nastic exercises,andout^ 
door  sports;  the  kinder- 
garten Is  the  prepar- 
atory department  ofthe 
Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  to  which  the 
pupils  are  promoted  on 
the  recommendation  of 
the  teachers:  special  In- 
struction for  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Elementary  and  High 
School  branches:  Writ- 
ing—American  Braille, 
pencil.  typewriting; 
Reading  —  American 
Braille  and  Boston  lino; 
library,  museum,  gym- 
nasium, and  athwtic 
field;  Instrumental  and 
vocal  music;  school 
chorus;  physical  train- 
ing and  dancing;  doyd; 
diploma  given  for  com- 
pletfon  of  academic 
course;  special  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas  are 
accepted  by  certain 
higher  Instituttons. 

The  instruction  is  given 
by  blind  teachers;  not 
only  the  pupOs  of  these 
teachers,  out  the  blind 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have 
the  use  of  the  large  cir- 
culating library  of  tho 
Perkins  Institution. 
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POR  THV  Physically  Handicapped. 

the  Women's  Municipal  League,  April,  1911.] 

ent.    This  chart  is  intended  to  sugt^t  to  all  employers  of  labor  the  organized  ofTorts  madn  to  rcraovo 

employment  for  graduates  whom  they  can  conscientiously  recommend  for  responsible  posl tlon:>  7    Through 

elTlcicncy. 

children  and  give  them  chances  to  bo  happy  and  useful  citizens. 

torum,  resultins  from  lack  of  proper  care  of  the  eyi>s  at  time  of  birth.    The  Massachusetts  la^r  rrlating  to 

Infant  bacome  inflamed,    *    *    ^    at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  its  birth,  it  shall  be  the  duiv  of 

after  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  the  parents  reside.    *   *   *    (\faximum  /me, 

mentioned  in  this  chart.  The  earlier  the  child's  handicap  is  removed  the  more  self-reliant  he  becomes. 
be  made  by  parents  and  guardians  to  secure  care  and  training  for  the  handicapped  child  at  the  earliest 
removal  of  their  disability.    Therefore  schools  and  shops  must  be  maintained  for  them.    Early  training 

can  be  created  through  giving  them  physical  vitality  and  the  attitude  which  the  general  public  can  be  made 
and  courage  of  a  hi^n  order.  We  must,  therefore,  surround  such  per^ni  with  an  inspirational  environ- 
be  and  do  their  best. 

A. — Opportunities  for  (he  blind. 


Requirements  for 
admission. 


Anv  blind  or  partially 
blind  child  under  5 
years  of  age. 


Blind  diUdren  at  least 
fcra  yean  of  age  who 
are  mentally  normal; 
no  mtrlctloii  as  to 
sex  or  color. 


To4)  little  sight  to  read 
ordinary  print  and 
sufficient  Inteiiigenoe 
to  profit  by  instruc- 
tion ofTered;  13  to  19 
years  of  age;  no  re«trlo- 
tion  as  to  sex  or  color 
and  no  previous  train- 
ing  is  required. 


Expense. 


Admission  may  he  free; 
when  able  to  pay,  the 
expense  is  adjusted  to 
financial  condition  of 
parents  or  guardian; 
eimenae  is  borne  by 
private  oontrlbutlona 
and  by  annual  sub- 
teiiptions;  State  najrs 
per  capita  for  State 
minor  wards. 

Free  to  cfaHdren  of 
Massachusetts;  other 
States  or  individuals 
pay  S300-  per  pupil 
per  annum. 


Endowed  and  receives 
State  erant;  free  to 
Massacnusetts  chil- 
dren; other  applicants 
are  charged  $300  per 
annum. 


Any  bUnd  person  living 
in  Masaaehusetts  wlw 
desires  the  hope  and 
inspiration  of  exam- 
ple. 


Expense  is  borne  by  the 


Season  and  sessloo. 


The  home  and  the  hos- 
pital are  open  ail  the 
year. 


Constant  care  and  super- 
vision in  the  house, 
classroom,  and  play- 

f  round;  September  to 
une,  inclusive,  with 
the  usual  school  vaca- 
tions; children  can  not 
remain  during  the 
long  summer  vaca- 
tion ;  oourae  about  four 
years. 


September  to  June,  in- 
oluslve,  with  the  usual 
vacations;  length  of 
oourse  is  indefinite. 


Depends  upon  the 
amount  of  State  ap* 
propriatlon  and  upon 
the  number  of  pupils 
desiring  instruction. 


Placements. 


Application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Kindor- 
farten  for  the  Blind  at 
amaica  Plain  must  be 
made  to  the  Perkins 
Institution  by  the  par- 
ents or  guardian. 


Every  effort  is  made  to 
place  pupils  in  posi- 
tions which  they  are 
capable  of  filling. 
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Chart  No.  4. — Obganizsd  Opportttnitibs 
A — Opportunilies  for  the  blind — Concluded. 


Name. 


Perkins  Institution 
(workshop  de- 
partment for  non- 
resident adult 
blind). 


Massachasetts 
Commission  for 
the  Blind  (work- 
shopj  for  men 
and  women). 


Pmpose. 


To  aflbrd  a  limited  nam- 
her  of  blind  adults  a  liv- 
ing throUKh  work  which 
they  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  com- 
mand. 


(1)  To  establish,  equip, 
and  maintain  work- 
shops for  the  employ- 
ment of  blind  persons; 

(2)  to  establish  schools 
for  industrial  training; 

(3)  to  devise  means  for 
the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  home  and  shop 
products  of  the  blind; 

(4)  to  act  as  a  bureau  of 
information  and  indus- 
trial aid ;  (5)  to  prepare 
and  maintain  a  register 
of  the  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Industrial  features. 


Mattress,  pillow  making, 
and  renovating;  chair 
seating  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 


Cambridge  (for  men)— 
Rug  weaving,  mop 
making,  broom  making, 
chair  seating;  Cam- 
bridge (for  women— Art 
lisbrio  weaving,  cane- 
seating;  Pittsfleid— Mat- 
tress making,  chair  seat- 
ing, broom  making; 
Lowell,  Worcester,  and 
Fall  River  —  Mattress 
making,  chair  seating; 
Shop  schools  and  in- 
dustrial classes  —  In- 
struction in  chair  seat- 
ing and  mattress  mak- 
ing is  given  with  a  view 
to  nome  or  shop  employ- 
ment; training  is  given 
in  rug,  mop,  and  broom 
making,  and  in  art  liEibric 
weavii^  as  vacancies 
occur  and  as  tjie  busi- 
ness expands. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  commercializing 
of  products:  the  number 
of  persons  employed  is 
dependent  upon  ability 
to  keep  them  busy  by 
piecework  the  year 
round;  the  Howe  Me- 
morial Club  of  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion grants  small  loans 
to  worthy  members  to 
start  them  in  their  life 
work. 

Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  commerciaUtIng 
of  8hop,8Chool,and  home 
products;  the  products 
of  home  industries  of 
blind  women  are  sold 
through  the  salesroom 
of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  of  the  commis- 
sion at  383  Boylston 
Street,  Boston;  manu- 
factured products  (mops, 
rugs,  and  brooms)  are 
disposed  of  in  regular 
commercial  channels, 
through  the  commis- 
sion's dlstribntl&s  agent; 
shops,  especially  for  ren- 
ovating trades  (chairs, 
mattresses)  are  depend- 
ent on  patronage  of 
community;  the  com- 
mission may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, make  loans  of 
tools,  materials,  or  other 
equipment  necessary  for 
the  cnosen  trade  or  busi- 
ness, either  to  be  re- 
turned or  to  be  paid  for 
on  easy  terms. 


B. — Opportunities  for  the  crippled. 


The  Industrial 
School  for  Crip- 
pled and  De- 
formed Children 
(private  day 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


The  New  England 
Peabody  Home 
for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren (private 
home  and  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


To  promote  the  education 
and  special  training  of 
the  crippled  and  of  the 
deformed. 


To  provide  a  home  for  the 
care  and  education  of 
hopelessly  crippled  chil- 
dren: to  mak%  children 
who  would  otherwise  be 
dependent  self-confident 
and  wholly  or  ptftlaliy 
self-supporting. 


Trade  classes  and  shops 
for  persons  over  15  years 
of  age  — Typesetting, 
printing,  basketrv,  cane 
seating,  'needfework, 
makiiig  of  wooden  arti- 
cles. 


Sewing;  cooking;  house- 
work; basketry;  cane 
seating;  typewriting; 
woodworking. 


Primary  and  grammar 
grade  branches;  manual 
training  leading  to  the 
trade  class  and  shop 
work;  conveyed  to  and 
from  school  when  nec- 
essary; noon  meal  is 
given. 


Primary  and  grammar 
grade  branches;  sloyd; 
open-air  treatment  for 
tubercular  patients. 
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VOR  THs  Phtbicallt  Handicapped— Continued. 

A, — OppariunUie9for  the  blind — Concluded. 


Requirsments  lor 
admissloii. 


20  to  70  mn  of  ace: 
blind  adults  of  good 
character  during  yean 
ofetBdency. 


Able-bodied  blind  ner- 
■ons,  residents  of  Mass- 
achusetts, needing  In- 
dustrial training  and 
emplovment;  the 
oonunusion  requires 
of  its  apprmtloes— 
>ir«<,  that  they  shall 
take  up  appfentloe- 
ship  wlQi  the  distinct 
hope  and  determina- 
tion of  making  practi- 
cal and  effectlTe  use 
of  the  trade  after  its 
masterv;  teeond,  that 
they  snail  give  their 
best  energy  to  the 
mastering  of  the 
chosen  u«de;  third, 
that  they  shall  per- 
severe until  the  trade 
has  been  learned,  and 
shall  in  no  case  with- 
draw without  due 
cause,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the 
proper  authorities.  On 
the  other  hand,  the 
oooosnuflslon  reserves 
the  ri^t  to  dismiss 
any  apprentice  for 
sufficient  reason: 
/ottrtk,  that  they  shall 
conform  to  reasonable 
and  customary  reg- 
ulations while  under 
instruction,  both  in 
and  out  of  class  rooms 
and  hours. 


Expense. 


The  business  is  self- 
sustaining  under  guar- 
antee of  the  Perkins 
Institution ;  piecework 
wages  paid. 


Instruction  Is  given 
without  charge  to  elt- 
iiens  of  Ifassachuaetts 
who  are  qualified  for 
the  work  and  «p* 
proved  by  the  com- 
mission; it  is  expected 
that  living  or  travel- 
ing expenses  during 
apprentioeship  will  be 
borne  by  the  appren- 
tices or  their  fnends, 
as  far  as  possible;  in 
cases  where  it  Is  im- 
possible for  them  to 
do  so.  however,  the 
conunission  may,  by 
special  vote  in  each 
case,  make  industrial 
aid  appropriations  to 
be  applied  thereto: 
workmen  are  paid 
piecework 


Season  and  session. 


Placements. 


The  workshop  depart- 
ment and  the  sales- 
room  are  open  the 
year  round. 


Shops  in  operation 
throughout  the  year, 
but  lunlts  of  capital 
make  some  industries 
subject  to  seasonal 
shutdown  or  short 
time  aooordlng  to  fluc- 
tuations of  trade. 


Pennanent,  subject  to 
efficiency  and  good  be- 
havior. 


The  comndsilon  Is  able 
In  some  cases,  if  the 
anirentioes  desire  it, 
to  give  them  employ- 
ment in  its  own  work- 
shops; In  other  cases  In 
which  it  feels  oon- 
fldence  and  has  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  it  will 
make  efforts  to  secure 
similar  work  with 
other  employers,  or  to 
assist  in  establishing 
the  apprentloeB  In  car- 
rying on  their  trades  as 
home  Industries. 


B. — OpportuniHet  for  the  crippled. 


6  yeara  of  age  and  over: 
oripidod  or  deformed 
ana  mentallv  normal; 
pupils  must  agree  tb 
the  care  and  treat- 
ment prescribed  by 
their  own  physician 
or  by  the  physician  in 
attendance  at  the 
school. 


Crippled  or  deformed 
children,mentally  nor- 
mal, living  in  New 
Eni^and;  cuolldren  en- 
tered for  not  less  than 
two  years  and  must 
be  under  12  srears  of 
age. 


Tuition    and    training 
tree;  the  school  is  sup- 

Sorted  by  a  small  en- 
owment  fund  and  by 
yearly  contributions. 


The  expense  for  care, 
treatment,  and  educa- 
tion is  adjusted  to  the 
finandal  condition  of 
the  parents. 


9  a.  m  to  4  p.  m.~Oc- 
tober  to  June  for  pri- 
mary and  grammar 
grades,  with  the  usual 
vacations;  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.— Printing  shop 
open  the  entire  year; 
tune  required  to 
finish  the  course  de- 
pends upon  the  phys- 
ical condition  or  the 
pupil. 

Morning  and  aftemoon 
sessions  for  11 
months  In  the  year; 
pupils  may  enter  at 
anytime. 


The  school  does  not 
guarantee  poritlons, 
out  gives  assistanoe 
when  possible. 


Asristance  Is  given  In 
pladnE   pupOs 
possible. 
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Chart  No.  4. — Oroakizbd  OppORTXTNiruui 


B. — Opportunities  for  the  crippled-— Concluded, 


Name. 


Massachusetts 
Hospital  School 
(public  for  boys 
and  girls). 


Purpose. 


To  remoye  physical  dis- 
abilities as  for  as  possi- 
ble and  build  up  the 
health  of  temporarily  or 
permanently  crippled 
and  defbnned  chudren; 
to  give  practical  ele- 
mentary  educatlant 
manual  training,  and  vo- 
cational work  suited  to 
each  case»  with  a  view 
to  Tnalring  the  children 
self-supporting,  or  at 
least  useful  members  of 
the  homes  to  which  they 
return,  thereby  prevent- 
ing inaifferent  helpless- 
ness and  ignorance. 


Industrial  features. 


(a)  For  boys— Practical 
arm  and  garden  work, 
elementary  plumbing, 
steam  fitting,  firing,  care 
of  boilers  and  en- 
gines, electric  wiring, 
carpentfy  and  practical 
woodworking,  paint- 
ing, cobbling,  manufoo- 
turlng  splints  and  sur- 
gical apparatus:  (6)  For 
girls— Kugmalnng,hand 
and  manntnfl  sewing, 
hand  and  nmAhtiiA  laun- 
dering, practical  house- 
keeping, telephone  oper- 
atiii^K,  Ubrary  work;  the 
above  are  taught  under 
the  Immediate  super- 
vision of  practical  in- 
structors and  workmen 
employed  at  the  institu- 
tion. 


Subjects  taught  and 
special  features. 


Elementary  school 
branches;  music;  sloyd 
leading  to  practical 
woodworking  and  car- 
pentry; basketry;  book- 


C. — OpportunUieefor  the  deaf. 


Sarah  Fuller 
Home  1  (for  little 
deaf  children— 
private  home 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


Horace  Mann 
Sdiool  for  the 
Deaf  (public  for 
boys  and  girls). 


Trade  School  for 
the  Deaf  (private 
day  classes  for 
boys  and  girls). 


New  England  In- 
dustrie School 
for  Deaf  Mutes 
(private  board- 
mg  school  for 
boys  and  girls). 

Boston  School  for 
the  Deaf  (public 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
girls). 


To  give  a  home,  with  care 
and  instruction,  to  such 
little  deaf  children  as 
are  too  young  to  enter 
the  Horace  Mum  Public 
School  for  tbe  Deaf, 
and  also  for  those  whose 
parents  or  cuardians 
can  not  give  at  home  the 
prBliminary  instruction 
which  the  loss  of  hearing 
renders  necessary. 

The  education,  and  train- 
ing of  children  too  deaf 
to  attend  the  ordinary 
pubUc  schooL 


Teaching  of  useful  indus- 
tries to  deaf  children. 


The  education  and  train- 
ing of  deiUT  children  or 
cmldren  too  deaf  to  at- 
tend the  public  schools 
advantageously. 

To  train  the  minds,  huids, 
and  bodies,  and  develop 
the  character  of  deaf 
boys  and  girls. 


For  boys— Woodworking; 
for  girls— Sewing,  cook- 
ing. 


For  boys— Metal  work; 
for  girls— Dressmaking, 
millinery,  embroidery, 
designing. 


For  boys— Manual  train- 
ing, leading  to  wood- 
working, ba&ketry,  chair 
seating;  for  girls— Sew- 
ing. 

For  boys— Manual  train- 
ing leading  to  cabinet 
work;  for  girls— Train- 
ing in  light  housework 
and  table  wor^  sewing, 
cooking,  embroidery; 
for  boys  and  girls— Free- 
hand, model,  and  object 
drawing. 

1  The  Sarah  Fuller  Home  School  is  limited  to  receive  and  care  for  but  10  children  at  a  time,  with  the  hope 
that  other  small  home  schools  of  the  same  kind  may  be  established  throughout  the  State. 


English  is  taught  by 
means  of  speech  and  lq> 
reading;  dementary 
reading,  wrltins,  and 
number  work;  kinder* 
garten  oociqwtlons— 
sewing,  weaving,  paper 
folding,  paper  cutting, 
clay  modeling. 


English  is  taught  through 
speech  and  speech  read- 
ing as  a  foundation  for 
elementary  school 
branches;  paper  folding; 
cardboard  oonstruotion: 
Itee-hand  drawing:  sloyd 
leading  to  woodwork- 
ing; the  transportation 
of  pupils  to  and  from 
school  is  paid. 

Speech  and  lip  reading  is 
taught  the  first  year  in 
coimection  with  each 
trade. 


English  is  taught  by 
means  of  speech  and  Up 
reading  in  elementary 
school  branches;  light 
housework. 

English  is  taught  by 
means  of  speech  and  Up 
readinf  in  elementary 
school  oranches. 
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VOB  THB  Physically  Handicafpsd— Continued. 


B. -Opportunities  for  the  crippled— ^ndnded. 


^aqalremeiiti  for 
admission. 


Cripnled  or  deformed 
cimdren  of  the  Com- 
monwealth between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15 
Tears  who  are  men- 
tally oompetent  to 
attend  the  public 
schools:  both  sexes 
and  all  races  are  ad- 
mitted; no  previous 
training  Is  required. 


Expense. 


$4  a  week^When  par- 
ents are  unable  to 
meet  this  expense,  the 
place  of  legal  settle- 
ment is  responsible  for 
payment;  |5  or  more 
per  week  for  private 
patients,  aooording  to 
the  amount  of  care 
required. 


Season  and  session. 


The  hospital  is  open 
and  the  school  is  in 
session  all  the  year. 


PlaoeniBnta. 


QUldraa  are  dismissed 
when  physically  able 
to  enter  the  pubUo 
schools,  or  are  assisted 
to  assume  posiUons  in 
the  community  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to 
become  partially  <w 
wholly  seu-supportlng. 


C. — Opporiunitiea  Jar  the  deaf. 


Any  deaf  child  between 
2  and  5  years  of  age, 
mentally  normal. 


Any  deaf  child  over  6 
years  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  oyer  14 
years  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  over  6 
years  of  age. 


Any  deaf  child  oyer  6 
years  of  age. 


The  State  allows  S260 
per  annum  for  each 
child  unable  to  pay; 
the  charge  for  paying 
pupils    u    1350    per 


annum. 


Free  to  residenta  of 
Massachusetts;  ex- 
pense is  borne  for  10 
rears,  or  in  excq>- 
tional  cases  for  a 
longer  period,  par- 
tially by  the  dty  of 
Boston  and  partisJly 
by  the  State. 


7 

l\ 


Admission  free;  sup- 
ported by  private  sud- 
scription;  work  done 
by  the  pupils  is  sold 
to  pay  for  their  tui- 
tion; 6  per  cent  on 
salable  articles  paid  to 
pupils. 

Admission  free  to  resi- 
dents of  New  Eng- 
land; expense  Is  borne 
bv  endowment  fund, 
State  grant,  private 
subscriptions. 

Admission  free;  expense 
is  borne  by  the  Btate 
for  10  years,  or  in 
exceptional  cases  for 
a  longer  period. 


0  to  11.16  a.  m.;  2  to  3 

?i.  m.;  September  to 
une;  child  remains  in 
school  until  six  yean 
of  age. 


9a.m.  to  12m.;  IJO  to 
3  p.  m.;  5  days  in  the 
week;  September  to 
June. 


2.30  to  4  p.  m.,  6  days  In 
the  week;  9  a.  m.  to 
12  m.,  1  to  3  p.  m., 
Saturday;  September 
to  June;  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m. ,  6  days  in  the  wedc, 
during  July;  3>year 
course. 

8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  1  to 
2.30  p.  m.;  5  days  in 
the  week;  September 
to  June. 


9  to  11.30  a.  m.;  1.16  to 
8.30  p.  m.;  September 
to  June. 


Application  for  admia* 
slon  to  the  Horace 
ICann  or  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  must  be 
made  by  the  parents 
or  guardian. 


Boston  Edqcatlonal  As- 
sociation for  Deaf  Chil- 
dren assists  pupils  in 
finding  positions. 


Assistance  given  to  place 
pupils  in  suitable  posi- 
tions. 
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Chabt  No.  4. — Organized  07Poktt7Niti£s 


C. — Opportunities  for  the  dor/— Concluded. 


Name. 


Clarke  School  for 
tbe  Deaf  (semi- 
public  boarding 
school  for  boys 
and  girls). 


American  School 
for  the  Deaf! 
(semipublic 
boarding  school 
for  boys  and 
gWs). 


Pmpose. 


The  education  and  train- 
ing of  children  too  deaf 
to  attend  public  schools 
advantageously. 


The  education  and  traio- 
ing  of  children  too  deaf 
to  be  instructed  in  the 
public  schools. 


Industrial  features'. 


For  boys  —  Gabinetmak- 
ing,  typewriting,  wood 
carving,  instrumental 
drawing;  for  girls--8ew- 
ing,  cooking,  weaving, 
wood  carving. 


For  boys— Cabinetmak- 
ing:  for  girls— Dress- 
making, sewing,  cook- 
faig. 


Subjects  taneht  and 
special  features. 


English  is  taught  through 
speech  and  lip  readmg 
as  a  foundation  for  ele- 
mentary school  Ivanches 
and  special  high  school 
subjects;  sloyd:  bas- 
ketry; training  m  light 
housework;  gymnasium 
work;  normal  class  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf  un- 
der the  oral  method. 

English  is  taught  by  oral 
and  manual  methods  as 
a  basis  for  elementary 
school  branches  and  lor 
special  high  school  sub- 
jects; sloyd;  fbee-hand 
drawing;  training  in 
Ui^t  housework. 


>  We  mention  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hartford  because  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  free  instructkui  of  the  deaf  indudea  admission  to  this  school  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Com- 
monwsalth. 
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VOR  THB  Physically  Handicappbd — Concluded. 

C. — Opportunity  for  the  i2ea/— Concluded. 


R«qiilram«it8  for 
admission. 


Any  deaf  child  oyer  6 
yean  of  ace.  There  is 
no  fixed  Umlt  to  the 
length  of  time  for 
whkib.  a  pupil  may  he 
retained. 


Any  deaf  child  over  6 
years  of  age. 


Admission  trea  to  resi- 
dents of  Massachu- 
setts; expense  Is  home 
by  the  State  I6r  10 
veara.  or  In  excep- 
tional cases  for  a  longer 
period;  the  charge  »r 
paying  pupils  Is  $400 
per  annum. 


Expense  is  borne  by  the 
State  for  10  yean,  or 
in  exceptional 
for  a  longer  period. 


Season  and  session. 


9  to  U.4ft  a.  m.;  1  JO  to 
3.45  p.  m.;  6  days  in 
the  week;  September 
to  June. 


Mondays  to  Frldaya— 
7  to  8.46  a.  m. .  indus- 
trial work;  4.16  to  6.45 
p.  m. ,  industrial  work : 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m. ,  school 
work:  2  to  4  p.  m., 
school  work,  satur- 
daya— 7  to  U  a.  m., 
industrial  work;  no 
school  work;  Septem- 
ber to  June. 


ABsMonoe  given  to  plaoa 
pupik. 


Do. 
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SUXMABT. 

It  is  evident  that  although  vocational  guidance  is  still  a  very  new 
subject  it  is  receiving  much  attention  in  Boston.  The  committee 
on  vocational  direction,  working  through  the  vocational  counselors 
appointed  in  every  school,  and  the  Home  and  School  Association, 
working  through  groups  of  parents,  are  acting  directly  upon  the 
children  and  their  guardians,  trying  to  rouse  an  interest  in  the  child's 
future  which  will  lead  to  an  intelligent  choice  of  an  occupation  and 
an  effort  to  prepare  for  that  occupation  before  school  days  are  over. 
The  Vocation  Bureau  for  boys  and  young  men  and  the  Girls  Trade 
Education  League  for  girls  and  young  women  are  investigating 
trades  and  supplying  the  information  as  to  their  requirements  and 
opportunities  which  the  counselors  need  that  they  may  advise  and 
the  children  that  they  may  choose  wisely.  The  Women's  Municipal 
League  approaches  the  subject  from  another  standpoint,  securing 
and  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  where  and  how,  after  the  choice 
has  been  made,  training  for  the  chosen  vocation  may  be  secured. 
The  vocation  counselors,  the  Vocation  Bureau,  and  the  Girls  Trade 
Education  League  are  all  carrying  on  active  work  in  inciting  the  chil- 
dren to  secure  the  necessary  training,  in  following  them  up  after 
they  become  wage  earners,  and  in  aiding  them  through  the  difficult 
period  of  adjustment.  All  work  in  the  closest  cooperation,  with  the 
result  that  duplication  and  neglect  alike  seem  to  have  been  avoided. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  there  have  been  some 
new  developments  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1911.  The 
Massachusetts  Legislatiu'e  has  directed  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  "need  and  practicability  of  part- 
time  schooUng,  vocational,  and  otherwise,  for  working  children,  and 
also  the  establishment  of  an  apprentice  system."  The  plans  which 
are  being  formulated  for  this  investigation  contemplate  an  inquiry 
not  only  into  the  school  needs  of  young  workers,  but  also  into  the 
nature  of  the  employments  open  to  them  with  special  reference  to 
their  educational  possibilities.  It  is  evident  that  the  results  of 
this  investigation  will  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  whole 
subject  of  vocational  guidance. 

As  an  enlargement  of  its  work  of  training,  the  Vocation  Bureau  has 
under  consideration  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  departments  of 
graduate  study,  in  which  those  wishing  to  become  vocational  coun- 
selors may  receive  a  thorough  preparation  for  their  work.  The  plans 
have  not  been  fully  matiu'ed,  but  negotiations  with  leading  universi- 
ties for  the  establishment  of  such  a  department  are  under  way. 

The  Boston  School  Board  is  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  public-school  system 
with  a  paid  worker  in  charge,  subordinate  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools.  This  will  mean  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  an  expert 
in  vocational  guidance,  free  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  subject. 
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apfxhdxx  I.— the  scops  ov  thx  AcnvmBS  ov  thx  boston  vocation 

BimBAU. 

COBRESFONDENCB . 

1.  Mail  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking  for  information  and  for  help  to  organize 

similar  work — school  boards,  deans  of  colleges,  training  schools,  employers,  and 
parents. 

2.  Iietters  from  boys  and  young  men  seeking  guidance  into  vocations. 

3.  Letters  from  people  in  employment  asking  for  advice. 

4.  Letters  from  people  interested  in  special  cases. 

6.  Correspondence  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  occupations. 

6.  Correspondence  in  connection  with  course  on  vocational  guidance  at  Harvard 

Summer  School. 

7.  Correspondence  with  school  superintendents  in  connection  with  training  course 

for  vocational  counselors.  • 

CONFERENCES. 

1.  Daily  conferences  with  people  interested  in  the  work  of  the  burean,  with  the 

aumorities  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  oiganizations  seeking  to  do  such  public 
service. 

2.  Conferences  with  those  seeking  educational  and  vocational  couises  in  schools  and 

colleges. 

8.  Consultation  with  teachers,  parents,  business  men,  and  social  workers  upon  voca- 

tional problems. 

4.  Conferences  of  teachers  with  vocational  lectures. 

5.  Conference  with  principals  and  counselors  at  schools  throughout  the  city  on  voca- 

tional problems  and  for  consultation  with  the  graduating  classes. 

DEVELOFINO  AND   BXTENDtNQ   WORK. 

1.  Following  up  the  vocational  meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  the  chamber  of 

commerce. 

2.  Cooperating  with  authorities  in  establishing  similar  bureaus. 

3.  Newspaper  and  ma^zine  articles. 

4.  Follow  up  of  clippmgs  and  news  on  significant  work  elsewhere  of  interest  to  the 

bureau. 

6.  Organizing  district  vocational  guidance,  committees  with  school  counselors  as 

chairmen,  and  stated  meetings  in  this  office  with  the  director. 

6.  Ori^nizing  groups  of  employers  to  act  as  individual  advisen  to  bureau  applicants 

with  reference  to  their  specialty. 

7.  Lectures  to  parents'  associations. 

8.  Speaker's  bureau.  , 

COMMITTEE  MEETIN08. 

1.  B^?ular  meetings  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  are  held  in  the 

omces  every  month. 

2.  Special  meetmgs  of  the  board  are  called  whenever  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 

Dureau  require  it. 

COURSE  FOR  COUNSELORS. 

1.  Meetings  two  Wednesday  afternoons  a  month  dealing  with  various  vocations. 

2.  Reguhi?  conferences  witn  subdivided  groups  of  teachers  in  the  Vocation  Bureau 

office. 

3.  Appointments  with  groups  of  counselors  in  selected  school  districts. 

4.  Discussion  of  vocational  problems  with  the  counselors. 

5.  Interchange  of  experience. 

6.  Eventual  collection  of  records  and  data  by  counselors  and  analysis  of  same  by  the 

bureau. 

7.  Opportunity  on  the  day  following  lectures  for  teachers  who  wish  more  detailed 

information  to  meet  the  vocational  lecturers. 

8.  Morning  visits  by  the  director  to  schools  for  consultation  with  principals  and 

counseloTB,  with  brief  addresses  to  graduating  classes. 
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THE  HABVARD  8UMMBB  COUB8B. 


1.  Vocational  guidance. — ^The  duties  and  equipment  of  teachers  as  vocational  coun- 

selon;  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational  guidance — Lectures,  reading  and 
conferences.  Ten  lectures,  beginning  July  7,  and  continuing  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  4  p.  m.  for  tfairee  weeks. 

2.  Fee,  $5  for  students  registered  in  another  summer  course;  $10  for  those  who  take 

this  course  alone.  An  auditor's  ticket  will  admit  to  this  course,  but  as  a  r^^ular 
member  only,  not  as  a  mere  auditor. 

3.  The  course  will  be  limited  to  bO  members.    Students  will  be  admitted  in  order  of 

application  to  the  dean,  provided  they  have  previously  consulted  the  instructor. 


BGHOOL  VOCATION  COMMITTBB. 


1.  Regular  meetings  on  Monday  afternoons. 

2.  Preparation  of  plans  for  school  guiduice. 

3.  School  vocatioiud  policies  passea  on  by  committee. 

4.  Cooperating  with  Dureau  to  maintain  the  course  for  counselors,  promoting  voca- 

tional lectures,  and  securing  vocational  data  about  children  in  school,  thoee 
about  to  leave  school,  and  those  who  have  left  school. 

.INVESTIOATION  OF  OOC17PATION8. 

1.  An  investigation  of  the  leading  occupations  open  to  boys  in  the  city  of  Boston, 

showing  conditions,  requirements,  pay,  and  opportunities  in  each. 

2.  The  cara  system  of  investintion  used  touches  each  occupation  at  50  points  of 

interest,  including  health  Doard  and  census  reports,  bibhography,  ana  schools 
giving  preparation  for  the  vocation. 

3.  Inese  cards  are  written  out  and  prepared  in  duplicate.    They  are  kept  on  file  in 

the  bureau  and  from  them  vocatioiud  bulletins  are  made. 

4.  This  investigation  is  conducted  by  making  personal  visits  to  firms,  shops,  or  fac- 

tories; and  Dy  consultation  with  employers,  superintendents,  and  labor  men. 

VOCATIONAL  ADVI8INO. 

1.  People  who  have  no  fixed  plan  in  life  come  to  the  bureau  daily  for  consultation 

and  advice. 

2.  Young  men  now  employed  in  various  places  in  the  city  come  for  conference  upon 

progress  in  their  vocation  or  upon  dumges  to  other  pursuits. 

3.  Parents  and  friends  come  regularly  to  consult  the  bureau  in  the  interests  of  boys 

and  young  men  known  to  them. 

4.  Employers  consult  with  the  bureau. 

PUBUOATIONS. 

1.  Leaflet  on  the  bureau  and  its  purposes. 

2.  Bibliography  of  books  and  periodicals  in  English  and  German  dealing  with  voca- 

tional direction. 

3.  Speeches  and  lectures  on  subjects  dealing  with  vocational  direction. 

4.  Iiie  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  in  press,  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Co. 

5.  Vocational  bulletins.  ( 

6.  The  vocational  bulletins  are  for  the  use  of  the  Boston  school  counselorB,  boys  and 

their  parents,  and  ultimately  the  general  public.  All  vocations  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  boys  is  employed  will  be  investigated  at  length  and  presented 
in  bulletin  form. 

UBBABT. 

1.  A  collection  of  books  relating  to  the  general  work  of  the  bureau. 

2.  All  the  books  on  vocational  problems  from  the  library  of  the  late  Prof.  Parsons. 

3.  State  and  municipal  health  and  census  reports. 

4.  Periodicals  dealing  with  vocational  subjects,  and  school  and  college  catalogues. 

5.  A  n>ecial  deposit  m>m  the  Boston  Public  Library  of  books  listed  in  the  bibliography 

of  the  bulletins. 

6.  Vocational  Reference  Library — collection  of  pamphlets,  letters,  clippings,  ete., 

from  other  countries. 
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TRADE  PAPERS. 


Free  eubflcription  has  been  obtained  to  many  of  the  leading  trade  papers  of  the  indus- 
tries of  tne  country,  for  help  in  studying  the  occupations  and  for  reference  use  in 
the  bureau. 

Some  of  these  are:  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  the  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter,  the  A]>othecary,  the  Box  Maker,  the  Clay  Worker,  the  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Journal,  the  Implement  A^,  the  Iron  Age,  the  Journal  of 
Education,  Modem  Methods,  the  Najtional  Builder,  the  Sample  Case,  System, 
the  Wood  Worker,  labor  papers,  educational  periodicals. 


VOCATIONAL  RBPBRBNCB  RLE. 


1.  A  ready  reference  file  (similar  to  index  system)  erouped  according  to  general 

vocation,  ^ving  the  opportunities  (private  and  public)  for  fitting  for  vocational 
subjects^  giving  principally  a  brief  and  concise  description  of  the  course  of  study, 
the  institutions  where  this  can  be  best  obtained,  the  time,  the  reauirements  of 
age,  sex,  examination,  the  cost  (or  tuition),  and  other  notes  which  nave  distinct 
bearing  on  the  course. 

2.  Also  corresponding  with  this  ''ready  reference  file"  (for  immediate  purposes 

mainly)  to  have  lied  on  shelves  the  latest  catalo^es,  pamphlets,  circmars.  and 
other  printed  matter  for  all  vocational  training  m  Boston  and  outside.  Later 
arranging  to  be  kept  posted  on  the  latest  changes  in  courses  (for  revision  of  file 
and  reference  library)  and  having  knowledge  of  courses  ana  schools  that  are 
undesirable. 


APPENDIX  n.— THS  PLAN  OP  THE  INVZSTieATXON  OP  OCCUPATIONS. 

pmtPOSEs. 

1.  To  gather  a  body  of  detailed  and  accurate  information  as  to  the  various  occupations 

open  to  bovs  and  young  men  in  Boston  and  vicinity  in  skiUed  and  unskilled, 
professional,  and  other  pursuits. 

2.  To  place  this  material  in  the  hands  of  Boston  teachers  and  vocational  counselors. 

3.  To  use  this  information  in  advising  the  hundreds  of  boys  and  youhg  men  who  come 

to  the  bureau  for  aid. 

4.  To  have  it  available  at  the  bureau  for  general  public  use. 

5.  To  make  it  the  basis  of  a  series  of  vocatiopal  bulletins. 

METHODS. 

1.  By  a  card  system  of  investigation,  touching  the  occupation  at  50  points  of  vital 

interest. 

2.  By  studying  all  available,  carefully  selected,  firms  in  the  same  industry. 

3.  By  going  through  factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  places  where  boys  are  employed, 

to  study  conditions  of  emplojrment  at  first  hand. 

4.  By  personal  interviews  of  the  investigator  with  employers,  superintendents,  fore- 

men, and  employees  in  an  occupation. 

5.  By  interviewing  officials  of  labor  unions,  clubs,  or  associations  representative  of 

an  occupation. 

6.  By  verifying  all  material  upon  an  occupation  by  repeated  visits,  and  by  going  to 

other  firms  or  individuals  m  the  same  occupation. 

7.  By  a  wide  use  of  books  and  periodical  literature. 

THE  FIRM. 

1.  Name  of  firm  and  address. 

2.  Superintendent  or  employment  manager. 

3.  Total  number  of  employees,  male  ana  female. 

4.  Numbers  of  girls  and  boys. 

5.  Shifting  in  relative  numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  if  any. 

6.  Union,  nonunion,  or  open  shop. 

7.  Will  the  employer  take  bovs  sent  bv  the  Vocation  Bureau? 

8.  Will  he  attend  conferences  held  by  the  bureau,  if  invited? 

9.  Every  effort  is  made  to  establish  cordial  cooperation. 
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THS  OGOUPAHON. 

1.  The  natuie  of  the  occupation  or  industry. 

2.  The  processes  of  manufacture  or  divisionfl  of  work  involved  in  it. 

3.  The  variety  of  skill  required  for  entering  the  occupation. 

4.  Opportunities  for  changes  from  one  department  to  another. 

5.  £mplo3rment  offered  seasonal  or  steady  through  the  year. 

6.  Physical  conditions  of  the  occupation. 

7.  Special  dangers,  as  machinery,  dust,  pioisture,  heat  or  cold,  hard  labor,  strain, 

monotony. 

8.  Competitive  conditions  and  future  of  the  industry. 

9.  White  cards  used  to  show  pursuits  with  normal  conditions  and  future;  colored  cards 

for  * '  dead-end  "  or  dangerous  pursuits. 

PAY. 

1.  Pay  at  the  beginning,  as  wages  or  salary,  and  hours  of  employment. 

2.  Pay  of  certain  ages  and  variouB  groups. 

3.  Time  or  piece  payment,  premium  or  bonus. 

4.  The  rate  of  increase. 

5.  Upon  what  does  increase  in  pay  depend? 

6.  Mmimum,  average,  and  maximum  pay  of  those  in  the  occupation. 

POSITIONS  AND   ADVANCEMENTS. 

1.  Positions  o]^n  to  boys,  as  employees  in  factory;  workshop,  or  salesroom. 

2.  Opportunities  for  advancement,  as — 

a.  In  office. 

h.  Foreman  or  superintendent. 

c.  Buyer. 

d.  Traveling  salesman. 
«.  Manager. 

/.  Partnership  or  proprietor. 

OTHBB  INFORMATION. 

1.  Comment  and  report  upon  the  occupation  by  the  State  board  of  health. 

2.  Statistics  of  the  Census  Bureau  upon  the  occupation  in  Boston,  in  the  State,  and 

in  the  United  States. 

3.  Biblio^phy  for  this  industry,  as  the  latest  books  or  periodical  articles  dealing 

with  it. 

4.  A  list  of  schools  giving  vocational  training  for  this  occupation. 

TRADE  PAPERS. 

Ftee  subscription  has  been  obtained  to  man^  of  the  leading  trade  papers  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  coimtry  for  help  in  studying  the  occupations  and  for  reference  use 
in  the  bureau. 

Some  of  these  are:  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,  The  American  Wool  and 
Cotton'Reporter,  The  Apothecary ,  The  Box  Maker,  The  Clay  Worker,  The  Imple- 
ment and  Vehicle  Journal,  The  Implement  Age,  The  Iron  Age.  The  Journal  of 
Education,  Modem  Methods^  The  National  Builder,  The  Sample  Case,  System, 
The  Wood  Worker,  labor  periodicals,  educational  periodicals. 

VOCATIONAL  BULLETINS. 

1.  From  the  material  on  the  vocational  cards,  from  books  and  papers  upon  occupa^ 

tions,  and  from  other  information  are  prepared  vocational  bulletins,  giving  as 
leading  points:  (a)  The  occupation,  its  nature,  conditions,  and  future;  (6)  pay, 
positions,  and  opportunities;  (c)  the  boy,  qualities  and  training;  (d)  comments 
of  people  in  the  occupation;  (e)  health  reports;  (/)  census  statistics;  (g)  bib- 
liograpny;  (h)  schools. 

2.  For  verification  and  suggestion  these  bulletins  are  submitted  to  men  who  have 

given  information  in  an  investigation  and  to  other  persons  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, in  typewritten  and  in  prooJt  form. 

3.  These  bulletins  give  simple  and  direct  working  information  upon  the  various 

occupations  open  to  boys  and  young  men  in  Greater  Boston. 

4.  They  are  for  the  use  of  the  bureau,  ofteachers,  parents,  boys,  and  others  interested 

in  the  weltoe  of  youth. 
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THB  BOT. 

1.  How  boys  are  usually  secured  in  an  industry. 

2.  What  previous  positions  they  have  held  elsewhere. 

3.  What  questions  asked,  tests  applied,  or  records  kept. 

4.  The  age  of  entering  the  occupation. 

5.  Educational  requirements. 

6.  The  advantages  of  various  kinds  of  educational  equipment. 

7.  Physical  ana  personal  requirements. 

8.  Continuation  of  training  for  advancement  in  the  occupation. 

COMHBNTS  OF  PEOPLE. 

1.  Comments  of  people  in  the  industry  as  to  its  nature,  future,  and  what  it  o£ferB  as 
an  occupation  for  boys:  (a)  Of  the  employer  or  superintendent;  (6)  of  the  fore- 
man or  floor  superintendent;  (c)  of  boys  now  employed  in  the  occupation;  (<f) 
of  people  formerly  engi^g^  in  tne  occupation  or  who  may  have  intimate  or  expert 
knowledge  concerning  it. 

LABOB  PBBIODICALB. 

1.  The  American  Federationist. 

2.  Machinists'  Monthly  Journal. 

3.  Pattern  Makers'  Journal. 

4.  The  Typographical  Journal. 

5.  The  International  Molders'  Journal. 

6.  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Clothing  Trades  (formerly  The  Garment  Worker). 

APPBKBn  m.— SCHSDITLS  07  QUSSTIONS  FOB  INVESTIGATION  07  IN- 
8TITTTTI0N8,  USEB  BT  EDTTCATIONAL  DEPABTHENT  OF  WOXEN'S 
KUNICIPAL  LEAGXnB  OF  BOSTON. 

Institution: 

Name? .' , 

Age  of  school? '. 

Incorporated  (where)? 

Denominational  and  settlement  affiliations? p 

Location? 

Telephone  number? 

Officers  ? ; 

Purpose? 

Requirements  for  admission: 

Academic? 

Age? 

Sex? 

Previous  training? 

Other  requirements  (colored  or  foreign)? 

Tuition: 

By  year,  term,  subject? 

Cnarge  for  materials? 

Curriculum: 

Content  of  course  of  study? 

Individual  subjects? 

Time  required  for  graduation? 

Season  ot  giving  the  course? : 

Lengm  of  course?. 

Hours  per  week?. 

When  may  pupils  enter? 

Session: 

Morning? 

Afternoon? ^ 

Evening? 

Combination  of  any  two? 

Probationary  period? 

Outside  preparation  for  class? 


p 
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Credit  by  examinations? 

Written,  oral,  industrial? 

Subject  certificate  or  diploma  gianted? 

Diploma  accepted  by  higher  inatitutionB? 

Sources  of  information? 

Equipment,  buildings,  machinery,  toob,  material  (wood,  doth,  etc.),  power  (elec- 
trical), books,  charts,  etc.? 

Finances: 

Endowed? 

Annual  expense? 

Is  the  product  commercialized? 

Number  of  students— graduates  per  year — teachers: 

On  full  time? 

On  part  time? 

Paia,  or  volunteer? 

Methods  of  advertisement  for  students: 

Catalogues? 

Circulars? 

Distribution  of  literature 

Field  agents? 

Employment  service? 

Follow-up  methods? 

Placements — ^positions  guaranteed  or  assistance  given  to  place  graduates   through 

agencies  or  employers? 

Vocational  library? 

Is  there  State  inspection? 

Is  there  BupMerviaion? 

Educational  or  otherwise? 

Use  of  buildings  for  outside  lectures,  etc.? 

Assistance  in  nnding  boarding  places? 

Remarks  by  students? 

APPXNDIX  IV.— LXTTXB  FORMS. 

Form  No.  1. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
is  planning  a  study  of  opportunities  for  vocational  education  in  Boston.  It  will  be 
of  real  assistance  to  us  in  our  work  if  you  will  kindly  send  to  the  above  address  two 
copies  of  your  latest  report. 

Jiay  we  also  trouble  vou  to  answer  the  following  questions — 

1.  Have  you  any  other  available  literature  bearing  upon  the  work  of  your  insti- 
tution?   If  so,  how  may  we  obtain  it? 

2.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  and  address  of  any  person  e6j>ecially  interested  in 
your  work  who  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  this  committee  by  giving  it  further  infor- 
mation? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  this  favor,  I  am, 

Sincerely,  yours,  

Chairman  SubcommiUee  on  VoeaHonal  OpportunUieB  in  Ba$ion. 

Form  No.  2. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  series  of  charts  describing  and  classifying  as  clearly  aa 
possible  the  principal  opportunities  for  vocational  traimng  in  Boston. 

It  will  be  of  real  assistance  to  us  in  our  work  if  you  will  send  to  the  above  address 
two  copies  of  your  latest  report. 

We  shall  be  very  grateful  also  if  you  will  kindly  furnish  added  information  to  the 
coUe^  student  representing  our  committee  who  will  call  upon  you  later. 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  assistance  in  the  past  and  thanking  you  for  this 
further  cooperation,  we  remain, 

Sincerely,  yours,  

Chairman  Svheommiltee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boiton, 
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FoBM  No.  3. 

The  flubcommittee  on  vocataoiud  opportunities  in  Boston  is  ]»epuing  Chart  No. 
2 — ^Advanced  Industrial  Trainins^-for  immediate  oublication. 

A  study  of  the  inclosed  Chart  No.  1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Industrial  Educa^ 
tion  in  &)ston — published  April,  1900,  will  acquaint  you  with  the  scope  of  the  work 
undertaken  and  a  reference  to  the  starred  notes  at  the  bottom  will  give  you  the  order 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  series  of  charts. 

The  inclosed  copy  of  Chart  No.  1  shows  the  form  in  which  the  infonnation  from 
your  school  will  be  arranged  for  Chart  No.  2. 

The  league's  research  student  has  tabulated  the  infonnation  gathered  from  the 
printed  report  and  from  a  visit  to  the  school. 

We  request  that  you  examine  this  tabulation,  make  what  corrections  are  necessary, 
and  return  it  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Our  reason  for  making  this  request  is  that  we  wish  to  give  to  each  institution  to  be 
listed  the  o]^portunity  of  (1)  correctly  stating  the  material  to  be  printed  and  of  (2) 
arranging  this  material  in  the  order  of  its  educational  importance. 

The  cnarts  are  to  be  hung  in  the  public  schools,  in  factories,  and  in  other  places 
where  this  descriptive  account  of  the  vocational  opportunitieB  of  Boston  will  be  serv- 
iceable to  students,  teachers,  parents,  employers,  and  persons  most  interested  in 
the  vocational  guidance  of  young  people. 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  assistance  in  the  past  and  thanking  you  for  this 
further  cooperation,  we  remain. 

Sincerely,  yours,  

Chairman  SubcommiUee  on  Voeatumal  Opportunitia  in  BoHon, 

Form  No.  4. 

LXTTKB  WITH  CHAST  DISTlUBniION. 

This  chart  is  sent  to  you  by  the  subcommittee  on  vocational  oppcnrtunities  of  the 
Women's  Municipal  League  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools. 

The  league  asks  that  you  aid  in  spreading  this  information  concerning  Boston's 
vocational  opportunities  Dy  hanging  the  chart  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  may  study  it. 

Please  keep  as  defimte  record  as  possible  of  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  so  that 
at  a  later  date  some  estimate  can  be  made  of  its  value. 

The  league  would  be  gratified  also  if  there  is  an  opportunity  for  its  examination  by 
the  parents'  association  and  vocational  counselor  meeting  in  your  sdiool  building. 
Cordially,  yours, 

Chaimum  SubcommiUee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boston, 

FoRX  No.  5. 

FOLLOW-UP — ^FAGTORISS. 

The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
through  the  courtesy  of  (name  proper  iact<xy  authorities),  sent  you  last  May  ChartNo. 
1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Inaustrial  Education  in  Boston — requesting  that  it  be 
hung  where  your  employees  might  study  it. 

The  committee  is  now  desirous  of  gathering  further  information  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  the  chart  and  wiU  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  aid  us  by  answer- 
ing the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  chart  so  hung? 

2.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  information  on  the  chart  was  of  value  to  your 
emplovees? 

3.  Can  you  add  any  infonnation  or  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  chart? 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  answering  these  questions,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Chairmian  Subcommittee  on  Voeatumal  Opportunities  in  Boston, 
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FoHM  No.  6. 

rOLLOW-UF — ^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  subcommittee  on  vocational  opportunities  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
with  the  approval  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  sent  you  last  May  a  copy 
of  Chart  No.  1 — Principal  Opportunities  for  Industrial  Eaucation  in  Boston. 

We  requested  that  the  chart  be  hun^^  where  the  teachers  and  older  classes  might 
study  it  and  where  the  parents'  association  and  vocational  counselor  of  the  school 
might  examine  it. 

The  league  is  now  desirous  of  gathering  further  information  about  the  usefulncBS 
of  the  chart  and  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  aid  us  by  answering 
the  following  questions: 

1.  Was  the  cnart  80  hung? 

2.  Was  it  called  to  the  attention  of — 
)  The  teachers  in  your  school? 
)  The  parents'  association? 

[c)  The  vocational  counselor  advising  in  your  school? 

3.  Do  vou  know  of  cases  where  the  information  on  the  chart  was  of  value  to  pupils? 

4.  WlU  you  add  any  information  or  suggestion  in  re^d  to  the  chart? 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  kindness  in  answering  these  questions,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

» 
Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Vocational  Opportunities  in  Boeton, 

APPENDIX  v.— SCHSDITLE  FOB  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  OPPOBTUNITIES  XAOE  BT  COLLEGE 
STUDENTS  IN  COOPEBATION  WITH  THE  WOMEN'S  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE. 

SCHEDULE  I. — ^PRELIMINARY  WORK. 

To  be  done  by  the  league's  committee  and  by  a  graduate  student,  arranged  as 
follows: 

In  preparation  for  thefiret  meeting  with  the  college  ttudente. 

1.  Prepare  a  list  of  schools  of  the  types  tb  be  studied,  consulting  city  directory, 
telephone  directory,  schoolbook  publishers'  list,  individuals  and  organizations  repre- 
sented on  the  reference  list  of  educational  experts  which  the  league  committee  nas 
compiled  for  consultation. 

Schools  listed  by  city  and  State  authorities. 

(a)  Public  scnools. 

(6)  Private  schools. 
These  lists  should  be  complete  as  to  name,  address,  telephone  number,  and  prin- 
cipal or  director's  name. 

2.  Send  circular  letters  to  the  principals  and  directors  of  schools,  explaining  the 
purpose  and  method  of  the  committee  in  making  the  study,  requesting  copies  of 
all  reports,  cataloeues,  and  other  printed  matter  concerning  the  school,  ana  men- 
tioning the  visit  of  a  student  to  interview  the  principal. 

3.  i^epare  for  each  student— 
[a)  List  of  questions  to  be  asked  the  principals  of  the  schools. 
6)  Schedule  which  explains  the  sequence  of  the  student's  work. 
[c)  Osurd  for  name  and  address  of  the  investigating  student  and  the  schools  as- 
signed her. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  second  meeting. 

1.  Presentation  of  practical  results  of  the  previous  charts.  This  r^um6  to  be 
compiled  from  letters  from  parents'  associations,  factories  and  schools  in  which  the 
charts  were  placed,  and  from  visits  to  the  schools  listed. 

2.  Discussion  of  opinions  of  various  educational  and  vocational  authorities  as  to 
the  value  of  the  charts  and  the  points  that  the  student  should  be  e6peciall}r  keen 
to  observe,  and  with  representatives  of  the  Vocation  Bureau,  parents'  a^ociation, 
school  committee,  public  school  principals,  directors  of  private  schools  of  high  stand- 
ing, graduates  of  the  schools,  employers  of  graduates,  employment  agencies,  and 
authorities  on  the  type  of  schools  being  studied. 
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Detail  prepanUhnfor  the  third  meeting, 

1.  A  speaker  to  present  eome  phase  of  vocational  guidance  in  a  30-minute  talk. 

2.  Chart  construction  from  a  study  of  printed  reports,  making  new  headings,  if 
necessary,  to  fit  the  typ^e  of  school  and  to  bring  out  important  information. 

3.  Harmonizing  this  information  and  discussing  pomts  that  appear  questionable. 

Detail  preparatianfor  the  fourth  meeting. 

Correct  the  first  reports  from  the  first  schools,  especially  pointing  out  where  they 
do  not  furnish  the  data  needed  to  supplement  the  printed  reports. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  fifth  meeting, 

1.  Correct  first  reports  on  second  schools. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Before  the  middle  of  the  next  week  correct  reports  on  the  third  schools. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  eixth  meeting. 

1.  Examine  final  report  on  first  school. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

3.  Examine  before  the  nuddie  of  next  week  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third 
schools. 

Purpose:  Some  students  will  grasp  the  principle  of  the  reports  quickly  and  will 
not  need  to  rewrite  their  reports  on  the  second  and  third  schools,  in  which  case  their 
first  reports  will  be  final  and  may  be  handed  back  to  them  at  the  sixth  meeting. 

Detail  preparation  for  the  eeventh  meeting. 

1.  Preparation  of  circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  principals  or  directors  of  the 
schools  studied,  stating  the  aim  of  the  investi^tion  and  asking  whether  the  infer* 
mation  brought  in  by  the  students  (a  summarized  copy  is  inclosed)  is  correct  and 
properly  classified,  and,  if  not,  requesting  that  errors  be  rectified.  Inclose  previous 
chart  to  show  the  meanings  and  the  method  of  classification. 

2.  A  speaker  to  present  some  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

SeHEDULE  U. — MBBTINOS. 

Meetinss  of  the  students  with  the  representatives  of  the  league  committee  as  lecture 
periods  of  one  hour. 

Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  college  and  at  the  office  of  the  committee,  where  the 
students  may  set  in  touch  with  the  organization  and  the  routine  side  of  the  inquiry. 

At  several  ot  the  meetings  experts  (men  and  women)  will  speak  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  value  of  the  charts.  Tnese  speakers  are  representatives  from  Women's  Municipal 
L^igue;  Vocation  Bureau;  pubhc  schools  of  the  type  studied,  and  private  schools  of 
the  tyx>e  studied. 

FirH  meeting. 

Explain — 

1.  Women's  Municipal  League:  History,  nature,  membership,  ideals,  and  work. 

2.  Method  of  cooperation  between  the  education  department  of  the  league  which 
is  issuing  the  charts  and  the  college. 

3.  Charts: 

[a)  General — (1)  Need  for  the  charts;  (2)  aim;  (3)  use. 
b)  Specific — (1)  General  make  up;  (2)  headings  of  the  columns. 
I.  Scnedules.— Study  list  of  questions  which  each  student  is  to  ask  the  principal, 

explaining  carefully  the  specific  information  to  be  gathered. 

5.  As  preparatory  work.  Show  circular  letter  which  has  been  sent  to  the  principals 
and  directors.  Impress  upon  the  students  the  necessity  of  tnalring  an  appointment 
with  the  principal  or  director  of  each  school  before  visiting  it. 

6.  Answer  Questions  of  students  on  any  of  the  foregoing  points. 

7.  Give  each  student  list  of  schools  she  is  to  investigate  and  copy  of  all  printed  mat- 
ter concerning  them. 
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Second  meeting. 

1 .  Answer  the  questions  of  the  student  concerning  the  charts  and  the  printed  matter 

2.  Tell  of  the  results  of  charts  previously  issued.  This  information  will  help  the 
student  to  answer  the  principals'  queries  as  to  the  value  of  the  investigation. 

3.  Cite  opinions  of  authorities  as  to  the  value  of  the  charts. 

4.  Mention  the  difficulties  which  the  students  mav  encounter  in  the  way  of  false  or 
unwilling  information  and  emphasize  the  points  taey  must  be  particularly  on  the 
alert  to  note. 

Third  meeting. 

1.  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Receive  first  reports  on  first  schools. 

3.  Speaker  (Women's  Municipal  League  or  Vocation  Bureau). 

Fowrih  meeting. 

1.  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Hand  back  corrected  first  report  on  first  school. 

3.  Discuss  the  corrections  ana  additions  which  are  to  be  embodied  in  the  final 
report. 

4.  Receive  first  report  on  second  school. 

Fifth  meeting, 

1.  Answer  students'  questions. 

2.  Receive  first  report  on  third  school. 

3.  Receive  final  report  on  first  school. 

4.  Return  first  report  on  second  school  and  discuss  necessary  corrections. 

5.  Speaker. 

6.  During  midweek  return  corrected  first  report  on  third  school  to  graduate  student. 

Sixih  mating. 

1 .  Receive  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third  schools. 

2.  Return  final  report  on  first  school. 

3.  Give  to  each  student  three  lone  slips  of  paper  marked  with  the  headings  and 
representing  a  transverse  section  of  the  cnart.  Each  of  these  slips  is  to  be  filled  out 
with  the  information  concerning  one  school  arranged  according  to  chart  headings. 

4.  Explain  by  iUustrations  from  previous  charts.  These  shps  are  sent  to  the  prin- 
cipals for  correction. 

5.  Speaker. 

6.  During  midweek  return  final  reports  on  the  second  and  third  sdiools. 

Seventh  meeting. 

1.  Receive  slips. 

2.  Show  circular  letter  to  be  sent  with  the  slips  to  the  principals  and  directors  of 
schools  for  correction. 

3.  Give  final  explanation  on  chart  construction. 

4.  Speaker. 

SCHEDULE  m. — students'   WORK. 

Work  of  the  undergraduate  students  who  substitute  research  work  with  the  league 
committee  for  thesis  work  in  courses  ic  government  or  education. 

Average  of  three  schools  for  each  student  (one  public,  two  private,  where  possible). 
This  would  be  equal  to  the  work  of  one  half  year  thesis  or  of  two  diort  theses  (as  m 
Education  2a). 

Ftrat  week  (after  thefirit  meeting). 

Study  the  charts  and  other  printed  matter  fully.  Studv  the  printed  reports  of  the 
schools  with  reference  to  the  bst  of  questions  which  are  to  oe  asked  the  principals  and 
directors  and  to  chart  readings. 

Note  questions  of  points  not  clear  and  be  ready  to  ask  for  explanations  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Make  an  appointment  for  the  next  week  to  visit  the  firat  school  and  to  interview 
the  principal  or  director. 
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Second  week  {after  the  sewnd  meeting). 

Visit  first  school.  While  xnakine  the  visit  do  not  take  notes  or  refer  to  the  printed 
list  of  questions.  Seek  by  tactful  conversation,  rather  than  by  direct  questions,  to 
gain  the  needful  information. 

Write  report  on  the  first  school. 

Make  an  appointment  to  visit  the  second  school. 

Third  week  {after  the  third  meeting). 

Visit  second  school. 

Write  report  on  second  school. 

Make  an  appointment  to  visit  the  third  school. 

Fourth  week  {cJUr  the  fourth  meeting). 

Visit  third  school. 

Write  report  on  third  school. 

Rewrite  report  on  first  school. 

Fjfth  week  {qfter  the  fifth  meeUng). 

Rewrite  report  on  second  school. 
Rewrite  report  on  third  school. 

Sirth  week  {after  the  eixth  meeting). 

Transfer  chart  material  from  the  final  reports  on  the  three  schools  to  the  three  slipe^ 
iranging  it  under  chart  headings. 

OT615'— 11 32 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LAWS  BELATDTO  TO  DTDTrSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

CONinSCTICtJT. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 

Chaftbr  85. — Establishment  of  trade  sdiools. 

Section  1.  The  State  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  in  each  of  the  two  towns  in  the  State  which  may  seem  to  said  board  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  a  free  public  day  and  evening  school,  for  instruction  in  the 
arts  and  practices  of  trades,  and  said  boara  may  make  regulations  covering  the  admit* 
tance  of  scholars,  but  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  schools  established  under  provi- 
sions of  this  act  under  fourteen  years  of  age:  Provided ^  however,  That,  during  vacations, 
said  board  may  admit  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  expend  the  funds  provided  for  the  sup- 
port of  trade  schools,  appoint  and  remove  their  teachers,^ make  rules  for  their  manage- 
ment, and  shall  file  semiannually  with  the  comptroller,  to  be  audited  by  him,  a  state- 
ment of  expenses  on  account  of  such  schools,  and  shall  annually  make  to  the  governor 
a  report  of  tiie  condition  of  such  schools  and  the  doings  of  said  board  in  connection 
therewith.  Said  board  may  enter  into  arrangements  with  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical establishments  in  which  pupils  of  such  trade  schools  may  have  opportunity  to 
obtain  half-time  practice,  and  may  also  enter  into  and  make  arrangements  with  schools 
already  established  for  instruction  in  trades  approved  by  said  board  imder  ^e  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  When  such  schools  are  established  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
State  board  of  education  mav  construct  buildings,  or  hire,  temporarily,,  rooms  in  which 
such  schools  shall  be  housed,  and  said  board  shall  be  authorized  to  expend  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildmgs  and  main- 
taining such  schools. 

Sec.  4.  Any  town  in  which  a  trade  school  is  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  may  contribute  any  sum  properlv  voted  therefor  to  the  enlargement  of  such 
school,  and  for  the  improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

Approved  June  23, 1909. 

KANSAS. 

GENERAL  STATUTES. 

Industrial  training  schools. 

Section  7839  (as  amended  by  chapter  245,  Acts  of  1909).  The  board  of  education 
in  each  city  of  the  first  class  and  second  class,  *and  the  annual  school  meeting  of  anv 
school  district,  mav,  in  addition  to  the  other  levies,  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  one-eighth 
mill  upon  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class,  and 
not  to  exceed  one-fourth  mill  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  in  all  other  cities 
and  school  districts,  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  industrial-training  schools 
or  industrial-training  departments  of  the  public  schools.  The  sum  raised  oy  such 
levies  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  act  and  no  other. 

Sec.  7840.  Said  board  of  education  and  district  b^ird,  upon  such  levy  being  made, 
mav  provide  for  a  separate  school  or  a  separate  department  in  some  existing  school, 
ana  may  employ  such  teachers  as  the^  think  are  competent  to  give  instruction  in 
industrial  traming,  as  required  bv  their  course  of  study;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  to  provide,  from  the  funds  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
necessary  bools,  appliances  and  room  for  such  instruction,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  board  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  district  or 
city,  which  course  of  study  must  be  approved  by  tiiie  State  board  of  education. 
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Sec.  7841.  The  State  board  of  education  shall  eetabliBh  a  standard  for  teachers  of 
industrial  training,  and  shall  grant  special  certificates  to  those  who  are  fully  qualified 
to  ^ve  instruction  therein;  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  course  of  study  in  industrial 
training  to  be  used  in  the  State. 

Sec  7842.  On  the  Ist  day  of  July  in  each  year,  the  clerk  of  each  school  board  or 
district  maintaining  a  school  or  department  K>r  industrial  training  as  aforesaid,  and 
desiring  State  aid,  shall  make  a  report,  duly  certified,  to  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  in  such  form  as  mav  be  required,  setting  forth  the  lacts  relating  to 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  school  or  department  for  industrial  training,  ^e  diaracter 
of  the  work  done,  the  number  and  names  of  the  teachers  employed  in  such  work,  and 
the  length  of  time  such  school  or  department  was  maintained  during  the  preceding 
year.  Upon  receipt  of  such  report  the  State  superintendent,  when  satisfied  therefrom 
and  from  such  other  investijgation  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  that  such  school  or 
department  for  industrial  traininjg  has  been  established  and  maintained  for  a  period  of 
six  months  in  the  year  immediately  preceding,  and  has  been  taught  by  a  special 
teacher  or  teachers  having  the  qiialincations  mentioned  in  sections  3  and  4  [7841  and 
7842]  of  this  act,  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  showing  also  the  amount  of 
money  expendea  by  such  school  district  in  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  day  of  July  of  each  year  in  maintaining  such  school  or  department  for  indus- 
trial training,  and  submit  such  certificates  to  the  State  auditor. 

Sbo.  7843.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate  mentioned  in  section  4  [7842]  of  this  act, 
the  State  auditor  shall  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  treasurer,  pa3rable  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  school  district  or  board  of  education  maintaining  said  school  or  depart- 
ment, for  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  by  such  school  district  for  such 
purpose,  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  two  hundred  fifty  dollars:  Artd^  provided,  That 
the  total  sum  of  money  contributed  bv  the  State  as  aforesaid  for  such  purpose  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dofiars  in  anv  one  year. 

Sbg.  7844.  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  ox  the  State 
treasury  out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

MAINE. 
RESOLVES  OF  1909. 

Chapter  136. — Investigation  of  industrial  education. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  for  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  nine  and  a  like  sum  for  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten  to 
DO  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  special  investigation  of  the  needs  of  the  State  in  relation  to  asvs- 
tem  of  vocational  or  industrial  education,  together  with  an  investigation  into  tne 
methods  adopted  by  other  States  and  countries  for  meeting  similar  needs.  Said  super- 
intendent in  his  regular  report  shall  incorx)orate  a  report  of  the  work  done  under  this 
resolve,  with  such  recommendation  as  he  may  make. 

Approved  March  12, 1909. 

KABTLANB. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 
Chapter  367. — Comntission  on  industrial  education. 

(Pa«e  298.) 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorize  and  requested  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons,  citizens  of  this  State,  to  make  inquiry  and 
rej)ort  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,  oy  bill  or  otherwise,  respecting  the  subject 
of  industrial  education,  including  an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  already 
carried  on  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere,  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  maintaining 
it  in  its  several  gnules,  whether  by  State  or  local  action  alone,  or  by  both  combined; 
how  far  it  is  possible  or  desirable  to  incorporate  it  into  the  existing  system  of  public 
instruction;  Oie  best  method  of  training  teachers  for  such  schools  or  departments,  and 
what  changes,  if  any,  are  required  in  the  existing  system  of  schools  to  enable  them  to 
provide  such  training,  or  to  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  the  system  of  public  instruc* 
tion  as  now  oiganized  in  this  State,  with  such  other  inquiries  as  the  commission  may 
itself  institute  or  be  requested  by  the  governor  to  undertake;  the  members  of  the  com- 
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miflsion  ehall  serve  without  compensation,  except  for  necesBary  expensee  and  clerk 
hire  actually  incurred  and  approved  by  the  governor,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  (|300). 

Approved  April  6,  1908. 

MA88A0HIT8XTT8. 

REVISED  LAWS. 

Ohaftkr  42. — Induttnal  tehooU, 

SscnoK  10.  A  town  may  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more  industrial  schools,  and 
the  school  committee  shaU  onploy  the  teachers,  prescribe  the  arts,  trades  and  occu- 
pations to  be  taught  therein,  and  have  the  general  control  and  management  thereof; 
but  it  shall  not  expend  for  any  such  school  an  amotmt  exceeding  the  appropriation 
specifically  made  tnerefor,  nor  compel  a  pupil  to  study  any  trade,  art  or  occupation 
without  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  Attenduice  upon  such  school  shall  not 
take  the  place  of  the  attendance  upon  public  schools  required  by  law. 

Chapter  126. — Textile  8€hool$. 

Sbctiok  20.  If  the  mayor  of  a  city  files  a  certificate  with  the  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations that  in  said  city  there  are  in  operation  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or 
more  spindles,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than  twenty  persons,  citizens  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, mav  associate  themselves  bv  an  agreement  m  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  textile  school  in  such  city  for  instruction  in  the  theory 
and  practical  art  of  textile  and  kindred  branches  of  industry,  with  authority  to  take, 
by  gift  or  purchase,  and  hold  real  and  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  *  *  *  Said  corporation  shall  be  known  as  the  trustees  of  the 
textile  school  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located  and  may  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  member- 
ship, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  section  twenty-two.  Only  one  such  corporation 
shall  be  eirtablidied  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  in  any  one  city. 

Sbc.  21.  A  city  in  which  such  corporation  is  established  mav  appropriate  and  pay 
to  it  not  more  than  twen^-five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  i>ayment,  the  mayor 
and  superintendent  of  scnools  of  such  city  shall  ex  officiis  be  members  of  said  corpo- 
ration. 

Seo.  22.  If  the  city  appropriates  and  pays  money  to  such  corporation  or  if  the  trustees 
or  members  thereof  pay  money  into  its  treasury  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  such  schools,  the  Commonwealth  shall  appropriate  and  pay  to  said  corporation  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  so  appropriated  and  paid,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  and,  upon  such  appropriation  and  pavment  b^  the  Common- 
wealth, the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  appoint  two 
trustees  of  the  corporation  for  two  and  four  years  reepectivelv,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
of  said  terms  a  trustee  for  four  years^  and  such  trustees  and  their  successors  by  like 
appointment  shall  be  members  of  said  corporation.  The  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  membership  created  by  this 
section. 

ACTS  OF  1904. 

Chapter  248. — Textile  sekooU— Reports. 

Sbctiok  1.  The  trustees  of  every  textile  school  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
Commonwealth  shall,  on  or  before  me  80th  day  of  January  in  each  year,  make  to  the 
general  court  a  report  containing  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  buildings,  equipment 
and  resources  of  the  school,  the  courses  and  methods  of  instruction,  tne  nuinber  of 
teachers  and  students  during  the  previous  calendar  year,  and  the  number  of  students, 
if  any,  who  graduated  therent>m.  The  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement,  verified 
bv  tiiie  oath  of  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  and  in  such  form,as  the  auditor  of  accounts 
of  the  Commonwealth  shall  prescribe,  showing  separately  tiie  amounts  received  dur- 
ing the  previous  calendar  vear  from  tuition  fees,  irom  the  Commonwealth,  from  any 
city  or  town,  and  from  all  other  sources,  and  also  showing  the  expenditures  of  the 
school  during  the  same  period,  under  the  heads  of  maintenance,  construction  and 
new  equipment,  and  also  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  said 
year. 

Approved  April  22, 1904. 
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ACTS  OP  1906. 
Chapter  505. — Commission  on  indiLStrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  Bhull  appoint  a 
commission  of  five  persons,  to  be  loiown  as  the  commission  on  industrial  eclucation, 
to  serve  for  tiie  term  of  three  years,  and  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the  governor 
and  council  shall  approve.  The  said  commission  on  its  organization  shall  appoint  a 
secretary  to  be  its  executive  officer,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  commission,  and 
who  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  and 
the  commission  may  employ  supervisore,  experts  in  industrial  and  technical  education, 
and  such  clerical  and  other  service  as  may  be  found  necessary .  The  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commission,  including  clerk  hire,  traveling  expenses,  stationery  and  all  other 
incidental  expenses,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  may 
be  provided  bv  law,  but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of 
extending  the  investigation  of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs,  and 
it  shall  advise  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of  industrial  education  in  the  independent 
schools,  as  hereinafter  provided;  and  it  shall  provide  for  lectures  on  the  importance 
of  industrial  education  and  kindred  subjects,  and  visit  and  report  upon  all  special 
schools  in  which  such  education  is  carried  on.  It  may  initiate  and  superintend 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools  for  bo3rs  and  girls  in  various 
centers  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  the  municipality 
involved  or  tJie  municipalities  constituent  of  any  district  to  be  formed  by  the  union 
of  towns  and  cities  as  hereinafter  provided.    The  commission  shall  have  all  necessary 

Sowers  in  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  and  money  appropriated 
Y  the  State  and  municipality  for  their  maintenance  shall  be  expended  under  its 
direction. 

Sec.  3.  All  cities  and  towns  may  provide  independent  industrial  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  agriculture  and  the  domestic  and  mechanic  arts,  but  attend- 
ance upon  such  scnools  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  take  the  place 
of  attendance  upon  public  schools  as  required  by  law.  In  addition  to  these  industrial 
schools,  cities  and  towns  may  provide  for  evening  courses  for  persons  alread}r  employed 
in  trades,  and  they  may  also  provide,  in  the  industrial  schools  and  evening  schools 
herein  authorized,  for  the  instruction  in  part-time  classes  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  who  may  be  employed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  to  the  end  that  instruction  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  arts  may  go 
on  together:  Provided,  That  the  independent  schools  authorized  in  this  section  luuSl 
be  approved  as  to  location,  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  by  the  commission 
on  industrial  education. 

Sec.  4.  Two  or  more  cities  or  towns  may  unite  as  a  district  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  industrial  schools  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  but  no  such  district  shall 
be  created  without  the  approval  of  the  commission  on  industrial  education. 

Sec.  5  (as  amended  b^  chapter  540,  Acts  of  1909).  Upon  certification  by  the  board 
of  education  to  the  auditor  of  the  Commonwealth  that  a  city,  town  or  district^  either 
b}r  moneys  raised  by  local  taxation  or  by  moneys  donated  or  contributed,  has  main- 
tained an  independent  industrial  school,  the  Commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  shall  pay  annually  from  the  treasury  to  such  cities, 
towns  or  districts  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  sum  raised  by  local  taxation  for  this 
purpose:  Provided,  That  no  pa^rment  to  any  city  or  town  shall  be  made  except  by 
special  appropriation  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  6.  The  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  make  a  report  annually  to  the 
legislature  relative  to  the  condition  and  progress  of  industrial  education  during  tne  year, 
stating  what  industrial  schools  have  been  established  and  the  appropriations  necessaiy 
for  their  maintenance,  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section,  and  making  such 
recommendations  as  the  commission  on  industrial  education  may  deem  advisable; 
and  especially  shall  the  commission  consider  and  report  at  an  early  day  upon  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  pne  or  more  technical  schools  or  industrial  colleges,  providing 
for  a  three  or  four  years  course  for  extended  training  in  the  working  prmciples  of  the 
larror  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  7  The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  are  hereby  authorized 
to  establish  a  normal  department  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  agriculture  to  persons  desirim^  to  teach  such  elements  in  the  public  schools,  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  three  and  four:  Provided,  That  the  cost  of  such  department  snail  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  and  that  at  least  fifteen  can- 
didates present  themselves  for  such  instruction. 

Approved  June  21, 1906. 
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ACTS  OF  1908. 

Obafteh  572. — Commisaion  on  industrial  education. 

SsonoN  1.  The  tenn  of  the  commiosioii  on  indiutrial  education  established  by 
chapter  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  six  is  hereby 
extended  from  three  years  to  five  yean. 

Sco.  2.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  appcnnt  a  woman 
aa  an  additional  member  of  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  commission  shall  have  all  necessary  powefs  in  the  conduct  and  main- 
tenance of  independent  industrial  schools,  and  money  appiopriated  by  the  Common- 
wealth or  b}[  municipalities  for  their  maintenance  shall  oe  ex(>ended  under  its  direc- 
tion or  with  its  approval.  Any  city  or  town  may  also  establish  independent  industrial 
Bchoob  in  chaige  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  shall  have  authority  to  provide  and 
maintain  such  schools.  Such  schools,  if  approved  by  the  commission  on  industrial 
education  aa  to  location,  courses  and  methoos  of  instruction,  shall  receive  reimburse- 
ment as  provided  in  section  four  of  said  chapter  Ave  hundred  and  five. 

Sec.  4.  Any  resident  of  Massachusetts  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  commiaBion  on 
industrial  education^  attend  an  independent  industrial  scnool,  as  provided  for  in  this 
act,  located  in  any  city  or  town  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides:  Provided,  There  is 
no  such  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides, 
upon  payment  by  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence  of  such  tuition  fee  as  may  be  fixea 
bv  said  commission;  and  the  Commonwealth  shall  repay  to  any  city  or  town  one-hall 
of  all  such  pavments.  If  any  city  or  town  neglects  or  refuses  to  pay  for  such  tuition, 
it  shall  be  liaole  therefor,  in  an  action  of  contract,  to  the  legally  constituted  author- 
ities of  the  school  which  the  pupil  attended  under  the  approval  of  said  commission. 

Approved  June  2, 1908. 

ACTS   OF   1909. 

Chapter  457. — Conaolidation  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  industrial  commission. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  education  shall  consist  of  nine  persons  three  of  whom  shall 
annually  in  April  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  for  terms  of  three  yean,  except  as  hereinafter  provided .  The  members  of 
the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation.  *  *  *  Four  of  the  present  membexs 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  on  indus- 
trial education  shall  be  appointed  members  of  the  board  of  education  provided  for  by 
this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  now  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  upon  the  present  board  of  education,  or 

rn  the  commission  on  industrial  education  by  chapter  five  himdred  and  five  of 
acts  of  the  vear  nineteen  hundred  and  six  and  oy  chapter  five  hundred  and 
seventv-two  of  tne  acts  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  eignt,  and  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  herein. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  commissioner  of  education,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  five  jrears,  and  may  fix  his  salary  at  such  sum  as  the  eovemor  and  council  shall 
approve.  Said  commissioner  mav  at  any  time  be  removed  from  office  bjr  a  vote  of 
BIX  members  of  the  board.  He  snail  exercise  all  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  duties  now  conferred  or  imposed  by  law  on  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
He  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board,  shall  have  supervision  of  all  educational 
work  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  report  thereon  to 
the  board.  He  shall  be  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  annum .  The  board  shall  also  appoint  two  deputv  commissionerp. 
at  equal  salaries,  one  of  whom  shall  be  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  industrial 
education.  The  powers,  duties,  salaries  and  terms  of  office  of  said  deputy  commis- 
sioners shall  be  such  as  may  be  established  from  time  to  time  by  the  board,  but  the 
board  may,  by  a  vote  of  six  members  thereof,  remove  from  office  at  any  time  either 
of  said  deputy  commissioners.  The  total  expense  for  salaries  incurred  under  this 
section,  together  with  the  salaries  of  such  other  assistants  or  agents,  and  the  cost  of 
such  clerical  and  messenger  service  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  the  allowance  for  traveling  expenses  shall  not  exceed 
^ve  thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  necessar^^  traveling  espenses  of  mem- 
bers of  the  board  incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  their  omce. 

Sec.  6.  The  terms  of  office  of  the  present  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  of 
the  commission  on  industrial  education  shall  expire  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
nine,  and  said  commission  shall  then  cease  to  exist. 

Approved  May  28,  1909. 
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ncHZGAir. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 
No.  228.~-Communon  on  induitrial  eduMOwn. 

Section  1.  The  governor  of  the  State  of  Michi^^an,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more 
than  seven  members,  to  be  known  as  the  Michigan  Commission  on  Industrial  and 
Agricultural  Education. 

Sbo.  2.  This  commission,  immediately  after  appointment,  shall  organize  by  choos- 
ing from  its  own  membership  a  chairman  and  secretary. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  condi- 
ditions  of  elementarv,  industrial  and  agricultural  education  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
whether  under  public  school  or  other  auspices,  including  the  study  of  conditions  of 
labor  as  thev  affect  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  it  shall 
fiuther  be  the  duty  of  this  commission  to  present  a  report  showing  these  conditions, 
with  recommendations  for  such  a  plan  of  elementury,  industrial  and  a^culturai 
training  in  connection  with  the  pubuc  schools  of  the  State  as  shall,  in  their  judgment, 
best  meet  the  conditions  shown  to  exist;  this  report  to  be  rendered  in  triplicate  to  the 
governor,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  State  commissioner 
of  labor  on  or  before  January  one,  nineteen  hundred  eleven. 

Sec.  4.  The  members  of  this  commission  shall  serve  without  pay,  and  the  commis- 
sion shall  maintain  its  oiganization  until  July  one,  nineteen  hundred  eleven,  when  said 
commission  shall  expire  by  limitation,  unless  renewed  by  subsequent  act  of  the 
legislature. 

Approved  Jime  2,  1909. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

GENERAL  STATUTES. 

Industrial  education. 
(Fag«  3009.) 

Section  296  (as  amended  by  ch.  20,  Acts  of  1906).  Whenever  any  board  of  education, 
school  committee  or  other  like  body  of  any  city,  town  or  township  in  this  State  shall 
certify,  or  shall  have  certified,  to  the  governor  that  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than 
three  tjiousand  doUars  has  been  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens, 
or  otherwise  as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  the  establi^iment  in  any  such  city,  town 
or  township,  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  governor  to  cause  to  be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller  by  himseli  out  of 
any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  apj>ropriated,  an  amount  equal  to 
that  contributed  by  the  particular  locality  as  aforesaid  for  the  said  subject,  and  when 
any  such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  established  in  any  locality  as  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  annuallv  contributed  by  the  State,  in  manner  aforesaid  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  thereof  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  each  year  in 
said  locality  for  such  purpose:  Provided^  however^  That  the  moneys  contributed  by 
the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  locality  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  seven 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec  297.  All  moneys  raised  and  contributed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  applied  imder 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees,  organized  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  schoob  for  the  training  and  education  of  pupils  in  industrial 
piirsuits  (including  agriculture),  so  as  to  enable  them  to  periect  themselves  in  the 
several  branches  of  industry  wmch  require  technical  instruction. 

Sec.  298.  Any  city,  town  or  township  shall  have  power  to  appropriate  and  raise  by 
tax,  for  the  support  of  any  such  school  therein,  such  sum  of  money  as  they  may  deem 
expedient  and  ]ust. 

SBC.  299  (as  amended  by  act  approved  Mar.  22,  1895).  There  shall  be  a  board  of 
trustees  of  each  of  such  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  the  governor  and  the  mayor  or 
other  chief  executive  officer  oi  the  city,  town  or  township  in  which  such  school  is 
located,  as  ex  officio  members,  and  eight  other  persons  to  be  chosen  and  appointed  by 
the  governor  [for  terms  of  four  years.  Acts  of  1896,  ch.  48.]  *  *  ♦;  the  said  board 
of  trustees  shall  have  control  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  owned  and  used  by  such 
schools,  the  application  of  the  funds  for  the  support  thereof,  the  regulation  of  the 
tuition  fees,  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers,  the  power  to  prescribe  the 
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stodiee  and  exercisee  of  the  school,  and  rulee  lor  its  management,  to  grant  certificates 
of  mduationy  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  treasurer  of  the  board,  and  to  frame 
and  modify  at  pleasure  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  their  own  govern- 
ment; thev  shall  report  annually  to  the  State  and  local  boards  of  education  their  own 
doings  ana  the  process  and  condition  of  the  schools. 

Sbc.  300.  The  said  trustees  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  but 
the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  them  in  the  aischaige  of  their  duties  shall  be 
paid  upon  the  approval  of  the  governor. 

« 

ACTS  OF  1903. 

8SCOND  SPECIAL  SESSION. 

Chapter  1. — Industrial  education. 

SscnoN  205.  Whenever  in  any  school  district  there  shall  have  been  raised  by 
special  tax  or  by  subscription  or  both  a  sum  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  the  establishment  in  such  district  of  a  school  or  schools  for  industrial  education  or 
maTiual  training,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  industrial  education  or  manual  training 
to  the  course  of  study  then  pursued  in  the  school  or  schools  of  such  district,  there  shaU 
be  paid  for  such  purpose  to  the  custodian  of  the  school  moneys  of  said  district,  on  the 
order  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  an  amount  equal  to  that  raised 
therein  as  aforesaid,  which  amount  snail  be  paid  bv  the  State  treasurer  on  the  warrant 
of  the  State  comptroller.  Whenever  such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished in  any  district,  or  said  industrial  education  or  manual  training  shall  have  been 
added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  school  or  schools  of  any  district,  there  shall  be 
paid  to  such  district  in  like  manner  for  the  maintenance  and  support  thereof  a  sum 
equal  to  that  raised  each  year  in  the  district  for  such  purpose:  Provided^  That  the 
course  of  study  in  industrial  education  or  manual  training  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education:  And  provided 
further y  That  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  as  aforesaid  to  any  school  district 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  ^ve  thousand  dcdlars.  The  custodian 
€i  the  school  moneys  of  the  school  district  shall  be  the  legal  custodian  of  any  and  all 
funds  subscribed,  appropriated  or  raised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  course  oi 
study  contemplated  oy  this  section,  and  he  shall  xeep  a  separate  and  distinct  account 
thereof,  and  snail  disburse  said  moneys  on  orders  signed  by  the  president  and  district 
derk^or  secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sec.  206.  In  case  the  sum  necessary  as  aforesaid  to  obtain  the  State  appropriation 
or  any  part  thereof  shall  have  been  raised  by  private  subscription,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  any  school  district  in  which  there  shall  have  been  established  a  separate  school 
for  industrial  education  or  manual  training  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may 
select  from  among  the  donors  of  such  sum  not  more  than  six  persons  to  assist  said  board 
in  the  management  of  said  school. 

Sec.  207.  The  board  of  education  of  any  school  district  receiving  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  for  the  purpose  mentionea  in  this  article  shall  annually,  on  or  before 
the  first  dajr  of  August,  make  a  special  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  the  maimer  and  form  prescribed  by  him. 

Approved  October  19,  1903. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  222. — InduHrial  education  in  eitiee  of  the  second  class, 

\  Section  1.  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  for 
industrial  education  in  any  city  of  the  second  class  of  this  State,  upon  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  common  council  or  other  governing  body  of  such  city,  to  build 
upon  land  already  owned  by  it,  or  to  purchase  land  and  build  thereon  a  building  or 
buildings,  structure  or  structures,  for  the  uses  andpurposea  of  a  school  for  industrial 
education  within  its  corporate  Umits:  Provided^  Tnat  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
land  purchased,  and  the  building  or  buildings,  structure  or  structures  to  be  erected, 
shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceea  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  To  defray  the  cost  and  expense  of  such  land  and  buildings,  structure  or 
structures  to  be  erected  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  first  section  of  uis  act,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  common  council  or  other  governing  body  of  any  city  of  the  second 
class  in  this  State,  to  issue  bonds  in  the  corporate  name  of  said  city  for  the  aggreeate 
amount  required  by  said  board  of  trustees,  in  sums  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  signed  by  the  mayor  and  counter- 
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edgned  by  the  clerk  and  pealed  with  the  corporate  seal  of  said  city,  and  to  have  written 
or  printed  thereon  the  words  ** School  for  industrial  education  construction  bonds/' 
said  bonds  to  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  their  par  value  and  shall  be  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  not  more  than  twenty  years  after  their  date  of  issue,  and  to  draw  interest 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  may 
be  registered  or  coupon  bonds,  or  mav  be  r^stered  and  coupon  bonds  combined,  at 
the  option  of  said  city,  and  there  shall  be  raised  by  taxes  each  year  the  interest  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  bonds  so  issued,  together  with  at  least  ^ve  per  centum  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund 
of  said  city  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  said  bonds  as  they  become  due;  and  the 
money  raised  by  tiie  issuing  of  said  bonds  shall  be  credited  on  the  books  of  the  city 
treasurer  to  Uie  said  trustees  of  the  school  for  industrial  education,  and  paid  out  and 
disbursed  by  the  city  treasurer,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  written  order  or  orders  of  said 
trustees,  signed  by  tneir  president  and  secretary,  and  countersigned  by  the  city  comp- 
troUer,  in  payment  of  the  purchase  price  of  any  land  purchased  by  said  trustees,  and 
the  cost  of  erection  of  any  building  or  build inp,  structure  or  structures  thereon  for 
the  use  of  a  school  for  industrial  education  within  the  corporate  limits  of  such  city. 

Approved  May  27,  1907. 

ACTS  OF  1908. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  11. — Cammisnan  on  industrial  education. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  per- 
sons, citizens  of  New  Jersey,  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  next  legislature  upon  the 
subject  of  promoting  industrial  and  technical  education;  the  commissionerB  to  be 
appK>inted  by  virtue  of  this  act  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  repaid 
their  expenses  actually  incurred  in  and  about  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and 
may  employ  a  secretaiy  and  all  necessary  and  clerical  and  other  assistance:  Provided^ 
however f  The  total  expense  of  said  commission  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  commission  shall  investigate  the  needs  for  education  in  the  different 
Grades  of  skill  and  responsibility  in  the  various  industries  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  shall  investigate  now  iai  the  needs  are  met  by  existing  institutions  and  what 
new  farms  of  educational  effort  shall  be  advisable,  and  shall  nukke  such  investigations 
as  may  be  practicable  through  printed  reports  as  to  similar  educational  work  done  by 
other  States,  by  tte  United  states  Government  and  by  foreign  governments. 

Approved  April  14, 1908. 

ACTS  OF  1909. 

Chapter  7S. '^Support  where  certain  equipment  itfumiBhed. 

Section  1.  Whenever  in  any  city  of  this  State  the  board  of  trustees  of  schools  for 
industrial  education  shall  acquire  by  deed,  gift,  grant,  devise  or  otherwise,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  ana  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  building  or  buildings  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  said 
board  18  constituted,  and  whenever  any  such  board  of  trustees  of  schools  for  industrial 
education  in  said  city  shall  certify,  or  shall  have  certified,  to  the  governor  that  a  sum 
of  money  not  less  than  three  thousand  dollars  has  been  contributed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions of  citizens,  or  otherwise,  as  hereinafter  authorized,  for  l^e  establishment 
in  said  city  of  a  school  or  schools  tor  industrial  education,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  governor  to  cause  to  be  drawn  by  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  approved  by  him- 
self, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  State  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  amount 
equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  said  city  as  aforesaid  for  the  saia  object,  and  when 
any  such  school  or  schools  shall  have  been  established  in  any  city  as  aforesaid,  there 
diall  be  annually  contributed  by  the  State,  in  manner  aforesaid,  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  thereof,  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  that  contributed  each  year  in  said  city 
for  such  purpose:  Provided^  however ^  lliat  the  moneys  contributed  by  the  State  as 
aforesaid  shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollm. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  7. — Commission  on  industrial  education, 

Sbotion  1.  The  commission  appointed  under  joint  resolution  No.  11,  approved 
April  fourteenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  con- 
tinued for  another  year,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  by  said  resolution: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  said  commission  shall  not  be  authorized  to  incur  any 
expense  for  which  the  State  shall  be  responsible. 

Approved  April  19,  1909. 
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KXW  TQBX. 

CONSOLIDATED  LAWS. 

Cbaptss  16,  Article  22. — Iruhutrial  ediuxUion. 

SscnoN  600.  The  board  of  education  ol  any  city,  and  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  the  officer  having  the  management  ana  supervision  of  the  puDlic-school 
Bystem,  may  eetabliBh,  acauire,  conduct  and  maintain  as  a  part  of  the  pubUc-school 
fiystem  of  such  city  the  following: 

1.  General  industrial  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  completed  the  elementary 
school  course  or  who  have  attainea  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  ana — 

2.  Trade  schools  open  to  pupils  who  have  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  yean  and  have 
completed  either  the  elementary  school  course  or  a  course  in  the  above-named  indus- 
trial school  or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities 
may  have  nrescribed. 

3.  Schools  of  ttriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making^  open  to  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  elementary  school  course  or  who  have  attained  the  a^of  murteen, 
or  who  have  met  such  other  requirements  as  the  local  school  authorities  may  have 
prescribed. 

Sbc.  601.  The  board  of  education  of  any  union  free  school  district  shall  also  estab- 
lish, acquire  and  maintain  such  schools  for  like  purposes  whenever  such  schools  shall 
be  authorized  by  a  district  meeting. 

Sec.  602.  1.  The  board  of  education  in  a  city  and  the  officer  having  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  educa- 
tion shall  appoint  an  advisory  board  of  five  members  representing  the  local  trades, 
industries,  and  occupations.  In  the  first  instance  two  of  such  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  three  of  such  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter  as  the  terms  of  such  members  shall  expire,  the 
vacancies  caused  tiiiereby  shall  be  filled  for  a  full  term  of  two  years.  Any  other 
vacancy  occurring  on  such  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointing  power  named  in 
this  section  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  advisory  board  to  counsel  with  and  advise  the  board 
of  education  or  the  officer  having  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  public-school 
system  in  the  city  not  having  a  board  of  education  in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties 
invested  in  such  board  or  officer  by  section  six  hundred  and  three  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  603.  The  board  of  education  in  a  citjr  and  the  officer  having  the  management 
and  supervision  of  the  public-school  system  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of  education 
and  the  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  industrial  school,  a  trade  school,  or  a  school  of  agriculture, 
mechanic  arts  and  home  making  is  vested  with  the  same  power  and  authority  over 
the  mani^ement,  supervision  ana  control  of  such  school  and  the  teachers  or  instructon 
employed  therein  as  such  board  or  officer  now  has  over  the  schoohi  and  teachers  imder 
their  charge.  Such  boards  of  education  or  such  officer  shall  also  have  full  power  and 
authority — 

1.  To  employ  competent  teachen  or  instructors. 

2.  To  provide  proper  coiuses  of  study. 

3.  To  purchase  or  acquire  sites  and  erounds  and  to  purchase,  acquire,  lease  or  con- 
struct and  to  repair  suitable  shoixB  or  buildings  and  to  properly  e<iuip  the  same. 

4.  To  purchase  necessary  machinery,  tools,  apparatus  ana  supplies. 

Sec.  604.  1.  The  commiasioner  of  education  m  the  annual  apportionment  of  the 
State  school  moneys  shall  apportion  therefrom  to  each  citv  and  union  free  school 
district  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  independently  organized  general 
industrial  school,  trade  school,  or  a  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  anof  home 
making,  maintained  therein  for  thirty-eight  weelos  during  the  school  vear  and  employ- 
ing one  teacher  whose  work  is  devotea  exclusivel^r  to  such  schooL  and  having  an 
enrollment  of  at  least  twenty-five  pupils  and  maintaining  a  course  oi  study  approved 
by  him. 

2.  The  commissioner  of  education  shall  also  make  an  additional  apportionment  to 
each  city  and  union  free  school  district  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  additional 
teacher  employed  exclusively  in  such  sdiools  for  thirty-eight  weeks  during  the  school 
year. 

3.  The  commissioner  of  education  may  in  his  discretion,  apportion  to  a  district  or 
city  maintaining  such  schools  or  employing  such  teachers  for  a  shorter  time  than 
thirty-eight  weeks  an  amount  pro  rata  to  the  time  such  schools  are  maintained  or  such 
teachers  are  employed.  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  manual  train- 
ing high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  maintaining  manual  training  departments, 
to  an  apportionment  of  funds  herein  provided  for. 
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Sec.  605.  All  moneys  apportioned  by  the  commiarioner  of  education  for  general 
induBtrial  or  trade  schools  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  support  and.  maintenance 
of  such  schools  in  the  citv  or  district  to  which  such  moneys  are  apportioned. 

Sbc.  606.  1.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  or  the  officer  naving  the  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  the  public  school  svstem  in  a  city  not  having  a  board  of 
education  shall  file  with  the  common  council  of  such  city,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  city,  a  written  itemized  estmiate  of  Uie 
expenditures  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  its  general  industrial  schools^  trade 
schools,  or  schools  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  home  making,  and  the  estmiated 
amount  which  the  citv  will  receive  from  the  State  school  monevB  applicable  to  the 
support  of  such  schools.  The  common  council  shall  give  a  public  nearing  to  such 
persons  as  wish  to  be  heard  in  reference  thereto.  The  common  coimcil  mall  adopt 
such  estimate  and,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  amount  of  State  moneys  applicable 
to  the  support  of  such  schools,  shall  include  the  balance  in  the  annual  tax  budget  of 
such  city.  Such  amount  shall  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tax  upon  the  real  and 
personal  property  liable  to  taxation  in  the  city  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that 
o^er  taxes  for  scnool  purposes  are  raised.  ^  The  common  council  shall  have  power  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  reduce  or  reject  any  item  included  in  such  estimate. 

2.  The  board  of  education  in  a  union  free  school  district  which  maintains  a  seneral 
industrial  school,  trade  school^  or  a  school  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  ana  home 
making,  shall  include  in  its  estmiate  of  exi>enses  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  tlus  chapter 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  such  schools  after  applying  toward  the 
maintenance  thereof  the  amount  apportioned  therefor  by  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion. Such  amount  shall  thereafter  be  levied,  assessed  and  raised  by  tfUL  upon  the 
taxable  property  of  the  district  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  oti^er  taxes  for 
school  purposes  are  raised  in  such  district. 

OHIO. 

GENERAL  CODE. 

Induatrial,  etc,,  tchooU, 

Sectiok  7722.  Any  board  of  education  may  establish  and  maintain  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  commercial  departments;  agricultural,  industrial,  vocational 
and  trades  schools,  also  Idnderp^artens,  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system; 
and  pav  the  expenses  of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools  from  the  public- 
school  funds,  as  other  school  expenses  are  paid. 

OBBOON. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  101. — Industrial  training. 

Section  13.  Any  union  high-school  board  may,  at  its  discretion,  establish  and  main- 
tain a  department  of  industrial  tmining  in  connection  with  the  school  under  its  manage- 
ment. The  expense  of  maintaining  such  department  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  expenses  of  maintaining  union  high  schools,  and  such  department 
shall  be  under  the  managment,  direction  and  control  of  such  board.  The  State  board 
of  education  shall,  so  far  as  their  other  duties  may  warrant,  give  such  information  and 
assistance  as  may  seem  necessary  in  organizing  and  maintaining  such  department  and 
in  arranging  plans  and  outlines  of  work. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  February  23, 1907. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
(Oodifled  u  of  SUtutM  of  18Q6.) 

Truhatrial  schooU. 

Section  926-22  (as  amended  by  ch.  401,  Acts  of  1909).  Any  city  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  or  an]^  school  district  having  within  its  limits  a  city  desiring  to  establish, 
conduct  and  maintain  a  school  or  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practical  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  lunful  tiade8  to  young  men  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  yean  and 
young  women  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years^  as  apart  of  the  pubiioBchool 
svBtem  of  such  city,  is  empowered  to  do  so  by  complymg  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 926-23  to  926-30,  inclusive,  Statutes  of  1898. 

Sbo.  926-23.  Such  trade  school  of  schools  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol  of  the  school  boards  of  the  respective  cities  or  school  districts  m  which  they  may 
be  located. 

8ko.  926-24.  The  school  board  of  every  such  city  or  school  district  is  given  full 
power  and  authority  to  establish,  take  over  and  maintain  a  trade  school  or  schools, 
equip  the  same  witn  proper  macninery  and  tools,  employ  a  competent  instructor  or 
instructors,  and  give  practical  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  tne  common  trades. 
Such  a  trade  school  shall  not  be  maintained,  however,  unless  there  be  an  average 
enrollment  of  at  least  thirty  scholars. 

Sec.  926-25.  Whenever  any  school  board  shall  have  established  or  taken  over  an 
established  trade  school,  such  school  board  may  prepare  the  courses  of  study,  employ 
instructors,  purchase  all  machinery,  tools  ana  supplies,  purchase  or  lease  suitable 
grounds  or  building  for  the  use  of  such  school  ana  exercise  the  same  au^ority  over 
such  school  which  it  now  has  over  the  schools  under  its  chaige. 

Sec.  926-26  fas  amended  by  ch.  155,  Acts  of  1909).  Whenever  any  school  board 
shall  have  established  or  taken  over  an  already  established  trade  school  or  schools, 
it  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  to  be  known  as  the  committee  on  trade  schools, 
consisting  of  five  citizens  not  members  of  the  school  boud,  each  of  whom  is  expe- 
rienced m  one  or  more  of  the  trades  to  be  taught  in  the  school  or  schools,  to  assist 
in  the  administration  of  the  trade  school  or  schools  located  in  that  city,  which  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  such  school  board  with  the  approval 
of  the  majority  ol  the  board.  Sucn  committee  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the 
approval  and  ratification  of  the  school  board,  to  prepare  courses  of  study,  employ  or 
dSsmiss  instructors,  purchase  machinery,  tools  and  suppUes^and  purchase  or  rent 
suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  such  trade  schools.  When  any  such  commit- 
tee on  trade  schools  is  appointed,  two  of  its  original  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  two  for  the  term  of  two  yean,  and  one  for  the  term  of  three 
yean,  and  thereafter^  as  the  terms  of  these  memben  so  appointed  expire,  their  suc- 
cesson  shall  be  appomted  each  for  the  term  of  three  yean.  In  case  of  any  vacancy 
during  the  term  of  any  member  of  said  committee,  said  school  board  shall  fill  sucn 
vacancy  by  appointment  for  such  unexpired  term. 

Sbo.  926-27.  Students  attending  any  such  trade  school  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  aU  material  consumed  by  them  in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in 
lieu  thereof  the  school  board  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student 
in  each  course  which  sum  shall  be  sufi&cient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost 
of  the  material  to  be  consumed  in  such  course;  any  manufsMctured  articles  made  in 
such  school  may  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  paid  into  the  trade-school  fund. 

Sec.  926-28.  Whenever  any  such  school  board  shall  have  decided  to  establish  a 
trade  school  or  schools,  or  to  take  over  one  already  established,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  a  tax,  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  nml  on  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
such  city  shall  be  levied,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  school  board,  as  other  school 
taxes  are  levied  in  such  city:  the  fund  derived  from  such  taxation  shall  be  known 
as  the  trade-school  fund,  shall  be  used  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  trade  school 
or  trade  schools  in  such  city,  ehall  not  be  diverted  or  used  for  any  other  purpose 
whatsoever,  and  may  be  disposed  of  and  disbursed  by  the  school  board  of  such  city 
in  the  same  manner  and  punuant  to  the  same  regulations  governing  the  disposition 
and  disbursement  of  regular  school  funds  by  such  ooaids. 

Sec.  926-29.  Any  school  board  desiring  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may,  before  the  trade-school  fund  herem  provided  for  becomes  available,  estab- 
lish, take  over,  equip  and  maintain  a  trade  school  or  schools  out  of  the  regular  school 
funds  which  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  such  school  board:  Provided,  however.  That  all 
moneys  used  for  these  purposes  out  of  the  regular  school  funds  shall  be  refunded 
within  three  yean  from  the  trade-school  fund. 

Sec.  926-30.  1.  When  the  school  board  of  any  city  of  the  second,  third  or  fourth 
class,  or  the  school  board  of  any  school  district  naving  within  its  limits  such  a  city, 
shall  determine  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  or  maintain  such  trade  school,  it 
shall  publish  notice  of  its  intention  so  to  do  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  or  order 
expressing  such  determination  once  each  week  for  four  successive  weeks  in  a  news- 
paper published  in  said  school  district  and  diall  take  no  further  steps  in  said  matter 
until  tine  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  firat  publication. 
^  2.  If  withm  such  thirty  days  mere  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  such  city  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  a  number  of  electon  of  the  school  district  equal  to  twenty  per  centum 
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of  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  said  city  at  the  last  municipal  election  praying 
that  the  question  of  the  establishment,  taking  over,  conduct  and  maintenance  of  6U(£ 
trade  school  shall  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  such  school  district,  the 
city  clerk  shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  lay  such  petition  before  the  commcm 
council.  The  common  council  shall  thereupon  at  its  next  regular  meeting  by  reso- 
lution or  ordinance  direct  the  city  clerk  to  call  a  efpecial  election  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  such  question  to  the  electors  of  such  city  and  school  district. 

3.  Such  election  shall  be  noticed  and  conducted  and  canvassed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  943,  Statutes  of  1898.  All  electors  within  the  territory  con- 
stituting such  school  district,  Qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  pertaining  to  school 
district  matters  shall  be  entitlea  to  vote. 

4.  If  any  of  said  school  districts  shall  be  beyond  the  limits  of  such  ci^,  the 
city  clerk  shall  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  resolution  or  ordinance  by  the 
city  council  ordering  such  election,  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  town 
or  towns  of  which  such  territory  is  constituted.  The  clerk  or  clerks  of  said  towns 
shall  thereupon  cause  a  notice  of  such  election  to  be  given  and  such  election  to  be 
held  and  canvassed  as  provided  in  section  943. 

5.  If  a  majority  of  the  ballots  cast  in  such  school  district  shall  be  in  favor  of  the 
establishment,  taking  over,  conducting  or  maintenance  of  such  trade  school,  then 
such  board  shall  proceed  as  heretofore  provided  to  establish,  take  over,  conduct  and 
maintain  such  trade  school.  But  if  a  majority  shall  vote  against  such  proposition  to 
establish,  take  over,  conduct  and  maintain  a  trade  school,  the  board  shall  take  no 
further  steps  toward  such  end. 

6.  If  no  petition  to  submit  such  proposition  to  establish,  take  over  or  maintain  a 
trade  school  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  shall  be  filed  with  the  city  clerk  within  thirty 
days  after  the  first  publication  of  the  notice  of  the  determination  of  the  school  board 
to  take  such  action,  then  such  school  board  may  proceed  as  hereinbefore  provided 
without  submitting  such  proposition  to  the  electors  of  the  district. 

ACTS  OF  1911. 
Ghafteb  347. — Employment  of  children — Apprenticeship. 

Section  1.  Sections  2377  to  2394,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes  are  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  eleven  new  sections  to  t&bA: 

Section  2377.  Every  contract  or  agreement  entered  into  between  a  minor  and  em- 
ployer, by  which  the  minor  is  to  learn  a  trade,  shall  be  known  as  an  indenture,  and 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2378  to  2386,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes. 
Every  minor  entering  into  such  a  contract  shall  be  known  as  an  apprentice. 

Sec.  2378.  Any  mmor  may,  by  the  execution  of  an  indenture,  bind  himself  aa 
hereinafter  provided,  and  such  indenture  may  provide  that  the  lenfilh  of  the  term  of 
the  apprentice  shall  depend  upon  the  degree  oi  efficiency  reached  in  uie  work  assigned, 
but  no  indenture  shall  be  made  for  less  than  one  year,  and  if  the  minor  is  less  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  indenture  shall  in  no  case  be  for  a  period  of  leas  than  two 
years. 

Sec.  2379.  Any  person  or  persons  apprenticing  a  minor  or  forming  any  contractual 
relation  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticesnip,  without  complying  -with  the  provisions  of 
sections  2377  to  2387,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
pimished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  2380.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the' commissioner  of  labor,  the  factory  inspector  or 
assistant  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  prosecute  viola- 
tions of  the  same  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State. 

Sec.  2381.  Every  indenture  shall  be  signed: 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  Either:  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving  consent  or 
has  abandoned  his  ramil}^  then 

(3)  By  the  mother;  ana  if  both  the  father  and  mother  be  dead  or  legally  incapable 
of  giving  consent,  then 

(4^  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  oe  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to  sign,  then  by  two  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  of  residence  of  the  minor. 

(6)  By  the  employer. 

Sec.  2382.  Every  indenture  shall  contain: 
[1^  The  names  of  the  parties. 
2 )  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

[8}  A  statement  of  the  trade  the  minor  is  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the 
apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 
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(A)  An  asreement  stating  the  number  of  houra  to  be  spent  in  winrk,  and  the  number 
of  nouTB  to  DO  spent  in  instruction.  The  total  of  such  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
fifty-five  in  any  one  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  that  the  whole  trade,  as  carried  on  by  the  employer,  shall  be 
taught,  andan  agreement  as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process  or  machine. 

(6)  An  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  that  not  less  than  five 
hours  per  week  of  the  aforementioned  nfty-five  houn  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction.    Such  instruction  shall  include — 

(a)  Two  houTR  a  week  instruction  in  English,  in  citizenship,  business  practice, 
physiology,  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices. 

(o)  Such  otoer  branches  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education. 

(7)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice, 
lee.  2383.  The  instruction  specified  in  section  2382  may  be  given  in  a  public 

school,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education^  and  if  there  be  no  local  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  board 
of  industrial  education.  Attendance  at  the  public  school,  if  any.  shall  be  certified 
to  by  the  teachers  in  chaige  of  the  courses,  and  failure  to  attend  shall  subject  the 
apprentice  to  the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour 
such  apprentice  shall  be  absent  wiUiout  good  cause.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
school  officials  to  cooperate  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Sec.  2384.  It  shidl  oe  lawful  to  include  in  the  indenture  or  agreement  an  article 
stipulating  that  during  such  period  of  the  year  as  the  public  schools  shall  not  be  in 
session  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  may  be  released  from  those  portions  of  the 
indenture  whicn  affect  the  instruction  to  be  given. 

Sec.  2385.  If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall  fail  to  perform  any  of  the  stipula- 
tions he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  on  complaint,  the 
collection  of  which  may  be  made  by  the  commissioner  oi  labor,  mctory  inspector,  or 
assistant  factory  inspectors  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  Any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  in  its  discretion  also  annul  the  indenture.  Noth- 
ing herein  prescribed  shall  deprive  the  employer  of  the  right  to  dismiss  any  apprentice 
who  has  wufuUy  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  all  workmen. 
.  Sec.  2386.  The  employer  shall  give  a  bonus  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  to  the 
apprentice  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  indenture,  and  also  a  certificate  stating 
the  term  of  the  indenture. 

Sec.  2387.  A  certified  copy  of  every  indenture  by  which  any  minor  may  be  appren- 
ticed shall  be  filed  by  the  employer  with  the  State  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sro.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effoct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  June  15,  1911. 

Chapteb  505. — Employment  of  children — SehooU, 

Section  1.  There  is  added  to  the  statutes  a  new  section,  to  read: 
Section  1728c-l.  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  industrial 
school,  commercial  school  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this 
State  for  minora  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  every  employer  shall  allow 
all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  yean  of  age  a  reduction  in  hours 
of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  mmor  may  by  law  be  required  to 
attend  school. 

2.  The  total  number  of  houra  spent  by  such  minora  at  work  and  in  the  before- 
mentioned  schools  shall  together  not  exceed  the  total  number  of  houra  of  work  for 
which  minora  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  yeara  of  age  may  by  law  be  employed, 
except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school  a  greater  number  of  houra  than  is  required 
by  law,  in  which  case  the  total  number  of  houra  may  be  increased  by  the  excess  of 
the  houra  of  school  attendance  over  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law. 

3.  Employ  era  shall  allow  the  reduction  in  houra  of  work  at  the  time  when  the 
classes  which  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to  attend  are  held  whenever  the  working 
time  and  the  class  time  coincide. 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punished,  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  a 
violation  of  section  1728a  of  the  statutes. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved,  June  30,  1911. 
97615'— 11 33 
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Chaptsb  522. — EmployTtient  of  children — lUUeraUs, 

Section  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  seven  new  sections  to  read: 

Section  1728a-ll.  No  person  shall  employ  a  minor  over  fourteen  ^rears  of  affe  in  any 
ci^,  village,  or  town  in  which  a  public  evening  school  or  continuation  school,  for  the 
ind[ustry  in  which  the  minor  is  to  work,  is  maintained,  unless  he  receives  and  places 
on  file  a  written  permit  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  State  factory  inspector  or 
an^  assistant  factory  inspector,  or  from  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  where  such  chUd 
resides,  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  minor,  as  provided  in  section  1728b  of  the 
statutes,  and  certi^'ing  eitner  to  his  ability  to  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple 
sentences  in  the  English  language,  or  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  public  even- 
ing school  or  continuation  scnool. 

Sec.  1728a-12.  No  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit  a  minor  over  fourteen 
years  of  a^e  who  has  not  the  certificate  referred  to  in  section  1728a-ll  to  be  employed. 

Sec.  1728a-13.  Any  minor  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  required  bv  section  1728a-ll 
to  attend  an  evening  school  or  continuation  school,  shall  furnish  to  nis  employer  each 
week  during  its  session  a  record  showing  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  evening; 
school  or  continuation  school.  The  employer  shall  file  all  records  of  attendance  with 
the  minor's  permit  to  work,  and  no  minor,  subject  to  this  act,  shall  be  employed  unless 
the  records  of  attendance  or  absence  for  valid  cause  during  the  previous  week  be  on 
file. 

Sec.  1728a-14.  Upon  presentation  by  a  minor  of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered 
practicing  phvsician,  snowing  that  his  physical  condition,  or  the  distance  necessary 
to  be  travelea,  would  render  the  required  school  attendance,  in  addition  to  his  daily 
labor,  prejudicial  to  his  health,  the  commissioner  of  labor.  State  factory  inspector,  or 
any  assistant  factory  inspector  may  issue  a  permit  authorizing  his  employment  for 
such  period  as  he  may  determine. 

Sec.  17281^15.  No  permit  issued  under  section  1728a  shall  excuse  any  minor  from 
attendance  at  evening  school,  or  evening  continuation  school. 

Sec.  1728a-16.  Any  person,  firm,  or  coiporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  corpora- 
tion, who,  whether  for  nimseli  or  for  such  firm  or  corporaticm,  or  by  himself  or  through 
aeents,  servants,  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  1728a-ll  to  1728a-14,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  .of 
a  misdetneanor.  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  one  hunared  dollars  for  each  offense.  Any  corporation  which  by  its  agents, 
officers,  or  servants  shall  violate  or  fail  to  complv  with  any  of  the  above  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  which  may  be  recovered  against  such  cor- 
proration  in  acticm  for  debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sec.  1728a-17.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a  minor  to  be  em- 
ployed, or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  in  violation  of  sections  1728a-12  and  1728a^l3 
of  the  statutes,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September,  1911. 

Approved  July  3,  1911. 

Chapter  544. — Industrial  education-salaries  ojteaditrs. 

Section  1.  There  is  added  to  the  statutes  a  new  section  to  read: 

Section  5531-1.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  any  school  for  instruction  riven  in 
agriculture,  domestic  economy,  manual  training  or  industrial  branches  unless  the 
salary  paid  to  every  teacher  instructing  in  such  subjects  be  at  least  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
dollars  per  month. 

Sec  Z.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and  pub- 
lication. 

Approved  July  3,  1911. 
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Ohaftbb  &l6,'^Indu$tnal  edueoHan-'IhiHea  and  powen  of  State  and  local  boardi. 

Skctiok  1.  There  are  added  to  the  statutes  13  new  sections  to  read: 
Section  553p--l.  1.  There  is  hereby  created  a  State  board  of  industrial  education  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor.  The  board  shall  consist  of  six  appointive  members,  three 
01  whom  shall  be  employers  of  labor  and  three  of  whom  snail  be  skilled  employees. 
The  State  superintenaent  of  education  and  the  dean  of  the  extension  department  and 
the  dean  of  tne  collie  of  engineering  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  flhall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board. 

2.  Each  appointive  member  shall  hold  office  for  two  years  and  shall  receive  travel- 
ing expenses  and  one  hundred  dollars  per  year.  In  the  first  appointments  the  gover- 
nor shall  designate  three  members  to  serve  for  one  year  and  three  members  to  serve 
for  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  appointments  are  made. 
All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  lor  two  years  except  appomtments  to  fill  vacan- 
cies, wnich  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

3.  Said  board :  (1^  Shall  have  control  over  all  State  aid  given  under  this  act;  (2)  shall 
meet  quarterly  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  found  necessary;  (3)  shall  report 
biennially. 

Sec.  553p-2.  1.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  appoint  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  be  known  as  the  assistant  for  industrial 
education.  He  shall,  with  the  advice,  consent,  and  direction  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  education  have  general  supervision  over  the  public  industrial  schools 
and  over  all  public  evening  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  commercial  schools 
created  under  this  act.  The  laws  relating  to  agricultural  schools  and  the  Platteville 
Minii«  Trade  School  shall  remain  unaffected  by  this  act. 

2.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  be  fixed  by  the  State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  industrial  education. 

3.  The  State  superintendent  of  education  shall  have  in  addition  to  the  assistant  for 
industrial  education  such  other  assistants  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  work  in  the 
same  general  field. 

4.  AH  positions  except  that  of  assistant  for  industrial  education  shall  be  filled 
by  civil  service  examination,  as  provided  by  chapter  363  of  the  laws  of  1905.  But  the 
total  salary  list  exclusive  of  the  salary  of  the  assistant  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  any  one  year. 

5.  The  assistant  shall  have  all  necessary  expenses  to  attend  conventions  and  make 
investigations  within  or  outside  of  the  State  when  such  expenses  shall  have  been 
previously  authorized  by  the  State  superiatendent  of  education. 

Sec.  553p--3.  1.  In  every  town  or  villa^  or  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants 
there  shall  be,  and  in  towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants 
there  may  be,  a  local  board  of  inaustrial  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  foster 
and  establish  and  maintain  industrial,  conupercial,  continuation  and  evening  schools. 
Said  board  mav  take  over  and  maintain  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act  any  existing 
schools  of  similar  nature. 

2.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  ex  officio,  or  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  ex  officio,  if  there  be  no  city  superintendent,  or  the  presi- 
dent or  chairman  of  the  local  board  chaiged  with  the  supervision  of  tne  schools  in 
case  there  be  neither  of  the  above-mentioned  officers,  ana  four  other  members,  two 
emplovers  and  two  employees,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  local  board  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  and  who  shaO  serve  without  pay 

3.  The  term  of  the  appointive  members  of  the  local  boards  of  inaustrial  education 
shall  be  two  years  from  the  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  appointed: 
Provided f  however ^  That  in  the  first  appointment  two  members  shall  be  appomted  who 
are  to  serve  for  only  one  year  from  tne  first  of  January  of  the  year  in  wnich  they  are 
appointed.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be  for  two  years,  except  appoint- 
ments to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 

4.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  elect  its  officers  from  its  member- 
ship— a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  local  boards  of  industrial  education,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  shall  have  general  super- 
vision of  the  instruction  in  the  local  schools  created  under  this  act. 

6.  No  State  aid  shall  be  granted  to  schools  created  under  this  act  without  the 
approval  of  the  local  board  m  industrial  education.  No  money  appropriated  by  the 
city,  town,  or  village  for  these  schools  sludl  be  spent  without  tne  approval  A  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education. 

6.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  created  under  this  act  shall  be  employed  and  their 
qualifications  determined  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

7.  This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies,  and 
purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  schools  under  its 
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Bupervudon.    Existing  school  buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  &r  as  prac- 
ticable. 

8.  The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  the  extension  division  o!  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in  such  branches  as  the  department  may 
offer  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  local  board,  such  instruction  can  oe  secured  to 
better  advantage  than  bv  local  provision. 

9.  Whenever  twenty-nve  persons  qualified  to  attend  an  industrial,  commercial, 
continuation  or  evening  school  file  a  petition  therefor  with  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education  the  board  shall  establish  such  school  or  schools  or  provide  other  facilities 
as  authorized  in  this  act. 

Sec.  553p-4.  1.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  every  city,  village,  or 
town  shall  report  to  the  common  council,  or  village  or  town  clerk,  at  or  before  the  first 
day  of  September,  in  each  year,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  the  support  of  all  the  schools  established  or  to  be  established  under  this  act  in  said 
city,  village,  or  town,  and  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  additions  to  school  sites,  fix- 
tures^and  supplies. 

2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  in  every  city,  villa^,  or  town,  subject  to 
taxation  under  this  act,  a  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  said  city,  village,  or  town, 
at  the  same  tim^  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by 
law,  which,  toother  with  the  other  funds  provided  by  law  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  said  city,  village,  or  town  for  the  same  purposOj  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
money  so  required  by  said  local  board  of  industrial  education  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

3.  The  rate  of  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall 
not  in  any  one  year  exceed  one-half  mill  for  the  maintenance  of  all  schools  created 
under  this  act. 

4.  The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  all 
other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town,  village,  or  city  purposes  and  shall  be 
for  the  use  and  support  of  schools  established  under  this  act. 

5.  The  treasurer  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  shall  keep  such  money  separate  from 
all  other  money,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  education  as 
herein  provided.  All  moneys  appropriated  and  expended  under  this  act  shall  be 
expended  hy  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  town, 
village,  or  city  treasurer  on  orders  issued  by  said  board  and  signed  by  its  president  ana 
secretiuy. 

6.  All  moneys  received  by  said  board  shall  be  paid  to  the  town,  village,  or  city 
treasurer  for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

Sec.  653p-5.  1.  The  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  education  and  the  State  board  of  industrial  education,  and  shdl 
include  English,  citizenship,  sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safet^jr  devices.  . 
and  such  other  branches  as  the  State  superintendent  and  the  State  board  of  industrial 
education  shall  approve. 

2.  The  local  boiurd  of  industrial  education  may  allow  pupils  attending  any  school 
established  under  this  act,  who  have  had  courses  equivalent  to  any  of  mose  offered, 
to  substitute  other  work  therefor. 

Sec.  553p-6.  1.  Not  more  thui  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  from  the 
State  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  in  any  one  city,  town,  or  village,  and  State  aid 
shall  not  be  given  to  more  than  thirty  schools  established  under  this  act. 

2.  A  school  once  gpranted  State  aid  shall  be  entitled  tiiereto  as  long  as  the  character 
of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  State  superintendent  of  ^ucation  and  the 
State  board  of  industrial  education. 

3.  The  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  of  each  city,  town,  or 
village  in  which  such  school  or  schools  are  maintained  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  report  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education  the  cost  of  mamtaininff 
the  school,  the  character  of  the  work  done,  the  number,  names,  and  qualifications  m 
the  teachers  employed,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  State 
superintendent  of  education. 

4.  If  such  report  is  satisfakctoiy  to  the  State  superintendent  of  education  and  the 
State  board  of  mdustrial  education,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  the  school  or  schools 
have  been  maintained  in  a  satisfaictory  manner  for  not  leas  than  eight  months  during 
the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  the  preceding  June,  the  State  superintendent  of  educa^ 
tion  shall  make  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  file  it  with  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
secretary  of  state  shall  then  dr&w  a  warrant  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  such  city,  town, 
or  village  in  which  the  industrial  school  is  located  for  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  in  such  industrial  school,  continuation  school,  evening  school,  oe 
commercial  school,  during  the  preceding  year,  but  not  more  thiui  three  Uiousand  doUars 
shall  be  appropriated  to  any  one  school  m  one  year. 
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Sec.  553p-7.  The  schools  established  under  this  act  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  oi  fourteen  years  of  age 
or  over  who  are  not  by  law  required  to  attend  other  schools.  Any  person  over  the  age 
of  fourteen  who  shall  reside  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  not  having  an  industrial  school 
as  provided  in  this  act,  and  who  is  otherwise  Qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in  any  town,  village, 
or  city  having  a  school  established  under  this  act.  be  allowed  to  attend  anv  school 
under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall  be  suoject  to  the  same  rules  ana  rmila- 
tions  as  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  residents  of  the  town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the 
school  is  located. 

Sec.  553p-8.  The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  authorized  to  change  tuition 
fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  per  week.  On  or  before  the  first  day 
of  July  in  each  year  tne  secretary  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  send 
a  sworn  statement  to  the  clerk  of  the  city,  village,  or  town  from  which  anv  such  person 
or  persons  may  have  been  admitted.  This  statement  shall  set  forth  the  resiaence, 
name,  aee,  ana  date  of  entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  number  of  weeks'  attendance 
during  tne  preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It  shall  show  the  amount 
of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  town,  city,  or  village  is  entitled  to 
receive  on  account  of  each  and  all  such  pupils'  attendance.  This  statement  shall  be 
filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village,  or  city  where  such  pupil  resides  and  allowed 
as  other  claims  are  allowed. 

Sec.  553p-^9.  Students  attending  any  school  under  this  act  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  all  material  consumed  by  them  in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost  pnces  or  in  Heu 
thereof  the  school  board  may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each 
course,  which  sum  shall  be  suflicient  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  cost  of  the 
material  to  be  consumed  in  such  course;  any  manufactured  articles  made  in  such 
school  and  that  may  accumulate  shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the' 
discretion  of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  treasurer  for 
the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education. 

Sec.  553p-10.  The  State  board  of  industrial  education  shall  also  constitute  a  bodv 
corporate  under  the  name  of  the  "board  of  trustees  of  the  Stout  Institute,"  and  shall 
possess  all  powers  necessary  or  convenient  to  accomplish  the  objects  and  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  law.  In  such  capacity,  sucn  board  shall  also  employ  such 
clerks  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  conduct  its  affaiiB.  The  State 
treasurer  shall  be  ex  officio  treasurer  of  the  board,  out  the  board  may  appoint  a  suitable 
person  to  receive  fees  or  other  moneys  that  may  be  due  such  board,  to  disburse  any 
part  thereof,  to  account  therefor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  to  the  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  553p-ll.  Such  board  is  authorizea  to  accept  free  of  cost  to  the  State  and  to  hold 
as  a  trustee  for  the  State  the  property  of  the  Stout  Institute  located  at  Menominee. 
Wisconsin,  and  to  maintain  such  institute  under  the  name  of  "The  Stout  Institute:'' 
Provided,  That  the  trustees  of  said  Stout  Institute  turn  over  to  the  State,  within  two 
months  after  the  passage  and  publication  of  this  act,  said  property  free  and  clear  of  all 
incumbrances  and  debt,  released  from  all  claims  or  interest  which  the  city  of  Menom- 
inee or  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Stout  may  have  had  in  said  property  and  having  put  the 
buildings  in  good  condition,  and  having  made  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  before 
turning  over  said  property.  The  board  is  also  authorized  to  accept  such  other  prop- 
erty or  moneys  as  it  may  deem  advisable  to  be  accepted,  which  can  profitably  be  used 
by  it  in  promoting  the  interests  intrusted  to  it.  Such  board  may  purchase,  have, 
hold,  control,  possess,  and  enjoy,  in  trust,  for  the  State,  for  educational  purposes,  any 
lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  ^;oods,  and  chattels,  of  any  nature,  which  may  be 
necessary  and  required  to  accomplish -the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  board,  and  may 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  personal  property  when  in  its  judgment  it  shall  be  for  the  intereste 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  553p-12.  The  purposes  and  objects  of  the  institute  shall  be  to  instruct  voune 
persons  in  mdustrial  arts  and  occupations  and  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  such,  and 
to  give  such  instruction  as  will  lead  to  a  &ir  knowledge  of  tJie  liberal  arts,  a  just  and 
seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  in  general  to  promote 
diligence,  economy,  efficiency,  honor,  and  good  citizenship. 

Sec.  553p-13.  The  said  board  shall  have  power: 

(1)  To  make  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  for  the  government  and  management 
of  the  institute  and  the  students  therein,  including  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel 
students  for  misconduct  or  other  cause. 

(2)  To  appoint  a  president  of  the  institute  and  other  officers,  teachers,  and  assistants, 
and  to  employ  such  other  persons  as  may  be  required ;  to  fix  the  salary  of  each  person 
so  appointed  or  employed  and  to  prescribe  their  several  duties;  to  remove  at  pleasure 
any  president,  other  omcer,  teacher,  assistant,  or  person  from  any  office  or  employment 
in  connection  with  the  institute. 
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(3)  To  piirchaae  such  supplies  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  the  conduct  of  the  institute 
and  its  various  departments. 

(4)  To  prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and  terms  for  the  admission  and  control  of  the 
students,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study  and  methods  and  means  of  instruction,  and  to 
issue  certificates  or  diplomas. 

(5)  To  cooperate  with  other  educational  institutions  and  agencies  in  instruction  and 
training,  leaaing  to  efficiency  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  State  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
However,  in  no  case  shall  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  aoUars  during  the  &cb1  year 
ending  July  1,  1912,  nor  more  than  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  thereafter. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  above  moneys  shall  be  set  aside  annually,  be^nning 
July  1, 1911,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Stout  Institute  as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  any  provisions  of  this  act  are 
repealed  in  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  therewith :  Provided,  however,  Nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  trade  schools  established 
under  chapter  122,  laws  of  1907  [sections  926—22  to  926—30  of  the  Annotated  SUt- 
utes]  and  amendments  thereof,  imless  the  school  board  of  any  such  city  or  school  dis- 
trict shall  by  a  majority  vote  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  proceed  in  the 
manner  provided  for,  for  every  town,  village,  or  city  of  over  hyQ  thousand  inhabitants 
as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  July  7,  1911. 

Chajptbr  660. — Industrial  education — AUendance  of  minors  at  school  required. 

Section  1.  Subsection  1  of  section  1728c — 1  of  the  statutes  is  amended  to  read: 
(Section  1728c — 1)  1.  Whenever  any  evening  school,  continuation  classes,  industrial 
school,  or  commercial  school,  shall  be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this 
State  for  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  working  imder  permit  as 
now  provided  by  law,  every  such  child,  residing  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
whicn  any  such  school  is  established,  shall  attend  such  school  not  less  than  five  hours 
per  week  for  six  months  in  each  year^  until  such  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  every  employer  shall  allow  all  minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  a^e  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor 
*    *    *    18  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage  and 
publication. 

Approved  July  14, 1911. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SELECTED  BIBUOGEAPHT  OV  DTOirSTSIAL  EDUGATIOH. 

A  selected  bibliography  on  industaial  education  is  incorporated  with 
the  present  report  covering  the  main  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
subject  abeady  made  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  is 
desirable  to  indicate  the  principal  sources  of  information  on  indus- 
trial education  in  foreign  countries,  because  the  subject  has  now 
reached  in  the  United  States  the  stage  where  exact  information  rather 
than  general  discussions  of  foreign  systems  is  desired.  This  can,  in 
the  main,  be  supplied  only  by  the  authors  and  in  the  languages  of 
the  various  countries  having  well-developed  systems  of  industrial 
education. 

The  list  presented  below  has  been  selected  from  thousands  of  titles, 
embracing  documents,  books,  and  articles  in  periodicals.  For  each 
foreign  country,  those  books  and  reports  are  included  which  will  give 
as  full  and  correct  an  account  as  is  available  of  the  status  of  indus- 
trial education,  as  it  exists  there  to-day.  Where  several  works  cover 
the  same  subject  matter,  as  a  rule  only  the  more  recent  and  more 
comprehensive  are  included.  As  important  material  in  English  is 
more  limited  than  material  in  French  and  in  German,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  as  rigorous  a  selection  of  that  in  the  English  language 
as  of  that  in  the  other  two  languages. 

It  has  been  considered  undesirable  to  attempt  any  classification  of 
references  by  subject  matter,  as  most  of  the  more  important  works 
treat  of  many  or  all  of  the  important  subjects  related  to  industrial 
education.  The  titles  are  presented,  therefore,  separated  into  official 
and  unofficial  publications  and  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
A  few  exceptions  will  be  found  to  this  arrangement  in  those  cases 
where  the  important  works  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  given  country 
are  so  few  as  to  make  the  division  into  official  and  unofficial  publica- 
tions useless.  An  additional  group  of  general  works  includes  those 
dealing  with  the  problem  so  comprehensively  as  to  cover  many  coun- 
tries, and  those  concerned  chiefly  with  its  theoretical  aspects. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  lists  of  journals  which  are  devoted  to  in- 
dustrial education  published  in  the  various  foreign  countries.  They 
furnish  an  interesting  picture  of  the  contemporary  situation,  and 
contain  much  material  concerning  textbooks,  methods,  and  the  prac- 
tical problems  to  be  confronted  in  the  administration  of  trade  and 
continuation  schools. 
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After  an  exhaustive  search  through  the  magazine  literature  of  the 
subject  in  English,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  present  a  list  of 
magazine  references.  The  hundreds  of  titles  examined  indicate  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  subject  matter  frequently  by  the  same 
authors;  and  the  report  of  which  this  bibliography  is  a  part  presents 
full '  information  concerning  the  well-known  schools  which  are  the 
chief  themes  of  magazine  contributors. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT. 

OKNBRAL  WORKS. 

Astier,  P.,  and  Cuminal,  I.:  Technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  ed^* cation  in 
France  and  in  foreign  conntriee.  (L'enseignement  technique,  induetriel  et  com- 
mercial en  France  et  k  T^tranger.)    Paris,  Georges  Roustan,  1909,  (?)    498  pp. 

Bloomfield,  Meyer:  The  vocational  guid&nce  of  youth.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin Co.,  1911.    124  pp. 

Cagninacci,  J.  H.:  The  vocational  education  of  the  worker.  (L'instruction  profes- 
sionnelle  de  Touvrier.)    Paris,  Rousseau,  1910.    408  pp. 

Creasey,  Clarence  H.:  Technical  education  in  evening  schools.  London,  Swann 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1905.    309  pp. 

Kerachensteiner,  Dr.  Georg:  Observations  and  comparisons  concerning  the  organ- 
ization of  industrial  education  outside  of  Bavaria.  (Beobachtungen,  und  Ver- 
gleiche  (Iber  Einrichtungen  fUr  gewerbliche  Erziehung  ausserhalb  Bayem.) 
Munich,  Gerber,  1901.    245  pp. 

Kling,  Peter  M.:  Why  a  boy  should  learn  a  trade.  Pittsburg,  Percy  F.  Smith,  1906. 
188  pp. 

Lautz,  Th.:  Continuation  and  special  trade  schools  for  girls.  Prepared  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Union  of  Crerman  Industrial  Schoolmen.  (Fortbildungs  und  Fach- 
Bchulen  fOr  M&dchen.)    Wiesbaden,  Bergmann,  1902.    232  pp. 

Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  Education :  Second  annual  report,  January, 
1908.    Boston,  Wright  &  Potter,  1908.    682  pp. 

Sadler,  M.  E.:  Continuation  schools  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Their  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  an  industrial  and  commercial  state.  Second  edition,  Man- 
chester, Press  of  University  of  Manchester,  1908.    779  pp. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Labor :  Trade  and  technical  education.  ( Seventeenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1902.)    Washington,  1902.    1333  pp. 

Women's  Industrial  Council:  Technical  education  for  women  and  girls  at  home 
(England)  and  abroad.    Women's  Industrial  Council,  London  [1906].    64  pp. 

AUSTRIA-HUlfOART. 

Association  of  Directors  of  Trade  Schools  in  Netherlands:  Report  on  industrial  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Austria.  (Bond  van  Directeuren  van  Ambachtsscholen 
in  Nederland.  Rapport  ouer  het  vakonderwijs  in  Duitschland  en  Ooetenrijk.) 
Leyden,  A.  W.  Sijthoff.    317  pp. 

Central  Journal  of  Industrial  Education.  (Centralblatt  fdr  das  gewerbliche  Unter- 
richtswesen.)  Issued  under  instructions  from  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Public 
Works.  (K.  K.  Ministerium  fOr  Offentliche  Arbeiten.)  Monthly.  Vienna, 
Alfred  Hdlder. 

Klimburg,  Rudolf.  The  development  of  industrial  education  in  Austria.  (Die 
Entwicklung  des  gewerblichen  Unterrichtswesens  in  Osterreich.)  Tubingen, 
J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1900.    240  pp. 
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Ministiy  of  Commerce.    (HandeLnninisterium.)    Report  on  the  promotion  of  indus- 

triee  conducted  on  a  small  scale  in  1902  and  1903.    Prepared  under  the  direction 

of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Commerce  by  Quido,  Freiherr  von  Call,  of  Roeenbuig; 

and  Kulmbach.    (Bericht  dee  K.  K.  Handelsministeriums  Uber  die  FOrderung 

dee  Kleingewerbee  in  den  Jahren  1902  und  1903.)    Vienna,  Imperial  Press,  1904. 

208  pp. 
Maurer,  Rudolf:  Arrangement  of  subject  matter  for  teaching  in  the  general  industrial 

and  special  trade  continuation  schools,  with  the  new  standard  plan  of  instruction 

as  a  basis.    (Lehrstoffverteilung  fOr  allg.  gewerbliche  und  fachliche  Fortbild- 

ungsschulen.)    Vienna,  Graeser  &  Co.,  1906.    2  parts. 
Schindler,  Dr.  Rudolf:  Industrial  continuation  school  instruction  in  Austria.    (Das 

gewerbliche  Fortbildungswesen  in  Oeterreich.)    Vienna,  Alfred  Holder,  1904. 

264  pp. 
Szter6nyi,  Joseph:  Industrial  and  professicMial  education  in  Himgary.    (L'enseigne- 

ment  ^dustriel  et  profeesionnel  de  la  Hongrie.)    Budapest,  Society  anonyme 

d'Imprimerie  de  Pest,  1900.    343  pp. 
The  Industrial  Continuation  School:  A  journal  in  the  interests  of  the  special  trade 

and  general  industrial  schools  (Die  gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschule).    A.  Pich- 

ler's  Widow  St  Son,  Vienna. 

BELOIUM. 

Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor  (Minist^re  de  1' Industrie  et  du  Travail): 

Report  on  vocational  education  in  England.    By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Rapport  sur 

Tenseignement  profeesionnel  en  Angletene).    Brussels,  Leb^gue  A  Co,  1896. 

321  pp. 
Report  on  vocational  education  in  Germany.    By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Rapport  sur 

Tenseignement  profeesionnel  en  Allemagne).    Brussels,  Leb^e  &  Co.,  1897. 

354  pp. 
Study  of  the  special  schools  of  Germany  for  the  building  trades  and  woodworking 

industries.    By  Omer  Buyse  (liitude  sur  lea  ^coles  techniques  de  I'industrie 

du  b&timent  et  de  Tindustrie  du  bois  en  Allemagne).    Brussels,  Leb^e 

<fcCo.,1898.    126  pp. 
Study  of  the  pedagogical  organissation  of  the  English  technical  schools.    By  Omer 

Buyse  (£tude  surTorganisation  p^dagogique  des  6coles  techniques  Anglaises). 

Brussels,  Leb^e  &  Co.,  1900.    153  pp. 
Rep<»t  on  the  condition  of  technical  education  in  Belgium,  presented  to  the 

legislative  chambers,  1897-1901  (Rapport  sur  la  situation  de  Tenseignement 

technique  en  Belgique,  1897-1901).  Brussels,  Leb^gue  A  Co.,  1903.  2  vols. 
Beitiaux,  Henri:  Special  education  in  Belgium.  I.  Vocational  education  (L'enseig- 
nement  sp^ial  en  Belgique.  I.  L'enseignement  profeesionnel).  Brussels, 
Charles  Rozez,  219  pp. 
Hainaut  (Province):  Monthly  bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Industrial  and  Professional 
Education  of  the  Province  of  Hainaut  at  Charleroi  (Bulletin  Mensuel  du  Mus^ 
de  Tenseignement  industriel  et  professionnel  de  la  Province  de  Hainaut  h,  Char- 
leroi).   Charleroi,  Belgium. 

Merlant,  Francis:  Report  on  the  organization  of  technical  education  in  Belgium 
(Miniature  du  Commerce,  de  1' Industrie,  des  Postes,  et  Telegraphes:  Rapport 
sur  rorganisation  de  Tenseignement  technique  en  Belgique).  Paris:  National 
printing  office,  1898.    119  pp. 

CANADA. 

Royal  commission  on  industrial  training  and  technical  education.    Report. 
Nova  Scotia:  Department  of  Technical  Education.    Annual  report.    1907  to  date. 
Ontario:  Department  of  Education — 

Education  for  industrial  purposes.     A  report  by  John  Seath. 

Inspector  of  technical  education.    Annual  reports.    1901  to  date. 
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FRANCB. 

OFFICIAL  PUBUCATtONS. 

Direction  of  Labor  (Direction  du  Travail): 

Industrial  apprenticeship:  Report  on  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  1899- 
1901  (L'appreDtissage  industriel:  Rapport  sur  Tapprentissage  dans  Timpri- 
merie).    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1902.    320  pp. 
Report  on  apprenticeship  in  the  furniture  industry  (L'apprentiBsage  industriel: 
Rapport  sur  Tapprentissage  dans  les  industries  de  rameublement).    Paris, 
National  printing  office,  1905.    655  pp. 
Direction  of  Technical  Instruction:  Practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry 
(£coles  pratiques  de  commerce  et  d'industrie).    Paris,  National  printing  office, 
1903.     198  pp. 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Industry,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs  (Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de 
r  Industrie,  des  Postes,  et  Telegraphes.): 
International  Exposition  at  Chicago,  1893.    Report  by  L.  G.  Favette.    Industrial 
and    commercial   education    (L'enseignement   industriel   et   commercial). 
Paris,  National  printing  office,  1894.    87  pp. 
Summarized  report  on  technical  and  vocational  education  in  Switzerland  (Rap- 
port sommaire  sur  I'enseignement  technique  et  professionnel  en  Suisse).    By 
F.  Delmas.    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1897.    101  pp. 
Report  on  the  organization  of  technical  education  in  Bel^um.    By    Francis 
Merlant.    (Rapport  sur  Porganisation  de  Penseignement  technique  en  Bel- 
gique.)    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1898.    119  pp. 
Technical  education  in  France.    Study  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  exxx>- 
sition  of  1900  (L'enseignement,  technique  en  France.    iJ^tude  public  k 
Poccasion  de  Pexposition  de  1900).    Paris,  National  printing  office,  1900. 
5  vols. 
National  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Crafts.    (Paris.)    Program  of  pabUc  coursee 
(Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers  (Paris).    Programmes  des  coura 
publics.)    Paris,  Vuibert  &  Nony  [1906].    280  pp. 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Fine  Arts,  and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  (Minist^  de 
PInstruction  Publique,  des  Beaux  Arts,  et  des  Cultes): 
Vachon  Marius.    Reports  on  museums  and  schools  of  industrial  art  and  upon  the 
situation  in  artistic  industries  in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and 
Russia  (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  ^coles  d'art  industriel  et  sur  la 
situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Allemagne,  Autriche-Hongrie,  Italie, 
et  RuBsie).    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1885.    138  pp. 
Switzerland  and  Rhenish  Prussia.    (Rapports  sur  les  mus6es  et  les  ^coles 
d'art  industriel  et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Suisse  et 
Prusse  Rh^nane.)    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1886.    127  pp. 
Belgium  and  Holland.    (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  ^coles  d'art  industriel 
et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Belgique  et  Holland). 
Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1888.     149  pp. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.    (Rapports  sur  les  musses  et  les  dcoles 
d'art  industriel  et  sur  la  situation  des  industries  artistiques  en  Danemark, 
SuMe,  et  Norv^e).    Paris,  A.  Quantin,  1889.    86  pp. 
Report  upon  the  museums  and  schools  of  industrial  art  in  England  (Rapport 
sur  les  musses  et  les  6coles  d'ajrt  industriel  en  Ahgleterre).    Paris,  National 
printing  office,  1890.    262  pp. 
Art  industries  and  schools  and  museums  of  industrial  art  in  France  (Les 
industries  d'art  les  ^coles  et  les  musses  d'art  industriel  en  Prance).    Nancy, 
Beiger-Levrault  &  Co.,  1897.    450  pp. 
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National  Aasembly  (Assemblie  Nationale): 

Reports  by  Mr.  Astier,  deputy,  upon  the  budget  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  for 
1902  and  1903  (Rapports  de  M.  Astier,  d^put^,  sur  le  budget  du  minist^re  du 
commerce  pour  les  exerdces  1902  et  1903). 

Report  by  l£r.  Astier,  deputy,  in  the  name  of  the  commisBion  of  conunerce  and 
industay  charged  to  examine  the  project  for  a  law  relative  to  technical,  indui»- 
trial,  and  commercial  education  (Rapport  fait  au  nom  de  la  commission  du 
commerce  et  de  Pindustrie  charg^e  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  k 
Tenseignement  technique,  industriel,  et  commercial.  Session  de  1905,  No. 
2648).    Paris,  1906.    122  pp. 

Project  for  a  law  relative  to  technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  education,  pre- 
sented by  Ferdinand  Dubief  (Projet  de  loi  relatif  ^  I'enseignement  technique, 
industriel,    commercial,   present^   par   Ferdinand    Dubief).    Paris,    1905. 
Ill  pp. 
Superior  Council  of  Labor  (Conseil  Superieur  du  Travail) : 

Apprenticeship.  Report  by  Mr.  Briat  (Apprentissage.-  Rapport  de  M.  Briat  au 
nom  de  la  commission  permanente).  Inquiry  and  documents.  Paris, 
National  printing  office,  1902.    489  pp. 

Vocational  education.    Report  by  Mr.   Briat  (L'enseignement  professionnel. 
Rapport  au  nom  de  la  commission  permanente).     Paris,  National  printing 
office,  1905.    159  pp. 
Superior  Council  of  Technical  Instruction  (Conseil  superieur  de  Tenseignement  tech- 
nique): 

Preliminary  plan  of  a  law  concerning  technical  education,  by  Mr.  Cohendy  ( Avantr 
projet  de  loi  sur  Tenseignement  technique).     1904. 

Discussion  of  the  project  of  a  law  concerning  technical  education  (Discussion  du 
projet  de  loi  sur  Tenseignement  technique).    Session  of  March,  1905. 

Same,  November,  1906. 
Paris  Municipal  Council  (Prefecture  of  the  Seine,  Conseil  Mimicipal): 

Vocational  education  in  Paris  (L'enseignement  professionnel  k  Paris).  Paris, 
Municipal  printing  office,  1898-1900.    5  vols. 

Report  in  the  name  of  the  Fourth  Commission  upon  the  regulation  of  vocational 
schools,  presented  by  Louis  Dausset  (Rapport  au  nom  de  la  4*  conmussion 
sur  les  reglements  des  6coles  professionnelles  present^  par  Louis  Dausset). 
Paris,  1904.    233  pp. 

Report  of  the  delegation  nominated  by  the  mimicipal  council  for  the  study  of 
vocational  education  in  Switzerland,  Austria-Himgary,  and  Germany  (Rap- 
port de  la  Delegation  nomin^  par  le  Conseil  municipal  pour  T^tude  de  Pen- 
seignement  professionnel  en  Suisse,  Autriche-Hongrie,  et  Allemagne). 
Impr.  Municipale,  Hdtel  de  Ville,  1905.    248  pp. 

UNOFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Brizon,   Pieire:  Apprenticeship.    Yesterday,   to-day,   to-morrow   (L'apprentissage. 

Hier — aujourd^hui — demain).     Paris,  Librairc  de  "Pages  Libres,"  1909.    221  pp. 
Brilggeman,  F.,  and  Groppler,  F.:  Elementary  and  continuation  school  education  in 

France  in  1900.    Two  reports  of  a  journey  under  the  auspices  of  the  Diesterweg- 

Stiftung  (Volks-  und    Fortbildungsschulwesen    Frankreichs    im    Jahre    1900). 

Berlin,  Oehmigke,  1900.    188  pp. 
Cagninacci,  J.  H. :  The  vocational  education  of  the  worker  (L'instruction  professionnelle 

de  Touvrier).    Paris,  Rousseau,  1910.    408  pp. 
Chatelin,  Daniel:  The  apprenticeship  schools  of  Paris  (Les  4coles  d'apprentissage  k 

Paris).    Paris,  1906.    163  pp. 
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Laveigne,  P. :  The  schoob  and  the  municipal  work  of  education,  1871-1900  (Lea  ^coles 

et  lee  oeuvree  municipales,  1871-1900).    Paris,  Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  PublicationB 

P^riodiques,  1900.    447  pp. 
Leblanc,  R^n6:  The  reform  of  the  upper  elementary  schools:  Technical,  prinuury 

industrial,  agricultural,  commercial,  and  maritime  education  (La  r^forme  des 

6coles  primaires  superieures).    Paris,  Larousse.    216  pp. 

Vocational  education  in  lYance  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centiury 
(L'enseignement  professionnel  en  France  au  debut  du  XX*  Siecle).    Paris, 

•      Comply  &  Ck).,  1905.    338  pp. 
Pacquier,  J.  B.:  Vocational  education  in  France;  its  history;  its  different  forms;  its 

results  (L'enseignement  professionnel  en  France;  son  histoire;  les  difi^ntes 

formes;  ses  resultats).    Paris,  A.  Colin,  1908.    342  pp. 
Bibes-Christofle,  F.  de:  Apprenticeship  and  vocational  education  in  France.    Report 

presented    to   the   Federation    of   Manu^tiirers   and    Merchants   of   France. 

(L'apprentissage   et   Tenseignement   professionnel   en   France).    Paris,    1905. 

72  pp. 
Soubeiran,  M.:  Studies  of  «he  practical  schools  of  commerce  and  industry  in  France 

(Etudes  Bur  les  6coles  pratique  de  commerce  et  d'industrie  en  Fiance).    Paris, 

1900.    264  pp. 
Teegan,  T.  H.:  Technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  education  in  France.    London, 

1891.    223  pp. 

MAGAZINES. 

Bulletin  of  technical  education  (Bulletin  de  I'enseignement  technique).    1898  to 
date.    Weekly.    Paris,  Vuibert. 

OBRMAIVT. 

OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Belgium — ^Ministry  of  Labor  and  Industry 

Report  on  vocational  education  in  Germany.  By  Oscar  Pyfferoen  (Minist^re 
de  r  Industrie  et  du  Travail,  Rapport  sur  Penseignement  professionnel 
en  Allemagne).  Brussels,  Leb^^ie  &  Co.,  1897.  354  pp. 
Study  of  the  special  schools  of  Grennany  for  the  building  and  woodworking  trades. 
By  Omer  Buyse  (Minist^re  de  rindustrie  et  du  Travail,  l^tude  sur  les 
^oles  techniques  de  Tindustrie  du  b&timent  et  de  Tindustrie  du  bois  en 
Allemagne).  Brussels,  Leb^e  <&  Co.,  1898.  126  pp. 
Great  Britain — Board  of  Education: 

Baiger,  Florence  E.:  Continuation  school  work  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of   Baden 
and  in  Canton  Zurich  (Educational  Pamphlets,  No.  6) .    London,  1907.    35  pp. 
Bertram,  Dr.  H. :  Continuation  schools  of  Berlin.    Translated  by  A.  E.  Twenty- 
man.    (Special    reports   on   educational    subjects,    vol.   9,   pp.   451-464.) 
London,  1902. 
Dale,  F.  H.  B.:  Continuation  schools  in  Saxony.    (Special  reports  on  educational 

subjects,  vol.  1,  pp.  481-511).     London,  1897. 
Foreign  office,   diplomatic  and  consular  reports,  miscellaneous  series. 
Rose,  Dr.  Frederic — 

No.  566.  The  technical,  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  art 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

GEITESAL   TABLES. 

TABLE  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 

SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE. 

The  firot  column  gives  the  locality  and  name  of  school,  the  kind 
of  school,  and  the  occupations  taught  in  each  school  during  the 
schedule  yean  The  various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined 
and  described  in  Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows  the  number  of  school  years  embraced  by 
the  course  given  in  each  occupation,  without  regard  to  the  number 
of  weeks  in  the  school  year.  In  a  few  instances  a  fraction  has  been 
used  in  this  column,  because,  though  there  is  instruction  provided 
during  the  number  of  weeks  shown  in  the  next  column,  the  time 
required  to  complete  the  course  is  less  than  the  full  number  of  weeks 
in  the  school  year. 

The  third  colunm  shows  the  number  of  weeks  of  instruction  uflforded 
during  the  year  in  each  occupation  shown  in  the  second  column. 

The  fourth  column  shows  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  each  occupation  taught. 

The  fifth  column  shows  the  trade  theory  and  academic  subjects  in 
which  the  pupils  in  each  occupational  course  receive  instruction, 
while  columns  6  to  9,  "Hours  per  week,"  show  the  hours  given  per 
week  to  each  subject  each  year  in  which  it  is  studied.  It  should,  of 
course,  be  kept  in  mind  that  pupils  also  receive  incidentally  more  or 
less  theory  in  immediate  connection  with  the  execution  of  the  prac- 
tice work. 

This  table  further  shows  the  total  hours  per  week  devoted  to  trade 
theory  and  academic  subjects  each  year,  and  the  hours  per  week 
devoted  to  practice  work  each  year  in  the  school,  and  also  a  total  of 
the  two. 

In  a  few  schools  the  total  possible  hours  of  school  work,  as  shown 
in  Table  III,  are  not  actually  occupied  with  school  work  by  all  pupils. 

Other  important  data,  which  can  not  be  presented  in  this  table 
for  want  of  space,  are  given  in  succeeding  tables. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality,  name  and  Und  of 
achool,  and  trades  or  voo^ 
tlons  taught. 


Yean 

In 
course. 


▲LABAMA. 

Snow  Hill— Snow  Hill  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Institute 
(Negro— day  tehool): 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 

wrighting. 
Carpentry  and  sawmllling. 
Printing 


Brickmaking  and   brick- 
laying. 


Lani^d^ng. 
Sewing. .,. . . 


Normal 
and^  Industrial  Institute 
(Negro— day  tehooi):  > 


Baking 


Basket  making,  broom 
making,  and  upholster- 
ing.* 


Blacksmithinff 

Harness  makmg  and  car- 
riage trimming. 


Brickmaking. 


Bricklaying,  lathing,  plas- 
tering, and  tile  settmg. 

Shoemaking 

Tinsmithing 


Carpentry  and  wood  tam- 
ing. 


Weeks 
school 
in 


ion 
during 
year. 


32 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


3 
8 

32 
32 

2 

32 

2 

32 

8 

82 

8 

86 

«4 

86 

3 
8 

36 
36 

1 

86 

8 

36 

3 
3 

36 
36 

3 

86 

121 

22 

7J 


Course  of  study,  exdusiye  of  practice,  tor  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sabiect. 


87 


84 


15 


24 


391 
28/ 


1021 

18 
21 


07 


Meohanloal  drawing. . . 

Theory  of  trade 

Five  oommon-eohool 
,    studies.i 
ICechanical  drawing. . . 

Theory  of  trade 

Five  oommoQ-school 

studies.! 

Theory  of  trade 

Five   common-school 

studies.! 

Theory  of  trade 

Five   common-school 

studies.! 


r  Arithmetic 

English  mmmar . 

Geography 

History 

Lectures  on  trade. 

English 

Geography 

History 

Lectures  on  trade . 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic 


English  grammar. . . . 

O^M}gn;phy 

History 

Lectures  on  trade 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

^Algebra 

Arithmetic 

English  grammar 

Geography 

History 

Lectures  on  trade 

f  Arithmetic 

English  erammar 

Geograpny 

History 

Lectures  on  trade 

Meohanical  drawing. . , 

Arithmetic 77:... 

English  grammar .... , 

Geography , 

History 

Lectures  on  trade. ... . 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Algebra 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2d 
year. 


8 

4 
161 

8 
4 

161 

4 
16i 

4 


I 

2 
1 
8 

3 
8 
2 
8 

il 

1 

3 

4 


8 

4 
16} 

8 

4 

16i 

9 
161 

4 
161 


I 

3 
3 
2 

a 

I 

3 
4 


2i 

1 
1 

ii 

4 


8d 
year. 


8 

4 
16! 


4 

161 


2i 

2 

2 

? 

3 
3 
2 
8 


1 
1 
3 

4 

u 


1 


4th 
year. 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 


>  Subjects  vary  aooording  to  advanoament  of  pupil. 

*  This  institution  also  has  evening  classes,  with  oourses  like  those  for  day  pupib,  except  that  evenlna 
pupils  by  working  all  day  get  twice  the  practice  work,  but  only  half  the  theory  and  academic  training. 
The  number  of  pupils  hi  eaoh  trade  in  the  evening  classes  is  not  reported.    See  page  326. 
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DEVOTED  TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE. 

A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 


Hours  per  week  givon  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


281 

28i 

201 
201 


lOi 


14 


Prac- 
tice. 


13 


laj 


17J 


Hi 


20| 

208 

282 
28J 


35i 


Total. 


49i 


494 


404 


494 


45f 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


311 

4ri 

32J 

4Ci 

32i 

4^ 

284 

45i 

31i 

45J 

289 


289 


2G] 


20§ 


Prac- 
tice. 


104 


14 


13 


174 


20« 


20j 


23| 


2H 


364 


311 


Total. 


32| 


284 


l-Ji 


'  For  female  pupils. 
97615'— 11 35 


314 


494 


m 


494 


494 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


28! 


20i 


45} 


451 


451 


45i 


45} 


104 


14 


Prao* 
tioe. 


20| 


2S| 


13 


174 


144 


354 


311 


32f 


Total. 


494 


404 


45} 


45} 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


45} 


28^ 


31J 


45} 


45} 


14 


31} 


Total. 


*  Broom  making  2,  upholstering  2. 


45} 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILAKTHROPIO  8CHOOL8~-Continued. 


Houn  per  week  j^wn  to  iheory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Ftarst  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


,     22J 


14 


nj 


28* 


14 


16f 


211 


171 


21J 


134 


U 


Prao- 


311 


Total. 


2H 


31| 


ao 


24* 


»} 


Zil 


32| 


32} 


45} 


46f 


Sec-«iti<!  vear. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


45} 


«i 


«f 


«f 


46f 


4^ 


453 


«f 


14 


22} 


m 


21* 


171 


21  i 


W* 


13 


Prac- 
tice. 


all 


23i 


28* 


Total. 


3H 


284 


241 


33* 


3^ 


*H 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


i6| 


«H 


4H 


«SI 


45} 


«l 


4H 


224 


Prac- 
tice. 


23} 


•«•«••( 


17* 


214 


134 


13 


Total. 


45} 


28* 


24} 


32} 


82| 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


«| 


«} 


45} 


«! 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SOHOOLS-^Continued. 


Locality,  name  aod  kind  of 
achool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tloDs  taught. 


ALABAMA— concluded. 

Tuskesee— Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  ( Ne- 
gro—day acAooI)— Concluded. 


WbeelwrighUng. 


CAUrORNU. 

San  Francisco— Calf  forn  I  a 
School  of  Meckftnical  Arts 
idajf  9cho<d): 


Forging! 

Machinists !...... 

Pattern  making  > . 


San  Francisco— Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
{day  achool): 


Bricklaying* 

Cabinetmaking  * 

Carpentrv  > 

Electrical  work « 

Plumbing  and  tinning  *. . . 
Trade  not  yet  dctormlned  > 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  lA>ndon— Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  of 
New  London  (day  tchooi): 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 


Machinists. 


Years 

in 
course. 


14 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 


40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


38 
38 


Num< 

ber 

of 

PQ. 

^ils. 


23 


■I 


81 
16 
15 
60 
24 
60 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sabject. 


Arithmetic 

English  grammar . 
Geography 


History. 
Lectures  on  trade . . . 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Algebra 


Algebra 

General  science 

English 

Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Chemistry 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Mechank» 

Trigonometry 

American  history  and 

government. 
Boiler  and  engine  tests 
Electrical  calculations . 
Heat  calculations 


Boon  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2i 

2] 

21 

l\ 

6 


3 


66 


16 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Algebra 

Shop  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry. . . 
Elementary  physics. . . 
Elementarv  chemistry 
Theoretical  mechanics . 

Heating* 

Ventilating* 

English 

.History 


li 


(Mathematics 

j  English 

iLectures  on  trade . . . 

Mechanical  drawing. 

English 

Mathematics 

Sciences 


" 


H 

3 

7 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2d 
year. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
6 


31 

1 

31 
31 


l\ 

31 


H 
3 

I 
I 

3 


3d 
year. 


2 
2 
2 
6 
2i 


4th 
year. 


3! 
3f 


li 

II 
3! 


3i 


3| 
3 

7 

6 

3 

2 

3 


(•) 


I 


3| 

1 
2 


J  Practice  work  is  common  to  forging,  machinists,  and  pattern  making  during  first  2  years. 
»  Pupils  may  select  a  trade  on  entering  school,  but  must  make  selection  by  l)eginnlng  of  third  ye«r.    If 
selection  is  deferred  until  third  year,  shop  practice  must  not  include  more  than  two  trades  at  one  time. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE-^Continued. 

A.— PHHiANTHBOPIC  BOHOOXiS— Continued 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schooboom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


17i 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


28J 


UU 


Total. 


M5 


7i 
7i 


4&i 


»l 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


22i 


22i 


17J 


15i 


15 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


28i 


n 


Total. 


>15 


n 


7i 


*5| 


J»i 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


22i 


22J 


Hi 


7J 


Prac- 
tice. 


7i 


15 


15 


S4 


Total. 


22i  30 


22i 


7§ 


74 


45J 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


30 


22J 


22) 


31 


3! 


7i 


7i 


'Studies  not  specified.    Total  time  on  all  studies,  3}  hours. 
*  Not  given  with  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  and  bricklaying. 


Prac- 
tice. 


261 


Total. 


2^} 


15 


15 


30 


30 


22) 
221 


650 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPI€  8OHOOI18— Oontmued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Yean 

in 
course. 


ILUN018. 


Chicago— Chicago  Oirla'  Trade 
School  (dav  aekool): 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Chicago— Lewis  Institute  (day 
cooperative  schooiyj  , 


Metal  trades.  (Thissdiooi 
does  not  teach  specific 
trades,  but  gives  a  gen- 
eral  course  covering  pat- 
tern making,  foundry 
work,  machine^hop 
practice,  and  forging.) 


Olenwood— Illinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  (day  »ehool): 

Baking 

Blacksmlthing 

Cablnetmaking 

Carpentry , 

Cobbling, 

Laundering 

Machinists 

Printing 

8  tationarv  engineers 

PBorla^Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  horolofficai  depart^ 
ment  (day  tehoot): 

Watchmaking,       Jewvlry 
making,  ana  engraving. 


OptioB. 


INDIANA. 

Indianapolis— National  Trade 
Schools  (day  aehool): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Pattern  making 


(») 


(•) 
•) 
») 

») 


\ 


\ 


}  (») 


i 


2 
2 


Weeks 

Bcbool 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


52 
62 


(•) 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


51 
51 


52 
52 
52 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


10 
8 


48 


10 
20 
15 
10 
15 
40 
20 
10 
8 


11325 
»56 


11 


Course  of  study,  exclu^ilve  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Hours  per  week. 


Sul^ect 


JNone. 


(") 


'Chemistry 

English  composition, 
literature,  and  pub- 
lic speaking. 

Machine  sketching 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Physics 

Principles  of  mechan- 
k». 

Shop  mathematics 

Applied  mathematics. 

Engineerinff  princi- 
ples, English  compo- 
sition, and  industrial 
history. 

Maohme  drawing 

Mechanical  drawing 
and  macbina  design, 
strength  of  materi- 
als, demonstration 
of  electrical  and  en- 
gineering principles. 


1st 
year. 


2d 
year. 


} 


>35 

*& 

»10 

MO 

«5 

«5 

«5 


Regular  grammar 
grade  work. 


{Drawing  (watch) . . 
Theoretical  watchmak- 
ing. 
Theory  of  trade 


I 


15 


None.. 
^  I}.... do. 


} 


2 
6 
3 


«10 

*5 

«10 

135 


3d 
year. 


4tli 
year. 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


*  Indefinite. 

>  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed,  in  addition  to  practiot 
work  here  shown,  see  pages  IM  to  198. 
I  For  6  weeks. 

*  For  18  weeks. 

*  For  12  weeks. 

*  Period  covered  48  weeks;  24  alternate  weeks  In  school  and  24  alternate  weeks  in  cooperating  empioyers' 
shops. 

'  For  12  weeks  on  foundry  practice  and  6  #eeks  on  pattern  making. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHXLANTHBOFIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  praetioc. 

ft 

Pint  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

1 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prar- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

«30 
>35 

15 

8 
3 

27i 

MO 

18 

36 
2 

52 

274 

•40 
S36 

<30 
«3fi 

•  10 

«40 
S36 

« 

• 
33 

44 

5 

62 
62 

(•) 

• 

(•) 

(•) 

1 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

• 

62 

62 

62 

■■"**■" '1 

*  For  12  weeks  on  machine-shop  practice  and  6  weeks  on  forge-shop  practice. 

•  Indefinite;  hoys  enter  tradeclasses  at  12  vearsof  age  and  are  kept  in  them  until  they  leave  the  institution. 
^^  IndeSnite;  depending  on  ^tltude:  majority  in  school  one  year  or  less. 

>'  Incaudfng  66  pupils  taking  optics  also. 

"Indudeain  watchmakingi  jewelry  making,  aod  engraving. 

»  Not  reported. 
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Tablb  I.— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS-^Continued. 


Localitr,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  vooa- 
tions  taught. 


iNDiANA--concluded. 

IndianapoUa— National  Trade 
Schools  {day  school)— Coned. 

Lithographing 


Machinists. 


Molding 

Painting  and  paper  hanging 

Printing  (composition  and 
press  work).* 

Tile  and  mantel  setting 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Maryland      Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  (day  school): 
Silversmithing  and  jewelry 
making. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Franklin  Union: 
Day  school— (Saturday  after- 
noon)— 


Electrical  work 


Years 

in 
course. 


} 


Gas  and  gnsoliue  engineers . 


Steam  engineering. 


Evening  school— 
Electrical  work. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


2 


2 
1 
2 


52 

62 

52 
52 
52 

52 


29 


24 


24 


24 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pite. 


24 


44 

25 

29 

2 

93 

13 


5C 


30 


18 


20 


120 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


1 A  linotype  course  of  8  weeks  is  also  given. 


Applied  art 

Applied  design 

Shop  talks 

Chemistry 

Applied  mathematics. 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  talks 

Machine  design 

Chemistry 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  talks 

None 

History  of  printing 

Shop  talks 

Typography 

History  of  manufactur- 
ing and  use  of  tile. 
Shop  talks 


t 


Lectures  on  trade. 


Elementary  electric- 
ity. 

Laboratory  (mechan- 
ics). 

Mechanics  and  heat . . . 

Problems 

Industrial  eiectricity . . 

Problems 

^Steam  and  gas  engines. 
^Oas  and  oil  engines 

Boiler  details 

Construction  and  op- 
eration. 

Setting  plain  slide 
valves. 

Automatic  en^es 

Condensers 

Elevators 

Heat  and  steam 

Mtichincry 

Refrigerating 


Elementary    electric- 


ity, 
[ecns 


Mechanics  and  heat . . . 

Problems 

I.<ecture8  on  trade 

Steam  and  gas  engines, 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


6 
2 
1 


3 
3 
1 


6 
3 
3 


} 


5 


I 


22 

«3 
»3 


2d 
year. 


6 
2 

H 
6 


8 
0 


3d 
year. 


U 


»3 
»3 


4th 
year. 


>  For  three-fourths  school  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHXLAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


- 

UotuB  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Fint  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

9 

41 

50 

15J 

8 
12 

^^\ 

50 

7 

12 

L 

3 

2 

87 

40 
48 
47 

fiO 

44 

52 
48 
50 

52 

36 
40 

44 

53 

1 

1 

3 

47 

60 

5 

22i 

m 

22* 

27i 

5 

22i 

274 

.    5 

22J 

27i 

% 

i 

3i 

4 

1 

3i 

4 

^      I 

3i 

4 

I       2 

2 

4 

1* 

2i 

4 

>6 
* 'V2" 

«4 

6 

}     • 



, 

<  For  one-sixth  school  year.        ^  For  one-twelfth  school  year.       *  For  flve-sizthB  school  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIG  8CK00Lr--Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


MASSACBusnrs— oontinued. 

Boston  —  Franklin    Union  — 
Concluded. 
Evening  i9diool— Concluded. 


Firemen,  boUer. 


Gas  and  gasoline  engineers . 


Mach'nlsts. 


Bheet-metal  working. 


Steam  engineering. 


Boston — ^Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Hechanio  Association 
Evening  Trade  School  {eve- 
ning school): 

Bricklaying 

Sheet-metal  working 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Plumbing 


Yean 

In 
course. 


2 


3 
3 
8 

3 


8 


Weeks 

school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


21 


24 


24 


24 


24 


24 
24 
24 

24 


24 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


50 


40 


61 


10 


75 


10 
50 
11 

10 


76 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  lor  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


rBoUer:  Details,  fit- 
tings, installation, 
managemttit  and 
feeding. 

Boiler  design  and 
pumps. 

Combustion 

Mechanical  stokers 

Types  of  steam  boilers. 

Oas  and  oil  engines — 

ElectrkJity 

Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

Logarithms  and  slide 
rule. 

Meohaoloal  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmettc 

Machine  design 

Mechanics 

Mechanism 

Structures 

Testing  materials  (lab- 

,    oratory). 

Drawing  for  laying  out 
shop  problems. 

Boiler  details. 

Construction  and  op- 
eratfon  of  pumps 
and  simple  engines. . 

Setting  plain  slide 
valves 

Automatic  engines 

Condensers. 

Elevators 

Engines. 

Heat  and  steam 

Indicators 

Machinery 

Refrigerating 


} 


>  For  one-fourth  sohool  year. 


None. 

Qeometfv  andloctures 
on  trade. 

Electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  under- 
writers' rules  for  wir- 
ing. 

Dnunage,  ventilation, 
and  hot  and  cold 
water  supply. 

I  For  one^ialf  school 


Horns  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


}■ 


1 
"3 

»3 

13 

«0 
13 


2d 
year. 


«6 
13 
16 
13 

«6 


2 


3 
3 


Sd 

year. 


4th 


3 
3 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILAKTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS — Coniimied, 


Hoars  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  .<  lu  ■ 

olroitm  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

TotaL 

Tneory 
and 
other 
school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

TheorjH 

and 

other 

school- 
room 

work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

3 

1 

6 

^         5 

3 

3 
3 

2 

3 
6 

1 
3 

6 
8 

3 
4 

G 
6 

6 

6 

6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

/ 

/• 

0 

6 

2 

3 
3 

2 

4 

6 
9 

3 

4 

6 

1 

5 
6 

6 
6 

• 

3 

3 

2 

e 

3 
3 

4 

6 
6 

6 
6 

• 

, 

"""•••"■• 

s  For  three^hths  school  year. 


*  For  one-eighth  school  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


.v;^ 


LocaHtYp  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tlons  taught. 


MAS8ACHV8STTS— concluded. 

Boston — North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial   School   {evening 

Cement  work 

Dressmaking,  advanced. . . . 
Dressmaking,  elementary.. 

Wood  tumiiig 

Woodworking 

Pottery 

Printing 

Stone  carving 

Wood  carvixig 


MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis— David  Ranken,  Jr., 

School      of      Mechanical 

Trades: 
Day  tchool  * 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Painting  (house  and  sign). 

Plumbing 

Stationary  engineering 

Dap  cooperative  school  *— 

Mach  inists 


Eveninn  school — 
Bricklaying..., 

Carpentry 

Painting 

Plumbing 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt      Institute: 
School  of  Household  Sci- 
ence and  Arts: 
Day  school — 

Dressmaking 


MiUincry 


Sewing 

Evening  school— 

Dressmaking 

Millinery,  elementary 

Sewing 

Millinery,  advanced 

Brooklyn— Pratt       Institute: 
School    of    Science    and 
Technology: 
Day  school— 


Carpentry  and  building. 


Weeks 

school 

Num- 

Years 

was  in 

ber 

m 
course. 

opera- 
tion 

of 
pu- 

during 

pils. 

year. 

2 

28 

6 

2 

28 

21 

2 

28 

16 

2 

28 

15 

2 

28 

42 

2 

28 

45 

2 

28 

25 

2 

28 

6 

2 

28 

2 

2 

46 

1 

2 

46 

15 

2 

46 

G 

2 

46 

19 

2 

46 

ej 

•  2 

46 

30 

(•) 

24 

10 

(•) 

24 

0 

' 

24 

10 

h 

24 

40 

1 

52 

247 

• 

k 

37 

63 

i 

37 

60 

1 

23 

53 

i 

23 

1034 

1 

23 

26 

i 

23 

(") 

1 

36 

39 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each.sub|ect  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


None. 


do 


/Drafting 

\Matbematk!s. 


/Drafting 

iMatbematics. 


{Drafting,  mathe- 
matics, or  plan 
reading.^ 


[Accounts 

•  Designing 

Physical  training. 

Accounts 

Drawing 

Shopping 

Physical  training. 


None., 
.do. 


Estimating  from  plans 
Mechanical  and  archi- 
tectural drawing. 

Mechanics 

Practical  mathematics 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


7 
7 


4 

3 


<5 


•  I 
Mi 

•  1 
1 

11 


n 

5 


2d 
year. 


0) 
0) 


(«) 
(0 


3d 

year. 


4th 
year. 


1  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

*  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  ooop»erating  establishment  where  employed,  see  page  206. 
>  Indefinite. 

*  Optional;  pupils  may  take  either  theory  or  practice,  or  both. 

*  5  if  theory  or  practice  be  taken,  or  10  if  both  be  taken, 
s  For  1  term,  3  months. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHUJLNTHBOPIC  8CHOOL8-<)ontmued. 


Houn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  sehoolrooni  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Pmc- 
tlcc. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Totel. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Pno- 

tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

}  " 
}    ^ 

'2i 
•2 
I    (•) 

4 

1 

4 

2 

26i 
(«) 

»27J 

•28 

•4»1 

26 

29 

4 
2 

Ml 

4 

2 

m 

7 
(•) 

}     •30 
•4»i 

30 

30 

4 

2 

354 

0) 

4 
2 

0) 
(0 

4 
2 

0) 
(0 

1 

► 

f  For  2  terms,  6  months. 

*  For  3  terms,  9  months. 

*  None  for  1  term,  3  months. 

1*  Including  pupils  who  took  advanced  mllUnerv. 
^  Included  in  number  who  took  elementary  mllUnory. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— FHILAllTHBOnC  8CHOOL8--Coiitintted. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  toadaa  or  vooa- 
tions  taught. 


NEW  TOKX— oontinaed. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School  of  Science  and 
Technology— Concluded. 
Day  «cioo2— Ckmduded. 

liacblne-thop  praetloe  and 
toolmaklng. 
Evening  ichool-^  * 

Carpentry 

Painting,  fresco 

PiBintlng,  Sim 

Pattern  maJdng 

Plumbing 

Machinists  and  toolmalrtng 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Steam  engineers 

New  York— Banm  de  HIrseh 
Trade  School  (dsy  tehool): 


Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Painting,  house,  freno,and 
sign. 

Plumbing. 

New  York— Clara  de  Hirach 
Trade  School  (day  tehool): 

Dressmaking 


MUllnery. 


Sewing,  hand 

Sewing,  machine. 


New  York— Hebrew  Technical 
Institute; 
Doftekool— 


Electrical  work  and  oon- 

stroctlon.^ 
Metal   working   (machln- 

istsL  etc.) J 
Woodworking  and  pattern 

making.^ 


Years 

in 
coone. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 


i-1 
X-lI 


3 
3 
3 


wecKs 
school 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


46 
46 
46 
46 

46 


48 


48 


48 
48 


42 
42 
42 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


163 
>32 

!i 

112 
16 

36 


9 
SO 

27 

7 


12 


18 


'^ 


25 
13 
14 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  tiade  or  voeatlon,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


(Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Mechanics 
Practical  mathematics 


None. 


do 

do 

Theory  of  trade. 


/Mechanical  drawing. 
\8bop  arithmetic 


fArithmetfe.. 
Composition. 

History 

.Reading 

Artthmetle.. 
Composllion. 

History 

Reading 

Arithmetic.. 
Composition. 

History 

Reading 


Geographr 

Free-hand  drawing.... 

English 

History  and  chrlcs 

Visits  to  shops,  flBCtO- 

ries,  etc. 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 
Physics,     mechanics, 

and  electricity. 
.Lectures 


Hocm  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


t 


6 


3 

2 


ft 
» 
ft 
ft 


1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

5 
3 
3 


2d 
year. 


Sd 
year. 


2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
4 
6 


2 
1 
1 

4 

4 
4 


tth 
year. 


1  Including  pupils  who  took  pattern  making. 

*  Including  pupils  who  took  painting,  sign. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  painting,  fresco. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  cari>entry. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

▲.— PHXLAKTHBOnO  SCH00L8-<V>ntinucd. 


Houn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  yew. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 
.  other 
school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 

tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Thoopr 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tico. 

ToUI. 

10 

e" 

}  » 

21 

25| 

6 

6 
6 

34 

»27 

27 

8 

358 

6 

6 
6 
6 

30 

• 

«30i 
»40 

33J 
30i 

29 

6 
^  6 

......... 

6 

6 

1 
1 
\ 

^.  .  . 

. 

• 

3i 
21 

27 
11 

»1 
S2 

17 

- 

14 

31 

»  For  6  monttis. 

•  None  for  6  months. 

*  Practice  work  taken  concurrently  for  all  trades  for  the  first  2  years,  after  which  puplb  speotallie. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIG  SGHO0L8--Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
scbool.  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


NSW  TORE— continued. 
New  York— Hebrew  Technical 
Institute-<)oncluded . 
Day  «cAoo/— Concluded. 


Instrament  making  (elec- 
trical and  scientinc).  i 


Wood  carving  > , 


Undassifled' 

Evening  kIumI— 
Instrument  making  (eleo* 
trical  and  scientinc). 

Toolmaking 

Pattern  making 

New  York— Hebrew  Technical 
School  for  Girls  (day  tchool): 


Dressmaking,  embroidery, 
and  millinery .7 


New  York— HenrietU  Trade 
Scbool  (liegro— evening 
tehoot): 

Dressmaking,  advanced  . . . 

Dressmaking,  elementary . . 

Janitor  work 

Millinery 

(Carpentry  w 

New  York— Italian  Evening 
Trade  School  {evening  school): 

Carpcntrv , 

DressmaJring 

Painting,  sign 

Printing 

Power  sewing-machine  op- 
erating. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


2 
2 


U 


(• 


3 
3 
4 

4 
h 


42 


42 


35 

35 
35 


52 


27 
27 
27 
27 


.34 
34 
34 
84 
34 


Num- 
ber 
_  o 
pu- 
pils. 


12 


25 

23 
10 


110 


23 
25 
15 
25 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


fOeographv 

Free-hand  drawing... . 

English 

History  and  civics 

Visits  to  shops,  facto- 
ries, etc. 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Physics,  mechanics, 
end  electricity. 

Lectures..^ 

Geography 

English 

Fre  vhand  drawing . . . . 

History  and  civics 

Visits  to  shops,  Ctu^to- 
ries,  etr. 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  diawlim.. . 

Physics,  mechanics, 
and  electricl' . . 

Lectures 


II 


Drawing. 


Mathematics  (optioniU) 
.do 


r  Arithmetic... 
Composition. 

Drawing 

Ethical  lalks. 
Gvmnasium. 
Literature . . . 
Music 


Physiology. 
Swimming. 


None. 


15  \ 
15  / 
22 
12 
14 


.do 

.do 
.do. 


Hours  par  week. 


1st 
year. 


1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

5 
3 
3 


1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

5 
3 
3 


!i 

3 

i 

3 

'I 


2d 
year. 


2 
2 

1 
1 

4 
4 
6 


2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
4 
6 


2 

1 
1 


!i 


3 
li 

2) 

II 


Sd 
year. 


2 
1 
1 

4 
2 
5 


2 
4 

1 
1 

4 
2 

4 


4th 
year. 


1  Practice  work  taken  concurrently  for  all  trades  for  the  first  2  vears,  after  which  pupils  specialise, 
s  There  are  198  first  and  second  year  pupils  who  have  not  elected  trades.    Their  work  In  thiiti  y«ar 
is  aooordlng  to  trade  electctl. 

■  Two  hours  if  mathemati^'s  is  not  taken. 

*  Four  hours  if  mathematics  is  not  taken. 

*  None  if  mathematics  is  not  taken. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

SeooDdyear. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

sdiool- 
loom 
wark. 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

\ 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 

ttoe. 

• 

TotaL 

• 

21 

21 

(*) 

as 
•1 

•17J 

8 

8 

(•) 

«3 

«A 

Ml 

6 

71 

71 
71 

28 

• 

20 

6 
6 

»321 

e 

71 

71 
71 

• 
# 

21 

21 

(«) 

«3 
•1 

« 

•171 

11 

U 

•3 
•6 

151 

32 

82 

6 
6 

•321 

16 
19 

16 
12 

32 
31 

• 

• 

• 

71 

71 

71 

71 

71 
71 

7* 
71 

• 

71 

7* 

•  Six  hours  if  mathematlOB  Is  not  taken. 
V  Gooking  la  taken  concurrently. 

•  Including  1|  hours  devoted  to  cooking. 

•  Not  yet  aetermined. 

M  A  carpentry  class  was  taught  part  of  year,  but  was  disoontlnoed. 


97ei5*— 11- 


-36 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOPIG  SCHOOLS---C0ntinued. 


JxKrfUitY,  Dame  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions tauglit. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

New  York— New  York  Trade 
School: 
Day  school — 


Bricklaying. 
Carpentry . . 


Cornice  and  skylight  work- 
era. 


Electrical  work. 


Painting  and  decorating.. 


Painting,  sign. 
Plumbing 


Steam  and  hot-water  fit- 
ting. 

Evrnhtff  actiool — 

Biacksmithing 

Bricklayine 

C-ornice  ana  skylight  work- 
ing. 
Painting  and  decorating.. 
Pattern  making 


Electrical  work 


Painting,  sign. 
Plumbing 


Pla.«»tering. 
Printing.., 


St^am  and  hot-water  fit- 
ting. 

New   York— Pascal  Institute 
{day  school): 

Dressmaking » 

Plain  sewing ' 

New  York— Preparatory  Trade 
School  {evening  school): 

Carpentry 

Plumbing 

T>r>  >  -making 

Millinery 

Electrical  work 


Years 

in 
course. 


1 
1 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 


0) 


3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


Weeks 

school 

Num- 

was in 

ber 

opera- 

of 

tion 

pu. 

during 

pils. 

year. 

Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


16 
16 


IG 


16 


16 


16 
16 


12 


26 

26 

26 
26 

26 


26 
26 

26 
26 


26 


42 
42 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


Subject 


33 


4 


14 


91 
25 
61 

20 
10. 

106 


211 
199/ 

13) 

28/ 


24 


»3C 


36 
26 
25 
25 
15 


rExaminatlonfl  on  tho- 
14\  I    ory  of  trade. 

11/1  Lectures 

[Plan  drawing 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

Trade  drawing , . 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

Plan  drawing 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Free-hand  drawing 

^I^ectures 

Examinations  on  the- 
ory of  ti  ade. 

J  I/cctures : 

[  I'lan  drawing 

fExaminations  on  the- 
ory of  trade. 

Lectures 

.Plan  drawing 


i; 


{Lectures,  e  x  a  m  i  n  a- 
tiona  on  theory  of 
trade  and  drawing. 


Drawing 

Lectures,  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

'Drawing 

Lectures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

Lectures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 

Drawing... 

Lectures  and  exami- 
nations on  theory  of 
trade. 


}« 


None. 


>Mechanical  drawing. . , 

VNone 

Mechanical  drawing. . , 


Hoots  per  week. 


1st 

year. 


1 


n 
n 


I 


2d 
year. 


li 


1* 


3d 
year. 


li 


li 


»  Cooking  and  some  millinery  taken  concurrently. 

*  Indefinite. 

*  Including  pupils  taking  plain  sewing. 


4tti 
year. 


h 


I 


li 


n 
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TO  SCEtOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHXLANTHBOPIC  8CHOOL8--Contihued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice.  . 


] 

Pirstyear. 

Theory 

and 

other 

aohooi- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

1* 

34i 

30 

3H 

36 

c 

1     ^ 

33 

SC 

1 

1     ^^ 

34J 

36 

1 

31 

aai 

36 

31 

w 

32i 

36 

\ 

7 

71 

\  » 

6i 

7J 

}  » 

^ 

7i 

\ 

7 

7i 

}  » 

01 

71 

»35 

•35 

u 

4i 

6 

3 

3 

li 

3 

4^ 

Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


U 


li 


61 


«l 


«l 


3 
3 


Total. 


Thlxdycar. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


7i 


7i 


71 


71 


7J 


3 
4} 


I 


\ 


Prao- 
tioe. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


U 


U 


61 


«l 


4} 

3 

3 


7i 


7i 


71 


7J 


6 

3 
4J 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


« Included  in  number  taking  dressmaklne. 

•  Including  hours  given  to  cooking  and  nmllnery,  and  \\  hours  devoted  to  opening  exercises. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHUiANTHBOFIO  80HOOL8--C<mtinued. 


LocalltT,  name  and  kind  of 
Bcbocu,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions tauglit. 


MEW  TOBK— concluded. 

New  York— fit.  George's  Even- 
\ng  Trade  School  (evening 
eaiool): 
Carpentry 

Electrical  work  (Inside  wir- 
ing)  

Plumbing 

Bheet-metal  working 

Bocfaester— Mechanics'    Insti- 
tute of  Rochester: 
Dyftdiool-' 
Diessmaklng 

Electrical  work 


Machinists 

Woodworfedng 

MUlinery 

Daw  cooperative  tckool  f — 

Machinists 

Evening  ediool— 

Buttonhole  making 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Bewing 

Carpentry 

Masonry 

Chauffeurs , 

Gas  engineering 

Steam  engineering 

Electricalwork 

Joinery  and  cabtnetmak- 
tag 

Toolmaking 

Machtaists 

Painting,  sign 

Pattern  making 


Weeks 

school 

Yean 

wasta 

in 
course. 

oper»> 
tlon 

during 

year. 

3 

28 

3 

28 

3 

28 

3 

28 

1 

3d 

3 

36 

3 

36 

3 

36 

1 

36 

3 

26 

\ 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

\ 

26 

26 

26 

2 

26 

2 

26 

2 

26 

3 

26 

1 

26 

1 

26 

Nnm* 

ber 

of 

pUf* 

plls. 


48 


40 
30 
16 


40 


28 


30 


16 


Course  of  study ,  exclusive  of  praetlcei  for  pnpils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  ta  each  year. 


Sobilect. 


Mechanical  drawing. 


I 


N(nie. 


Theory  of  trade 

Algebra 

Physics 

Mechanical  drawing. 

English 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry 

Electricity 

Algebra  review 

Mechanics 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Solid  geometry 

Algebra 

Physics 

English 

Mechanical  drawing. 

Chemistry 

Plane  geometry 

German 

Algebra  review 

Mechanics 

Plane  trigonometry. 

Solid  geometry 

.Surveyinc 

Theory  of  trade 


Mechanical  drawing. 


4 
40 
30 
25 

S}( 

100  ■ 
88 
20 
66 


Theory  of  trade. 


12 

30 

196 

11 

8 


Architectural  drawing. 
Theory  of  trade 


.... 


do. 
.do. 


} 


....do. 

....do. 
...-do. 
....do. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


U 


8 


6 
3 
4 


I 

4J 


2d 
year. 


U 


1  Pupils  attending  3  nights  per  week. 
*  Pupils  attending  2  nights  per  week. 
»  For  first  two-third  year. 
« For  third  one-third  year. 


^ 
4 

4 

3 
3 


n 


3d 
year. 


11 


4| 


44 

3 

'I 

•3 
•3 


4 


•  3 

2 

*3 

•3 


4th 


3 


ni 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Houra.per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schpoiroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


{  'W 


{: 


} 


181 


181 


I 

4 


Prao» 
tioe. 


>8 
■1* 


Ml 
«8 


m 


n 


n 


8| 


C) 


H 


Total. 


1| 

n 


S3 
S3 


94 


an 


361 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


ill 


m 


m 


Prac- 
tice. 


13 
S3 


{ 


19 
«8 


4 
4i 


6 

2 

4 


6 

4 
6 


I 
f 


C) 


Total. 


«4i 

S3 


>4i 
S3 


•  2U 
4221 


361 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


511 


}     181 


Prao- 
tkx. 


>3 


S8 


12 


{'U 


t 
If 

I 

I 

■  For  second  one-third  year. 

•  For  first  one-third  year. 

r  Pupils  get  ptaotioe  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed;  see  page  206. 


6 
6 


4 


6 


:j| 


e) 


Total. 


S3 

»44 

S3 


801 


:£1 


6 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school 
room 
work. 


6 


Prao- 
Uce. 


TotaL 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHIMNTHBOPIG  SCHOOLS—Oontiiiued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  yocflp 
Uons  taught. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

High  Point— High  Point  Nor- 
mal and  Indtistrial  School 
(Negro— day  tchool): 


Basket  making 

Blacksraithing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Sewing 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Kitchen 
Garden  Association  and 
Trade  School  for  Girls— (day 
tchonl) : 

Dressmaking 

E  mbroidering 

MUllnery 

Plain  sewing 

Cincinnati— Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute  (evening  school): 

Blacksmithing 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Foundry  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Stationary  engineers 

Tool  making 


PENNSTLVANIA. 

Lancaster— Thaddeus  Stevens 
Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania (day  scAooO: 


Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Maclilnlsts , 

Pattern  making. 


Years 

in 
course. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


0) 


3 
3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


52 
52 
52 
52 


24 
24 
24 
34 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


48 
48 
48 
48 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


481 
10 
IS 
7 
20 
49J 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Civil  government 3ii 

E  lementar y  algebra ...       3  ^ 

English  history i      3 

Drawing I      1 

English  and  oomposi-  |     3 
tion. 

General  history 

High  school  algebra. . 

English  classics 

American  literature. . 

Chemistry 

Geometry 

Physics 


2d 
year. 


35 

n 


None. 


9 
4 
19 
15 
35 
87 
10 
12 


Shop  talks  and  expla- 
nations. 


in 

▼2 

2 
o 

73 
6 


A  raerican  literature ...       1 

HLtory "2 

Physiology *2 

Arithmetic 

Civics 

Commercial  geography 

Grammar 

fVlgebra 

Drawing 

English  literature 

Geometry 

Physics 

^tcnm 

Strength  of  materials. . 

Trigonometry 

Study  period 

1  Including  hours  given  to  study  and  recreation. 

*  Indefinite. 
« Including  pupils  who  took  embroidery  and  plain  sewing. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  dressmaking. 


61 


}.3 

•  2 

•2 

2 

4 

•6 

»8 

1 

»3 

T2 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


2 

H 

21 


} 


•4 

•8 


•2 
>1 

"1 

{:? 

»i 


■ 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLB--Oontiiiued. 


Hoanper  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoohroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


.  122} 


»1 


20 


PiBO- 

tioe. 


10 


3ft} 


•3 


20 


Total. 


32i 


30| 


»4 


40 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

Bchool- 
room 
work. 


22i 


20 


tioe. 


10 


20 


Total. 


32i 


40 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

sohool- 
room 
work. 


2H 


•  20 
•5 


Prao- 
tioe. 


10 


•  20 
»iO 


Fourth  year. 


Total. 


32) 


•<0 
»45 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


^  Usual  time  or  unit;  pupils  may  attend  more  than  1  unit. 

•  From  Apr.  1  to  Aug.  1. 

'  From  Sept  1.  to  Apr.  1. 

I  From  Sept  1  to  Apr.  1  and  at  evening. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS—OoiliiiiUed. 


Looality-y  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Yean 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


psimsTLyAinA— continued. 

Philadelphia— Beroan  Manual 
Training  and    Industrial 
School  (Negro): 
Dofaehool — 
rower  sewing  machine  op- 
erating. 
Evening  tdMol— 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 

Upholstering    and    chair 
caning. 

Dressmaking 

Electrical  work 

Millinery 

Philadelphia— Drexel  Institute 
of  Art,  Sdenoe,  and  Indus* 
try 
J>aptehool— 


Dressmaking. 


Machine  construction. 


Millinery  (short  ooone).. . 


Millinery  (trade  ooorae).... 


Pattern  making,  forging, 
and  machine  construc- 
tion. 


(») 


4 
4 
4 

3 
2 
2 


3 


34 


34 
34 

34 

34 
34 
34 


36 


36 


36 
36 


36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


8 


8 
7 
3 

61 

3 

14 


106 


16 


»41 


(') 


54 


Conne  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


None. 


..do. 


Arithmetic. 
None 


fBusiness  customs  and 
accounts. 

Drawing 

Gymnasium 

Tneory  of  trade.  ^ 

Free-hand  drawing — 

Gymnasium 

English 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Business  accounts 


Descriptive  geometery 

Graphic  statics 

Physics 

Steam  engines 

.Strength  of  materials . . 

Theory  of  trade 

Business  customs  and 
accounts. 

Drawing 

Gymnasium 

Theory  of  trade 

Englisn  language 

Free-hand  drawing — 

General  history 

Gymnasium 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Chemistry 

Descriptive  geometry. 

Technical  sketching. . . 

English  language  and 
literature. 

Graphic  statics 

Physics 

PoUtical  science,  ele- 
mentary. 

Public  speaking 

Steam  engines 

s  t  rength  of  materials . . 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


H 

21 

I 

61 


I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4?! 

6h 


2d 
year. 


«3 

.1 


IT 


11 


Sd 
year. 


4th 
year. 


4A 


1| 

ii 

*lft 


>  From  4  weeks  to  3  months. 

*  Including  2  hours  devoted  to  millinery. 

*  Including  2i  hours  given  to  intermissions  and  interval  between  classes. 
<  For  first  naif  year. 

*  For  second  half  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.—PHILAHTHBOPIC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Houra  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  Bchoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


lOA 


ISA 


lOA 


>    18i 


Prac- 
tice. 


BO 


4 
4 


131 


IIH 


71 


n 


Total. 


£0 


4 
4 


>26 


•30 


•19 


•30 


Second  year. 


Theory 

a:d 

other 

sr*hool- 
room 
work. 


15A 


18* 


Prac- 
tice. 


4 

4 


iiH 


n 


Total. 


4 
4 


•30 


•30 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


m 


Prao- 
tloe. 


«6 


8i 


Total. 


•8 


•30 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 

tioe. 


Total. 


•  Including  2*  hours  given  to  intermissions  and  intervals  between  classes. 
'  Including  pupils  taking  millinery  (trade  course). 

•  Included  in  number  taking  mlllinerv  (short  course). 

•  Including  1 A  hours  given  to  intermissions  and  intervals  betweoa  classes. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

* 

A.-~PHI]:.A1ITHB0PIC  S0H00I.8--Conti&ued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school »  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— continued. 

Philadelphia  —  Drexel    Insti- 
tute of  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry— Concluded. 
Day  scAooi— Concluded. 
Sewing   (hand   and    ma- 
chine). 

Sewing  (shirt  waist) 

EventT^f  school^ 

Dressmaking 

Millinerv 

SewingChand  and  machine) 

Machine  construction 

Pattern  making 

Sewing  (shirt  waist) 

Philadelphia:  Gizard  College 
{day  school): 


Blacksmithing 

Carpentry    and    pattern 

making. 

Electrical  work ; 

Machinists 

Molding  and  core  making. . 
Plumbing,  steam  and  gas 

fitting. 
Printing , 


Philadelphia— Ilebrew  Educa- 
tion Society  (evening  school): 

Cigar  making 

Dressmaking , 

Garment  cutting 

Millinery 

riuml^ing 

Power  sewing  machine  op- 
erating. 

Sheet-metal  working 


Years 

in 
coarse. 


Philadelphia— Spring  Garden 
Institute: 
Day  school— 


Electrical  work '. 


Erentn?  school— 

Machinist 

Woodworking  (pattern 

making,  carpentry,  and 

cabinctmaking. 


n 


3 
3 
3 

a 

2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 


I 


1 
1 


(•) 


3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
lion 
during 
year. 


36 

36 

24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


42 

42 

42 
42 
42 
42 

42 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

52 


36 


26 
26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


^85 

(•) 

64 
32 

»15 
46 
17 

(«) 


4 
25 

27 
23 
15 
14 


Ck>urse  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Theory  of  trade  and 
drafting. 
do 


Theory  of  trade. 


None 

Theory  of  trade. 


/■I' 


151 
26 

8 

28 

5 

5 

18 


20 


80 
32 


Algebra  and  geometry. 

Geometry 

History,  English 

History,  French 

Language,  English 

Spanish 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing 

Stenograpliy  and  type- 
writing. 
History,  general 

Physics 

Physiology 

Theory  of  military  sci- 
ence. 

Trigonometry 

Vocal  expression 

(*)    • 


Boon  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2 
2 

li 


U 


»3| 
«3i 
>3 
*3 

3 
S3 

3 

2 
«3i 


2d 

year. 


U 


U 


I 


None,  except  in  dress- 
making pupils  draft 
a  few  patterns. 


fMechanical  drawing. 
\Making  blueprints . . . 


(Mathematics 
Mechanical  drawing. 
Theory  of  trade 


\rithmetlc. 
Vlgebra 


(^) 


4 
2 


4 

5 
2 

li 


»3| 

2 
3i 

»3! 
i»3i 

*3| 
»1 


*3i 

4  I 


4 
2 


4 

5 
2 


u 


3d 
year. 


li 


4th 
year. 


}: 


4 

2 


li 


» Including  pupils  taking  sewing  (shirt  waLst). 

*  Included  in  number  taking  sewing  (hand  and  machine). 
«  For  first  half  year. 

*  For  second  half  year. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.—PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Bonn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  Bchoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

room 
work. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

li 

n 



4 

U 

n 

20! 

20 

8 

}   • 

4 

11 

16J 

}   ^» 

4 

Total. 


m 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


2 


n 


n 


{•SI 


8 


10 


271 


5i 


6 


11 


U 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


2 


n 

4 
21 


«20 


16J 


4 
4 


} 


m 


10 


27i 


H 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


U 


Prao- 
tioe. 


2! 


6 


H 


Total. 


iFourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


10 


5i 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


B  In  addition  2  hours  per  week  are  required  in  military  drill. 

•  Two  to  three  weeks. 

'  Includes  Instruction  in  mechanical  handiwork  In  metal  and  wood. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHSOFIC  S0HOOL8--Oontmued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PBimsTLTANiA— continued. 

Philadelphia— Temple      Uni- 
versity: 
Day  «cAoo2 — 
Dressmaking- 
Sewing  (preparatory). . . 


Technical  course. 

MUlInery— 
Brief  course 


Technical  course. 


Combined  course  (dress- 
making and  millinery) . 

Evening  school— 
Dressmaking- 
Brief  course 

Sewing 

liilllnery— Brief  course 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny)— Avery 
College  Training  School  (Ne- 
gto—aaif  tchool): 


Dressmaking. 
Tailoring 


MllUnery. 


Pittsburg— (Carnegie  Technical 
Schools:  Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie  School— (« vening 
school): 

MlUtaery 

Sewing  and  dressmaking. . 


Yean 

in 
course. 


1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 
36 

36 
36 

36 


32 
32 
32 


38 
38 


38 


30 
30 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


162 

(«) 

»87 

(*) 

(«) 


B40 

(•) 
15 


"i} 


43 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


Lectures 

(Business  forms 
Designing 
Historical  costumes . 


Theory  of  trade 

Business  forms 

Designing 

H  istorical  costumes . 

Business  forms 

Designing 

Historical  costumes . 
Theory  of  trades 


1 


Designing 

Theory  of  trade. 
Designing 


42 
79 


Elements  of  language. . 

Reading 

Greosraphy «. 

AritnmetSc 

Drawing 

History 

Lectures 

Writing 

Algebra 

Physiology 

Physical  geography. . . 
Elements  of  language. . 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Drawing , 

Qeography , 

History 

Lectures 

Writing 

Algebra 

.Physiology 


Hoots  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


None.. 
do. 


1 
1 

1 
1 

1 


1 


u 
1 

1 

2 

i 

2 
1 


li 
1 

I 

1 
1 

2} 
li 


2d 
year. 


If 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


3d 
year. 


1} 

I 

2 
1 

I 


4th 
year. 


1  Including  pupils  taking  dressmaking,  technical  course ,  and  pupils  taking  combined  course  (dressmaking 
and  millinery). 

*  Included  in  number  taking  dressmaking,  sewing  (preparatory). 

*  Including  pupils  taking  mulinery,  technical  course. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHXI.ANTHSOPXG  SCH00I.8--Continued. 


Hoius  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schootaxwm  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Frao- 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

1 
1} 

1 

n 

134 

4 

1 
4 

11 

■ 

14 

5 

) " 

li 

1 

li 

15 

14 

19 

5i 

2 

5} 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

• 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

• 

1 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

6 
6 

• 

6 

6 

v/.'.'.'.'.x, :.,... 

*  Included  In  number  taking  millinery,  brief  oourse. 

*  Including  pupils  takins  sewing. 

*  Included  in  number  taking  biief  oourse 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILAKTHBOFIC   SCHOOLS-^ozitinued. 


Locality,  mune  &Dd  kind  of 
school,  and  titidK  or  voca- 
lions  taugbt. 


PENKSYL  vANiA-^<»ntiniied . 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Teclinical 
Schools:  School  of  Applied 
Industries:  ^ 
Daytchool— 


Brielclaylng. . . 
Electric  >%iriug 
Plumbing 


Forging 

Foundry  work.. 

Maeliinists 

Paltam  making 


Stationary  engineers. 


Evening  tchool^ 

Brifklayinp 

Electric  wiring. . 
Plumbing 

Forging 

Foundry  work.. 

Mwliin6ts 

Pattern  making 


Heatlnj  and  ventilating. . . 


Years 

In 
course. 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


4 

4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
y.ear. 


32 
32 
32 


32 
32 
32 
32 


32 


26 
26 
26 


26 
26 
26 
26 


26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


10) 
44^ 
U4 


3 

8 

6  3C 

14 


18 


9 


Course  of  study,  exqlusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Sutil^ct. 


Arithmetic ,  algebfii, 
geometry,  and  ^ig- 
onometry. 

Architectural  draining. 


Chemistry. 
English... 


Physics 

Estimates  and  costs. . , 

Hygiene 

Arithmetic,  algebra, 
geomolry,  and  trig- 
onometry. 

Chemistry 

English 

Hygiene 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Physics 

Estimates  and  costs. . . 

Arithmetic,  aleebra, 
geometry,  ana  trig- 
onometry. 

Hygiene 

Chemistry 

English 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Physics 


Theory  of  trade 

Estimates  and  costs. . . 
Architectural  drawing. 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

English 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Chemistry 

English 

Lectures,  shop  talks.. . 

Physics 

Architectural  drawing. 
Lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 

Mathematics 

C  iiemistry 

English 

.Physics 


Hotirs  per  week. 


ist 
year. 


{ 


{ 


8 

3 

•  1 


a3 
•2 


»1 

S3 

3 

3 

«3 

»2 

»8 


dd 
year. 


3d 
year. 


2 
2 


r 


5 
4 

»2 

S2 


22 

M 

1 

3 

«2 

«12 

»16 

«2 

1 

1 


}• 


}• 


}• 


2 
2 


2 
2 


4th 
year. 


2 
2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


*  Formerly  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

«  For  first  half  year. 

»  For  second  half  year. 

i  Hpi  including  3  advanced  pupils  having  trade  experience  who  finish  course  in  1  year. 


2 

9 


1 

1 
O 

1 


1 

1 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PfiOLAlfTHBOPIC  fiCHOOIiS — Continued. 


Honn  per  week  fj^ven  to  theory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

* 

Theory 

• 

Theory 

Theory 

and 

and 

and 

and 

other 
arhool- 

Prao- 
tkse. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prao- 
tloe. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Pnus 
tlce. 

Total. 

room 

room 

room 

room 

work. 

work. 

work. 

• 

work. 

M8 
)14 

tl2 
S16 

30 
30 

tl2 
M4 

M8 

«18 

■  ao 

■32 



tie 

il6 

■14 

S15 

«30 
>31 

«15 
S14 

■15 

■20 

■30 
■34 

' 

,    tie 

«23 

tl4 

•8 

*30 
«31 

t24 

'26 

• 

■6 

■30 
33 

1 

1% 

4 

e 

2 

4 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

■  Not  Inoluding  7  advanced  pupils  havln((  trade  experience  who  finish  oonne  In  1 

■  Not  including  2  advanced  apprentices  who  finish  course  in  2  vears. 
'  Not  including  1  advanced  apprentloe  who  flnishea  coune  in : 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHILANTHSOFXC  8CHOOL8--Continued. 


LooalltT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions  taui^t. 


pxNNSTLVAinA'-continued. 

Pittoburg— Carnegie  Tecbnloal 
Schools:  School  of  Applied 
Industries— Concluded . 
Evenina  acAooi— Concluded. 
Painting    and    graining, 
house. 


Painting,  sign. 


Sheet  metal  and  cornice 
workers. 


Stationary  engineers. 


Williamson  School— William- 
son Free  School  of  Mechan- 
ical Trades  (day  tchool): 


Yean 

in 
course. 


2 
2 


Weda 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


26 
20 

20 
26 


Bricklaying. 
Carpentry.. 


3 
3 


46 
46 


8 
24 

125 
28 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Cbemlitry. 


r  Free-hand  drawing 

\Chemistry 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Mathematics 

Pattern  drawing 

English 

Chemistry 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Mathematics 

1  Theory  of  trade 
Mechuiism 
English 


Hours  per  wedc. 


Ist 
year. 


2 


1 
2 
2 
1 


2d 
year. 


S} 


Machinists 

Pattern  making. 


3 
3 


46 
46 


42/ 


Oeogiaphy 

History 

Physiology   and   hy- 
nene. 

Adthmetic 

Grammar 

Literature 

Music  (vocal) 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Commercial  forms 

Geometry 

Strength  of  materials. 

Trigonometry 

(Jeogxaphy 

History 

Phvsiology   and 
giene. 

Arithmetic , 

Grammar , 

Literature 


2 
2 

2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
6 


hy. 


Music  (vocal) 

Mechanical  drawing.. 

Algebra 

(Hiemistry 

Physics 

Commercial  forms.. . . 

Geometry 

Strength  of  materials. 
Theory  of  steam  en- 
gine. 

Trigonometry 


2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

1 
6 


2 
1 


Sd 
year. 


1 

2 


I 
2 


«2 
1 
2 

>2 
1 


3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 


•  3 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 
2 


1 

4 


{ 


«6 
«2 
*3 
«3 

<3 

•IJ 

*2 


«6 
«2 
«3 
<3 
*l 
«3 

111 

f«2 

\'li 


ith 
year. 


1 
2 
1 


} 


>  Not  including  1  advanced  apprentice  who  flnLhes  course  in  2  years. 
«  For  first  half  year. 

>  For  second  half  year. 

*  For  first  4  months. 

*  For  last  7  months,  aoademic  work  in  evening  cli 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PmLANTHBOFIO  80HOOLS-<k>ntinued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year.                        Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

Theory 

Theory 

Theory 

and 

and 

and 

and 

other 
school- 

Pnio- 
tice. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Pnus 
tice. 

Total. 

other 
school* 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prao- 
tice. 

TotaL 

room 

room 

room 

room 

work. 

work. 

work. 

work. 

}        ^ 
2 

6 

4 

4 

6 

1 

5 
8 

3 

6 
6 

6 

6              3 

G 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

0 

1 

20 

20 

20 

40 

/     «20 
I      »3 

«23 
•43 

«43 
•46 

t 

• 

20  -              4U 

1 

20 

20 

40 

20 

20 

40 

/   «20 
\    Mi 

423 
'43 

«43 

M7i 

1 

« 

•  Mensuration. 

'  For  the  last  7  months,  the  dass  work  being  oondacted  in  the  evening. 


97615*»— 11 37 
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Table  I.— TBADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 


▲.— PHILAHTHBOFSC 


Locality,  aaine  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  Toca- 
tkms  taught. 


PENN9TLVANIA— concluded. 

WUliamson  School— William- 
son Free  School  of  Median- 
leal  Trades  (iay  tehool}— 
Condoded. 


Stationary  engineers. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

PiOTidence— R  h  o  d  e  Idand 
School  of  Design  {evening 
»chool)i 

Jewelry  making 

SilversmithlQg 

Die  cutting 

Loom  fixing 

Wearing 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Providence  —  Watch  man  In- 
dustrial School  (Negro— we- 
ning  Kkool): 

Dressmaking 


Printing. 


in 
eoime. 


3 


•2 


•2 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 

iiOB 

during 


46 


32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 


84 


34 


Num- 
of 


t7 


SS9 


M9 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupQs 
in  each  tiadaor  vwatioOy  and  ttme  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


G«ognphy. 

Hi 

PhysldoKy   and   hy- 


Aritfasnetic. 

Grammar 

Literature 

Musk  (vocal) 

Steam  engineering . . . 
Mechanical  dnwing. . 

Steam  boiler 

Steam  heating. 

Ventilating 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Steam 

Alternating  current . . 

Commercial  forms 

Direct  current 

Gas  and  gas  engines. . 

Geometry 

Refrigeration 

Stres^h  of  materials. 

Trigonometry 


}{ 


VDrawlng. 


Mathematics. 
Lectures 


10 


^Drawing. 


Theory  of  trade 

Care  and  use  of  iwess, 
its  parts,  and  meth- 
ods of  regulating 
same. 

Desia  in  typesetting. 

Proofreading 

Punctuation 

SpelUng 


Ilouia  per  week. 


1st 


2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 


2 
2 


8d 
year. 


2h 


3 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


3d 


»1 


12 

13 

13 

>1 

»1 

U 

»1 

>1 

»3 

»1 

»1§ 

>2 


2i 


4th 


1  For  first  4  months. 

*  For  last  7  months,  academic  work  In  evening  classes. 
'  Including  number  in  silversmithlng  and  die  cutting. 
« Infiiidfwi  in  Jewelry  ">«^'"g 


J 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRAGTIG]&-Continued. 

A.— PHILAllTKBainO  teHOOLS^-Continued. 


HooniMri 

radcgtTwtotte 

mj  and  other  srJioolraom  woik  and  to  practice. 

] 

Etntyw 

r. 

SeeoDdsrew. 

Third  ycac 

Pourthycar. 

f 

Theory 

Theory 

ThMcy 

Theory 

and 

and 

and 

and 

«ther 
Rhool* 

Prto 
ttot. 

TolaL 

other 
echool- 

Prao- 

Total. 

other 
achool- 

Piao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

other 
scbool- 

Prao- 
Uoe. 

Total. 

room 

room 

room 

rooni 

work; 

work. 

wark. 

work. 

20 

20 

40 

• 
20 

20 

40 

/     >20 
I       "3 

123 
M3 

i43 
*46 

' 

■ 

M 

a 

• 

2 

4 

G 

2 

i 

6 

2 

4 

G 

2 

4 

6 

I    » 

4 

G 

2 

4 

6 

C 

6 

6 

0 

1 

5 

G 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

2i 

n 

10 

• 

2i 

7J 

10 



» IncludhM  number  In  weaving. 

*  Included  in  loom  fixing. 

7  Including  number  in  pattern  making. 


•  Included  in 

*  Minimum. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A.— PHELANTHBOPXC  SOHOOLS-^Continued. 


■ggMM 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Years 

in 
course. 


SOUTH  CAROUKA. 

Denmark— Voorhees  Industrial 
School  ( Negro — day  school ) : 
Bla(d:smlthing  and  wheel- 

wrlffhting. 
Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Broom  making 

Carpentry 

Milflnery 

Printing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking  . . 

Shoemaklng 

Upholstering 

Plumbing 

Sawmillinc 

Woodturnmg 

(Some  of  these  trades  may  . 
be  taken  concurrently.) 
Mayesville— Mayesville  Indus- 
tnal  and  Educational  Insti- 
tute (Negro—day  tehool): 


Blacksml thing,  wheel- 
wrighting,  and  horse- 
shoeing. 

Bricklaying,  stone- 
masonry,  and  plastering. 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Sewing 

Tailoring 


Orangeburg—CIaflln    Univer- 
sitv  (Negro— i/oy  school): 

Blacksmithing .' 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Printing 

Tailoring 

Wheelwrighting , 

Woodworking,  machine. . , 

Dressmaking* 

Millinery* 

Painting,  carriage 

Painting,  house 

Plain  sewing 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 


2 
1 
3 
3 
3 


Weeks 

school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


30 

30 
30 
30 
33 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


29 


29 

29 
29 
29 
29 
29 


32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


15 

5 

3 

22 

4 

12 
48 
2 
6 
15 
22 
22 


201 


19 

21 
1230 

«30 

>50 

16 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or. vocation,  and  timedevotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Academic  studies 


..do. 


17 

56 

10 

24 

10 

26 

7 

6 

12 

32 

3 

10 

305 


Oeography 

Grammar 

Literature 

Spelling 

Arithmetic 

History 

Theory  of  trade... 

Botany 

Civics 

Political  economy. 

Rhetoric 

Philosophy 1... 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Astronomy 

English  literature. 
Ethics 


Academic  studies. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Hours  per  week. 


ist 
year. 


25 


25 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2d 
year. 


25 


25 


3d 
year. 


25 


4th 
year. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


15 
15 

15 


15 


15 


15 


3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


15 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


>  Also  took  cooking;  including  30  pupils  who  took  millinery  and  50  who  took  sewing. 

«  Also  took  dressmaking. 

I  Includes  hours  given  to  cooking  by  pupils  taking  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  sewing. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.-~PHXLAKTHmOPXC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  aad  other  Khoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

aehool- 
rooni 
work. 


Prao- 
tlce. 


25 


25 


21 


15 


15 
15 

15 


22i 


22i 


ICi 


231 


23} 

23} 

23} 


Total. 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


<7i 


<7i 


37J 


381 


38 
38 


I 


3$| 


25 


2> 


21 


15 


15 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


22i 


22J 


ICJ 


231 


231 


281 


Total. 


<7i 


m 


37i 


381 


381 


381 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


25 


21 


15 


15 


tiG«. 


22i 


*m 


231 


231 


Total. 


47i 


37& 


a^l 


3S1 


Theory 

and 

other 

Piao- 

school- 

tice. 

room 

work. 

1 

1 

Total. 


24 


15 


13i 


231 


*  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  millinery  and  cooklne. 

*  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  dressmalcing  and  cooking. 


87i 


3S1 
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BEPOaX  OF  THE  GOMMISSIOSTEB  OF  lABOB. 


Table  I.~TRAD£S  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
A. — ^PHILAHTHBOPfC  SQXOOLB — Ckmciuded. 


Localitr,  ntme  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  Toca* 
tions  taught. 


▼IROIBnA. 

Hampton— Hampton  Nonnal 
and  Agricultural  Institute 
(Negro  and  Indian— day  and 
eveiun§  school):  * 

Blac^sml  thing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. 

Cablnetmaking 

Carpentry 

Maoiinists 

Printing 

Steam  fitting  and  plumb- 
ing. 

Tinsmithing 

Upholstering 

Wheelwrighting 


Paintii 
Shoemakmg. 


ing... 
oakini 


Tailoring 
Lawrenoevilfe — St.  Paul  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School 
(Negro—day    and    evemng 
aehooiy.  i 

Blacksmithing 

Bricklaying   and  plaster- 
ing. 

Carpentry 

Harness  making 

Painting 

Printing 

Stationary  engineers 

Tailoring 

Wheelwrighting 

Dressmaking 

Plain  sewing 

Richmond— Virginia  Mechan- 
ics Institute  {evaUng  kIooI): 
Blacksmithing  and  forging. 
Cablnetmaking. 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Yean 

in 
course. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


30 
30 
30 
30 


Num- 
ber 
at 
pu- 
pils. 


281 
44 

10 
49 
13 
8 
17 

2 
1 

14 

101 

8 

37 


15 

17 

13 
3 
3 

4 

14 

8 

5 

•17 

(») 


6 

4 

20 

14 


a^ 


Course  <^  study,  excluslTe  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  eaeh  trade  or  ▼Qoatloa,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Bubjeot. 


(Drawing 
Acadenuo  studies 
(See  pp.  310, 317.) 


(Drawing 
Acadenuo  studies. 
(See  pp.  316, 317.) 


Theonr  of  trade  and 
academic  studies. 


....do 

....do 

Theory  of  trade 


Houn  per  week. 


1st 


4 
10 


1 
10 


12 


121 

Hi 


u 


2d 


4 

10 


1 

10 


12 


12i 


n 


3d 
year. 


4 

10 


1 
10 


12 


4tfa 

T 


1  Trade  work  (including  drawing)  durlngday,  academic  work  in  the  evening. 

>  Trade  work  52  weeks,  academic  work  32  weeks. 

*  Also  take  cooking;  including  pupils  taking  plain  sewing. 
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TO  SOHOOLBOOM  WORE  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Gootiimed. 

A.— PHILAIITHBOFIO  ICHOOI.0— Concluded. 


Hoiin  per  woek  (IvMi  to  tlMory  and  other  aohoohoom  work  and  to  praotloe. 

FIntyatfw 

Beooodyear. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Pno. 
tioe. 

TotaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao> 
tice. 

Total. 

}  " 
}  " 

12 

44 

47 

40 

«48f 
«49{ 

8i 

68 
68 

61 

61 
61 

10 

14 
11 

12 

121 

U 

47 

m 

«48} 

68 
68 

• 

61 
61 

M 

U 

12 

44 

47 

40 

■  ■• 

,      68 
68 

61 

• 

•li 

•8i 

•10 

*  Inclading  hoan  tflrea  to  cooking. 

*  Included  with  pnpUs  taking  dressmaking. 

*  For  pattern  making;  not  definitely  determined  for  other  trades. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OOMMISSIOIirEB  OF  IiABOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Locality^  Dame  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


ALABAMA. 

Normal— state  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 
(Negro— doif  school): 

Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 
wrightlng 

Fainting,  house  and  sign. . 

Printing 

Sewing 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Stationary  engineers 

Laundering 

MUlinery 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith— Lincoln  High 
School  (Negro— day  tchool): 


Carpentry. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport— State    Trade 
School: 
Dap  «cAoo^- 


Carpentry. 
Machinists. 


Dressmaking. 


Day  cooperative  ichool  *- 


Machinists... 
Tool  making. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 


^1 


2 
2 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


36 


52 
52 


52 


35 
35 


Ntmi- 
ber 

or 

pu- 
pils. 


0 

6 

12 

60 

12 

li 

21 
9 

22 
4 


Ck>uise  of  study,  exdndTe  of  jniictlce,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


'  I 


Five  common  school 
subjects:  the  partic- 
ular subjects  are  de- 
termined by  pupils' 
previous  education 
and  needs. 


80 


101 
13 


} 


..do. 


....do. 


Algebra 

English 

History 

Latin  or  sciences 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Plan  drawing  and  blue- 
print reading.  > 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


15 


1} 


35  >, 
25r 


Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Industrial  history 

Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 
Making  and  reading 

drawings.^ 

Spelling , 

Trade  mathematics. . . 
Arithmetic 


Designing  patterns 

English 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 

Industrial  history 

Lectures  and  general 
instruction. 

Industrial  history 

Lectures  and  general 
instruction. 

Mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing. 

Spelling 

Trade  mathematics. . . 


181 


181 


3 

3i 

3 


2d 
year. 


(«) 


(*) 
1 
1 

Oi 

1 

8i 

2 

5 

1| 

11 


I 


>  For  half  3rear. 

«  Given  in  connection  with  shop  practice,  time  not  specified. 

•  Izicluding  hours  devoted  to  plan  drawing  and  blue-print  reading. 


ISJ 


181 
183 


3 
3 
3 


(») 


(*) 
1 
1 

1 
5 

li 


li 


\ 


i 


3d 
year. 


18J 


181 


I 

3 


(») 


1 
1 

6i 

1 
3i 


4tta 
year. 


181 


I 


»34 
»3j 
(«) 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Hours  per  week  ffiyen  to  theory  and  other  whooboom  work  and  to  practice. 


i 


Tint  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


181 


181 
181 


13J 


Prao- 
tice. 


12i 


10 


4 


21} 


21| 
21i 


•15  A 


3Ci 


30 


(•) 


Total. 


«4 


40J 


281 


49 


Seoond  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


49 


m 


182 
18} 


13§ 


12* 


10 


Pra&> 
tloe. 


aif 


211 
21| 


•15A 


36* 


39 


(») 


TotaL 


I 


40i 


401 
40i 


28} 


49 


49 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18} 


18} 


13* 


12* 


Prao- 
tioe. 


21} 


21} 


•15A 


3G* 


TotaL 


40* 


40} 


28} 


49 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18} 


131 


Prao- 
tioe. 


21} 


15A 


TotaL 


40* 


28} 


*  Time  Incidentally  taken  from  other  subjects. 

*  Pupils  get  praottoe  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed.    See  pages  118, 119,209. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  C0MMI8SI0KEB  OF  IiABOB. 

Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUG  SGHOOLa-<k)ntinued. 


I  Locality,  nftme  and  kind  of 
'      a^sool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tlana  taught. 


coNNKcncuT— concladed. 

B rid ecport— State    Trade 
ScBool—Conelttded. 
Evening  tekool^ 


ntn 


Draismaking 


New    Britain— State 
School  {dajf  tchool): 


Trade 


Die  making 

Madiinlsts 

Pattern  making 

Tool  makins 

South  Manchester— South 
Manchester  Evening  School 
{evening  aehool)'. 

Carpentry 

Dres!;maklng  and  millinery 
Watcrbury— Waterbury  Even- 
ing   High    School  {evening 
school): 

Carpentry 


Sewing,  dresmaking,  and 
millmery. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUICBIA. 

Washington— Annstrong  Muf 

ual  Training  School  (Ne- 
gro): 
Day  tehooi— 

Automobile  care  and  mao- 
af>ement7 

Cablnctmaking  and  Join- 
ery.'* 

Dressmaking" 

Electrical  work 

Forging 

Laundering  »> 

Machine-shop  practice 

Millinery" 

Pattern  making  and  wood 
tumim;.M 

Sewing  " 

Steam  engineering ' 


2 
1-4 


Weeks 

aehool 

Yean 

was  in 

in 
comae. 

operar 
tion 

during 

year. 

« 

52 
63 

(») 

53 

2 

52 

2 

62 

2 

62 

2 

62 

2 

62 

(•) 

19 

(•) 

10 

8 

24 

2 

24 

•  1-4 

36 

■1-4 

36 

2 

36 

•1-2 

36 

■1-3 

36 

2 

36 

•  1-2 

36 

•  1-2 

36 

•1-4 

36 

36 
36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  Bol^eet  in  etch  year. 


Subject. 


40 
40] 


1}^ 


24 


2 
3 
11 
2 
6 


30 
128 

140 
40 


(•) 
(») 

'^ 

(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


Making  and  reading 

drawings.* 
Indosmi  history  •... . 

SpolUng* 

Trade  mathematics  * . . 
Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 

Arithmette* 

Designing  patterns  *. .. 

EngUsfa* 

Free-hand  drawing  * . . 

Industrial  history  * 

Spelling' 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Making  and  reading 
worlclng  drawings. 

Mathematics 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 
tice. 


Lectures  and  general 

instruction. 
....do 


10 
5 


Trade  mathematics 
and  other  theory  of 
trade. 

Lectures  and  other 
theory  of  trade. 


^ 


•) 


Academic  studies  of 
the  manual  training 
school;  a  few  special 
trade  pupils  take  no 
academic  studies. 
See  page  131. 


li 


(") 


2d 


{*) 

^*\ 
(*) 


(") 


3d 
year. 


4th 


(") 


(") 


'  Not  yet  determined. 

>  Architectural  for  carpentry,  and  mechanical  for  machinists. 

•  To  be  taken  after  first  year. 

•  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

•  Time  incidentally  taken  from  other  subjects. 

•  Indefinite. 

'  The  courses  for  automobile  care  and  management,  and  steam  engineering  may  be  taken  concurrently. 
■Depending  on  academic  course  taken  and  time  required  to  attain  proficiency  In  the  trade. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORE  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.--FUBUO  80KOQL8— Cctttinued. 


Honn  per  week  (iven  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

- 

Theory 

and 

other 

sehool- 

Prao- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prae> 
ttoe. 

TotaL 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 

Ptao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
Uoe. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

2 

4 

6 

« 

• 

w 

« 

- 

>     15 

34 

4D 

(0 

(•) 

(*) 

9 

\ 

7 

8 
8 

\ 

f\ 

8 

71 

8 

i 

7i 

8 

\ 

71 

8 

71 

8 

1 

% 

1 
1 

[ 

CO 

(") 

(") 

0«) 

W 

(") 

(") 

1 

(") 

(") 

(") 

»  Not  reported. 

i<>  Cabinetmaking  and  tolnery,  and  pattern  making  and  wood  turning  may  be  taken  ooncurrentlv. 
"  Dressmaking  and  millinery  may  do  taken  concurrently;  laundering  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
either  or  both  oithese  trarles. 
^<  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  dressmaking,  millinery,  or  sewing,  or  with  dressmaking  and  millinery. 
u  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  laundering. 
i«  Time  varies;  see  page  132. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS—Condnued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


DISTUCT  or  COLUMBIA— <00n. 

Washington— Armstrong  Man- 
ual Training  School  (Ne- 
gro)—Concluded. 
Evening  school— 
Automobile  care  and  man- 
agement 
Cabinetmakkig  and  Joinery 

Electrical  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Sewing  and  dressmaking.. 

Steam  engineering 

Tailoring 

MilUnery 

Washington— McKinley  Man- 
ual Training  School  (evening 
tchool): 
Cablnetmaking  and  wood 
turning. 

Machine^hop  practice 

Electrical  work 


0EOR0I4.. 

Columbus— Secondary  Indus- 
trial  School  (dap  kKooI): 


BlacksmlthingO).. 

Carpentry  (*) 

FoTKingC*) 

Machinists  (») 

Pattern  making  (^). 


Dressm'aking  and  millinery 


Years 

in 
course. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


23 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 


«14 

•14 
«14 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


48 


20 

22 
25 
26 
207 
24 
20 
96 


73 


10 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


0). 


(»). 


(None. 


Theory  of  electricity. 


r  Arithmetic 

Grammar 

History 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Physics 

Theory  of  trade 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Civics 

Rhetoric 

Geometery 

Literature 

'Arithmetic 

Drawing 

Grammar 

Histon*,  United  States. 

Physics 

Theory  of  trade 

Algebra  and  geometry. 

Chemistry 

Civics,  history  of 
Europe. 

Composition,  English. 

EngUsh  classics 

Geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry. 

H  istory ,  economics . . . . 

^Physics  and  chemistry 


0) 


(») 


3 
3 


2d 
year. 


0) 


0) 


3d 
year. 


i}) 


?l 


31 

3 

3 
4 


3} 
3 
3 
3 


31 

3 


4th 
year. 


0) 


3 
3 
3 


3! 


4| 


3 
3i 


I  Theory  taught  only  in  connection  with  practice. 

"  Indefinite. 

»  For  first  year  of  school;  longer  In  future. 

*  Two  hours  if  pupil  attends  school  1  evening  per  week;  4  if  he  attends  2  evenings. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. — ^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

1 

0) 

6 

6 

(») 

6 

6 

0) 

6 

• 

0 

(»T 

6 

6 

0)       1           A 

6 

0) 

0 

6 

\  / 

4 

0 

• 

2 

.».•..*. 

• 

23i 

15i 

18i 

39 

27 

12 

39 

211 

18} 

m 

20i 

89 

- 

m 

39 

*• 

m 

l«i 

39 

39 

A  First  6  months  spent  in  woodworking  shops. 

•  Including  pupils  taking  carpentry,  forging,  machinists,  and  pattern  making. 

'  Included  in  number  taking  blaoksmithlng. 
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Table  I.--TRM^£S  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIBIE  DEVOTED 

B.— ^TOBUC  8CHOOXJI— Continued. 


Lo:alltT»  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


oEoaoiA—ooBcladed. 

Columbus— Secondary  Indus- 
trial School  (dsy  tchooi)— 
Concluded. 


1'oxtite  occupations. 


ILUNOe. 

Chlcaeo— Albert  Q.  Lane  Tech- 
nics High  School  (evening 

Blacksmlthing  and  tool- 
smithing. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Foundry  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Pattern  making 

Cabinetmaking 

Elementary  woodworking 

Wood  turning. 

Electrical  wonc 

Chicago— II  o r a c e  Mann 
(Branch)  School  (carpenters' 
apprentices  *)  (dap  Khooi): 


Carpentry 


Chicago— James  Otis  School 
(carpenters'  apprentices  *) 
(day  school): 


Carpentry . 


Chicago— Lake    High    School 
{evening  achoor): 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 

Electrloal  work 

Elementary  woodworking. 

Forging 

Foimdry  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Pattern  making 

Tool  making 


In 


Weeks 
acliool 

in 


opera- 
tion 

during 
year. 


{dum- 
ber 
of 
po- 


0) 

rn 
ri) 
(I) 


48 


10  to  18 

16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
10  to  18 


12  to  13 


12  to  13 


16  to  18 

16  to  18 
16  to  18 
IGtolS 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 
16  to  IS 
16  to  18 
16  to  18 


CkNirso  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  oc  Yocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
cadh  sabject  tn  each  year. 


Subject. 


19 


27 

26 

144 

115 

•  54 

22 

60 


/Mechanical  drawing. . 
VShop  B&athematics. . .. 


90 


15S 


201 

15 

25 

18 

30 

15 

4o 

C 

8J 


Arithmetic 

Qrammar 

Physics 

DrawtDg 

History 

Theory  of  occupations. 

Algebra 

Rhetoric 

Chemistry 

Geometzy  and  trigo- 

nometnr. 
Literature 


None 

Electrical  physics. 


American  history 

Applied  arithmetic 

English 

Manners,  morals,  hy- 

?iene.  and  sciences 
lumber  and  trees). 
Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Si)elling 


Arithmetic  and  geom- 
etry. 

Geography 

History 

Language 

Mechanical  drawing. . 

Reading 

Spelling 

[Writing 


is 


Theory  elective:' 
When  theory 
not  taken. 
When  theory  is  taken 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  draw 
ing. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


3| 
3 

3; 

3; 

3 

31 


2 
2 


3 
3i 

2; 


10 
3i 


2i 

n 

24 
10 

i; 
li 
i; 


2d 

year. 


Id 


n 

3 

» 

3 

3 


3] 
3] 
3| 
2 


10 
31 


21 

2i 
2J 
2l 
10 
II 

1 
1 


2 
2 


3 
3| 


3 
31 

3 


3| 

3 
2 


10 
31 


2) 


4Ul 


3 

I 


10 

3! 


2i 

21 
2 
2] 
10 

i; 
ij 
11 


1  Indefinite. 


*  For  description  sec  page  209. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Contiiiued. 

B.— PDBUO  tOHOOLS— Continiied. 


Hoiiii  per  week  giwi  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  pnctioe. 

Fintyetf. 

Beooodyear. 

Thhrdyear. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tlee. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Pracv 
ttoe. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
wofk. 

211 

}    * 

4 

17i 

89 

211 

17i 

89 

21 

18 

39 

6 

10 

• 

• 

10 
6 

10 
10 

27§ 

27J 

•••••••• 

271 

27i 

• 

27* 

271 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

}    * 

10 
6 

10 
10 

I  Few  pupils  take  theory,  though  urged  to  do  so. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
B.— PUBLIC   HOHOOLB— Continued. 


(PUDlli  may  lake  mr- 

currenHy,]  "  "'^ 
bU»g»— Rirhard  T.  Crane 
TccbDical  Hlch  Scbool  «k- 
lltw  KhooIY. 

SlBcksniithinB. 

Cabinstmaklng 

ZltQWcdwari'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".. 
Taring,  ornuDcnUI 

Uachlnfrabop  pnctica 

Molding,  bnn. 

Molding,  Iron 

Pattern  making 

Tool  maldDg 

Wood  anishing 

Wood  turning.. ^.  . 

[Piiplk  mar  lake  one 

trad*  or  two  telalfd 

trades] 
>porl— F re e po r I  IIEgh 


Etootrtralwork... 


(■»n»n'rT 

I'aiiitJng  and  peperhang- 


*««ks  Id  scbool  and  %i  ail 


s 

TheoTT  and  academtc 
'wmeSy^d 

■odemJo   irnrk 
i.Uken. 

■ 

3 

3 

A 

Manual  mining 

Mechanic    aSS    me- 

1 

St 

ii 

Shop  arllbmalfc 

.1 

Free-hand    and    ma. 
chuiicBl  drawing. 



•a 

H 

history. 
Prawlng  and  manual 

61 

Oi 

{•'i, 

Regular  -eademic 
grade  Bludlei 

)  of  cooperating  Mtabllthmi 


od.    SfV  page  187. 

I  other  years,  M  altemat* 

il  week  worked  In  lacliwy. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORE  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Contmued. 

B.— PUBUO  8CH00U — Continued. 
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Hours  per  week  giTcn  to  theory  and  other  echoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


FIntyear. 


Theory 
and 
other 

fobool* 
rooni 
work. 


Piao- 
tloe. 


TotaL 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

aehool- 

room 

work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


TotaL 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


tiee. 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

echool- 
room 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


•2«i 


12J 


10 


15 


10 


10 


261 


27J 


26* 


15 


(») 


12« 


20i 


an 


(«) 


M* 


26* 


(«) 


26J 


274 


15 


12* 


27* 


« One-half  year. 

*  See  note* 

*  In  addition  pupib  remaining  at  the  home  oontlnae  Indostrial  work  during  ^aoatlon. 

8rrei5**— 11 38 
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BEPOBT  OF  THS  OOKMISBIOirEft  OF  I^ABOR. 


Tablb  I.— TEADBS  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 


LocslitT,  nam«  and  kind  of 
achool,  and  tradei  or  roca- 
ttons  taught. 


MA8SACHVBXTT8. 

BeTerly— Beverly  Independ- 
ent (independent  0  Indiu- 
trjal  School  (doar  coopenUvi 
tehool):* 


Machinists 


Boston— Boston  School  of 
Printing  and  BookbindlUff  • 
(independent  ^—day  Khooi): 


Bookbinding. 
Printing , 


Boston— Central  Evening  In- 
dustrial School  (Independ- 
ent ^—arning  ttkool): 

Interior  decorating 

Machine-shop  practice 

Steam  engineering 

Boston— Girls  Trade  School 
(independent  i— itoy  school): 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Power    sewing    machliia 
operating. 

Boston— Glenway  Industrial 
Classes,  Oliver  Wendell 
Uolmos  School  District  (day 
tchool): 


Furniture  making. 


in 
course. 


(•) 


2 
2 


8 
3 

3 


»1 


school 
in 


opera- 

Tkm 

during 

year. 


(«) 


40 
40 


23 
22 
22 


46 
46 


Num- 
ber 
of 

pfls. 


90 


'SI} 


73 
54 

40 


110) 
2S 


40 


32 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  aaeh  trade  or  vooalioa,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Snbject. 


r  Arithmetic  and  busi- 
ness prsctioa. 

Explanations  and  reo* 
oirda  of  shop  work. 

Machinists'  Ufterature 
and  talks. 

Mechanical  drawing 
and  sketching. 

Personal,  socU,  and 
civic  duties. 

Sdenee 

Shop  mathematics 


r  Arithmetic 

Current  events 

Drawing 

English 

Industrial  hislny. 
Spelling 


^None. 


Arithmetic 

Drawing 

English 

Gymnasium 

Household  scieaoa... 

Spelling 

Opening  exercises . . . 


fArithroetic 

JEnglish 

(3eogimphv 

Industrial  history 

iReadlng  and  literature 


1st 


5 
10 


A 
3} 


6 
1 
3 
7 
3 
1 


3 

it 
.1 


3} 

4 

2 


ad 

year. 


3d 


R 


4tk 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 

*  Pupils  get  praetioe  work  in  shop  of  coopeiating  establishment,  see  page  101. 

*  0>urse  not  yet  definitely  determined. 

*  Period  covered  50  weeo;   25  alternate  weeks  In  school  and  25  alternate  weeks  In  an  Industrial  estab- 
lishment, working  50  houia  per  week  under  a  school  instructor. 

*  See  pote  *. 
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TO  SCfiOOLlKOOM  WORK  AND  TO  FRACmCK-ObntiiuMd. 


H 

«m  per  ipoek  ^Itcb  1«  tlHMy  and  other  schoolrDoin  work  and  to  practice. 

i 

Wkt^ym 

r. 

Second  jrear. 

Third  jraaL 

Jourlhyear. 

-    1 

■  -                               J 

Theory 

Theory 

( 

Theory, 

• 

Theory 

and 

and 

and   1 

and 

other 

ttee.   \ 

ToClO. 

other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

other 
achool- 

Trae- 
tioe. 

1>»tal. 

other 
aohool- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 

room 

roon 

work. 

work. 

wark. 

work. 

1 

< 

1 

\ 

1 

' 

1 

1 

' 

4 

. 

• 

\ 

1 

■ 

1 

( 

■ 

•381 

•»S81 

\ 

* 

1 

f 

1 

\ 

■ 

: 

'      < 

1 

' 

1 

: 

i 

• 

1 

t 

2» 

5 
16 

25 
35 

n 

S 

S 

1 

i... 

1 

k 

' 

' 

' 

V 

t 

1 

■ 

■ 

« 

e 

1 

C 

e 

% 

1 

f 

9 

381 

37} 

■ 

■ 

♦ 

1 

• 

1 

, 

1                            1 

. 

« 

■ 

• 

1 

( 
• 

t 

« 

1 

' 

14 

10 

34) 

1 

, 

$ 

• 

•  Ibrmeffy  calM  Pra-Apprentiee  Bchool  lor  Prtdtkie  and  Bookhkiding. 
'laclndiaffwmlfw 

•CouTM  not  yet  fonmAated. 

*  A  two-year  course  In  oontemi^atloiL 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  GOMMISSIOKB&  OF  LABOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FUBUO  80HOOU--Ooiltini]ed. 


LoMlity,  name  and  kind  of 
.    Khool,  and  trades  or  ▼oa^ 
ttoDsteught. 


MASSACBUSBTTS— continued. 

Boston— Hig^  School  of  Pno- 
tiOBl  Arts  (dsy  tekool): 


DreosmftUngi. 
MUlineryi 


Boston— Qolncy 


School  (dsy 


Elementary  metal  work 
(machhie  shop  bench 
work). 


Camfaridce— Evening    Indus- 
trial Sonool  (Independent  •— 
evening  Kkool): 
Forging  and  foundry  work. 
Woodworking  and  pattern 
making. 

Machine  shop  practice 

Chlcopee    ChicOT)ee  Industrial 
School  ((''Sy  eekeol): 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 
ing, forging,  machine 
shop  practice,  and  pat- 
tem  makmg.' 


Chlcopee— Chlcopee  Evening 
Industrial  School  (Independ- 
ent*—«ewnifiy  JcAoof): 

Machine  shop  practice 

Woodworking  (carpentry, 
pattern  making,  and 
wood  turning). 


in 


14 
14 


S 
8 

3 


M 


4 
4 


Weeks 
school 
in 


oper»- 

uon 

during 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pn- 
pUs. 


40 
40 


40 


22 
22 

22 


40 


24 
34 


•2271 


46 


20 
82 


27 


MOO 


Onine  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vooatlon,  and  time  devotad  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


Algebra. 
Drawing 
Enidish. 
History. 


Music. 

Physical  training. 

Chemistry 

(}eometry 

Physics 

Economics 

Hy^e 

Study  periods 


fgtas?^!;:::::::::: 

Mechanical  drawing.. 

MtBlc 

Oral  arithmetic 

Penmanship 

Eeadhig 

Written  arithmetic . 
Written  Engllah 


} 


None. 


Sh<^  mathematics. 


f  Algebra 

Elementary  science. . . 

En^ish 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Music  (optional) 

Plane  geometry 

Applied  sctanoe  (op- 

Solld  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Industrial  history 

Shop  mathematics. . . . 


II 


Drawing  (optional): 

When  taken 

When  not  taken  . . 


1ft 


8 
8 
84 

1 

1 


u 


1 

'I 

1 

I 

2 


81 
3 
8 
8 
I 


2d 

year. 


? 

2j 


8 

H 


rti 


V*) 


3 
8 

4 


8d 
year. 


I* 

21 


H 


8 
8 


I 


?l 


4th 


i\ 


8 
8 


fl 


>  Including  cooking;  inatraction  is  common  to  both  dressmaking  and  millinery  during  flnt  year. 

*  Including  number  who  took  millinery. 

*  Included  in  number  who  took  dressmaking. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  cooking. 

*  Course  not  yet  formulated. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRAOTICE-Oontmued. 

B.--PirBIJC  8CH00L8--G<mtmu6d. 


1                                i — — "  '• 

Bonn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  leboobxwni  work  and  to  practice. 

Vinijear. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

■ebool- 

Prao. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

achool- 

Prao- 
tfoe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

■chool- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 

Piao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

ffooni 
work. 

room 
work. 

lOOBI 

work. 

room 

work. 

15 

9 

*n 

22i 

15 

•7i 

23i 

15 

*7h 

22i 

15 

•71 

22| 

13A 
2 

10 

6 

2 

C^) 

(•) 

6 
6 

0 

4 

6 

4 

2 

m 

6 

4 

6 

-• 

■  • 

131 

•• 

22| 

» 

lOi 

•12 

22J 

131 

12 

»* 

*   • 

101 

15 

25 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

4 

4 
4 

8 

4 

•  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 

7  Pupils  take  all  trades  the  first  2  years  and  specialise  in  one  trade  the  third  and  fourth 

•  Divided  equallv  among  trades. 

•  Includinc  pupils  taldng  woodworking  <caip«ntry,  pattern  making;  and  wood  toming). 
M  Included  in  number  taking  machineshop  practice. 
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BEIPOBT  OF  TH£  OOMMI88IOKBB  OF  lABOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.^FUBIIC  80HOOL8-~CQiitinued. 


Localltv,  name  and  kind  of 
scbool,  and  tradci  or  rocap 
tioDs  taught. 


in 
course. 


MA381.C1I178BTT9— continued. 

Fall  BiTer— Bradford  Dorfee 

Textile  School  of  Fall  Blver 

(independent     incorpor- 

AUd^^€vefUfu  tehool): 

Box  anddobby  Ipam  fixing. 

Jaoqoard    weaving    and 

loom  fixing. 
Cotton  grading  and 
pling. 


Elementary  dyeing. 


Kule  spinning 

Picking  and  carding. 


Plain  weayiag  and  loom 
fixing. 


Ring  spinning,  twisting, 
and  warp  preparing. 


Steam    engineering    and 
electrical  work. 


Textile-mill  machinists . . . , 


school 
in 


ten 

during 

year. 


ao 


26 


Num' 

ber 

of 

pu- 

pUi. 


167 


84 


Course  of  study,  exdnsiTe  oi  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vooatloB,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Bul^ect. 


1  26       43  VCloth  and  loom  calcu- 

1  26        23  1/    latkms. 

S5  Cotton  fiber,  Taitetles 
and  eomparative 
▼aluea  of  cotton,  se- 
lection of  cotton  for 
various  yams,  and 
buying,  selling,  and 
shipping  cotton. 
26  6  Lectures  and  study  of 
the  nuwe  eommon 
fibers;  classlflcation 
of  dyestulb,  their 
chenucal  and  phys- 
ical properties,  etc.; 
the  affinity  of  each 
cla«  of  dyes  for  the 
more  important  tex- 
tile fibers. 

1  26         6    Gakmlatlons   relating 

to  mules  and  yams. 

2  26       00    Lectures  on  cultivsp 

Uon,  ginning,  baling, 
grading,  and  mixing 
cotton;  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and 
calculations  on  the 
various  maohtnes. 

Lectures,  demonstrap 
tions,  and  calcula- 
tions on  Important 
plain  looms. 

Lectures  and  caknila- 
tions  1  n  m  a  k  1  n  g 
changes  in  draft, 
twist,  production, 
etc.,  for  different 
yams;  treatment  of 

Sms  after  leaving 
e  spinning  room. 
Use  or  steam  tables, 
relation  existing  be- 
tween temperature, 
pressure,  heat  of  liq- 
uid, heat  of  vapori- 
lation,  volume,  den- 
26      203  M    sitv;  strencthof 
boiler  materials. 
Theory  of  steam  en- 

eaes,  dynamos,  mo- 
rB,ana general  care 
of  etootiical  equip- 
ment. 
26  120  'Theory  and  operation 
of  each  machine;  ma- 
chine calculations; 
elementary  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 


Honn  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


1ft 


li 


1| 
1| 


li 
If 


li 


li 


2d 


If 


li 


3d 


4th 

year. 
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TO  8CH00LB00M  WORK  AND  TO  F&ACTICS— Cantinued. 

B.--FVBUC  lOHOO&a-Contmued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

FIzBtycar. 

Second  year. 

Ttabdyear. 

Foorthyear. 

Theory 

and 

othsr 

school- 

Prao- 
tioa. 

TMaL 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Pracv 
tloe. 

TotaL 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

H 

11 

H 

« 

t 

1| 

11 

11 

ii 

3} 
34 

n 
If 

U 

Ii 

Zh 

• 

If 

1} 

H 

u 

u 

H 

1} 

1} 

If 

tk 

u 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONBR  OF  LABOR. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FUBUC  80HO0U— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
flchooi,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Yean 

In 
course. 


MA88ACHU8ITT8~00ntinued. 

Fltchbufg— Fltohburg  High 
School  (^y  cooperanve 
fdkooii): 


Machinists 

Pattern  maJdng. 
Saw  making.... 


Lawranoe— Lawrence    Indus* 

trial  8chool(independent4): 
Dag  tekool— 


Dressmaking  ». 
HiUineryft 


Electrical  work 

Machine-shop  practice 

Pattern  making  and  mold- 
ing. 

Wool  and  worsted  mill  oc- 
cupations (sorting,soour- 
ing,  carbonizing,  and 
dusting,  picking,  card- 
ing, gilung,  combing,  de- 
signuig,  weaving  (wool), 
weaving(  worsted),  warp 
preparation  (wool) ,  warp 


4 
4 
4 


•3 
ft3 


"3 
113 


»3 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 


40 


S31 

i 


cf) 


IS  81 
(") 


1 


M34 


Subject. 


r  Algebra 

Anthmetlc  (tables  and 
simple  shop  prob- 
lems). 

English  and  current 
events. 

Free-handandmechan- 
leal    drawing    and 
bench  work. 

avics 

Shop  mathematlos,  al- 
ceura,  and  geometry. 

English 

Free-handand  mechan- 
ical drawing. 

Mechanism  of  ma- 
chines. 

FiiBt  aid  to  li^ured... . 

(Chemistry 

Shop  roauiematios .... 

(Commercial  geography 
and  business  meth- 
ods. 

Physios,  electricity, 
and  heat. 


Applied  arithmetic. . . 

Applied  drawing 

Chemistry  of  cooking. 

Civics 

Construction  of  hats . . 
Dressmaking  design . . 

Enriish 

Industrial  history 

Electricity 

Mechanics 

Civics 

Drafting 

English 

Industrial  history 

Mathfimatins 


fCivics 

Electricity 

English 

Industrial  history 

Mm  arithmetic 

Talks  and  explanations 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


\ 


1 
1 

1 
1 

, 

1 


4 
1 
1 

6 


2d 
year. 


3i 


H 


•8] 
•  8j 
Ij 
1 


3d 
year. 


3| 


4tb 
year. 


3 


2} 


preparation  (worsted)). 

1  Pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  emptoyed,  see  page  188. 
t  Period  covered,  40  weeks;  first  year  40  weeks  in  school;  other  years  20  alternate  weexs  in  school  and  20 
alternate  weeks  in  cooperating  industrial  establishments. 

•  Including  hours  given  to  study,  gymnasium,  and  opening  exercises;  also  see  note  >. 

•  For  explana  tion  of  this  term  see  page  07. 

•  Including  cooking,  instruction  is  common  to  both  dressmakhig  and  millinery  during  first  year,  after  , 
which  pupils  specialiie.  i 

•  Inciuoing  pupils  taking  millinery. 

T  Included  in  number  taking  dmsmaking. 
>  Taken  by  millinery  pupils. 

•  Taken  by  dressmaking  pupils. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTIGE-Oontinued. 

B.— FUBUC  80H00U-<kmtaiiued. 


Bonn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  prMtloe. 


Flntyear. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


23i 


1»A 


12jV 


19 


PfBO- 

tioe. 


It 


7* 


111 


TotaL 


Second  year. 


*23i 


Ml 


m 


28 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


23i 


m 


11! 


0*) 


Pnio> 
tJoe. 


0) 


10» 


Hi 


(") 


Total. 


*m 


23 


23 


C«) 


Third  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


•23i 


121 


(") 


00 


Fnuv 
tfee. 


0) 


m 


(") 


(") 


TotaL 


281 


23 


(") 


<") 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


a23i 


Prao- 
tfee. 


(») 


Total. 


•23i 


!•  Including  hoars  given  to  cooking. 

11  Instruction  is  conunon  to  these  trades  daring  first  year,  after  which  pupils  specialise  in  one. 

"  Including  pupils  taking  machine  shop  practice  and  pattern  making  and  molding. 

u  IndudMwitn  electrfeians. 

><  Course  not  jret  formulated. 

■*  Occupations  are  taken  ap  in.  order  antU  all  have  been  covered,  each  pupil  taking  2  at  a  time.  Other 
occapations  will  also  be  taught;  see  paee  266.  Daring  the  first  year  instruction  is  common  to  all  pupils 
and  IS  planned  to  cover  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted  industries,  after  which  they  specialise. 

1*  In  additfon  to  tiie  number  of  pupils  shown  above  for  all  occupations  there  were  45  pupils  (employees  in 
milla  and  shops)  who  attended  alternate  half  days  or  alternate  weeks  for  instruction  in  regular  dasses. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THB  OOMMI8SIOKBB  OF  LAfiOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B. — PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— ContinuBd. 


Localltv,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  Tocfr* 
tlons  taught. 


MA88ACHU8ETT9— OOntlnued. 

Lawrende— LawRnce  Indus- 
telal  School  (Independent*) 
— Conduded. 
Evening  school^ 
Cotton-mill  occupations- 
Picking 

Carding 

Drawing 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Spooling 


Warpprsparmg. 
Weayfng. 


Wool  and  worsted  mill  oc- 
cupatioBs— 

Carding. .' 

Qillinf,  worsted 

Picking 

Scouring,  carbonising, 
and  dusting. 

Sorting 

Combing,  worsted 


Drawing,  worsted. 

Mule  spinning 

ginning,  worsted . 


Spooling 

Twisting 

Warp  preparing,  wool. 
Weaving,  wool 


Warp    preparing, 
worsted. 

Weaving,  wonted 

Designing,    cotton, 

wool,  and  worsted. 
Dyeing,  cotton,  wool, 
and  worsted. 
Dressmaking  (plain  aew- 
inc,  shirt-waist  making, 
skurt-making,  children's 
clothes,  garment  mak- 
ing). 


Carpentry 

Electrical  work . . . 
Firing,  boiler. 

ICasonry 

Steam  engineering. 


Years 

In 
coilrse. 


Weeks 
aelwol 
was  in 
opera- 
tkMi 
during 
year. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
20 

» 

20 


20 

20 
20 

20 

20 


Nuffi' 

ber 

of 

pv- 

plli. 


15 


}« 


43 


96 


43 
45 

30 
433 


44 

114 

91 

39 
42 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
.  In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Bullet. 


Lectures  and  ezplana- 
tioas. 


'.. 


.d0. 


Arithmetic  and  cloth 

calculations. 
Chemistry 


Lectures. 


(Blue-print  reading. . . 
Drawing 
Mathematics 

Theory  of  trade 

i Boiler  construction.. . 
Mathematics 
Blue-print  reading . . . 
Mathematics 

JBoilers  and  engines. . . 
iMathematka 


Hours  i>er  week. 


Isl 

year. 


»1| 


*li 


1 


2 
2 

2 

2 


2d 

year. 


>  For  explanation  of  this  term, 

*  Indefinite. 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation; 


3d 


4th 
year. 


page  97. 
pupils  may  take  move  than  1  occupation  at  a  time. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE^Continued. 

B.— FiniUC  SOKOOXiS— Continued. 


Houia  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Vimjmt. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

•chooK 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
Uee. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

•rhoot 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

1 

Thewy 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Mi 

Mi 

li 

1 

•4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

i 
1 

Ml 

»2 
«2.. 

• 

' 

2 

2 

•  2 

2 

2 
4 

2 

4 

^ 

M 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation  except  sorting;  sorting,  2  hours  to  leotunu  and  explanatlona,  but  no 
practice;  pupils  may  take  mors  than  1  occupation  at  a  time. 

>  Time  given  to  each  division  of  dreasmaklng;  pupSa  may  take  more  than  1  division  by  attending  mon 
than  1  evening  per  week. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FUBUC  80KOOL8— Continued. 


Years 

in 
course. 

We^s 
school 
was  in 
operar 

Uon 
during 

year. 

Num- 
ber 
off 

pUs. 

Course  of  study,  exefaisiTe  of  praetloe,  for  pupfla 
in  each  trade  or  Toeatlon,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 

LoeaUty,  name  and  kind  of 
iinhooi.  and  tradcB  or  Tora 

Subject    • 

Bccmper  week. 

tions  taught. 

1st 
year. 

ad 

year. 

Sd 
year. 

4th 
year. 

Lowell— Lowell  Textile  Sehoo] 
( independent      incorporat- 
ed i—«oeiiifM  tekool): 
Cotton-mul  oocupationa— 
Picking  and  carding. . . 
Coiphhii£. ...,.-,-.- 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

\ 

1 

2 

8 

ao 
ao 

30 
30 
30 
30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
20 

30 
30 
30 

30 
30 

20 

30 

30 

60 
11 

8 
SI 

31 
11 

10 
33 

m 

• 

Toploal  leetuns 

do 

Mechanics  and  mech- 
anism. 

ICeehanics  and  mech- 
anism. 

Lectures  on  electrical 

[   engines. 

•1* 

>3 

3 
3 

Twfft<ni 

Bins  SD^niniF.  .....<.. 

Fnftting T 

Weaying. 

Woden-mill  oocupatlona— 
Sorting \J. 

Scouring. 

Carbonising 

Borr  picking 

|f ixlniF  md  oilhnfr. ,,..  - 

Carding 

• 

Weaving,    wool    and 
worsted. 
Wonted-mill  oo6apation»— 
Oarding 

C^imb^ff 

Drawing 

Spinning  and  twitting 
Weaving,  Dobby  and 
Jacqoard     (cotton, 
wool,  and  worsted). 
Finishittg.  cotton- 
Shearing - 

Riniminir.  _ 

Washing 

Napping 

Finishing,  wool  and  wor- 
sted- 
Burling  and  mending.. 
Fulling 

Washing    and    speck 
dveing. 

CM>n<miftiPff 

Qigging,  napping,  and 

steaming. 
Brushing,    shearing, 

and  pressing. 
HachinA-shop  practice. 

Steam  engineering  and 
electrical  work. 

2 



>  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  503. 

*  Time  given  to  each  occupation  except  sorting;  sorting,  8  hours  to  lectures  but  no  practice.    Pupil* 
may  take  two  oeeupatioDS  at  one  time,  thereby  getting  twice  as  much  theory  and  practice  as  shown  here 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PtrBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hoiin  per  wtek  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


H 


•3 


] 


3 
3 


Prac- 
tloe. 


U 


TotaL 


*3 


•3 


3 
3 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tioe. 


3 
1 


TotaL 


3 
3 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 


work. 


Prao- 
tioe. 


Total. 


I  1 

*  Thne  given  to  each  oceupation.    Papils  may  take  two  oooapations  at  one  time. 
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BEPOQT  OF  THS  OOMMiaSTOlTBS  OF  IiABOB. 


taiqlb  I.— trades  and  subjects  taught  akd  time  deyoted 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS~-Ckm(iftued. 


Locality,  nama  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trad«a  or  voca- 
tlonatan^. 


MASSACBUSETTS^-OMltinaed. 

New  Bedford—New  Bedford 
Industrial    School   (Inde- 
pendent):^ 
Doiftekool— 
Industrial  oonrse,  ln(dud« 
big— 


Building  trades 

Hetal  trades 

Steam    engineering, 
electrical  work,  etc. 


Evening  tehool-' 
Carpentry 


Dressmaking. 
Millinery 


Machine-shop  practice. 


Steam  and  gasolide  engi- 
neorfng. 
New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Textile   School   (independ- 
ent   incorporated*— epeitin^ 

Khooiy. 

Cotton  sampling 

Mule  spinning 

Bing  spinning  and  twist- 
ing. 

Spooling,    warping,    and 
slashing. 

Weaving,  fancy,  and  loom 
fixing. 

Wearing,  plain,  and  loom 
fixing. 

Loomnxing 

Dyeing 

Knitting 

Picking,     carding,     and 
combing. 
Newton— Newton    Industrial 
School   (Independent  i— ^y 
tchool): 


Electrical  work 

Machine^hop  prsctioa . . . 

Pattern  making 

Printing 

Woodworking  (cabinet). 


In 


>4 


3 

3 
3 

3 

8 


1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
2 


•3 


Wedcs 

school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 


30 

30 
30 

30 

30 


21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
21 
22 


44 


Nam- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


75 


87 

95 
•5 

35 

100 


26 
34 

27 

IS 

57 

181 

16 

12 

8 

76 


45 


Ooone  of  stndy,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  poplls 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  uod  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Drawing 

English 

Mathematics , 

Physloa]  sdenoe 

Theorrofmetal,  shop- 

woilc. 
TheoiTof  wood,  shop- 

worx. 

'Architectural  d  r  a  w - 
Ing.« 

House  framing  * 

Roofing* 


T^eoiy  of  trade 

fDrafttng« 

Mathematics « 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 
tice.'* 
Steam  and  gasrtlne  en- 
gin«.« 


Lectures  on  courses. . 


[.... 


do. 
do. 


rArlthawtic... 

Elementary  science . . . 

Induatiiid  geography. 

Drawing 

English 

History 

Mathematics 

fldenee  fplnalcB  and 
electricity). 

Chemistry,  minerals, 
and  metals. 

Citixenship  and  gov- 
ernment. 

Shop  mathematics 
and  accounts. 

.Study  periods 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


4} 


1 


2 
2 


H 


i 


2i 

n 


32 


2d 
year. 


(») 


(*) 


H 


\\ 
1 

1 

3 


3} 


3d 
year. 


(•) 


(") 


n 


2i 

li 
3 


4th 
year. 


(•) 


I  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

s  The  course  is  planned  to  be  common  to  all  trades  during  firat  and  second  vears.  and  to  specialise  in 
third  and  fourth  years. 
>  Course  not  yet  formulated. 
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TO  8CHOOLBOOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRAOTICE-Oontinued. 

B.— PUBUO  SCHOOLS— Costiinied. 


Hounper  weak  givtii  to  theory  and  other  achoohoom  work  aad  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

PrKv 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 

Prac 
Uoe. 

TotaL 

Theory 
and 
other 

Khool- 

Pno. 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

achool- 

Prac 
tiee. 

Total. 

rooni 
work* 

nom 
work. 

Toon 
work. 

toom 
work. 

• 

■ 

« 

• 

m 

* 

M 

W 

(*) 

(?) 

(•) 

(•) 

(») 

(») 

O 

(») 

2 

3 

4 

(■) 

(■) 

(») 

(") 

(*) 

w  . 

11 

I 
If 

1} 

11 

I 

' 

n 

S| 

1} 

11 

u 

• 

• 

• 

15} 

141 

30 

IM 

"1 

30 

15 

15 

30 

« 

# 

. 

*  Pupils  take  but  one  subject  at  one  time;  may  change  ih>m  one  subject  to  another  ao  dcelnd. 

*For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  603. 

*PupOs  take  all  trades  for  first  and  seoond  year,  after  whloh  they  specialise  according  to  adaptability. 
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BEPOBT  OF  TH£  C0MMIS8I0NEB  OF  LABOB. 


Tablb  I.— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.-^FUBUG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LooalltT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


Yean 

In 
ooutse. 


MASSACHUSBTTa—oonciuded. 

Springfield— Sjninsfleld  Voca- 
tional School  (day  tekool): 
Ironwork  (machine-shop 
practice  and  tool  mak- 

Ug). 
Woodworkihg  (carpentry. 

Joinery,    and    pattern 
making!. 
Springdeld'-Evening    School 
of  Trades  (evenimg  tekooi): 

Electrical  work , 

liachine-ahop  practice  and 
tool  making. 

Plumbing 

Woodworking  and  pattern 
makinx. 
Woroester—wofoester    Trade 
School  (independent  A— day 
sdkool): 


(}abinetmaking  *. 
Pattern  making  • 
ICacblnists 


mcmoAN. 

Saginaw    (east    side)— IVade 
School  (day  tchool): 
Macmnists 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


>8 


?1 


•4 
M 

4 


3 


40 


£0 


34 
24 

34 
24 


48 
48 
48 


40 


37 
87 

36 
15 


}«1 

381 


Course  of  study,  exdustve  of  practice,  Ux  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each^year. 


Subject 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 


fArithmeUc 

English  and  spelling. 

History 

Mechanical  drawing. 


>None. 


Theory  of  tnde. 
None , 


fHlstory  of 

and  invention. 
Shop  formulas.. 
Geometry 


Shop  oonqnitations. 

Drawing 

Natural  sdmoe .... 

Eni^ish 


Shop  instruction 

Commercial  arlthmetiG 
Commercial  geography 

Study  of  triangles 

Cost  accounts 

Good  citlsenship 

Bookkeeplne 

Commercial  law 

Jig  and  fixture  derign. 

Strength  of  materials. 

Study  periods  u 


Theory  of  trade «. 


{ 


<2 

'4 
•4 
•8 
«4 
4 
•4 


12 


{ 


•10 
•8 


3d 


3d 


•4 

»»4 

4 
4 
14 
112 

12 

It  a 
"4 
"4 
•4 
112 


C 


"8 
"10 


(»)  I    (10) 


8 


} 


4 
6 

3 

13 


•4 

3 
»3 
•3 


( 


m 


(•) 


4tli 


{ 


3 

"13 
»«4 


M3 

"8 

ina 

6 

»18 
1110 


1  Pupils  take  ironwork  one-half  of  first  year  and  woodworking  the  other  half,  and  specialise  in  second 
and  third  years. 
>  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

*  Indefinite. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 

*  Instruction  has  so  Jbr  been  common  to  Iwth  cabinetmaking  and  pattern  making. 

*  First,  second,  and  third  quarters. 
'  Second  and  third  quarters. 

*  Fourth  quarter. 

*  First  quarter. 

M  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters, 
u  First  and  second  quarters. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Coiitina«d. 


B.— PITBUO 


Houn  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


Fintyeir. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


lU 


"40 


(") 


Prac- 
tice. 


15 


0 
6 


U40 


fl30 


TotaL 


»i 


8 
6 


1*40 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


(•) 


15  40 


30         («•) 


Prao- 
tice. 


(«) 


i»40 


<«•) 


Total. 


(«) 


If  40 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

aehool- 
room 
work. 


(•) 


ift40 


Prac- 
tice. 


(•) 


1*40 


30         (») 


Total. 


(") 


M40 


(«•) 


30 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


{I 


ifti«36 


Prac- 
tice. 


19  17  40 

U1S48 


TotaL 


i»i«40 


»  Third  and  fourth  quarters, 
u  Third  quarter. 
^*  Second  quarter. 

>K  Pupils  receive  schoolroom  work  and  practice  work  in  alternate  weeks. 
M  In  addition  4  hours,  alternate  Saturdays,  may  be  required  for  review  of  theory  or  practice. 
^  Alternate  weeks,  first  and  second  quarters. 
»  Alternate  weeks,  third  and  fourth  quarters. 
>*  Given  hi  connection  with  shop  practice. 

»  Course  not  yetformulated ;  tentative  phuis  include  drawing,  English  and  business  forms,  mathematics, 
toienoe,  and  ironworking. 
tt  Including  hours  given  to  theory  of  trade. 


©7615°— 11- 


-39 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.-— FUBUC  8CROOU--Ooiitmaed. 


Localltf ,  nanw  iiid  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  Toca- 
tions  iauglit. 


Yean 

in 
course. 


aohool 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
durinf 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of   I 


pik. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  eacdi  tiada  or  yocatloo,  aad  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Hoan  per  week. 


at 

year. 


2d 
year. 


Zd 


4th 


/       Hisassipn. 

Aloom— Alcorn    Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  (Ne- 
gro—day Khool): 
Blacksmithing  and  wheel- 

wrightlng. 
Carpentry   and    cabinet- 
making. 

Pressmaking 

Painting 

Sewing 

Shomakfng 

Cohonbos — Mississippi  Indus- 
trial Institute  and  College 
idapKkool): 


Dressmaking. 
Millinery 


T. 


BordentowB— Manual  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  for 
Colored  Youth  (Negro-nley 


Carpentry,  cabinetmak- 
IneandnoiBe  paintlng.i 

Sewing,  millinery,  and 
laundering* 


Newark— Newark     Technical 
School  (evenina  tchool): 
Electrical  wu-ing 


Electroplating. 


4 

4t 

3 
3 
3 
3 


36 
36 


36 
36 
36 


138 

•5 

32 
35 

111 
33 


3 
3 


34 
34 


hI 


33 
33 


S31 


2 
2 


30 

30 


19 

17 


FiT«  oommon^chool 
■ubiecti. 


...do. 


}m 


m 


Algebra 

Drawing 

English  grammar  and 
composition: 

Phystology 

History 

Algebra  and  geometry. 

Physiography 

Composition 

EnglBh  literature 

Boumy  or  soology 

Civics..... TTTTiT: 

Drawing,  psychology, 

or  Latin. 
Geometry 


3 
2 
4 

2 
3 


Penmanship... 

;  Geography 

Reading  and  spelling. 

Arithmetic , 

English  grammar 

Music... • 

Drawfaig  and  penman- 

ship. 
History     of    United 

States. 

Sli^l^::::::;::::: 

History  of  New  Jersey. 

Study  periods 

US 


3 
3 
3 
3 
2 


f 


21 


181 


3 
3 
3 
2 
2 


3 
3 
3 
2 


n 


Lectures  on  electricity, 
Tieetures  on  chemistry. 
Laboratory  work  in 
experimental  chem- 
istry. 


2 
2 


1 

4 


iH 


1^ 


2 
2 
3 

? 
1| 


3 
2 

,« 

3 
3 


-I 


181 


3 
2 


3 
3 

3 


1  AgrioDltnre  takenjeonourreBtiir. 

s  Cooking  taken  CDOcurrently. 

«  Fifth-year  subjects:  Algebra,  general  history,  physical  geogn^|r  and  itietorto,  and  aotaooa  c(  anleal- 
tare,  3  hours  each;  music,  !(  hours,  and  study  periods,  three-fourtlis  hour.  Sixth-yeir  subjocts:  Qiem- 
istry,  geometry,  physics,  rhetoric,  and  adenoe  of  agriculture,  3  hours  each;  musics  1|  taoan^  and  study 
periods,  three-iourths  hour. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B:— FUBUO  SOHOOLS^-Continued. 


Bonn  p«r  wmk  givMi  to  thMiy  and  other  aehoolRMnn  work  and  to  praettoe. 


FInl 


Thiory 

and 

otlier 

lolxxd* 
room 
work. 


181 


m 


14 


17J 


Prao- 
ti0e. 


»A 


a)A 


Total. 


IS* 


m 


9H 


19 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

aehool> 
room 

work. 


351 


181 


m 


n 


Prao- 
tloe. 


»A 


aoA 


in 


Totol. 


ISi 


m 


m 


18 


TUid 


Theory 
and 
other 

■diool- 
rooni 


isi 


m 


Prao- 
tioe. 


W, 


»A 


18 


171 


181 


Total. 


m 


m 


18 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
roonn 


18i 


86i 


17J 


Prao- 
tice. 


»A 


184 


Total. 


m 


36| 


*  Indtxding  noun  given  to  agricultare  by  iMiiUs  takins  oarpeatxy,  eahinetmakinf .  and  honse^painting; 
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Tablb  I.— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
B.— PUBUC   «aHO0LB--Condsued. 


KawKk— WuToi  BtnM  £!•■ 
DUntUT   IdduttrUI   Sctaool 


BraoUyn— BrMklrn  Zvanlni 
THdmlcal  icd  Tnds  Bcbool 
letmhifcluial): 
BlaSanir-'— 


Oarpcnt^ana  >oliut7 . . 


ElmncnlaiT  [diyila. . . 

IndiUtrWhIsWiT 

SpelllDg  uid  wtnlag. .. 

FraMmd  dnwinc  . . . 
IndimrW  nacnpIiT. . 


Ehmentuy  m«haolG> 


DnlUaw., 

EnglUi 

Owgnphj 

History  aod  dvll  gov- 


Stodir  pciioda. 

Artthnwtio. 

Engitoh!'.:::::::::::: 

OeMmphy 

Hlatorr  ud  drll  gov- 
Studf  pcrloda. 


id  blu»f>TliitteM- 


<  Kstlnuled:  ilTao  In  coaDecUaa  with  ihop  pnclln. 

■  WoodvorUuc  lint  nar,  mMal  warktuc  (econd  ynr. 

■  iDCludUv  21  noun  ur  nota.  d«ductcid  it  irrmulv  limn 

<  PnplkAn  uo  reqidnid  Ut  tafc"*  ffgoWng  iHjnrup, 


Irom  claaa  peiodi. 
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TO  BGHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE-Oontinued. 

B.— PUBUC  BOKOOZ4I--Cont]iiued. 


Hoora  per  W9tk  giTOi  to  theory  and  other  oehoolroom  work  and  to  pnetloe. 

Fintyear. 

Second  ye 

ar. 

Third  year. 

Fonrth  3rear. 

Theory 

and 

other 

achool* 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

•chool- 

Prao- 
ttoe. 

TotaL 

Theory 
and 
other 

■chool- 

Prao- 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

■ehool- 

Prao- 
ttoe. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

itMHn 
work. 

• 

room 
work. 

room 
woric 

4 

4 

8 

6 

2 

8 

• 

* 

f 

* 

U 

^ 

3 

4 

>1 

3 

4 

• 

r 

1 » 

r 

>20i 
20 

10 

ISO 

•20} 
20 

10 

•30 

• 
* 

30 

30 

1 

4 

• 

15 

•  15 

30 

15 

M5 

30 

0) 

*8 

8 

(») 

•8 

8 

- 

•*  • 

. 

-    w* 

■. 

•  Inelndlnc  hoora  giTen  to  drawing;  atoo  Inchides  7|  hours  given  to  cooking. 
V  Nomlnallength;  few  remain  for  entire  oouiae. 

•  120  evenings; 

•  Including  noon  given  to  theory. 
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IDD  irllb  practlu 
n  liQura  glveD  to  othv  lubjacta. 
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TO  8CH00LR00M  WORK  AND  TO  PRAGTIOE--CoiiUiMe4. 

.B. — rUBUC  MKOMiS-^Continiied. 


HooiB  p«r  week  given  to  thtorj  and  other  schoolroom  woric  and  to  practioe. 


Fint 


Theory 

and 

othtt* 

•ohool- 
room 
work. 


141 


^i 


>      4 

2 

2! 

4 


16 


14A 


Prao- 
tioa. 


«8 

*8 
8 


13k 


4 

3 


3i 


4 

3i 

2 


7 
11 


12A 


TotaL 


8 

8 
8 


27i 


6 
6 

6 

G 

6 
6 


261 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


C«) 


(») 


(«) 


n 

4 


[:] 


(•) 


Prao- 
tloe. 


«8 

<8 
8 


« 


3» 

2 


(•) 


Total. 


8 
8 


CO 


6 


6 

6 


(•) 


Thlidyear. 


Theory 
and  . 
other 

school- 
rsom 
work. 


Prao- 
tloe. 


Total. 


Fonrthyear. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


6 


Prso- 
Uoe. 


Total. 


•  Course  not  yet  fotmulated. 

'  It  is  hoped  to  make  the  course  a  4-years  ooutm;  there  is  also  an  eyening  school  with  enrollment  of  30 
open  5  evenings  per  week  for  10  weeks,  2  hours  each  evening,  for  practice  work  only. 
*Time  depends  upon  academic  grade  as  shown  in  column  for  first  year. 
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Table  I.~TRADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PUBUC  SGROOXia— Continued. 


LoealitT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions  taught. 


KBW  YORK— oontlnuad. 

Iioqaolfl— Thomas   Indian 
SShool  (Indian— Jay  9ckool): 


Carpentry,  Joinery, 
cabinetmailng. 

Painting 

Steam  fitting 


and 


Lannderlngi. 
Sewing  > 


Lancaster— Industrial  Depart- 
ment, Lancaster  Public 
Schools  (Maf  fdkoot): 


Woodworking. 


Long  Idand  City— Long  Island 
City  Brening  High  and 
Trade  School  (evening  aehool): 

Blacksmithing 

Cabhietmaking,wood  turn- 
ing, and  carpentry. 
Dressmaking,  advanced . . 

MUlhiery 

Electrical  wiring 

Kachine-shop  jpractice 

Plumbing 

New  York— Industrial  Eve- 
ning Sdiool  (mostly  Negro— 
evemng  9dU)o[): 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking  and  sewing. . . 

Electrical  wiring 

Embroidering 

Flower  making,  artificial. . . 

Janitorial  work  •. 

Millinery 


Years 

in 
course. 


4 
4 


4 
4 


3 

2 
2 
1 

1-3 

1 


Weeks 
school 
was  In 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 

40 
40 


40 
40 


40 


V 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


101 

10 
6J 


S} 


28 


30 
22 

26 


10 
138 
24 
43 
24 
19 
64 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


f  Agriculture. . 

Civics 

Drawing. . .-. . 
Geography... 

History 

Mathftmatricff , 

Reading. 

Writing 

Agriculture.. 
Nrios. 


Drawing. . . 

Geography. 

History.... 

Household 

Mathematka 

Reading 

[Writing 


Regular  school  studies 
and  drawing: 
Seventh  and  eighth 

eradepupils. 
High  school  pupUs . . 


(Mechanical  drawing 
{  Reading  of  plans .. . 

Shop  mathematics. . 

Mecnanical  drawing, 

Reading  of  plans. . . 

Shop  mathematics. . 

Measurements  and  de- 
signing. 

Applied  physics 

1  Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Reading  of  plans 
Shop  mathematics 

Mathomatics  and  sani- 
tation. 


Theory  of  trade. 


Hours  per  week. 


Ist 
year. 


3 

I' 

3 
3 

■1 

3 


20J 
10 


(*) 


>  Cooking  is  taken  concmrently. 
•Including  hours  given  to  cooking, 
s  120  evenings. 
f  Given  in  connection  with  shop  praotioe. 


2d 
year. 


2} 
3 

J* 

3 

J' 

3 


it 

3 


20J 
19 


I*) 


3d 
year. 


2i 
3 

J» 

3 

H 

3 

3 

J' 

3 

it 

3 


[41 


4th 


? 
I' 

3 
3 

3 

II 

3 
3 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACJTICE— Continued, 

B.— FDBLXC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hoim  ptr  week  giTen  to  theory  and  other  ichoohvom  work  and  to  practice. 

Flntyear. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

■chool- 
room 
woik. 

Prao. 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 
and 
other 

achool- 

work. 

• 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

■choot- 
room 
work. 

PnK>- 
tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

ao 

ao 

40 

ao 

30 

40 

30 

30 

40 

30 

30 

40 

ao 

sao 

40 

ao 

«ao 

40 

ao 

i» 

40 

30 

• 

>30 

<     40 

aoi 

7 

374 

204 

7 

374 

^« 

~       •-       • 

19 

H 

371 

104 

84 

374 

• 

1  ^*^ 

•8 
•8 

8 
8 

- 

.*  ,»  -             *■ 

(*) 

*8 

8 

(«) 

»8 

8 

• 

(<) 

>8 

8 

(*) 

ft8 

8 

i 

»8 
»8 

8 
8 

■»«*««J*« 

.  ; 

f 

(*) 

•8 

8 

(*) 

•  8 

8 

• 

(«) 

-    8 

,« 

(0 

• 

»8 

8 

v 

• 

•  Indndlnghouia  given  to  theory. 

•  Indefinite. 
'85tol00eTenln|pi. 

•  Indadea  cara  of  elemtor  and  incidental  repairi  on  building  and  eqoipment. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FVBUC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality,  name  tnd  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  Toca- 
tlons  taught. 


NKW  TOBX— oontinued. 

New  York— Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls  (day  tehool): 


Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Novelty      and      sample 

mounting. . 
Power    sewing    machine 

operating. 

New  York— Stuyvesant  Even- 
ing Trade  School  (evtning 
§ckc 


Mchool): 
Blacksmithing.. 
Cabinetmaking. 

Carpentry 

Manhlnists 

Pattern  making 


Electrical  machine  oper- 
ating. 

Electrical  wiring  and  in- 
stallation. 


Plumbing, 


Yean 

In 
course. 


ltol| 

ito  i 


}tol 


stationary  engineers. 


Wood  turning. 


New  York— Vosational  School 
for  Boys  (daw  sekool): 

Bookbinding 

Carpentry 

Composition  and  preaswork 

Electrical  wiring 

Forging  and  machin»ahop 

pracUoe. 
Pattern  making 


Phunbing 

New  York— Washington  Irv- 
ing mgh  School  (day  Softool): 


Bookbinding 

Dreasmaking/md  embroid- 
ering. 


»3 
TS 
»3 

'3 
'3 

'3 


»2 


M 


U 


Weeks 
school 
in 


op( 

tion 
during 

year. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 


112 
i«2 


48 
48 
48 

48 


46 

46 
46 
46 
46 


46 


38 
38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


163 
23 
29 

64 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  Tocatioo,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


< 


231 
14 

35 

r 

», 

44 

61 


55 


22 


13 


18 

rr 

84 

117 

66 

15 

15 


Arftlnnetic. 

avics 

English.... 
Textllea.... 


Drawings 

General  exercises. 
Health  exerdaes.. 


173/ 


Mathematics 

Mechanical    drawing 

and    reading    blue 

prints. 

/Elementary  physics. . . 

iMatbematlCB 

/Elementary  physics. . . 

\Mathematic8 

rMatbematics 

Mechanical    drawing 
and    reading    blue 
prints. 
Elementary  physios . . . 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  drawing 
and  reading  blue 
prints. 


Bookkeeping 

Chemistry  and  physics 

Commerdal  law 

English 

Geography,  industrial 

and  commercial. 
Industrial  history  and 

civics. 
Trade  matbematlos. . . 


Elocution 

English , 

French,  German, 
Latin,  or  Spanish. 

Musle 

Physical  training 

Study  periods 


Hows  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


^\ 


»15 


3 
3 


il 


2d 
year. 


(•) 
(•) 

(•) 
(•) 


"15 


3d 
year. 


4th 
J 


1  Eighth  grade  and  below. 

*  A  bo  veeighth  grade;  academic  work  may  be  dropped  as  soon  as  pupils  are  deemed  sufficiently  proficient, 
s  Pupils  having  no  talent  for  drawing  may  drop  it. 

*  2\  hours  during  July  and  August,  academic  work  being  omitted. 
A  221  hours  during  July  and  August. 

<  25  nours  during  July  and  August. 

T  Nominal  length;  few  remain  for  entire  course. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued 

B.— FUBUO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hoon  p«r  w«ek  glTtn  to  thwry  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


FIntjear. 


Theory 

and 

other 

achool- 
room 
work. 


n 


}(.) 


1115 


12 


tloe. 


2ft) 


»8 

W8 
1*8  ^ 
••8 

••8 
"•8 


Total. 


"20 


IH 


•35 


8 

8 
8 
8 

8 
8 


35 


»i 


Second  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

■choot- 
room 
work. 


(•) 


1115 


10* 


Prao- 
tloe. 


M8 

»»8 
••8 
"8 


II  ao 


15} 


Total. 


8   I 

8 
8 
8 


Third  year. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

■chool- 
room 
work. 


(•) 


(•) 


»i 


Frao- 
tloe. 


••8 


log 


Total. 


8 


Theory 

and 

other 

■chool- 
room 
woik. 


PnKV 
tloe. 


Total. 


>  120  evening. 

•  Olven  In  oonnactlon  with  shop  praottoa. 
to  indiidbiE  hoara  ctven  to  theorr. 
"  ATerage; Instructton  largely  indlTidnal. 

1  *  As  an  entrance  requimnent  to  the  Industrial  classes,  one  year's  work  In  this  school  is  required  in  subjects 
here  shown,  and  also  in  mathamatios,  drawing,  and  domestic  sdenoe. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PTTBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  yoca- 
tkms  taught. 


incw  TOEK— continued. 

Rochester— School  of  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Domestic  Art 
(day  school): 


Dressmaking!. 
Millineryi 


Rochester— Shop  School  (Lex- 
ington Ayenue— day  sellool): 


Cabinetmaklng. 

Carpontrv 

Electrical  work 
Plumbing 


Rochester— S  h  o  p  School 
(Washington  School— day 
tekool): 


Woodworking. 


Schenectady— I  n  d  a  s  t  r  1  a  1 
School  (day  9cko6l): 


Woodworking   and   cabi- 
netmaklng. 


Syracuse— Syracuse  Technical 
High  School  (dap  tchool); 


Cabinetmaklng  and  Join- 
ery.' 

If  acnlne-ohop  practice '. . . . 

Pattern  making  and  wood 
turning.' 


Drfsamaking. 
Millmery..  . 


Years 

in 
course. 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 


(0 


2 


M 


»M 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


40 


40 


40 


Num* 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


ni 


82 
24 

38 
18 


'I 


42 


42 


90 


08 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  yocation,  and  time  demoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


fAilthmetlo. 


DesLming. 
Bngfish.T. 


Hygiene. 

Industrial  geography 

and  history. 
Spelling 


Civics  and  industrial 
history. 

Drawing 

English 

Shop  mathematics. . . . 
Spelling 


I  Civics  and  industrial 
history. 
Drawing 
English 
Shop  mathematics 
Spelling 


r  Arithmetic 

Drafting 

Elements  of  bookkeep* 
ing. 

English 

Geography 

History  and  civics 

Spelllxig 


Phy8iok>gy 

Mathematics 

English 

Physical  science 

American  history  and 
civics. 

Bookkeeping,  chem- 
istry, economics  and 
commercial  law,  or 
mathematics. 

.Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra. 

Biologic  science 

English 


Physical  geography . . . 
Bookkeeping,  hEstory, 

modem    languages, 

or  physics. 
Applied  chemistry . . . , 
American  history  and 
,   civics. 


Hours  per  week. 


ist 
year. 


1 

n 


u 

6 
3i 


I 


I 


% 


2d 
year. 


3f 
3 

2i 
1 

li 


M 
6 


(») 


(«) 


2 
6 


3d 


(•) 


2i 
'3i 


4th 
7* 


n 


61 

H 

(•) 


3J 


H 


H 


&  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

I  Including  hours  given  to  opening  exerdaes,  etc. 

•  Including  b^  hours  devoted  to  cooking. 

•  Indefinite:  when  ready,  pupils  are  promoted  to  Lexington  Avenue  shop  schooL 

•  Course  not  yet  flormnlated. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— P17BUC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hoan  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tloe. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

flchool^ 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 
work. 

room 
wofk. 

• 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

*  134 

«10l 

S30 

>131 

*1<4 

*  30 

^ 

15 

15 

ao 

15 

15 

30 

IS 

10 

•30 

- 

• 

«ao 

111 

•111 

221 

Hi 

•111 

221 

Ill 

•Ill 

• 

221 

Ill 

c^lll 

• 

291 

111 

111 

221 

ni 

111 

221 

111 

111 

221 

111 

111 

24 

/ 

*  Ineladinx  hours  given  to  study  periods  add  openiiK  exeroisn.  ,  ..     .  ._  ^ 

V  Instruction  la  common  to  all  tnese  trades  the  first  3  years,  alter  which  papUs  spedallse  in  one  trade. 

*  Given  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 

*  Including  medwnleal  drawing,  given  in  connectioa  with  shop  practice. 
M  Beginning  with  plain  sewing  and  spedalialnr  in  third  and  loanh  yean. 
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Table  I.— TBADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  I  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— FUBUC  8GHOO&S— Continued. 


Locality ,  name  and  kind  of 
scbool.  and  trades  or  Toca^ 
tiona  taught. 


NSW  TOBK— concluded. 

Yonken— Trade     School     of 
Yonkera: 
Day  school— 

Machine-flhop  pnctloe  fend 

forging. 
Pattcni  nntktBg 


Evening  9chool— 

Blactemithing 

Cablnetmaklng 

Carpebtry , 

Maoilne-fihop  practice. 

Pattetn  making 

Plumbing 

Ycmkera^YonkeiB  Voeattonal 

School  {dBLf  wjbo^): 

Carpentry 

^vnag* 


OHIO. 

Clndnnaii-Clnclnnatl  CoikUn- 
nation  School  (<faf  ceopen' 


Electrical  work . 

Machinists 

Pattern  maldttg 


CinclonaU— Cincinnati  Eten- 

ing  Sfhpol  •  {evening  tch^ol): 

Millinery ;... 


Yean 

In 
ooune. 


i 


2 
2 


4 

4 
4 


Weeks 

•chool 
was  In 


tion 
during 


40 
40 


40 
40 


48 
48 
43 


0) 


Num- 
ber 
of 


pQs. 


17) 


36 
U 
U 
30 

n 

64 


40 
4t 


10 

175 


\ 


200 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


8ul]|iect. 


Algebra 

CivicB 

EngliA 

Inoustilal  geograiihy. 
Mecfaanicardnwlng. . 


None. 


} 


Regular  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  studies. 


'Oeognphio  selatlons 
of  shop  materials. 

MakliK  and  retdlng  of 
drawings. 

Reading,  spelUhg,  and 
writing. 

Shop  arithmetic 

Physical  colture 

Composition  and 
reading. 

Iron,  its  mantttectur- 
ing  and  founding. 

Objective  geometry. . . 

Theory  of  shop  prac- 
tice. 

Algebra 

Foreman's  question 
box. 

History  of  trade,  liter- 
ature, civics. 

Physics 

Shop  tensa  ol  propor- 
tion. 

Debating:  "The man. 
a  ^-age  earner  and 
voter?' 

Trigonometry..... 


(') 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 

year. 


3} 
3 

3 
3 
3 


15 


} 

1} 
! 

I 


2d 
year. 


3 
3 

3^ 


15 


I 

il 


3d 
year. 


4th 

year. 


4 

I 
i 


I 

n 
1 

] 


» Not  yet  determined, 
s  60  evenings. 

*  Pupils  are  also  required  to  take  the  oourss  In  cooking. 

*  For  aewing,  inclncles  7)  houra  given  to  cooking. 

» l*upUs  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed;  see  pages  202  and  203. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRAOTIGE-Omtinu^d. 

B.— PVBU€  SCHOOU— Continued. 


Hmn  pm  W99k  givta  to  ttMorjr  and  other  schoolreom  work  and  to  practice. 


FIntjwr. 


Theory 
and 


room 
worJc 


18! 


PfftO- 

tlee. 


Hi 


15 


TotaL 


«15 


(») 


(■)  '4 


ao 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and  . 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


m 


90 


16 


Prao- 
tioe. 


m 


«15 


4    *      (^ 


<») 


Total. 


•4 


Third  year. 


ana 
other 
school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tloe. 


Total. 


(•) 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


^rao- 
Uoe. 


ToUl. 


4        <•) 


*  Held  in  several  localities. 
Y 100  evenings. ' 

*  Theory  taught  in  connection  with  shop  practice. 

*  Including  hours  given  to  theory  of  trade. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TDCE  DEVOTED 

B.— FUBUO  SGHOOLB— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
Bchool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tkms  taught. 


Years 
in 
loourse. 


omo--ooncladed. 

Cleveland— Elementary  Indus- 
trial Sobool  (day  tekool): 

Industrial  coarse,  includ- 
ing cabinetwork,  oopper 
and  brass  work,  and 
printing.^ 

Sewing* 

Cleveland—Tecbnical  High 
School  {evening  sdkool): 

Cabinetmakdng 

Machine'^hop  practice 

MiUlnery 

Pattern  making 

Pottery  making 

Sewing. .  .*. 

Sheet-metal  pattern  work- 
ing. 
Cohimbus— Colmnbas  Trades 
School: 
I>«f  te*ool— 


Printing. 


Woodworking  (taichidlng 
pattern  making,  woo  a 
tuxnins,  Joinery,  carpmi- 
try,  cabinetmaidng,  and 
imllwork 


Eoening  kMooI^ 

Pattern  making , 

Wood  turning , 

Dayton— H  1  g  n    Indoatiial 
School  {ezffnina  tekool): 

CablnetmAklng 

Pattern  making 

Forghig 

ICaaUnists 


(«) 


0) 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


2 
2 


WedES 

school 
was  in 
operfr- 

tton 
during 

year. 


38 


38 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


40 


40 


28 
28 


26 
26 
26 
26 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


15 
46 
20 
30 
16 
8ft 
30 


15 


60 


40 
17 


14 
17 
17 


Coursa  of  study,  exelusiye  of  practice,  for  papOs 
in  each  tnda  or  Toeation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


En^ish 

QeogiaF^y,  history.... 

Lectures,  blackboard 
illustimtlons,  etc 

Mathematics 

Mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawing. 

Physiology 


NoU»s  and  blackboard 
illnstretions  appli- 
caMe  to  each  trade. 


Civil  govenunent 

History  (including 
history  of  prtaittng, 
etc.). 

Language  and  compo- 
sition. 

Mathematics 

Reading  (includes  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  copy, 
headings,  etc.). 

Spellhig 

MiHshanlcal  drawing. . . 

Architecture,  etc 

Civil  government 

History  (including  his- 
tory of  trades). 

LonguAgp 

Mathematics 

Readtaig 

SpelUng 

.Mechanical  drawing. . . 


JNone. 


JNone.. 
}....do. 


1st 
year. 


II 


31 
I 


n 


H 


3i 


H 


2d 


H 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


(•) 


3d 


4th 

T 


>  First  year  of  course;  expect  to  specialise  in  these  and  otiier  tradea  later  on. 

•  Not  yet  determined. 

•  Coonng  taken  concurrently. 

•  Given  in  oonneotlon  with  shop  practice. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

Flzst  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

roon 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

room 
work. 

15 

•15 

30 

« 

2i 

4 

U 

21 

4 

13 

12 

25 

(•) 

t 

(•) 

» 

9k 

154 

25 

(«) 

(•) 

10 

.    ' 

10 

A 
2 

10 

4 

2 

10 

1 

^  For  sewing  includes  hours  given  to  cookingi  for  all  trades  includes  hours  given  to  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing. 
•  Not  reported. 
7  Indeflnite. 


97615**— 11 iO 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PITBIJC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  namo  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PENNSTLVANU. 

Altoona— High  School  (.dajf 

tchooi): 


Industrial  oouise— 

First  year,  cablnet- 
makine  and  ma- 
chine-shop practice. 

Second  year,  pattern 
making  and  foundry 
work. 

Third  year,  black- 
smithing. 

Fourth  year,  machine- 
shop  practice. 


Carlisle— United  States  Indian 
School  (Indian— day  9cho(^): 

Baking 

-    Blacksmithlng 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. 
Carpentry    and    cabinet- 
making. 
Carriage  making  and  trim- 


ming and  upholstering. 
Harness  making 


Launderini 

Painting,  bouse  and  car- 
riage. 

Plumbing  and  steam  fit- 
tine. 

Printing 

Sewing  and  dressmaking. . 

Shoemaking 

Stationary  engineers 

Tailoring 

TlnsraithinK 

PhiladPlphia— Philad  e  Ip  h  i  a 
Trades  School  (doy  school) : 


Carpentry 

Pattern  making 
Printing 


Years 

in 
course. 


(*) 


(*) 
(*) 


3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


36 


40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 


42 
42 
42 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


51 


6 
17 

9 
39 


15 
24 
19 

18 

42 

53 

8 

5 

28 
5 


"1 
13 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Oennan,  or  Greek  and 
Roman  history. 

Algebra 

English 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

German,  or  medieval 
history. 

Physical  geography 
and  botany. 

Chemistry 

Plane  eeometry,  or 
Englisn  history. 

Physics 

Solid  geometry  and 
trigonom e  t r y  ,  or 
United  States  his- 
tory. 

Study  periods 


Academic  (course  de- 
pends on  age  and  ad- 
vancement of  pu- 
pils). 


American  literature. .. 

Industrial  history 

Mensuration  and  alge- 
bra. 

Algebra , 

Grammar 

Physios , 

Drawing' , 

Electricity 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry , 

Economics 

English  literature. . . . . 

Rh»»toric , 

Bookkeeping , 

Civics 

Conunercial  law 

Literature 

Plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

Strength  of  materials. . 

Trigonometry 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


3d 
year. 


3» 


3i 


15 


1 

o 

mm 

•5 

•5 

2 
4 
6 


3 
H 

3f 


3d 

year. 


»5 

i2 

»4 

6 

•2 

•5 

«2 

2 

1 

•2 


P 

3} 


{ 


»2 
•2 
•1 
»2 
•2 
•2 
•2 
»1 
•5 

•2 
•4 
•3 


4th 
year. 


3ii 

3 


11 


3} 


»  Practice  work  equally  divided  between  cabinetmaking  and  machine-shop  practice;  pupils  often  avail 
themst^ves  of  the  opportunity  to  work  overtime  in  shop  praitice. 

*  Practice  work  equally  divided  between  pattern  making  and  foundry  work;  pupils  often  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  work  overtime  in  shop  practice. 

'  Pupils  often  avail  themselves  of  lite  opportunity  to  work  overtime  in  shop  proctioe. 

•Indefinite.  ^1-         *  ^  t^ 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. — ^FUBUG  SOHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  ■choolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


18 


15 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


4i 


24 


20  '        1) 


22i 


Second  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 
school- 
room 
work. 


33 


33 


18 


Prac- 
tice. 


^ 


Total. 


20 


10 


23J 


30 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


18 


/   MR 


Mi 


Total. 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice.. 


22) 


18 


»12 
•16 


■30 
•30 


}■ 


4i 


Total. 


22J 


»  First  half  of  year. 

•  Second  half  of  year. 

7  Carpenters  take  architectural  and  pattern  making  mechanical  drawing;  printers  do  not  take  drawing 
in  third.year,  but  use  the  time  in  shop  work. 

*  All  trades  but  printing. 
•Printing. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.— PTJBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


LocalltT,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


PENNSTLVANIA— continued. 

Philadelphia-Philadelphia 
Trades  School  {iay  tehool)^ 
Concluded. 


Electrical  oonstmctlon. 


Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 
School  No.  1  {evening  tehool): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Electrical  construction 

Fainting,  house  and  sign. . . 

Pattern  making 

Plastering 

Printing 

Sheet-metal  working 

Plumbing 


Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 
School  No.  2  (evening  tehool): 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Electrical  construction 

Painting,  house  and  sign. . . 

Pattern  making 

Plastering 

Plumbing 


Steam  and  hot- water  heat- 
ing. 


Years 

in 
course. 


i 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


42 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


107 


101 
23 
146 
14 
19 
12 
42 
41 

08 


9 

26 
39 
10 
19 

9 
18J 


17 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


'American  literature . . . 

Industrial  history 

Mensuration  and  alge- 
bra. 

Algebra 

Electricity 

Qranunar 

Physics 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Architectural  drawing. 

Economics 

English  literature 

Free^iand  drawing 

Plane  geometry 

Chemistry 

Electricity  and  mag- 
netism. 

Rhetoric 

Bookkeeping 

Civics 

Commerdal  law 

Literature 

Plane  and  solid  geom- 
etry. 

Trigonometry 


Theory  subjects,  elec- 
tive: 
When   theory  is 

not  taken. 
When   theory  is 
taken: 
Drawings 

Mathematics  7. 

Lectures 

^Mechanical  drawing  lo. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


2d 
year. 


1 

2 

»5 

«5 

«2 
2 

6 


}• 


Drawing,  elective: 
When  drawing  is 

not  taken. 
When  drawing  is 
taken. 

Drawing,  elective: 
When  drawing  is 

not  taken. 
When  drawing  is 

taken. 


}• 


•6 

»2J 


(") 


(") 


} 


16 
13 
»2 

»2 


»6 
2 
1 
«6 
«6 
«2 

«3 

«2 


(") 


3d 
year. 


4th 
year. 


»2 

»2 
«2 
«2 
2 
1 
15 

«3 


•6 

•2* 

B2} 

(10) 


(") 


}■ 


1  First  half  of  year. 

*  Second  half  of  year. 

s  For  bricklajring,  plastering,  pattern  mining,  and  house  and  sim  jiainting. 

*  Average:  6  one  week  and  4  following  week  for  all  trades  except  bncklaying»  plastering,  pattern  making 
and  house  and  sign  painting. 

s  Architectural  for  carpenters,  mechanical  for  others. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Contiiiued. 

B.— PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


• 

Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
Uce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prao- 
tioe. 

TotaL 

V" 

20 

(::::::: 

•  5 

(") 
(") 

10 

»6 
«6 

•  5 
•2i 

6 

10 
(») 

10 

30 

•6 
«6 

•  10 
6 

6 

10 
10 

10 
10 

21 

•  6 

■2J 

9 

«5 

•  5 
•2i 

•2i 
10 

30 

»6 
*5 

•  10 
6 

6 

10 
10 

19 

• 

11 

*»0 
*5 

•  5 
■2i 

•2J 

10 
(") 

30 

S6 

•10 
5 

5 

10 
10 

•  6 

•  2| 

•2i 
(") 

1 

> 

•  For  electrical  construction. 

T  Time  divided  between  drawing  and  mathematics  or  giveai  wholly  to  either. 

•  Average:  3  one  week  and  2  following  week  for  all  trades  except  eieetrlcsl  constractlon. 

•  Average:  3  one  week  and  2  following  week,  less  time  devoted  to  mechanical  drawing. 
>•  Elective;  taken  Irregularly,  time  deducted  from  lectures. 

u  Gnawing  and  shop  practice  alternated  to  suit  individual  needs. 


BEPOBT  OF   THE   C0MMT86I0NEE  OP  LABOB. 
Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 
B.— PUBLIC   BCHOOLS— Continued. 


In  «Hh  tnde  or  vonlloD,  Rnd  time  d( 


otprHtlc«,lbrpujrili  I 


LoeiUtv,  name 
■cbool,  lud  ti 
tioos  taujbt. 


Md  kind  of 


Go 


Bootland— ijoldlers'    Orphans 
Ind  osMal  ScbiKl  (da*  Kiwi) : 

Bnkbu 

Cobbl&g 

DranmakiaE 

Printing...";;!!;!!;!!!; 

fiUtlonarr  eDglaeers. . . 

Tailoring 

Wood  working 


Drpsmaklng  sad  millinery 


Pi  ttem  making 


Drawing 

Frwiuid  sketching.. 
Lectura  on  forminE, 
Ifrnpaiag.  and  wdd- 

■a'lfcinBtlosortrade 

phjTics ;: 

strength  and  charac- 
Iwormaterlato. 

Tlifar]'  ol  Bbop  practice 

Droning  pattenia ..... 

Lectures  on  designing. 

Leeturea  on  dressoiikk- 
Ing  and  ztiUUnvry. 

"  lu  di  of  materialH  and 
review   of  garment 

wtures  on    applied 
rrw  tailing, 


idlM' 


Pri'ndpleaol  electrical 

FreeJiand    Hketrhlng 
id  geomettieal  dla- 

I,«ture9  on  designing. 
Theory  of  Bhop  practice 
Free-hand  sketching.. 
Msking  and  readuig 
woekln)"  drawings. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B. — PUBLIC   SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Hours  per  week  gi^en  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year.                        Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

PnM> 
tlce. 

Total. 

Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

15 

4 
2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 

90 

8 
6 

8 

8 

• 

- 

• 

* 

• 

• 

■ 

1 

1 

8 

< 

1                  i 

• 

8 

1 

• 

% 

1 
f 

• 

s  Incidental. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTEIT 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


RHODE  iSLANi>— concluded. 

Providence  Evening  Tech- 
nical 8chQol{evening  school)— 
Concluded. 


Plumbing. 


Bilversmlthing. 


Steam  engineering. 


Providence— Technical  High 
School  {day  eooperatwe 
tehool):  * 


Machinists. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boys: 
Dap  ichooln- 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 

inp. 
Machinists  and  toolmaking. 
Pattern  making 


Weeks 

school 

Years 

was  in 

in 

opera- 

course. 

tion 

during 

year. 

1 

(») 

1 

(») 

1 

(«) 

4 

(») 

2 

50 

2 

50 

2 

50 

Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


20 


6 


32 


121 


Ck>ur8e  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


20 


Drainage  systems 

Hydraulics 

Lectures 

Mathematics  of  trade. 

Names  and  uses  of  tools 

Physics 

Pneumatics 

Reading  of  working 
plans. 

Sanitation  sketching. . 

Theory  of  practice 

'Drawing 

Lectures  on  designing, 
soldering,  enamel- 
ing, and  braslng. 

Mawematics  of  trade. . 

Theory  of  shop  practice 

Computations 

Drawing 

Lectures  on  action  and 
power  of  steam. 

Mathematics  of  trade. . 

Physics 


Current  events 

Physics 

Drawing 

EngUsh 

Mathematics 

American  history 

Chemistry 

Mechanism 

Industrial  history 

Commercial  business . , 

Electricity 

Bookkeeping  and  com- 
mercial geography.  • 


Shop  al)!:ebra. 

Shop  arithmetic 

Mecnanical  drawing  lo . 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  lectures 

Visits  to  establish- 
ment shops. 

Applied  mechanics 
and  materials  of  con- 
stniction. 

,Shop  trigonometry — 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


4 


4 


4 


it 


•20 
•20 
•300 
•10 
•25 
•24 


2d 
year. 


3h 
3* 

^ 

H 

3 

3 


•300 
•10 
•  25 
•24 

•20 


•20 


3d 
year. 


•5 
*5 


3| 


4th 
year. 


it 

3i 


II 


11 


I  Not  to  exceed  20;  1909-10  only  about  17. 

s  After  first  year  pupils  get  practice  work  in  shop  of  cooperating  establishment  where  employed;  seo 
note  >,  also  see  page  193. 

•  First  year,  40  weeks  In  school;  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  20  weeks  in  school,  with  alternate  weeks 
in  cooperating  shop. 

<  Average,  2  periods  one  week  and  3  periods  following  week,  of  40  minutes  each  period. 

*  Average,  7  periods  one  week  and  8  periods  following  week,  of  40  minutes  each  period. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.—PUBUC  8CHOOL8~€ontinued. 


Uouii  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 


First  year. 


Second  year» 


Third  year. 


Theory 

and 

other 

school- 
room 
work. 


16| 


Prac- 
Uoe. 


Total. 


«! 


118 


"36 


8 


8 


8 


^ 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


23i 


44 


Prac- 
tice. 


Total. 


(») 


"8 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prao- 
tioe. 


Total. 


m 


"36 


44 


23i 


(«) 


Fourth  year. 


Theory 
and 
other 

school- 
room 
work. 


Prac- 
tice. 


23J 


»i 


Total. 


(«) 


•23i 


•  Gi7en  incidentally.  .^  ,    ^ 

'  Shop  practice  in  school  and  confined  to  forging  and  carpentry  by  agreement  with  manufacturers. 

•  See  note  *. 

•  Per  year.  ,        ,      ,    ,  .       , 

» Carpentry  and  woodworking  pupils  take  architectural  Instead  ox  mechanical  drawing. 
u  Average. 
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Table  I.—TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTEE) 

B.>-PnBUC  8CK00LS— <:k>ncluded. 


Localtty,  name  and  kind  of 
Bcbool,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions taught. 


"WISCONSIN— concluded . 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boys— Con- 
cluded. 
Day  fcAooJ- Concluded. 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 


Evening  school-^ 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 

in£. 
Machinists  and  toolmaking. 
Pattern  making 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . . 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Girls  (day 
ichool) : 


Dressmaking', 
Millinery* 


Platteville— Wisconsin    State 
Mining  Trade   School  (dap 

school) : 


Mining. 


Years 

in 
course. 


(») 
(») 

(») 


(•) 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 

tloa 
during 

year. 


50 


30 

30 
30 


30 


50 
50 


38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


14 


24 

41 
17 


9 


*^ 


2Q 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  feeometry 

Shop  fectures 

Visits  to  establish- 
ment shops. 

Applied  mechanics 
and  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

Mechanical  drawing  *. . 

Shop  al^bra 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  lectures 

Shop  trigonometry 

'Mocnanical  drawing.. . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  wometry 

Shop  lecturos 


Applied   art    and 

design. 

Arithmetic 

Civics  and  industrial 

history. 

English 

Physical  training IJ 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


1300 
120 
UO 
150 
124 


2 


r  Advanced  arithmotic. . 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Physics.. % 

Plane  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry. . . 

Solid  geometry 

Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

General  geology 

Mechanics  of  materials. 

Metallurgy 

Mining  economics 

Mining  geology 

Mining  machinery 

Mining  methods 

Surveying 

Study  periods / 

Hygiene  and  first  aid 

to  injured. 
Mining  lectures 


»Ili 

(JO) 
(10) 


2d 

year. 


3d 
year. 


4th 

year. 


aia 

»3| 
•  2f 
•2} 

»H 

»2J 

l»3§ 
•2} 

"lli 
M0| 

(10) 


1  Per  year. 

*  Avcf.igf*. 

» Indefinite. 

*  Carnentrv  and  woodworking  pupils  take  architectural  instead  of  mechanical  drawing. 

*  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

*  Not  yet  determined. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  Bchookoom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Second  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

Theory 

Theory 

Theory 

and 

and 

and 

and 

other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

othe^ 
school- 

Prao- 
tioe. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prao* 
(ice. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

room 

room 

• 

room 

room 

work. 

work. 

work. 

work. 

tfi 

36 

44 

# 

2 

G 

8 

• 

\ 

• 

2 

6 

8 

I     '7i 

T24} 

'32 

• 

• 

1124 

10 

"40 

1123 

1 

17 

1 
1 

1 

1 

"40 

! 

• 

7  Not  including:  hours  given  to  cooking. 

•  First  half  of  year. 

•  Second  half  of  year. 

>o  Given  in  20  evening  lectures  of  1  hour  each  during  the  winter,  in  addition  to  time  shown  on  this  table, 
u  Not  including  time  given  to  evening  lectures  on  hygiene  and  first  aid  to  injured,  and  to  mining 
lectures  during  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE^-Continued. 

C— APPBENTIGESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

[In  apprenticeship  schools  pupils  get  practice  work  in  the  shops  of  employers.    In  day  schools  pupils  are 

excused  from  work  to  attend  classes.    See  page  145  et  seq.] 


IfOcallty,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


New  Jersey, 
N.    J.    (day 


Central  R.  R.  of 
Elixabethport, 
iehool): 

Blacksmithlng 

Boiler  making 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Chk»go  Great  Western  Rwy., 
Oelweln,  Iowa  (day  tehool): 

Blacksmithlng 

B  oUer  making 

Coach  carpentry 

Electrical  work 

UachlnJsts 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

Steam  fitting 

Tlnsmlthing 

Woodworking 

Upholstering 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,   (3 
k)calitle8  1— day  achooU): 

Blacksmithlng 

*  Boiler  making 

Car  building 

Machinists 


Painting. 
Tinsmiuiing. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  We9> 
tern  R.  R.  (school  Operated 
by  Y.M.C.  A.;  3  locaflUes*- 
datiKhooU): 

filacksmithtng 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaking 


Carpentry., 
lis  IS. 


Machini 

Molding 

Painting ^ 

Pattern  making 

Pipefltting 

Tinsmlthing 

Upholstering 

Erie  R.  R.  (5  localities  *~-day 
tchools): 

Blacksmithlng 

Boiler  making 

Car  building,  freight 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Molding 

Pattern  making 

Pipefltting 

Tinsmlthing 

Grand  Trunk  Rwy.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich,  (eventrig  school): 

Boliermaking 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Years 

in 
course. 


5 

4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
operar 

tion 
during 

year. 


40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


36 
36 
36 
36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils 


2\ 

4 

4 

1 
47 


41 
14 

3 

2 
54 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 


51 
12 

21 

741 

3 
3 


81 

37 

2 

1 

205 

15 

20 

5 

1 

3 

1 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Mechanical  drawing . . 
Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

Total  time 


{ 


Mechanical  drawing  or 
arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry. 


/Mechanical  drawing. 
\Shop  mathematics. . 


" 


Mechanical  drawing  * . 
Shop  mathematics  *. . 

Total  time  4 


/Mechanical  drawing. 
'  \Shop  arithmetic 


7\ 
37 
6 
2 
1 
181 
7 
9 
5 
7J 


21  /Mechanical  drawing. 
67f|\ShoparithmeUc..  .. 
iJl 


'1 


2 


I 


} 


} 


2d 
year. 


1 


1 


3d 
year. 


1} 


3 


4th 
year. 


I 


1 


3 


M 


>  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  164. 

•  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  163. 

•  Spelling,  reading,  and  letter  writing  given  Incidentally. 

•  Boys  are  also  required  to  do  3  hours  of  home  work. 

•  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  160. 

•  Pupils,  if  able,  are  permitted  to  complete  course  in  3  years,  and  many  do  so. 
f  fifth  year  for  machinists  is  same  as  fourth  year. 
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Tablk  I.— trades  and  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACl^ICE— Continued. 

C.-^APPBENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  zuune  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught 


New  York  Central  Lines,  (9  lo- 
calities 1 — dap  tehooU): 

Blacksmlthlng 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaking 

Car  building 


Electrical  work. 

Machinists 

Molding 

Fainting 

Plating. 


Upholstering. . 

Braas-smlthuig 

Copperanlthlng 

MUlhands  (machine  Wood- 

woikers) 

Pattern  making 

Pipe  fitting 

Tin  and  copper  smithing.. 
Tinsmlthlng. 


Years 

in 
course. 


Trade  not  reported (*) 


3 
3 

3 
S 
8 
8 
8 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Altoona, 
Pa.  (day  tckool): 

•  Blacnml  thing...  < 

Boiler  making , 

Car  building 

Electriod  repairing , 

Machinists , 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  nuUdng 

Pipe  fitting 

Plumbing 

ThismitlOng 


8 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opem- 

tlon 
during 

year. 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
46 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


42 
42 
42 
43 
42 
43 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


191 
79 

9 
16 

4 

15 

310 

4 
10 

1 

l\ 

1 

2 

10 

3 

1 

15 

78J 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
In  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  dcvotea  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject 


Mechanical  drawing*. . 
Shop  mathematics*. . . 


Total  time. 


31 
6 
7 
6 
170 
8 


Mechanical  drawing  *. 
Shop  mathemattes  *. . 


Total  time. 


First  0t>ap:« 

Aleebra 

AnthmeUc 

English 

Physioi 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Geometry 

Mechanism 

Mechanics 

(%emistry 

Machine  design  . . , 

Steam  practioe 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 


Total  time. 


Second  0onp:' 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Physios 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Mechanics 

Mechanism 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 

Chemistry 

Experimental  tests 

Machine  design  . . . 

Shop  management 

Steam  practice 


Total  time. 


Hours  POT  week. 


1st 
year. 


3 

1 


3 
1 


•  1 

•  1 

•  I 
•1 

2 


•1 

•1 
1 
2 


2d 
year. 


8 
1 


3 
1 


•I 
2 

•  1 

•  1 
•1 


1 
•1 
M 


8d 
year. 


8 
1 


3 
1 


•2 


•I 
M 
•2 
•1 
»1 


•  1 

i2 

•  2 
»1 

1 


4th 
year. 


8 
1 


1  For  localities  and  trades  taught  In  each  locality,  see  paces  149  and  150. 

*  In  several  shops  Incidental  Instruction  is  given  In  spelling  and  letter  writing,  and  in  some  shops  some 
home  study  is  required. 

*  Not  reported. 

*  For  boys  of  lower  educational  qualifications. 

*  For  second  half  of  year. 

*  For  first  half  of  year. 

'  For  boys  of  higher  educational  qualifications. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE—Continued. 

C— APPRENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and   kind   of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


Santa   Fe  System  (24  locali- 
ties 1 — dap  ichooU): 

Blacksmlthing 

Boiler  making 

Brass  finishing 

Coach  carpentry  and  cabi- 
net making. 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

TlnsmitUng  and  pipe  fitting 

Upholstering 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  ( evening  tehool): 

Blacksmitbing 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Coach  carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

SQvef  plating 

Steam  fitting 

Tinsmithing 

Upholstering 

CONNBCncUT. 

Bridgeport — Metal-trades  em- 
ployers (operated  by  Y.  M. 
C.  A.— day  school): 

Machinists 

Tool  making 


Stamford— Yale  &  Towne  Man 
ufacturing  Co.  (day  school) 

Chasing 

Electroplating 

Die  making 

Pattern  making 

Tool  making 


ILLINOIS. 

C!hIcago— International 
vester  Co.  (dap school): 
Machinists 


Har- 


Years 

in 
course. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


2 
2 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


52 
52 
52 
53 


52 

3 

52 

395 

52 

17 

52 

4 

52 

33 

62 

3 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  p'upUs 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


161 

53 

6 

37 


41 
3 
3 
2 
8 
4 
47 
3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2J 


Mechanical  drawing*. 
Shop  mathematics  *. . . 

Total  time 


>  < 


f  Arithmetic* 

Elementary  mechanics 
Mechanical  drawing. . 


251 

21J 


Total  time. 


n 

1 

3 

3 

45 


[Mechanical  drawing 
and  free  -  hand 
sketching. 

I  Shop  mathematics 

Total  time 


Trade  mathematics. . . 
Lectures  and  mechan* 

ical  drawing. 
Mechanics  and  theory 

of  shop  practice. 

Total  time 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


s2i 
»l| 


3 

3 
6 


2d 
year. 


'n 


n 


4i 


6 


3 
3 


3 
3 


6 


52        50  '  Shop  mathematics. 


3d 
year. 


m 


4th 

year. 


n\ 


3 
3 


6 


3 
3 


6 


1  For  localities  and  tradt»  aught  in  each  locality,  see  page  155. 

)  Snellin^,  business  letter  writing,  and  elements  of  mechanics  and  physics  are  taught  incidentally. 

*  Usual  time;  apportionment  of  time  is  varied  to  meet  needs  of  pupils. 

*  Not  required  oi  boys  who  had  fluished  eighth  grade  prior  to  becoming  apprentices;  they  may  devot« 
the  time  to  mechanics. 

*  School  year  consists  of  210  hours. 
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Tablb  I.- 


-TRADE8  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 


C.^APFmSHnCUHIP  SCHOOU-Oontinued. 


LocaUty.  name  and  kind  of 
BChoM,  and  tndca  taught. 


ILLINOIS— condaded. 

Chicago— Lakeside  Press,  Pre- 
appientlce  (day  school): 


Compositors.. 


Chicago— Lakeside  Press  {even- 
ing Bckool): 

Printing...... 


Chicago— Western  Electric  Co. 
{day  tchool): 


Pattern  maklnn:. 
Tool  making.... 


MASSACHVaSTTB. 

Boston— North  End  Union 
Schoolof  Printing  (day  school): 
Printing 

Ludk»w — Ludlow  IfanuJaeiur- 
ing  Co.  {dag  school): 


Yean 

in 
course. 


8 

a 


Occupations  In  manuCMV 
ture  of  jute  and  hemp 
vams>  twines,  and  web- 
bing, and  jute  bagging. 


*i 


52 


30 


4Sor44 
43  or  44 


00 


48 


^} 


50 


47 


15 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Hours  per  week. 


fiabject. 


Al^bra 

Applied  arithmetic... 

Bookkeeping 

Elementary     scienoe 

(physiography), 
English  (technical).. . 
Terainical  Instruction. 
Applied  arithmetic... 

Bookkeeping 

Plane  geometry 

Elementary    electrio- 

Ity. 

Physiography 

Elementary  mecban* 

ics. 


Total  time , 


Applied  drawing 

Applied  mathematics 

Total  time 


Applied  arithmetic.. 
Geometrical  drawing 

Algebra 

Plane  geometry 

If  echimlcal  drawing . 

Total  time 


Theory  of  trade  * 


90 


f  Arithmetic 

Geography — .. 

Drawing 

Engllah 

History 

Physics 

Algebra 

Mechanics 

Mill  arithmetic. 

Total  time 

1  Average. 

2  Average;  alternate  weeks  8f  and  10 J,  pupils  being  divided  Into  two  groups. 
»  Fifth  year  same  as  fourth  year. 

*  A  five  vears'  apprenticeship,  the  first  year  of  which  is  spent  in  this  school. 

^  Given  in  connection  with  practice  work,  which  covers  48  hours  per  week;  in  addition  fortnightly  lec- 
tures are  given  on  printing  and  allied  topics;  leaflets  on  printing  are  furnished  pupils. 

*  Course  not  yet  formulated. 

f  May  Wx&  both  studies  noted  ^  in  this  column  or  may  devote  double  time  to  either. 

*  In  addition  pupils  receive  4}  hours  of  manual  training. 
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Table  I.- 


-TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 


C— APPSENTICSSHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and   kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

Quincy— Fore  River  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  {day  9ehool): 

Blacksmfthing 

Coppersmlthing 

Electrical  work 

Joinery 

Machinists 

Uachlnists,  outside 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing  and  steam  fitting 

Sheet-metal  working 

Ship  fitters 

Shipwrighting 


Chipping  and  c&lking. 


West  Lynn— Oeneral  Electric 
Co.  {dajf  achool): 


Instrument  making. 

Machinists 

Tool  and  die  making 


Years 

hi 
course. 


8 
3 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 


42 
42 
42 


Num* 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


7 
5 
7 

33 
63 
9 
4 
8 
6 
2 


6 


•2101 


Course  of  study*  exclasive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Free-hand  drawing.. 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Mechanics 

Practical  arithmetic. 
Practical  geometry. . 
Strength  of  materials 
Lectures  on  difficult 

^ints  arising  in  shop 

work. 


Total  time. 


Free-hand  drawing... 
Mechanical  drawing.. 

Mechanics 

Practical  arithmetic 
Practical  geometry. . . 
Strength  of  materials. 
Lectures  on  difficult 

points  arising  in  shop 

work. 

Total  time 


'Algebra  and  arithmetic 

English.... 

Free-hand  arawing 

Geometry 

Materials  of  construo- 
Uon. 

Shop  talks 

Mecnanioal  drawing. . . 

Mechanics 

Power  transmission . . . 

Trigonometry 

Electricity 

Jigs  and  fixtures 

Machine  parts 

Strength  of  materials. . 


Total  time: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term. . 


Hours  pet  week. 


1st 
year. 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


71 


2d 
year. 


«1 
2 
»3 
•4 
Mi 


n 

6 
6 


3d 
year. 


4tti 
year. 


4 


•1 


•2 
M 
»3 
»4 


8 
8 
3 


1  Each  pupil  takes  two  subjects  in  one  week,  covering  all  subjects  during  year. 

*  IncludiiLg  machinists,  tool  and  die  making,  pattern  making,  molding,  and  steam  fitting. 

>  Includea  with  instrument  making. 

*  For  first  and  second  terms,  28  wedcs. 
»  For  first  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  third  term,  14  weeks. 

»  For  second  term,  14  weeks. 

>  For  second  and  third  terms,  28  weeks. 
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Tablb  I ^TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 

SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

C— APPBXHTICX8HIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


MAsaACEUSETTS— ooncloded. 

West  Lynn— Oeneral  Electric 
Co.  (day  «rtool>— Concluded. 


Molding  (brass,  Iron,  and 

steel). 
Steam  fitting 


Pattern  making. 


Testing, 


inCRIGAN. 

Detrolt-CadiUac    Motor    Car 
Co.  {dttftekool): 

Machlnbts 


Yean 

in 
course. 


If 
li 


n 


21 


Weeks 

school 
in 


ope] 
tion 

during 
year. 


42 

42 


42 


42 


52 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


0)1 


(0 


(J) 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  praetloe,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
eadi  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


75 


Algebra  and  arithmetic 

IgngHuh 

Free-hand  drawing . . . 
Materials  of  oonrtruo- 
tton. 

Mensuration 

Shop  talks 

Mechanical  drawing . .  - 

Total  time: 

First  term... 
Second  tenn. 
Third  term.. 

Algebra  and  arithmeUc 

English 

Free-hand  drawing... 

Oeometry 

Materials  of  construc- 
tion. 

Shop  talks 

Mechanics 

Power  transmiflslon . . . 

Trigonometry 

Mechanical  drawing . . . 


Total  time: 
First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term.. 


Algebra 

Chemistry 

Descripttve  geometry. . 
Elements  or  physlCB. . . 

Trigonometry 

Mechanics 

H  ydraulies 

Mechanism 

D  jmamlcs  of  machines. 
Steam  engine  design . . . 
Strength  of  matenals. . 

Thermodynamics 

Valve  gears 


Total  Ume: 

First  term... 
Second  term. 
Third  term. . 


i Free-hand  sketching. 
Plan  reading 
Shop  arithmetic 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


•1 


J? 


»i 


»3 

«3 
•3 


12 

6 


1 


97615*— 11- 


Al 


1  Included  with  instrument  making. 
>  For  first  and  second  terms,  28  weeks. 

*  For  first  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  third  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  second  term,  14  weeks. 

*  For  second  and  third  terms,  28  weeks. 
'  Not  reported. 


2d 
year. 


>S 


3 
3 


II 

•8 
«4 


? 

6 


«3 

•3 
•3 


3 
9 
6 


3d 
year. 


4th 


•1 


M 


4 

6 


•3 
•3 

<3 

Mi 

•3 


?l 
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Tablb  i.— trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to 

SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 
C.-~APPSENTX0B8HIP  SCHOOLS—Continued. 


Locality,  name  and   kind  of 
school,  and  tndes  taught. 


NKir  YOBK. 

Dunkirk— American   Locomo- 
tive Co.  (everUng  tehool): 

Biacknnlthlng 

Boiler  making 

Brass  flntehing 

Carpentry -. 

Core  making 

Electrical  work.. 

Machinists 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 


Pipe  fitting, 
oakli] 


Tank  making 

Tin  and  copper  smithing. . . 
New   York— R.    Hoe   de   Co: 
{evening  tehool)i 

Carpentry  and  mlllwrlght- 
Ing. 

Machinists 

Molding  and  general  found- 
ry work. 

Pattern  making 

Saw  making 


Schenectady— General  Electric 
Co.  (d(w  eekool): 

Blacksmithlng 

Machinists 

Molding  (iron  and  brass) . . . 

Pattern  making 

Tlnsmithlng 

Solvay— Solvay  Process  Co. 
(dajf  school): 

General  mechanics,  includ- 
ing elements  of  the  fol- 
lowing trades:  Black- 
smithing,  carpentry,  ma- 
chinists, plumbing,steam 
fitting,  and  sheet  metal 
working. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

East  Pittsburg— Wesiinghouse 
Electric  6c  Manufacturing  Co. 
{day  school): 

Armature  winding 

Electrical  machinists 

Machinists 

Pattern  making ^ 


Philadelphia^GeorKe  V.  Cres- 
son  Co.  (day  tehooT): 

Machinists 

Molding  (iron) 

Mtllwrighting 

Pattern  making 


Years 

in 
course. 


} 


3i 


4 

4 
4 
4 


a 

2 
2 
3 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


34 

34 
34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
34 

34 
34 
34 
34 
34 


34 

34 
34 

34 
34 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


52 


52 
52 
52 
52 


30 
30 
30 
30 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


>  Course  not  yet  formulated. 


t 


41 
12 

2 

4 

5 

5 
45 

I 
1 

10 
2 
2 
2 


3 

214 
5 

10 
4 


Subject, 


/Shop  drawing 

(Shop  mathematics. 


Hours  per  week. 


ist 
year. 


2d 
year. 


::} 


3 

247 

55 

28 

3 


/Arithmetic. 
\Engllsh.... 

Geometry. . 

Mechanics. 


}^i 


Drawing 

Drawing,  mechanical 
and  free  hand. 


0) 


2| 


Total  time I      4i      4}        4^ 


Shop  drawing 

Shop  mathematics. 

Total  time.. 


30 


51 
30 
170 
15 


Free-hand  drawing 

Mathematics 

Mechanics  and  equii>- 

ment. 
Preparation  of  report . . 
Strength  of  materials. . 


it 


3i 


6 
6 
6 

6 
6 


Jl 


3i 


Total  time =30 


Mechanical  drawing. 
Shop  problems 


Total  time. 


221 
7 
1 
7 


f  Arithmetic 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 


1 


Total  time. 


2 
2 


6 
6 
6 

6 
6 


>30 


2 
2 


2 
4 


6 


2 
4 


6 


3d 
year. 


(0 


31 


lA      lA 


U 
2i 


31 


0) 


i» 


4th 
year. 


0) 


2| 


2i 


a 


3^ 


0) 


(0 


>  Alternate  weeks. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Concluded. 

C.^APFEBNTICXSHIP  fiCHO 01.8— Concluded.^ 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


rcMN9TLTA]rxA>-oonoluded. 

WilnMfdlng— W  0  a  t !  n  ghonse 
Air  Biake  Ck>.  (school  op- 
erated by  Y.  M.  C.  A.—daf 
tchool): 


Machinists 

Pattern  maldng. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence— Brown  &  Shaipe 
Manufacturing  Co.(aay 
tchool): 


Blacksmithing. 


Machinists 

Pattern  makixig. 


Years 

In 
course. 


Weeks 
aohool 
was  in 
opera- 
tion 
during 
year. 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


4 
4 


4 
4 


40 
40 


44 


44 

44 


Course  of  study,  fizdusiTO  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  tfubjeot  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


23 
2 


;} 


110\ 


r  Advanced  arithmetic. 

Algebra 

Business  English 

Mechanical  drawing.. . 

Shop  mathamatics 

Physics 

Oeometry , 

Trigonometry , 

Analytical  geometry . . 
Analytical  mechanics . 

Calculus , 

RIeotrlcal  engineering , 


Total  ttma. 


Algebraic  formula 

Oeometry 

Making  and  reading 
workmg  drawings. 

Physics 

Theory  of  shop  practice 

Trigonometry 

Algebraic  formula. 

Ciemnetry 

Making  and  reading 


WiM-kIng  drawings. 

Physics 

Theory  of  shop  i»acttoe 
Trigmometry 


Hours  per  week. 


Ist 


»7 


2 


•  2 


2d 
year. 


% 


n 


3d 
year. 


•7« 


2 


4th 
year. 


H 


■t: 


6W 


>  Not  induding  time  ooeupied  en  route  to  and  from  classes. 


TABLE  IL— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE. 

The  first  column  gives  locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and  trade 
or  vocation  taught  by  teacher.  The  various  types  and  classes  of 
schools  are  defined  and  described  in  Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows  the  experience  the  teacher  of  practice 
has  had  in  the  actual  commercial  practice  of  the  trade.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  in  a  closely  allied  trade  are  also  given  credit 
for  it  as  if  in  the  trade  named.  For  instance,  a  blacksmith,  if  he 
had  also  learned  the  machinist's  trade  and  worked  at  it,  has  been 
given  credit  for  such  trade  practice  in  stating  the  length  of  his 
experience. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED 

B.^FUBUC  SCHOOLS— 0>ncluded. 


Localttv,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  or  voca- 
tions tau^t. 


'WiscoKsiN— concluded . 

MQwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boy»— Con- 
cluded. 
Dap  school — Concluded. 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting 


Evening  school^ 


Carpentry  and  woodwork- 
ing. 
Machinists  and  toolmaking. 
Pattern  making 


Plumbing  and  gas  fitting . . 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Girls  {day 
school) : 


Dressmaking*. 
MUllnery* 


Platte  ville— Wisconsin  State 
Mining  Trade  School  {dap 
school) : 


Mining. 


Years 

in 
course. 


(») 


(•) 


(•) 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opera- 

Uoa 
during 

year. 


50 


30 

30 
30 


30 


50 
50 


38 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


Course  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


14 


24 

41 
17 


0 


S} 


23 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  geometry 

Shop  fectures 

Visits  to  establish- 
ment shops. 

Applied  mechanics 
and  materials  of  con- 
struction. 

Mechanical  drawing  *. . 

Shop  al^bra 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  Reometry 

Shop  tecturos 

Shop  trigonometry 

Mechanical  drawing. . . 

Shop  arithmetic 

Shop  leometry 

Shop  lectures 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Applied   art    and 

design. 

Arithmetic 

Civics  and  industrial 

history. 

English 

Physical  training U 


1300 
120 
UO 
150 
t24 


t 


f  Advanced  arithmetic. . 

Algebra 

Chemistry 

Physics..^ 

Plane  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry. . . 

Solid  geometry 

Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 

General  geology 

Mechanics  of  materials. 

Metallurgy 

Mining  economics 

Mining  geology 

Mining  machinery 

Mining  methods 

Surveying 

Study  periods jJVJJ 

Hygiene  and  first  aid  I  (>o) 

to  injured. 
Mining  lectures '  (") 


2d 

year. 


»3! 
•  2} 
•2| 

•H 

/•Iji 
•11?, 

•10* 

(10) 


3d 
year. 


4th 

year. 


'  Per  year. 

*  Average. 

*  Indcflnite. 

«  Carpentrv  and  woodworking  pupils  take  architectural  instead  of  mechanical  drawing. 

*  Cooking  taken  concurrently. 

*  Not  yet  determined. 
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TO  SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC   8CHOOL8--Concluded. 


Hours  per  week  given  to  theory  and  other  achoolroom  work  and  to  practice. 

First  year. 

Becond  year. 

Third  year. 

Fourth  year. 

Theory 

Theory 

Theory              | 

Theory 

and 

and 

and 

and 

other 
school- 

Prac- 
tice. 

Total. 

othef 
school- 

Prao. 
Uoe. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Prao- 
Uce. 

Total. 

other 
school- 

Pra<v 
tice. 

TotaL 

room 

room 

. 

room 

room 

work. 

work. 

work. 

work. 

<S 

36 

44 

# 

2 

G 

8 

• 

\ 

2 

6 

8 

'71 
1124 

12AI 

'32 

• 

• 

10 

i>  40 

1123 

17 

1140 

• 

1 

• 

7  Not  including  hours  given  to  cooking. 
•  First  half  of  year. 
»  Second  half  of  year. 

10  Given  in  20  evening  lectnres  of  1  hour  each  during  the  winter,  in  addition  to  time  shown  on  this  table. 
"  Not  including  time  given  to  evening  lectures  on  hygiene  and  fiist  aid  to  injured,  and  to  mining 
lectures  during  year. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  C0MMIS8I0NEB  OF  LABOB. 


Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACTICE^Continued. 

C— APPBENTICESHIP  SCHOOLS. 

[In  apprenticeship  schools  pupils  get  practice  work  In  the  shopi  of  employers.    In  day  schools  pupils  are 

excused  from  work  to  attend  classes.   Bee  page  145  et  seq.j 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey, 
EUcabethport,  N.  J.  (day 
fchool): 

Blacksmithlng 

B  oUer  making 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  "laUng 

Chicago  Great  Western  Rwy., 
Oelwein,  Iowa  {.daff  tchool): 

Blacksmithlng 

B(^er  making 

Coach  carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

Steam  fitting 

Tinsmithing 

Woodworking 

Upholstering 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.,  (3 
localities  i-Hiay  aehooU): 

Blacksmithlng 

*  Boiler  making 

Car  building 

Machinists 


Palntinc 

imithing. 


Tinsmil 
Ddaware,  Lackawanna  &  Wes- 
tern R.  R.  (school  Operated 
by  Y.M.C.A.;  3 localities ><- 
davKhooU): 

Plft<*k«ini  thing 

Boiler  making 

Cabinetmaklng 


Carpentry, 
sts. 


Machinist 

Molding 

Painting 

Pattern  making 

PIpefltting 

Tinsmithing 

Upholstering 

Erie  R.  R.  (5  locaUties  ^—day 
ichoouy. 

Blacksmithlng 

Boiler  making 

C:ar  building,  freight 

Carpen  try 

Electiical  work 

Maclilnists 

Molding 

Pattern  making 

PIpefltting 

Tinsmithing 

Grand  Trunk  Rwy.,  Battle 
Creek.  Mich,  (^evening  school): 

Boiler  making 

Electrical  work 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 


Years 

in 
course. 


5 
4 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 
opent- 

tion 
during 

year. 


40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 
40  to  42 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


36 
36 
36 
36 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils 


21 

4 

4 

1 
47 


41 
14 

3 

2 
54 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 


51 
12 

2 
74 

3 


Ckiurse  of  study,  exclusive  of  practice,  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  vocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  in  each  year. 


Subject. 


Hours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


Mechanical  drawing. . . 
Elementary  mechan- 
ics. 


Total  time. 


I 


Mechanical  drawing  or 
arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry. 


81 

37 

2 

1 

205 

15 

20 

5 

1 

3 

IJ 


7 
37 
6 
2 
1 
181 
7 
9 
5 
7, 


/Mechanical  drawing. 
\Shop  matiiematics. . 


Pechanlcal  drawing  > . 
lop  mathematics  *. . 


Total  time  4.. 


fMechanlcal  drawing. 
\Shop  arithmetic 


11 

21 /Mechanical  drawing. 
07 1 1  \Shop  arithmetic.  .. 
IJ 


'1 


1 


} 


} 


2d 
year. 


1 


1 


3d 
year. 


li 


21 
1 


3 


4th 
year. 


1 


1 


»4 


>  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  164. 
s  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  163. 

•  Spelling,  reading,  and  letter  writing  given  incidentally. 

•  ^ys  are  also  required  to  do  3  hours  of  home  work. 

•  For  localities  and  trades  taught  in  each  locality,  see  page  160. 

■  Pupils,  if  able,  are  permitted  to  complete  course  in  3  years,  and  many  do  so. 
'  Fifm  year  for  macnintots  Is  same  as  fourth  year. 
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Table  I.— TRADES  AND  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  AND  TIME  DEVOTED  TO 
SCHOOLROOM  WORK  AND  TO  PRACl^ICE— Continued. 

C— APPBENTICSSHIP  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of 
school,  and  trades  taught. 


New  York  Central  Lines,  (9  lo- 
calities >— dav  9chools): 

Blacksmitnlng 

Boiler  msJcing 

Cablnetmaking 

Car  building 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

ICachlnists 

Holding 

Paintii^ 

Plating 

Upholstering 

Brass-smithing 

Coppeismithing 

Hlirhands  (machine  wood- 
workers)  

Pattern  making 

Pipe  fitting 

Tin  and  copper  smithing.. . 

Tinsmithing 

Trade  not  reported 


Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Altoona» 
Pa.  (ddff  tckool): 

.Blacksml  thing... « , 

Boiler  making , 

CarbuUdlng 

Electrical  repairing 

Machinists 

Molding 

Painting , 

Pattern  miUcing , 

Pipe  fitting 

Plumbing 

Tinsmitiung 


Years 

in 
course. 


O 


3 
3 

3 
8 
3 
3 
3 


8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Weeks 
school 
was  in 

oi 


ion 
during 
year. 


48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 


42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 
42 


Num- 
ber 
of 
pu- 
pils. 


19^ 

79 
9 

16 
4 

15 

310 

4 

10 
1 
2 

r 
1 

2 

10 

3 

1 

15 
78J 


Course  of  study,  ezcluslye  of  practlcep  for  pupils 
in  each  trade  or  yocation,  and  time  devoted  to 
each  subject  In  each  year. 


Subject. 


Mechanical  drawing^. 
Shop  mathematics".. 

Total  time 


Mechanical  drawing  *. 
Shop  mathematips  >. . 

Total  time 


31 
6 
7 
6 
170 
8 
1 
7 
6 
1 
4 


First  group:* 

Algebra 

Arithmetic 

English 

Physios 

Mechanical  draw- 
ing. 

Geometry 

Mechanism 

Mechanics 

Chemistry 

Machine  design ... 

Steam  Dractioe 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 


Total  time. 


Second  0onp:T 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Physics 

Mechanical  draw- 

in£. 
Mechanics 


Mechanism 

Strength  of  mate- 
rials. 

Chemistry 

Experimental  tests 
Machine  design  ... 
Shop  management 
Steam  practice .... 


Total  time. 


Ilours  per  week. 


1st 
year. 


8 
1 


3 
1 


»1 

•  I 

•  1 
•1 

2 


•  1 

M 

1 

2 


2d 
year. 


3 
1 


3 

1 


2 

•  1 
•1 
•1 


1 
•1 
•1 


3d 
year. 


3 
1 


3 
1 


•2 


•1 
•1 
»2 
»1 
•1 


•1 
•2 
•  2 
•1 
1 


4th 
year. 


3 
1 


1  For  localities  and  trades  taught  In  each  locality,  see  pages  149  and  150. 

<  In  seyerol  shops  incidental  Instruotlon  is  glyen  In  flpelBng  and  letter  writing,  and  in  some  shops  some 
home  study  is  required. 

*  Not  reported, 

*  For  boys  of  lower  educational  qualifications. 

*  For  second  half  of  year. 

*  For  first  half  of  year. 

'  For  boys  of  higher  educational  qualifications. 
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REPORT  OF  THS  COMMISSION^t  OF  UkBOR. 


Ta«lb  II.— qualifications  of  teachers  of  FRACTIOE-^oiitmued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Contiliued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


NEW  YORK— continued. 

New  York— Henrietta  Trade  School  {Ne- 
gro—tvenina  »ehool ) : 

Janitorial  work 

MiUinery 

New  York— Italian  Evening  Trade  School 
{evening  school): 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 

Power  sewing  machine  operating 

Sign  painting 

Printing 

New  York— New  York  Trade  School  {dag 
and  evening  §du)oU):  * 

Blacksmithing  * 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 

Cornice  and  skylight  work 

Do 

Electrical  work 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Painting,  house  and  fresco 

Do 

Painting,  sign 

Do 

Plastering  « 

Pattern  making  * 

Do» 

Plumbing 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Printing 

Do 

Steam  and  hot-water  fitting 

Do 

New  York— Pascal  Institute  (day  school): 
Dressmaking 

Do 

Plain  sewing 


Sewing 

New  York— Preparatory 
{evening  school): 

Carpentry 

Dressmaking 


Trade  School 


MiUinery 

Do 

Plumbing 

New  York— St.  George's  Evening  Trade 
School  {evening  school): 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work  (inside  wiring) 

Sheet^metal  working 


Experienoe  of 
teacher— 


In  com- 
mercial 
practioe 

of 
trade. 


0) 
(*) 


12  yean. 

2  years., 

3  years., 


12  years. 


20  years 
25  years 
15  years 
30  years 
15  years 
23  years. 
25  years. 

17  years. 

14  years 
8  years. 
52  years 

15  years 
10  years 
40  years 
SOj^ears 
20  years 
10  years 
40  years 

18  years 
28years 

25  years 
30  years 
43  years 

16  years 
20  years 
10  years 


(») 


2  years. 


20  years. 
12  years. 

3  years.. 
7  years.. 
14  years. 


35  years. 
15  years. 
18  years. 


In  teach- 

practioe 

trade. 


lyear. 
...do... 


lyear. 

(0 


lyear. 


2  years.. 

9  years.. 
12  years. 
Idjrears. 
8  years.. 
15  years. 
8  years.. 
7  years.. 

2  years.. 
5years.. 
22  years. 

6  years.. 

3  years.. 

18  years. 

10  years. 

10  years. 

7  years.. 
17  years. 

11  vears. 
...do 

6  years.. 

19  years. 
5  years.. 

12  years. 
10  years. 
12  years. 
2  years.. 


11  years. 
1  year... 
10  years. 

10  years. 


(0 

(0 
(0 
(») 


5  years . . 
4  years.. 
13  years. 


Took  3-year  course  in  elementary  archi- 
tectural work  at  Cooper  Union;  2-y6ar 
course  in  sheet-metal  work  at  New 
York  Trade  School. 

>  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

s  Not  all  of  the  teachers  of  the  day  school  and  of  the  evening  school  were  reported  separately. 

s  Teaches  in  evening  school. 


Remarks. 


Graduate  of  New  York  Trade  SchooL 

Do. 
Do. 


Took  2-year  course  in  art  school. 


Graduate  of  Pascal  Institute. 

Took  course  in  plain  sewing  and  millinery 

at  Pratt  Institute. 
Graduate  of  Pascal  Institute. 


Took  1-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Teachers'  CoUege,Columbia  University. 
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Table  H.^QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEAGHEBS  OF  PRACTICE— Oontiniied. 

▲.— PHXLAIITHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Continued: 


Locality,  name  aod  Und  of  school,  -luid 
trade  or  vocation  taugiit  by  teaolier. 


NEW  YORK— coDOladed. 

Rochester—Mechanics'    Institute   of 
Rochester  {day  and  evefUn§  tehoolt): 

Cabinetniaking  * 

Dressmaking* , 

Do.« 


Do.» 

Electrical  worki, 


llachinistsi. 
Millinery  ^. 


Do.«. 


Pattern  m*Hng  s. 
Tool  making! 


omo. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Blitchen  Garden  As- 
sociation and  Trade  School  for  Girls 
(^•cAool): 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 


Cincinnati— Ohio    Mechanics'  Institute 
(evening  tchool): 
Carpentry,  foundry  work,  and  pat> 
tern  making. 

Machinists 

Stattonary  engineers 


PENNSTLYAinA. 

Lancaster— Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial 
School  of  Pennsylvania  (dap  ichool): 
Bricklaying 


Machinists 

Pattern  making  and  carpentry . 


Philadelphia— Berean  Manual  Training 
and  Industrial  School  (Negro— 4a|r  ana 
evening  tehooU): 
Carpentry* 


Do.» 

Dressmaking*. 


Electrical  work* 

MUUnery* 

Power  machine  operating  * . 
Sewing  and  dressmaking  * . 


Tailoring  * 

Philadelphia- Drexel  Institute  of  Art, 
Sdence,  and  Industry  (doy  and  evening 
tdiools): 
Dressmaking  1 


Bxperieneeof 
teacher-"- 


In  com- 
mercial 
practfoe 

of 
trade. 


17  years. 
10 


1}  years. 
4years.. 
12  years. 


2  years.. 

13  years. 
17  years. 


8 


19 


13  years. 
7  years.. 


9years., 

15  years. 
7J 


In  teach- 
ing 
practice 

of 
trade. 


2  years.. 
13  years. 
4  years.. 

8  years., 

(«) 

1  year. . 

4  years.. 

5  years.. 

lyear.. 
4  yean., 


12  years, 
(•) 


10 


8  years., 
1 


...do. 
,..do. 


27  yean.  16  yean 


10  yean. 

3  yean.. 
25  yean. 

Oyean.. 

20  yean. 


Do.». 
Forging*. 


2  yean.. 

28  yean. 

1  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
*  Teaches  in  evening  school. 


2  yean.. 

7  yean.. 

J  year... 

8  yean.. 

(») 
8  yean.. 

3  yean.. 


15  yean. 

17  yeua. 

18  yean. 


Remarks. 


Took  18-monUis  course  in  domestic  arts 
at  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester. 

Took  1-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at  Me- 
chanks'  Institute  of  Rochester. 

Took  5-year  course  in  electricity  at  Le- 
high Univenity. 

Took  2-year  course  indomestio  arts  at  Me> 
chanics'  Institute  of  Rochester. 

Took  1-year  course  in  millinery  at  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  Rochester. 


Superintendent  of  this  school  for  12  years. 
Taueht  apprentfoes  in  wholesale  estab- 
lishments. 


B.  S.  degree,  Purdue  University. 


Took  4-year  course  in  bricklaying  at  Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades. 

Took  4-year  course  in  pattern  making  and 
carpentry  at  Williamson  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades. 


Received  mechanical  training  at  Oirard 
College. 

Took  4-year  course  in  general  dressmak- 
ing at  Drexel  Institute. 


Took  2>year  evening  coniso  in  dressmak- 
ing at  Drexel  Institute. 


Took  l^year  course  in  dressmaking  at 

Drexel  Institute. 
Took  1-year  coune  in  dressmaking  at 

Pntt  Institute. 

*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teadies  in  day  school. 
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BEFOBT  OF  THE  GOMMISSIOKSB  OF  LASOB. 


Table  ;II.— QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued, 

'    A.— FUlLANTUJtOFIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teactier. 


PENKSTLTAKU— continued. 

Fhlladelphia^Drexel  Inltitute  of  Art, 
Bcience,  and  Industry  {day  and  evening 
seftoo/«>— Concluded. 

Machinistai 

Hacblne  construction  & 


MlUineryi. 


Do  J 


MlUlnerys 

Pattern  making  > 


Sewing  and  drwrnalrtngt. 
Do.» 


Experience  of 


Inoom- 
mercial 
practice 

trade. 


12  years 


15  years. 


Sewing  and  dressmaking  and  milli- 
nery." 


Sewing  and  shirtwaist  making 


PhiladelphiA— Oirard  CoUege  (day  tekool): 

Blacksmlthlng 

Carpentry 

Electrical  work 

Molding  and  core  making 

Do 

Machinists 

Pattern  making 

Plumbing 

Philadelphia— Hebrew  Education  Society 
(.evening  school): 

Cigar  making 

Dressmaking 

Garment  cutting 

Millinery 

Plumbing 

Power  sevrlng  machine  operating 

Sheet^metal  working 

Philadelphia— Spring   Garden   Institute 
(dap  ickool): 

£lectrkal  work 


Ho. 


Phlladekpiiia— Temple    University    (day 
and  evening  scnoolt): 
Dressmaking 


Do. 


MllUnery. 


Piltsbtirg    (Allegheny)— Avery    Collie 
Training  School  (Negro— day  ndtool): 
Dressmaking 


Do... 
ICUlhiery. 

Tailoring. 


13  years. 
20  years. 


10 

15  years. 
10  years. 

16  years. 
38  years. 
18  years. 


20  years. 


20  years. 

7  years.. 
35  years. 
4  years.. 

8  years.. 


11  years. 
9  years.. 


Inteach- 

practloe 

of 
trade. 


ReoiarkB. 


tr 


16  yeais .   Author  of "  Machine  Shop  Practice.' 
5  yeare.  ,> 
10  years. 

8  years.  .•  Took  3-year  course  In  mlUlnery  at  Drexel 

I      Institute. 

...do I 

18  years.   Author  of  manual  on  Joinery,  turning, 

I      pattern  work,  and  eloyd. 

17  years.   Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute. 

1  year...        Da 


19  years. 
1  year... 


10(  years 

15  years. 
25  years. 
4  years.. 
8  yean.. 
17  years. 

16  years. 
10  years. 


8  years.. 
11  years. 

5  years. . 

6  years. . 
8  years. . 
.7  years.. 
4  years.. 


12  years, 

10  years. 


6  years. .  27  years. 


2  years.. 


17  years. 


3  years. 


(«) 


3  years., 

12  years, 
lyear... 


9  years. 


Took  1-year  course  in  domestle  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute;  author  of  book,  "Leo- 
sons  In  Hand  and  Machine  Sewmg." 

Took  2-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute. 


Author  of  "Electrical  Diagrams,  etc." 


Took  2*year  oonfse  In  electrical  work  at 

Spring  Garden  Institute. 


Took  2-year  course  at  tailoring  aoademv 
and  1  year  at  dress-cutting  school: 
superintendent  of  dressmaking  school 
at  wanamaker  Institute  for  13  years. 

Took  2-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Drexel  Institute,  2-year  couraa  In  fit- 
ting and  tailoring  in  a  private  school, 
ana  2  years  In  drafting  and  cutting  at 
dressmaking  school. 

Took  2-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute. 


Took  tailoring  1  year  at  Avery  CoUege 
Training  School. 

Took  2-year  course  in  millinery  at  Carne- 
gie Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morri- 
son Carnegie  School. 

Took  5-year  course  In  tailoring  school  in 
Paris.  France. 


1  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  I/cngth  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  U QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHIUarTHBOFIC  8CHOOLS-€ontinued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


PENNSYLVANIA— concluded. 

FittsbniK— Carnegie  Technical  Schools: 
Margaret    liornaon    Carnegie    School 
(evening  aekool): 

I>resnnaking 

Do 


Do 

Millinery 

Do 

Sewing 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical  School: 
School  of  Applied  Industries  *  (day  and 
evening  vekomv): 

iiricklaying  * 

Do» 

Electrical  wiring  * 


Do.» 

Forging* 

Foundry  work  >. 
Machinists  « 


Do.» 

Painting  and  graining  < 

Pattern  making  * 

Do.« 

Plumbing  « 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Sheet-metal  working  < 

Do.« 

Stationary  engineers  * 

Williamson     School— Williamson 
School    of    Mechanical    Trades 
tchooiy. 

Bricklaying 

Carpentry 


In  com- 
mercial 
practice 

of 
trade. 


15  years. 
4  years.. 

14  years. 
9  years.. 
17  years. 


Free 
idat 


Stationary  engineers. 


Machinists 

Do 

Pattern  making .. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Provldenc e— Watchman    Industrial 
School  ( ^em— evening  tchool) : 

DrMsmaklng 

Printing 

Providence— Rhode  *  Island    School    of 
Design  (evening  school): 

Jewelry  making 

Loom  fixing 

Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Pattern  making 
Silversmithlng.. 


20  years. 

18  years. 
13  years. 

18)  years 
13  years. 
17  years. 
13  jrears. 

17|  years 

20  years. 
7  years. 

19  years 
38  years 
31  years 
27  years. 

21  years. 
40  years 
li  years 


19  years. 
9|  years. 


In  teach- 
ing 
practloe 

of 
trade. 


8  years. 
(0 

4  years. 
7  years. 
4  years. 
.  .do . . . 


5  years.. 

1  year... 
. . .do . . . . 

A  3rear8. . 

3  years., 
...do. . .. 
...do. . .. 

2  years.. 

4  years.. 
4  years.. 

6  years.. 
20  years. 
1  year. . . 

4  years.. 

5  years.. 

3  years.. 
...do. . . 


li 

8|  years. 

4  years.. 


25  vears. 


30  years. 
17i  years 
16  years. 
18|^  years 

15  years. 
(') 

22  years. 

16  years. 
23}  years 


18  years 
2|  years 


12  years. 

iyear... 

0) 
0) 


Remarks. 


Iyear. 
...do.. 


7  years. 
...do.... 

5  years. 

6  years. 
4  years. 

0) 


5  years. 
4  years. 
3  years. 


1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

s  Formerly  School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 


Took  2  years  In  normal  domestic  arts  at 

Drexol  Institute. 
Took  1-year  course  at  dress-cutting  scbooL 


Took  1-year  course  at  private  electrical 
school. 


Took   11  years  at   Carnegie   Technical 
Schools:  School  of  AH^Ued  Industries. 


Foreman  carpenter  6  months.    Took  3- 

year  course  in  carpentry  at  Williamson 

free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades. 
Took  3-year  course  in  engineering  at  Wll* 

ilamson   Free  School  of  Mechanical 

Trades 
Learned  trade  at  Williamson  Free  School 

of  Mechanical  Trades. 
Author  of "  Shop  Talks  on  Machine  Shop 

Practice." 
Took  full  course  in  patti^m  making  at 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical 

Trades. 


Had  6  years'  experience  as  superintend- 
ent  and  manager  of  a  machine  shop. 


*  Teaches  In  eveniog  school. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Table  II.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIO  SCHOOLS—^oncluded. 


Looallty,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

MaresTille— MayesvlUe    Industrial    and 
£ducatlonal     Institute     (Negro— ifay 
8chool): 
Blacksmlthlng,  wheelwrlghtlng,  and 

horseshoeing. 
Carpentry 


Bricklaying,  stonemasonry. 

Dressmaking 

Tailoring. 


Orangeburg— Claflln  University  (Negro— 
dttti  school): 
Blacksmlthing 


Oablne 
Do 
Dressmaking 

Painting 

Printing 


ng- 


Sewing  and  millinery. 
Tailoring 


Wheehnrtghtlng 

vaoiNiA. 

Hampton— Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute  (Negro  and  Indian— 
dav  and  evening  tekooU) : 
Blacksmlthing 


Blackamlthlng  (horseshoeing). 


Bricklaying 

Bricklaying  and  plastering. 
CabinetmaklnR 


Carpentry. 
Do..., 


Do 

Do 

Machinists 

Do 

Painting 

Painting,  carriage. 
Painting,  house. . . 
Plumbing 


Shoemaklng 

Steamfltting  and  plumbing. . . 
Tailoring 

Do 

Tinsmi  thing 

Do 

Wheelwrlehtlng 

Richmond— Virginia    Mechanics' 
tute — (evening  school): 

Blacksmlthing  ana  forging 

Cabinetmaklng  and  pattern  making. 
Machinists 


Instl- 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  com> 
merdal 
practice 

of 
trade. 


(>) 

h 


? 


) 


30  years. 
7  years.. 


2  yean.. 
10  years. 


21  years. 

8  years.. 

3  years.. 
26  years. 
8  years.. 
25  years. 


3  years.. 
9  years.. 

17  years. 

I  year... 
16  yean. 

20  years. 

21  years. 

II  years. 

26  years. 

18  years. 

20  years. 
9  years.. 
28  years. 
12  years. 

21  years. 


5  years. 

6  years. 

(») 


In  teadi- 

Ing 
piactiee 

of 

trade. 


4  years. 
3  years. 


...do.... 
...do.... 
6  years. 


2  yean, 
lyear.. 

8  yean. 
2  yean. 

2  yean. 

9  yean. 
4  yean. 


lyear. 


14  yean. 
5  yean.. 

5  yean.. 
13  yean. 

6  yean.. 

15  yean. 

1  year... 

2  yean.. 

2  yean.. 
8  yean.. 
1  year... 
27  yean. 
1  year... 

3  yean.. 
8  yean.. 

1  year... 
8  yean.. 

12  yean. 

2  yean.. 
10  yean. 
6  yean.. 

13  yean. 


(0 
0) 


Remarks. 


Graduate  of  West  Virginia  State  (}oHege. 

Graduate  of  Mayesvllle  Institute:    took 

special  oouise  at  Ha^ton  Institute. 
Took  course  at  Claflln  UnlveFsitv. 
Took  special  oouxse  at  Cheney  Institute. 
Took  special  course  at  a  cutting  school.    . 


Studied  trade  at  Claflln  University. 
Learned  trade  at  Ckiflln  University. 


Do. 
Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 
Learned  triMle  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 

Learned  trade  at  Florida  Agricultural 
and  Meohanloal  College. 


Trade  experience  In  carriage  work,  horse- 
shoeing, ship  smlthery,  railroad  shops. 

Trade  experience  In  wagon  work,  horse- 
shoeing, railroad  shops. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Foreman  7  yean,  contractor  3  years. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Contractor  8  yean. 

Learned  trade  at  WllUamaon  Free  School 
of  MechankAl  Trades. 
Do. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Foreman  8  yean. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Master  painter  4  yean. 


Learned  steam  fitting  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute. 
Proprietor  4  yean. 
Proprietor  8  yean. 


Contractor  17  yean. 

Learned  trade  at  Hampton  Institute. 

Proprietor  2  yean. 


1  Length  of  thne  not  reported. 
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Tablb  n,— qualifications  op  teachers  of  PBACTICE-^ContiBued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

iThJs  table  Is  ixioomplete.    Data  were  not  obtained  fkom  some  selioola;  In  certain  schools  reporting,  data 
were  not  obtained  for  all  teachers;  and  the  data  for  teachen  reported  are  not  complete  in  some  instances.] 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


ABKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith— Lincoln  High  School  (Ne- 
gro—day  edkooZ): 
Carpentry 


CONNXCnCUT. 

Bridgeport— State    Trade 
ana  etfening  aehoolt): 
Carpentnr' 


School    (day 


Dressmaking 


Hachinistss 

Do.« 

New  Britain— State  Trade   School  (day 

sdbooO: 

Carpentry  and  pattern  making 

Machinists,  tool  making,  and  die  mak- 
ing. 
South    Manchester— South    Manchester 
Evening  School  (evening  tekod): 

Carpentnr 

>  Drwwmaking 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dressmaking  and  millinery 

Waterbury— Waterbuiy  Evening  High 
School  (evening  scftooi): 
Carpentry 


Sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery. 
Do. 


DISTBICT  or  COLUV BIA. 

Washington- Armstrong  Manual  Train- 
ing School  (NegTo-HUif  and  evening 
tehoole): 
Carpentry  and  cabinetmaking  * 


Dressmaking  >. 
Do.» 


Do.». 
Do. «. 


Dressmaking  and  tailoring  *. 


Electrical  work  and  automobOe  care 
and  management.  * 

Forging,  machine^hop  work,  and 
steam  engineering.* 

Joinery,  cabinetmaking,  wood  turn- 
ing, and  pattern  making.* 


Mminery  >. 


Do. 


Experlenoeof 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


(») 


9  years. 

3  years. 

9}  years 
5  years. 


12  years 


15  years. 
6  years.. 
12  years. 
30  years. 

26yeai8l 


15  years. 

10  years. 
4  years.. 


23  years. 


3  years.. 
30  years. 


8  years.. 

2  years.. 

14  years. 

C) 

5  years.. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


13  years. 


10  years, 
li  years. 


4  years.. 


26  yean. 
8  years.. 

...do 

,..do..... 
21  years. 
Syears.. 


12  years. 

2years.. 
5years.. 


(•) 


3  years.. 
3  years.. 

2  years.. 
0  years. . 


4  years.. 
0) 


2  years. 
9  yean. 


Remarks. 


Took  4>7ear  normal  and  industrial  course 
at  Tuskegee  Ixistitute. 


Supervised  assistant  teachen  6  yean  at 

Hampton  Institute. 
Took  1  year  In  domestic  arts  at  Teachers' 

College,  Columbia  Unlveraity. 


Attended    Massachusetts 
Technology  2  yean. 


Institute   of 


Studied  trade  1  year  at  Columbia  Uni- 
venity. 

Took  4  months  in  domestic  arts  at  Pratt 
Institute. 


Took  3-month  course  in  method  of  teacb- 
in£  carpentry,  at  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  contractor 
and  builder,  16  yean. 

Took  summer  term  In  domestic  arts  at 
Columbia  Unlvenity. 

Took  short  ooune  In  ccetume  designing 
and  tailoring  at  private  school. 

Took  2-year  course  in  dressmaking,  tail- 
oring, and  miUinery  designing  at  pri- 
vate schools. 

Took  2-year  scientific  course  at  Howard 
University. 

Took  6-year  course  in  trades  at  private 
schools. 

Took  sunmier  course  in  pattern  making 
at  Harvard  Summer  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Studied  millinery  at  private  school. 

Took  2  short  courses  In  millinery  at  pri- 
vate schools. 


t  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

s  Teadies  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 

*  Teadies  in  evening  school. 

*  Teaches  in  day  school. 
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Tablb  II,— qualifications  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Condmied, 

B.— PCTBUG   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


DiOTUCT  OF  COLUMBIA— concluded. 

Washington— Armstrone  Manual  Train- 
ing  bchool  (Nesro— oay  and  evening 
tdiool*)— Concluaed . 
Sewing » 


Do.». 


Wadilngton— McKlnlev  Manual  Txaiiang 
School  (evening  wkool ): 
Electncal  work 


Do. 


Machine-shop  practice. 
Do 


Wood  taming, cabinetwork. 


OBOBOIA. 


Columbus— Secondary  Industrial  School 
(dotf  eehool): 

Blacksmithlng 

Carpentry 

Foiglng 

Machinists 


Pattern  making 

MIDinery  and  dressmaking. 
Textile  occupations 

ILLOfOB. 


Chicago— Alfred  0.  Lane  Technical  High 
School  (evening  echool) : 
Blacksmithlng  and  toolsmlthing 


Do.. 


Cabinetmaldng. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Carpentry. 


Foundry  work. 


Machine-shop  praclice. 


Do. 
Do. 


Experience  of 


In  trade. 


3  yean. 

15  years. 
19  years . 

6  years. 


In  teach- 
ing tnde. 


(*) 
6  years. 


15  years. 
18  years. 
7  years.. 


6  years. . 


3yeaiB.. 

2  years.. 
2  years.. 

2yearB.. 


2  years. 


19  years. 


..do 

2  years.. 


23  years, 


7  yaais. 


10  years. 
15  years. 


10ye«s. 

2  years.. 

l-i  years. 
12  years. 

1|  years. 
2  years.. 


(>) 


Rftmarks. 


1}  years. 


4  years., 


12  years. 


24  years. 

3  J  years . 


Took-  2-month  course  In  millinery  and 
tailoring  at  private  schooL 

Took  18-montii  comae  in  needlework  at 
nrivate  school,  and  6-week  course  each 
in  plain  sewing,  coatume  designing, 
ana  drfsmaking  at  New  York  Um- 
verslty,  Hampton  and  Manhattan 
Institutea. 


Took  l*year  course  in  physics  at  Colum- 
bian Unlveiaity. 

B.  S.  degree  in  electrical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Took  2-year  couzae  In  machine  and  tool 
deslming  at  private  schooL 

Took  2-vear  scientiflc  course  at  Colum- 
bian UnlveiBity.  and  2-year  acteatlflc 
course  at  private  school. 


[Graduate  iadustrlal  course  at  Secondary 
1  Industrial  Sdiool.  Took  1  year  in  me- 
I    chanical  engineering  in  Cornell  Unlrer^ 

I    sity. 

B.  S.  degree  in  textile  engineering  Georgia 
School  of  Technology. 


Too>c  1  year  at  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 

nology. 
Took  one  term  at   Lewis  Institute  of 

Technology. 

Took  course  in  advanced  shopwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Took  course  in  advanced  shopwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  pat- 
tern making,  Lewis  Institute;  engi- 
neering, McCormick  Harvester  Co. 

B.  S.,  degree,  Northern  Indiana  Nonnal 
Sdiool. 

Took  special  course  in  pattern  making  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

Took  short  course  at  Armour  and  Lewis 
institutes  and  University  of  Chicago; 
author  of  ''Course  in  Carpentry  for 
Night  Schools." 

Took  two  evening  courses  at  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  author  of  "  Notes 
and  FormulflB  of  White  Metal  Mixture," 
"Bronze  and  Brass,"  and  "Composi- 
tion of  Steel,"  etc. 

Took  courses  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  idiopwork  at  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Took  1  year  in  mechaniral  engineering 
at  Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


1  Teaches  in  evening  school. 

*  I>eneth  of  time  not  reported. 

*  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
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Tablb  II.--QUALIFICATI0N8  OP  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


XLLOfoi»— concluded. 

Chicago— Alfred  O.  Lane  Technical  High 
School  (evening  mAooJ)— Concluded. 

Machine-shop  practice 

Do 

Do 

Pattern  making 


Electrical  work. 


Do. 


Wood  turning 

Chicago— Lake    High 


School 
school): 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry  ana  Joinery .... 

Pattem  making 

Wood  turning 

E  leotrioal  work 

EtamflBtary  woodworking. 


{evening 


of 


In  trade. 


84  years. 
12  years. 
UyeaiB. 
6  mas. . . . 

7i  years. 


11  years. 


25  3rcars. 


Forging 

Foundry  work 

Machine-shop  mactlce. 

Do :. 


Chicago— Richard    T.    Crane   Tedmlcal 
Hirn  School  (evening  9chool): 
Dlacksmithlng,  tool  making,  and  or- 
namental fogging. 


Do. 


Cabinetmaking. 

Carpentry 

Wood  finishing. 


27  years. 
9  jrears.. 
11  years. 
12yeai:^. 


27  years. 


27  years. 


Wood  turning. 
Machlne-ahop  ppaottoe. 


} 


Do 

Molding,  Iron  and  brass 

Pattern  making 

INDIANA. 


Knightstown— Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  of  Indiana  (day  school): 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbindings  (independent »-Hfa^ 
icfeooO: 

Bookbinding 

Printing 

Boston— Central      Evening      Industrial 
School    (independents— «vf»<ii^ 
school): 
Interior  decorating. 


Do.. 


years.. 
12  years. 


17  years. 
16  years. 

MJyrs.. 


5  years.. 
17  yean. 


H  yean. 


36  years . 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


4  months 

3yeara 

lyear. 

12 


(•) 

1  year.. 

2  years. 


12  yean, 

8  years.. 

lyear.., 
4  yean.. 


4  yean.. 
Syean.. 

liyean. 
7  yean.. 


4  yean.. 
3  yean.. 

27}  yean 

9  yean.. 

2yeara.. 

7  yean.. 

21  yean. 


i  year, 
lyear. 


h  year. 


3  yean. 


Remarks. 


B.  8.  dsgrea,  Unlyenity  of  Edinburgh. 

Took  oourae  in  advanoed  ahopfwork  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 

B.  8.  degree,  Univcnity  of  Chlnco:  au- 
thor^ <^hiloaophy  of  Sdenoe''  and 
"ArmaturaWtndlnic." 

Took  3-year  course  m  electrical  engi- 
naering  In  evening  rlassei  at  Annour 
Institute  of  Technology. 


B.  S.  degree,  Unirenlty  of  Chicago. 

Took  course  at  Armour  Institute  of  Tech- 
nokwy. 

B.  8.  degree,  VanderbUt  Unlyenity. 

Took  evenlnc  and  summer  courses  in 
pattern  making  and  machine  design  at 
Armour  Instltuta  of  Technology. 

Foreman  for  15  yean. 

B.  S.  degree,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Took   eouiaes   at   Armour   and   Lewis 
Institutes. 


A  ttended  Armour  Instltutoof  Technology 
6  weeks;  author  of  *'Blemeatary  Forge 
Work"  (to  be  published). 

Took  one  term  in  advanced  forge  work  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology;  fore- 
man shipyard  1  year. 

Author  of  "Hi^  School  Manual  Train- 
ing Count  in  woodwork.". 

Took  one  term  pattern  maldng  at  Armour 
Institute. 

Author  of  ''Notes  on  Composition  of 

MeUls." 
Author  of  ''Notes  for  Bhoproom  Work.'* 


All  teochen  of  practice  are  persons  of  wide 
experience  intne  work  they  are  teaching. 


Took  3-year  course  in  designing  and  his- 
toric ornament  at  private  school  of 
design. 

Took  5-year  course  in  ornaments  and 
figures  in  school  in  Copenhagen*  2-vear 
course  in  ornaments  at  trade  aeiXMils  in 
Vienna. 


>  Length  of  time  not  raported. 

>  Formerly  called  Pre-Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 
•  For  explanation  of  thia  term,  see  page  97. 
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Table  Hi— QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  OP  PRACTIGE-^oniiniiod. 

B.— PUBUC  SCH00I.8— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


MAS8ACH  usBTTS— continued. 

Boston— Central  Evening  Industrial 
School  (independent^— ct;entn(r 
«cAoon— Concluded. 

Machine^hop  practice 

Do 

Steam  engineering 

Boston— Girls'   Trade  School  (indepen- 
dent ^—dap  achool): 
Dressmaking 

Do ". 

Millinery 

Do 

Power  sewing  machine  operating 

Boston— Hleh  School  of  Practical  Arts 
(dav  tehoon: 
Dreonmalring 

Do 

Do 

MiHlncry 

Boston— Quincy  School  {dap  tchool): 
Elementary   metal  work  (machine- 
shop  bench  work). 
Cambridge— Evening  Industrial   School 
(Independent  ^— evening  9chool)i 

Forging 

Foundry  work,  woodworking,  and 

pattern  making. 
Machine-shop  practice 

Do 

Chioopee— Chicopee  Evening  Industrial 
School  (independent  > — evening  9ckoo1)'. 
Cablnetmaking  and  pattern  making. 
Machinists 

Maohine^hop  practice  and  forging... 

Machine-shop  practice 

Chicopee— Chicopee  Industrial  School 
{day  Khool): 

Cablnetmaking  and  pattern  making. 

Machine-shop  practice  and  fordng 

Fall  River— Bndford  Durfee  Textile 
School  of  Fall  River  (independent  In- 
corporated *—«rm<n^  9ckooiy. 

(Warding  and  spinning 

Dyeing 

Do : 

Do 

Textile  mill  machinists  and  steam 
engineering. 


Mule  spinning 

Weaving  and  loom  fixing. 


Experience  of 
taadMr- 


In  trade. 


27  years. 
10  yean. 


5  years.. 

7  years.. 

I  year... 
5  years.. 

II  years. 


13  yean. 

5  yean.. 
(«) 


9  yean.. 

12}  yean 
9  yean.. 

22  yean. 

9  yean.. 


30  yean. 
22  yean 


20  yean 
9  yean., 


30  yean. 
20  yean. 


24i  yean 
8  yean.. 


2\  yean. 

(•) 
9  yean.. 


18  yean. 
30  yean. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


0) 
22  yean 


1  year... 

4  yean.. 

2  yean.. 

(») 
Gyean.. 


(•) 


4  yean. 
0) 

(«) 


1  year... 


2  yean.. 
..do 


(») 
2  yean.. 


4  yean.. 
7  yean.. 


(•) 
10  yean. 
6  yean.. 


..do 

11  yean. 


Remarks. 


B.  6.  degree,  Worcester  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 


Took  2-year  course  In  dressmaking,  cut- 
ting, and  drafting  at  private  schools. 


Took  2-year  course  in  applied  design, 
drafting,  and  cutting  at  private  school. 

Took  one  summer  coune  In  drawing,  de- 
siniing,  and  dreasmaklng  at  pnvmte 
school. 


Foreman  4}  yean. 


Author  of  "American  Sted  Worker/' 

"Toohnaking.'' 
Took  3-year  course  in  mathematics  and 

mechanical    engineedag    at    private 

school. 


Took  3-year  course  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  machine  design  at  private 
school. 

Took  6  weeks'  summer  course  at  Colum- 
bia University. 


Do. 


Took  special  course  in  chemistry  for  6 
yean  at  Tuft's  College:  author  of 
"Chemistry  and  Dyeing.'^ 

Took  2-year  chemistry  and  dyeing  oonrae 
in  textile  school. 

Took  3-year  course  in  cotton  manufactur- 
ing at  private  school. 

B.  S.  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  tookl 
year  in  experimental  engineering  at 
Cornell  University;  author  o\  "Boiler 
Room  Machinery,  Engine  Room  Ma- 
chinery, Machine  shop  and  Drawing. 
Electricity  for  Mills." 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

*  licngth  of  time  not  reported. 

>  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  £03. 
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Table  n.— QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OP  PRACTICE— ContiDued. 

B.— PtTBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  namo  and  kind  of  scbool,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


f         MASSACHUSEiTS— continued. 

Lawrence— l4twrenoe  Industrial  School, 

(independent  ^— day  and  evening  kKooU)  : 

Dressmaking  and  mOlinory  > 


Electrical  work  * 

Pattern  making^ 

Textile  manufieteturing'. 


Lowell— Lowell    Textile   School    (inde- 
pendent incorporated*— ev^nifi^jeAoo/): 

Cotton  manufacturing 

Cotton  manufacturing  and  knitting . . . 

Jacquard  weaving 

Knitting 


Machine-shop  practice . 
Steam  engineering 


Weaving. 
Do... 


Do. 
Do. 


Wodlen  and  worsted  yams . 


Worsted  yams 

New  Bedford— New  Bedford  Industrial 
School  (independent*— 4a|rand  evening 
Khoola); 

Building  and  woodworking  > 

Dressmaking* 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Carpentry* 

Machino-shop  practice* 

Millinery* 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Gasoline  engineering* 

Steam  engineering* 

Do.* 

New    Bedford— New    Bedford    Textile 
School    (independent  incorporated  * — 
evtnina  aehool): 
Carding,  spmning,  twisting,  and  wind- 
ing. 
Dyemg 


Knitting 

Weaving  and  warp  preparation . 


Newton— Newton  Industrial  School  (inde- 
pendent »— day  school) : 
Machine^hop  practice  andelectrlcity . . 


Pattern  making. 
Woodworking. . 


Experience  of 
teacher — 


In  trade. 


3yean. 


10  years. 
24  years. 
2  years.. 


3]rears.. 

(») 
17  years , 

10  years 


22  years. 
2  years . . 

11  yeare, 
31  years, 


(•) 
6|  years, 

19  years 


36  years 
9  years. 
2  years . 
8  yean. 


20  yean 
8  yean., 
O^yean. 
8  yean.. 
6  yean . . 
10  yean. 


{'i 


22.yean 

9  yean. 

20  yean 
39  yean 

5  yean. 

6  yean. 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
>  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
*  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


(») 


lyear... 

l|yean. 


lyear.. 
8  yean. 
4  yean, 
lyear.. 


2  yean.. 

(•) 

6yean. . 
14  yean. 


4i3rean. 

(») 
12}  yean 

8  yean.. 


lyear. 


lyear. 


(■) 


4yean. 
2  yean, 
lyear.. 


ejyean 
ly«U".. 
8y< 

113 


8  yean . . 
yean. 


3  yean. 
2  yean . 


Remarks. 


Took  2-year  course  in  sewing  and  milli- 
nery at  private  school;  also  normal 
ooune  in  sewing. 


Took  3-year  course  in  wool  manufactur- 
ing at  private  textile  school. 


Attended  Lowell  Textile  School  3  yean. 
Do. 

Took  1-year  conrse  in  framework  knitting 
and  hosiery  at  weaving  college  in  Scot- 
land. 

B.  S.degree,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Attended  Lowell  Textile  School  3  yean. 

Took  5-year  course  in  textile  manufac- 
ture at  Leeds'  Univenity.  England. 
Author  of "  Textile  Design ''  and  "  De- 
sign Texts.'' 

Attended  Lowell  Textile  School  3  yean. 
Attended    Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology  6  yean. 


B.  B.  degree,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Author  of "  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Yarn 
and  Cloth  Calculation." 


Attended  Hawley  School  of  Electrical 
Engineering  1  year. 

Took  summer  course  in  pattern  making 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 


*  Teaches  In  day  school. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  tprm,  see  page  SOI 

*  Teaches  in  evening  school. 


97615^—11 


A2 
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REPOBT  OF  TB.B  COMMiaSIONBB  OF  liABOB. 


Table  n,--QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRAOTICE-Oantmued. 

B.— FTTBUC  SCHOOLS-^^ontiiiued. 


IxKslity,  name  and  kind  o^Khool,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taoght  hj  teacher. 


Experleofoof 


MASSACH  usBTTS— ooncloded. 

Sprlngfletd—Evenlng  School  of  Trades 
(eveninfi  school): 
Electrical  work 


Plambing. 


Springfleld—Sprlngfleld    Vocational 
School  (day  tehooi): 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  pattern  mak- 

MacSine-shop  practice 

Worcester-^  Worcester      Trade      School 
(independent*— 4oy  school): 

Carpentry 

Machinists , 


Do. 


Do 

Pattern  making. 


Do. 


MICHIOAV. 

Saginaw  (East  Side)  Trade  School  (day 
Khool): 

MachlnUts , 

Do 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn— Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  ( Negro— day  jcAoo/): 

Painting 

Sewing  and  dressmaking 

Shocmaking  and  harness  making 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Bordentown— Manual   Training  and 
Industrial  School  (Negro— day  «dboo2): 
Carpentry 


Sewing. 


Newark— Newark  Technical  School 
(evening  tchool): 

Electroplating , 

Electrical  wiring 


Plumbing. 


Newark— Sara     A.     Fawcott     Drawing 
School  (evening  school): 

Die  sinking 

Jewelry  making 


MEW  YORK. 

Albany— Vocational  School  (day  school). 
^  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


In  trade. 


liyears. 


Qyears. 


21  years. 

(») 

0) 

(») 

20  years. 
13  years. 

^:i 

40  years. 

(0 

28  yean. 
aOyean. 

i:i 

23  years. 


8  years. 
(») 


7years. 
33  years. 


U  years, 
6  years. 


12|  years 
4  years.. 

18  yean. 


25  years. 
18  years. 


In  teach- 
ing^rade. 


Oyean. 


3  yean. 


Remarks. 


iyear. 


6  months 
(«) 


11  yean. 
2)  yean. 
6  yean.. 


3  yean. 

4  yean. 


1|  yean. 
3  yean. . 


2yein.. 
14  yem. 


B.  S.  and  M.  S.  degrees,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute;  author  of "  Electrical 
Testing  and  Plates  of  Electrical  Con- 
struction.". 

Assistant  inspector  of  plumbing  2  yean, 
Springfield. 


Foreman  with  a  watoh  tool  company  8 

years. 
Foreman  1(  yean  and  superintendent  IS 

years. 

« 

Took  3-year  course  In  mechanloal  engi- 
neering at  Worcester  County  Free 
Institute  of  Industrial  Science. 

Foreman  18  years. 


Attended   Amumr  Institute  of  Teoh- 
nology. 


Learned  trade  at  Flsk  Uniyenlty. 


Took  3-year  course  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute; degree  "Professor  of  Mechanics" 
from  Hampton  Institute. 

Took  3-year  course  in  drafting,  cutting, 
and  fitting  in  dressmaking  soliool. 


B.  S.  and  E.  E.  degrees,  Columbia  Col- 
lege and  Columbia  University. 

Took  S-yearoourse  in  architectural  draw- 
ing school. 


Took  5-year  course  in  general  art  and 
design  in  artisan  institute. 


The  trade  teachcn  In  this  school  have 
had  experience  in  the  practice  and 
theory  of  the  trades  they  are  teathing. 

*  Fcr  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  07. 
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Tabui  II.— qualifications  OP  TBACHBBS  OF  FBACTICE— Continued. 

B.--FirBU€  8€ROaLS-<k>ntiiiued. 


Locality,  nuiM  and  kind  of  sehooi,  and 
trade  or  vocatkm  taught  by  teacher. 


of 


latnda. 


iBteacb- 

aaA^^    va  ^v%a^r  v' 


Remarkf. 


NBW  TOBK—oontlniied. 

BrooklTii— Brooklyn  ETening  Technical 
and  TnMle  School  {evetUng  $elool): 


Blaoksmithlnx. 
Carpentry  and  jofnery . 


Dressmaking 

Do 

Electrical  tnstallatkm. 
Hachinista 


12  years. 
7years.. 

5  yean. 


HiUlne^. 
Do.. 


10  yean, 
e  years., 
8  years., 


6  yean. 
5yean. 

...do... 

Syeaa. 

0) 

8  yean.  .* 
10 


Pattern  making. 
Plumbing 


Do 

Printing , 

3uflalo— Seneca  Vocational  School  (iey 
ecAaol): 


Cabinetmaklng  and  carpentry . 
)A , 


Electrical  woi 

Printing 

Buffalo— Technical  Eveolng  High  School 
{eteiUng  idtool)z 

Garpentrrand  Jofaery 

Electrical  work.....* 


10 

33  yean. 


25 
10 


9  yean. 


6  yean. 


Oas  engineering 

Machine-shop  practice , 

Pattern  malnng 

numbing , 

Do 

OloTersvflle— Vocstfonal  Btdiool  (d^  and 
tpening  tekooit): 


QloTe  makings., 
imstnai 
Woodworking. 


Hudson— In( 


Scltool  (dtoy  Kkool): 
School'  (in- 


Iroquois— Thomas   Indian 
dlan— day  school): 
Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  cabinetmak- 
lng. 

Laundering 

Painting 

Sewing , 

Do 

Steam  fitting , 

Lancaster — Industrial  Department  Lan- 
caster PnUie  Schools  (day  tdkool): 
Woodworking 


4|yean 


20  yean. 
4  yean.. 

15  yean. 
10  yean. 
15  yean. 
10  yean. 
12  yean. 
20  yean. 


2Syean, 
7 


...do.... 
3  yean. 


lyear.. 
2  yean. 
6  yean. 


10  yean. 
4  jean., 


3  yean. 
2  yean. 

1  year.. 

2  yean. 

4  yean. 


C) 
lyear. 


Sliyenn 


7yi 
151 


Long  Island   City— Long  Mand   City  j 

Evening  Hl^  and  Trade  Sehooi  {even-  \ 

Ml  KMoi):  j 

Carpentry 


Dressmaking 

Electrical  wiring. 

Machine-shop  praetlee. 
Mintnery 


yean. 
8}  yean. 


2  yean. 
5  yean. 


...do — 
10  yean 
O^yean, 
3  yean. 
16 


Phunlring 

Sowing  and  dressmaking. 


6  yean., 
8  yean. 
10  yean. 


12  yean. 

5  yean.. 
4  yean.. 
...do.... 

6  yean. 

lyear.. 
4  yean. 


Took  2-year  oouzse  in  architecture  at 
Pmtt  Institute. 

Took  l-year  course  in  drafting  and  oos- 
tume  designing  at  Pratt  Insntute. 

Twdc  flpeeial  courses  in  domestic  arts  at 
CohimMa  fJnlTarrity. 

Took  1-year  ooone  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing at  Pratt  Institute. 

B.  S.  deyee,  Maasadmaetts  Institute  of 
TeefaxiMogy. 

Took  4-year  millinery  ooone  at  Pntt 

Institute. 
B.  8.  degree,  Cooper  Union. 
Took  1-year  course  tn  plumbing  at  Pratt 

Institute. 


B.  8.  degioSf  Alfred  UniTonlty. 


Took  1  year  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Pennsylrania  State  College. 


Took  2-year  course  at  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute. 


B.  S.  degree,  Cdlego  Citv  of  New  York; 

M.  S.  degree,  New  York  University. 
Took  couree  in  profeeeioiial  drennaklng 

at  Pntt  Institute. 
Graduate  scientific  course  at  Yale  Unl- 

Twsity. 
Took  B.  S.  course  at  New  York  Univer- 

eity. 
Took  1  year  in  domestic  arts  at  private 

school. 

Took  2-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
Hew  York  University. 


Length  of  time  not  reported. 


Tsichea  in  both  day  and  evening  sel^fois. 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  n,-^UALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.—PT7BIJC  SCH00L8-<k>ntinued. 


Loeallty,  name,  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


KEW  YORK— continued. 

New  York— New  York  Industrial  Even- 
ing   School    (mostly    Negro— «ceni»HF 
tckoci): 
Carpentry  and  joinery 


Dressmaking — 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Electrical  wiring. 

Embroidering... 

Flower  making.. 

Janitorial  work.. 


MiUlnery. 


Do. 


New  York  City— Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls  {day  school): 

Dressmaking 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Elementary  sewing. 


Do. 


Millinery. 


Novelty  and  sample  moimtlng. 


Do. 
Do. 


Power  sewing  machine  operating 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

New   York    City— Stuyvesant    Evening 
Trade  School  (evening  school): 

B  lac  Lsmi  thing 

Cabinetmaklng 


Carpentry 

Electrical  wiring  and  installation. 


Experlenoe  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


11  years. 

2  years.. 

(») 

5  years.. 

10  years. 

4  years.. 

...do..... 

12  years. 
20  years. 

iyear... 

12  years. 


23  years. 
25  years. 
8  years.. 
1  month 

20  years. 
18  years. 
1  year... 
10  years. 


4  years. 


0) 

5  years.. 

10  years. 
1|  years. 
1  year. . . 
10}  years 

6  years. 
1  year. . 
8  years. 
..do.... 


16  years. 

25  years . 
G  years . . 


Do 16  years . 

Do '  G  years.. 


Machinists 

Do 

Pattern  making. 


Plumbing. 
Do... 


Steam  engineering. 


2  years . . 
1  year... 
8  years.. 

31  years. 

(») 

Sjrears.. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


(') 

3  years. 
6  years. 

5  years. 
3  years. 

2  years. 

6  years. 
...do 

1  year. . 

3  years. 

(0 


61  years, 
3}  years. 
4  years., 
..do..... 


3  years., 
7  years. 

4  years. 
2  years. 


1  year... 
14  years. 


1  year... 

7  years.. 
..do 


2  years. 
71  yean 
3$  year&. 

2  months 
5  years. 

(») 
8  years. 

3  years. 


2}  years. 
2  years . . 

5  years . . 

1  year. . . 


3  years.. 
4}  years . 

3  years . . 
8  years . . 
15J  years 

4  years . . 
2  years.. 

1  year... 


Remarks. 


Inspector  building  construction  tor  10 
years. 


B.  S.  degree,  Cooper  Union. 


Took  4-year  coarse  In  technical  school, 

Ireland. 
Took  1  year  In  domestic  arts  at  Pimtt 

Institute. 


Attended  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Oirls  1  year. 


Took  1-year  course  In  domestic  arts  a* 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Unlver. 
slty. 

B.  8.  degree,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  also  attended  Ptatt 
Institute  1  year. 

Took  1-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Took  1-year  course  In  millinery  at  Pratt 
Institute. 

Took  1-year  special  course  In  special 
dressmaking  at  Pratt  Institute. 


1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 


Took  2-year  mechanical  course  at  College 
City  of  New  York. 

Took  3-year  course  in  architectural  draw- 
ing In  private  school. 

K.  £.  degree,  Columbia  University:  au- 
thor of  "Temperature  Effects  on  Elec- 
tric Storage  Batteries"  and  "Theory 
and  Practice  of  Illumination." 

£.  E.  degree,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. 

Took  3-year  scientific  course  at  Teachera' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

B.  S.  degree  in  mechanical  engineering  at 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Took  1-vear  mechanical  course  at  Massa* 
chuseits  Institute  of  Technology. 

Supervised  lustallation  of  plumbing  In 

builtUngs. 
B.  S.  degree.  College  City  of  New  York. 

*  Not  reported. 
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Tabib  II.--QUALIPICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  vocation  taught  by  teacher. 


NEW  TOSK— concluded. 

New  York  City— Vocational  School  for 
Boys  (dajf  tehool). 

New  York  City— Washington  Irving  High 
School  (day  tchool): 
Dressmaking 


Experience  of 
teacher— 


In  trade. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sewing  and  dressmaking. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 

Sewing. 


Rochester— School  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  Art  {dap  $ehool): 
Dressmaking 


MlUlnery. 


Rochester— Shop  School  (Lexington  Ave- 
nue— day  school): 
Cabinetmaking 


Carpentry , 

Electrical  work. 


Plumbing. 

Schenectady- Industrial     School     (dap 
9ehool): 

Woodworking  and  cablnetmaking. . . . 
Syracuse— Syracuse      Technical      Hl^ 
School  (day  school):       ' 


Cabinetmaklng,  turning,  and  pattern 
making. 


Dressmaking. 


Joinery,  turning,  pattern  making,  and 
mochnic-fihop  prokctice. 
Yonkers— Trade  8<  liool  of  Yonkcrs  (day 
and  evening  »choois): 

Maehlnc-fihop  practice  « 

Woodworking  (carpentry.  etc.^> 

Yonkcrs— Yonkere  Vocational  School  (day 
school): 
Carpentry 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Cincinnati 
(evening  school). 


Evening    School 


CI  €  velan  d —Cleveland  El  c  men  t  ary  Indus- 
trial School  (day  school). 


2  years. 


ByeaiB. 


In  teach- 
ing trade. 


0) 
0) 


10  years. 

(0 
1  year. . . 
5  years.. 


5  yean. 
(») 


5  years. 


16  years . 


7  years. 

lyear.. 
10  years 
7  years. 

0) 


5  years. 
7}  years 


14  years. 

2  years.. 

4  years.. 

3  yean.. 


U  yean. 
i  year. . . 
l|  yean. 
4  year... 


(») 


6  yean . . 


0) 


0) 


Remarks. 


At  least  5  years'  experience  as  a  journey- 
man is  required.  The  present  force 
has  had  from  12  to  20  years'  experience. 


Took  4-year  course  In  drafting  and 
dressmaking  at  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Took  1-year  course  in  domestic  arts  at 
New  York  College. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Columbia  University. 

Took  2- year  course  in  dreftsmaking  and 
sewing  at  Teacben'  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  short  course  in  do- 
mestic arts  in  private  school. 

Took  short  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  and 
New  York  University. 

Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 
Pratt  Institute;  6  months'  course  in 
dressmaking  at  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Took  2-year  course  In  dressmaking  at 
Pratt  Institute. 

Took   1-year  course  each  in  domestic 

arts  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  New  York  University. 


Took  full  dressmaking  coune  at  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  of  Ro^ester. 

Took  course  in  millinery  at  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Rochester. 


Took  summer  course  in  pattern  making, 

forge  work,  and  foundry  practice  at 

Cornell  University. 
Took  2-year  course  In  domestic  arts  at 

Pratt  InstituU. 
Took  summer  ooune  In  pattern  making 

and  molding  at  Cornell  University. 


Learned  pattern  making  in  Scotland. 


AU  of  the  teachen  of  practice  are  persons 

of  wide  experience  in  the  work  they  are 

teaching. 
The  trade  teachen  In  this  school  have  had 

experience  In  the  practice  and  theory  of 

the  trades  they  are  teaching. 


J  Length  of  time  not  reported. 

I  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  .schools. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  COMMIS8IONKB  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  n.— qualifications  of  teachers  of  practice— Continued, 

B.— PVBUC  SOHOOXiS— Continued. 


Locality,  name  and  kind  of  school,  and 
trade  or  v9cation  taught  by  teacher. 


OHIO— concluded. 
CleTeland— Technical  High  Sdiool  {even- 
Machlne«hop  practice 


Bheet-metal  pattern  working.. 

Trades  Schc 
and  evemng  aekooU). 


Columbus— Columbus  Trades  School  (day 


Dayton— Hl^  Industrial  School  {evening 
Kkool): 

Cabinetmaklng 

Machinists  and  blacksmithing 

MachlnlsU 

Pattern  making 


FKNMSTLVANU. 

Altoona— ni£h  School  ^9  school): 
Blacksmithing  and  foundry  work. 

Cabinetwork 

Pattern  making 


Carlisle— United  States  Indian  School 
(Indian— <iaf  tehool): 

Baking 

Blacksmithing 

Bricklaying  and  plastering 

Carpentry , 

(^arriase'making 

Laundering 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Painting 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting 

Printing 

Printing  (proof-reading  coune) 

Sewing 

Do 

Do 

Shoemaking 

Tailoring 

Stationary  engineers 

Do 

Philadelphia-Philadelphia  Trades 
School  and  Evening  Tracfes  School  No. 
1  (4av  and  evsning  tehooU): 

Bricklay  ln£ « 

C^pentry '. 

Electrical  construction  * 

Do.» 


Painting,  house  and  sign  * 

Pattern  making  and  carpentry  * 

Plastering  • 

Plumbing " 

Do.« 

Do.« 

Printing  * 

Sheetrmetal  working* 

Philadelphia— Evening  Trades  School  No. 
2  (evening  school): 

Bricklaying 

Electrical  construction 


Do 

Painting  and  lettering 

Pattern  making 

Pattern  making  and  carpentry. 
Plumbing 


Experience  of 


In  trade. 


In  teadi< 
lug  trade. 


2  yean.. 
10  years. 


4}yeaiB. 
6  yean.. 
Syean.. 
18  yean. 


16  years. 
21  yean. 


9  yean.. 

13  yean. 
16  yean. 
21  yean. 
11  yean. 

14  yean. 


3  yean.. 


6  yean. . 
11  yean. 
20  yean. 


6  yean.. 
4  yean.. 
15  yean. 
26  yean. 
21  yean. 


15  yean. 


8  yean.. 
12  yean. 
10  yean. 


7  yean. 
12  yean. 
33  yean. 
18  yean. 
25  yean. 
24  yean. 
22  yean. 
15  yean. 


30  yean. 
10  yean. 

19  yean. 

31  yean. 
16  yean. 

20  yean. 
30  yean. 


lyear. 
...do... 


Syean. 
2  yean. 
1  year. . 
...do.... 


lyear.. 
...do... 
6  yean. 


1  year. . . 

3  yean.. 
5  yean.. 

7  yean., 
26  yean. 
5  yean.. 
13  yean, 
1  year. . . 

9  mos. . . 

8  years., 

10  yean. 
17  yean. 

9  yean.. 

1  year. . . 

7  yean.. 
17  yean. 
9  mos... 

2  mos... 

8  3^ean.. 

4  yean.. 

9  yean. . 


1  year. . 
IS  yean. 

3  yean.. 
1  year.- 

4  yean.. 
7  yean., 
4  yean.. 
7  yean. 
1  year. . 
Syean. 
4  yean. 
...do 


3  yean.. 
5  yean.. 

2yoan.. 

(0 
3}  yean. 
3}  yean. 
3  yean.. 


The  trade  teachen  in  this  school  have  had 
practical  experience  in  the  trades  they 
are  teaching. 


Course  in  pattern  making  and  foundry 
practice  at  Cornell  Summer  SchooL 


1-year  course  In  applied  electricity  at 
Drexel  Institute. 


Master  plasterer  for  30  yean. 


Foreman  for  25  yean. 
1-year  course  in  physics  at  Unlvenity  of 
Pennsylvania. 


1  Length  of  time  not  reported. 
>  Teaches  in  evening  school. 


I  Teaches  in  both  day  and  evening  schools. 
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Tablb  n.-QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  OP   PRACTICE —Concluded. 
B.    PITBLIC  BOHOOU— Concluded. 


"Bak'lnt"'  "~"' 

lOyewii 
101  r«m 

.•.5r;:: 

(') 

...do.... 

Si 

lyeui! 

BaODI  UUND. 

UHfag  Bt  Dnul  InrttuU. 

Rhode  W»nd  School  ot  I>«lri. 

's'fcK'.a'j'asrJs: 

dUl  cnmltbl 

taUirwikM— UQwuikn  School  of  Trmda 

tor  Bon  (&»,«*!««.*»,.*»(,): 

iywra.. 

CoUeee,   Columbia    Uulvenlly,    New 

Do 

tymr.  .   ijmr.. 

1 

Khool  In  Ktirope. 

PlattsvlUe-^WlHrnuin  state  lf'tnln«'Tradr 

Mlnlnx  fbkcksimtii'liiE  inoidcnul  to). 

...do.... 
3  rears.. 

anduBbs  of  loleDtiflc  school,  nuiovn. 
aoraunr. 
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TABLE  m.-T£AR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS,  FEES, 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  SCHOOL  WORK  ON  APPRENTICESHIP,  TERMINAL 
DATES,  SCHOOL  DATS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

The  first  column  states  the  name,  locality,  and  kind  of  school.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows  the  year  the  school  was  established,  or  an 
industrial  feature  introduced  by  an  institution  previously  in  existeiice. 

The  third  column  gives  the  general  entrance  requirements,  such  as 
completion  of  a  certain  school  grade,  entrance  examination,  and  the 
like.  Column  four  gives  the  minimum  age  at  which  a  pupil  may  enter, 
and  column  five  shows  the  maximum  age  at  which  a  pupil  may  enter. 

The  sixth  column  shows  the  fees,  dues,  and  deposits  required  of 
pupils,  and  needs  no  explanation. 

The  seventh  column  needs  no  explanation. 

The  eighth  colunm  is  intended  to  show  the  percentage  of  pupils 
who  remain  ui;itil  they  complete  the  course  given  in  their  occupation. 
Many  schools  are  of  so  recent  establishment  that  they  have  had  no 
experience  in  this  regard. 
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The  ninth  column  is  intended  to  show  how  much  credit  is  given  by 
employers  for  the  occupational  training  received  in  the  school.  These 
answerS;  made  as  they  are  by  the  schools  themselves,  must  not  be 
considered  as  being  entirely  impartial. 

The  tenth,  column  is  intended  to  show  the  date  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  school  year.  These,  in  many  cases,  represent  the  school 
year  shown  in  the  schedule,  and  this  column  should  be  read  as  showing 
mainly  the  approximate  dates  only. 

The  eleventh  column  shows  when  a  pupil  may  begin  the  school 
work — that  is,  enter  the  school. 

The  twelfth  column  shows  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  hours 
during  each  of  such  days  that  the  school  is  in  session,  and  also  the  time 
of  att<3ndance  when  pupils  attend  only  a  part  of  the  time  the  school 
is  in  session. 
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Tablb  m.—YEAR  ESTABLISHED.  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

▲.— PHXLANTHBOPIC  8CH00U. 


Year 

Faraoas  aooeptad  as  pupOs. 

• 

1 

Xocallty  and  name  and  kind  of 
school. 

aehool 
was 
estab- 
lished. 

General  limitations. 

Age  limit  for 
ontiBiioe  (yean). 

Foes,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

* 

ALABAMA. 

• 

.Snow  HIU— Snow  Hfil  Normal 
and  Industrial  lOsUtute  {lit- 
gro—daf  tehool). 

18M 

Anyone  famishing 
written  testinioiiials 
of  good  character. 

14 

None. 

Entrance  fee,  t2;  tui- 
tion fee,  75  cents 
per  month. 

Tnskegee— TnskeKM  Normal 
and  mdustrlal  Institute  (Ne- 
gro—4ajf  »ekoot). 

(0 

Anyone  able  to  read, 
write,   and   under- 
stand addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplica- 
tion, and  division. 

14 

None. 

Entrance  fee,  19;  no 

CALITORNIA. 

San   Francisco  —  California 
School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
(day  school). 

M875 

Selected  by  competi- 
t  i  V  e  examination 
from  gramm  ar- 
school  graduates  in 
State. 

None. 

None. 

Key  deposit,  23 
cents;  material 
fee,  112  per  year. 

San  Francisco  —  Wilmerdins 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
(day  Mdtool)^ 

'1894 

G  rammai-school  grad- 
uates and  boys  over 
16  years  who  have 
completed   seventh 
grade. 

None. 

21 

Key  deposit,  2o 
cents. 

CONlfZCTlCUT. 

New  London^Manaal  Train- 
ing and  Industrial  School  of 
New  London  (dap  tchool). 

1008 

Any  grammar^chool 
graduate. 

14 

None. 

None  to  residents; 
nonresidents,  t20 
per  year. 

ILLINOIS. 

• 

Chicago— Cnicaffo  Girls'  Trade 
School  (day  9chool). 

1907 

Any  iflr! 

13 

21 

None 

Chicago— Lewis  Institute  (day 
cooperative  9chooi). 

Qlenwood— Illinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  (dap  tchool). 

1909 
1887 

Any  boy  having  gram- 
mar-school educa- 
tion. 

Any  boy   dependent 
upon  the  city  be- 
cause of  home  con- 
ditions; boys  may  be 
placed  by  parents  if 
investigation  proves 
them  deserving. 

16 
12 

21 
16 

Registration  fee,  $5; 
chemistry  dam- 
age deposit,  S2, 
residue  refunded; 
locker  key,  75 
cents,  refunded 
upon  Its  return; 
tuition  fee, $50  per 
year.* 

Board  and  tuitton, 
$15  per  month  if 
paid  by  parents 
or  guardians,  $10 
if  paid  by  county. 

1  Sewing.  1883;  carpentry,  1884;  other  tradas,  18S6  to  1906. 
s  Opened  hi  1895. 
*  Opened  in  1900. 


OHAPTEB  XVni. — QEKEBAL  TABIiBB. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON   APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

A.— PHQUUrTHBOPiO  8CHOOU. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 

Percent 

of  pupils 

enienng 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 

Extent    to    which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  pert  of 
apprentloesbip,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending    of    school 
year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  honii. 

No 

No 

20 

to 

Takea  place  of  19- 
prentloeship  in  all 
tradee  tau^t. 

do 

FifatlicndAy  in  Sep- 
tember to  last  Sun- 
day in  April. 

Beoond    Tuesdey    tai 
September  to  fourth 
Thursday  in  May. 

Any  time. 
...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  7 
a.  m.  to  13  m.,  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  Saturday,  7  to 
11.30  a.  m. 

Monday  to    Saturday: 
Trade  classes,  7.16  a. 
m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  6 
p.  m.;  academic  class- 
es 0  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
1  to 4.30 p.m.  Pupils 
attend  trade  and  aca- 
demic classes  on  alter- 
nate days. 

No 

No 

21 

From  2  to  4  years  by 
most  employers. 

• 

Generally  accepted; 
extent     not     re- 
ported. 

First  Monday  in  Au- 
gust   to    early    in 
June. 

do 

At  begtai- 
ning  of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 

Monday,    Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and    Fri- 
day 9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  12.45  to  4  p.  m.; 
Wednewlay,  0  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  and  12.45  to 
2.15  p.  m. 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,   and    Fri- 
day 0  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  12.45  to  4  p.  m.; 
Wednesday,  12.45  to 
2.15  p.  m. 

No 

About 
8ft. 

Three  yean  In  ma- 
chtaists'  trade. 

Sept.  1  to  June  15 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday  8.45 
a.  m.  to  SJO  p.  m.,  in- 
cluding 2  hours  inter- 
missfon  and  }  hour 

• 

N  one 

Neeily 
•U. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

In  full 

School    continues 
throughout  year.    • 

School  continues 
throughout  year,  ex- 
cept two  vacation 
periods. 

...do 

•  •  •  U  w •••••• 

MondaT  to  Friday  0  a. 

used. 
No 

Usually  day  for  day. . 

m.    to   4   p.    m.;   1| 
hours  noon  recess. 
Monday  to  Friday  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m. 
and  1  to  5  p.  m..  ex- 
cept 6  weeks  In  sum- 
mer from  8  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m.* 

Yes 

Very  few 

Not  as  any  part 

School  continues 
throughout  year. 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30 
to  4.30  p.  m.;  Satur- 
day 0  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

1 

*  Boys  doing  satlsfiEMStory  work  In  both  school  and  shop  of  employer  have  tuition  paid  by  phllanthroptet. 
ft  Alternate  weeks  and  every  Saturday  spent  in  employers'  shops. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPXC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


ILLINOIS— concluded. 

Peoria— Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute:  HoroloRiral  De- 
partment (dajf  school). 


INTOANA. 

Indianapolis— National  Trade 
Schoob  (day  tchool). 


MA&YLAND. 

Baltimore— Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arta  {.day  school.) 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


U897 


n903 


1907 


Persona  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


References  may  be  re- 

auired;    no   educa- 
ooal  requlxement. 


No  limitations 


Any  reputable  white 
person. 


Af!e  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest 


1« 


Mfl 


14 


I 


Ilighest. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Foos,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


S5  deposit  on  toob, 
refunded  when  re- 
turned in  good 
order.  Tuition  fee 
9  months,  1110; 
12,  $135;  15,  $160; 
18,  $UiO;  2  years, 
$200;  if  paid  by 
month,  $20  per 
month  for  first  3 
months,  $10  per 
month  thereafter. 
These  fees  are  for 
horological  depart^ 
ment.  Optics  to 
students  of  horoW 
oey,  $10  per  course 
of  12  weeks;  op- 
tics alone,  $25  per 
course  of  12  weeks.* 


Tool-breakage  d  « - 
posit,  $.^;  residue 
returned  a  tend  of 
year.  Tuition  fee, 
$100  per  year,  ex- 
cept bricklaying, 
$60,  tile  and  man- 
tel setting,  $50,  per 
course  of  six 
months;  payable 
in  advance 


Pupils  of  fixat  and 
second  years,  $30; 
third  and  fourth, 
$40  per  year;  pay- 
able in  advance; 
no  reftmd.  Each 
oonnty  in  Mary- 
land and  each 
member  of  Balti- 
more city  oouncll 
is  entitled  to  one 
free  scholarship 
yearly  for  the  rcg- 
ular  4-year  course; 
also,  each  person 
donating  $1,000  or 
more  may  appoint 
1  pupil  for  each 
term  of  4  years 
during  life  and 
thereafter  from 
time  to  time  the 
executive  com- 
mittee of  the  insti- 
tution shall  ap- 
point a  pupil  to 
the  scholarsnip. 


>  Present  name  adopted;  established  in  IRSfi  in  I.aporte,  Ind.;  removed  to  Peoria  in  1892. 
'  No  refund  for  less  tliau  1  luuntn. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OP    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP. 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.*-PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— ^ntinued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 


None 
used. 


No. 


Percent 

of  puplb 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


75 


60 


None 
used. 


08 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Considered  to  be 
equal  to  full  ap- 
prentlceahip. 


About  3  years  In 
molding;,  machin- 
ists, printing,  and 
lithographing;  2 
years  in  tUesetting 
and  bricklaying. 


School  too  new  to  de- 
termine. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Sept.  1  to  Aug.  31. 


School   continues 
throughout  year. 


Any  time. 


.do 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.,  1  to  6  p. 
m.,  and  optics  6  to  6 
p.  m.;  Saturday  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  r 
a.  m.  to  5.90  p.m.,  with 
1  hour  reoess  at  noon; 
Saturday,  7  a.  m.  to 
12  m. 


Oct.  3  to  May  26. 


.do. 


Monday  to  Friday,  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.,  ana  12.30 
to  3  p.  m. 


»  Opened  in  1004. 

*lt  boy  is  unusually  large  or  is  of  mechanical  inclination,  may  enter  earlier. 
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Table  in.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPIIA 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHELASTHBOFie  SCUaCOOLS-^Oontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
«f  aehool. 


MABSACHUaiTTS. 

Boiton->FEaiikUa  Union: 


Bvening  ickooi. 


Year 
school 


«Btab- 
ndied. 


11906 


U906 


Boston— MaaMudiUBetts  Chax^ 
liable  Mechanic  Association 
Evening  Trade  School  (even- 
ing scAooJ.) 

Boston—North  Bennet  Street 
TiuIhsHiIhI  fiotaooi  {fivcnifig 
acftooi.) 


MISSOUU. 

St.  Louis— David  Ranken,  Jr., 

School  of  Mechanical  Tmdes: 

X>a|r  school 


1900 


1881 


J>af  cooptrative  9ckool. 


Evening  tckool. 


U907 


1910 


1910 


Persons  accepted  as  pupUs. 


General  Umltatloiis. 


Any  male  working  at 
trades  taught. 


.do. 


Any  young  man  in  the 
trades  presentlnc 
certificate  of  gooa 
moral  character. 

An  vone  of  serious  mo- 
uves  and  reastwiaWe 
al>Ul^. 


Males  15  years  of  age 
having  compl  e  t  e  4 
sixth  grade  work  or 
e^vak&t.  Trade 
experience  a  d  m  its 
with  leas  schooling. 
Very  strong  boys  ad- 
mitted at  14  yeaxB  of 
age  who  have  com- 
pleted sixth  grade  or 
equivalent. 

Shop  apprentices  In 
any  trode  taught. 


Anv  white  male  em- 
ployed during  day. 


1  Opened  In  1909. 
s  Opened  In  1906. 

s  Seventeen  for  woodwork  and  wood  turning; 
making. 


A^sUmltlor 
«aln]ioe(yaaci). 


LowBst 


1« 


.16 


17 


U4 


Highest 


Kone. 


None. 


24 


(*) 


14 


16 


15 


None. 


None. 


None. 


dspoBlts^aad 
bonds. 


Tultk>n  fee,  gaa  and 
casoUne  englneen, 
flO;  other  trades 
96  per  year;  pay- 
able in  advance; 
no  refund. 

Tuition  fee,  gas  and 
casoUne  exigineen, 
llO  per  year;  fire- 
men, bofler,  14  per 
oouneof  S  montiis; 
other  trades,  96 
per  year;  payable 
in  advance;  no  je- 
fund. 

Tuition  fees,  flnt 
year,  $12:  second, 
$10;  third,  $8. 


Pupils  from  14  to  19 
yean  of  age,  JO 
cents,  house  lee; 
over  19,  $1;  non- 
residents of  North 
End  distrlctof  Bos- 
ton, $5  per  year. 


Tuition  fee,  $30  per 
year,  payable  $10 
per  term  in  ad- 
vance. 


Tuition  fee,  $15  per 
year  in  advance, 
paid  by  employer. 


3  evenln^i  per  week , 
$5  per  term  of  12 
weeks;  4  evenings 

ger  week,  $10  per 
>nn  of  12  ween; 
fn  advance. 


16  fur  wood   and  stone  carving  and  advanced  dress* 
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PEES,     ACCEPTANCE    OF  SCHOOL  WORK    ON   APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.-Oontinued. 

▲.--PBXZ.ANTHBOFIC  MHOOU-^Coatmued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


No. 


Percent 

of  pupils 

eateting 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


No 


No. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


None 
used. 


...do. 


...do.. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


W 


m 


100 


(•) 


(•) 


(») 


Extent  to  which 
school  "Vkork  is  sc- 
oepted  as  part  of 
apprentloeshlp,  or 
as  training  lor 
trade. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part. 


do. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Hour  for  hour. 


Not  as  any  part. 


I 


Dates  of  beglnningand 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Oct.  2  to  Har.  10. 


Sept.  27  to  Mar.  24. 


Oct.  11  to  Mar.  25. 


Oct.  11  to  Apr.  30. 


Sept.  1  to  July  23. 


do 


Oct.  1  to  Mar.  31. . . 


I 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 


.do. 


Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year;  at 
any  ttane 
inspeoial 


Any  time. 


.do. 


...do. 


School  days  and  houn. 


Satniday  3  to«p.  m. 


Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  7.30  to 
0.30  p.  m. 


Monday,  Wednes day, 
and  Friday,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  6  to  8 
p.  m.;  others,  7  to  0 
p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday,  7 
to  0  p.  m.  Pupils  at- 
tend 2  evenings  per 
week  except  in  print- 
ing, wood  oarvlng, 
stone  earring,  and 
pottery,  1  eremag  per 


Monday  to  Friday  8.20 
a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  1  to 
4.40  p.  m.;  Saturday, 
8.20«.m.toUm. 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thunday,  and  Fn* 
day,  8  to  11.30  a.  m.; 
each  boy  2  days  per 
week. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  10  p.  m.;  each 
boy  S  evenings  per 
week. 


*  Twenty  years  for  woodwork,  wood  turning,  pottery,  and  advanced  dreasmaking;  25  (or  wood  and  stone 
carving  and  cement  work;  18  for  printing,  and  lo  for  einnent 


*  School  too  new  to  determine. 


Ltary  dressmaking. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER   OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  III.— year  established,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILAHTHBOFIC  SCHOOLS— Oontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts: 
Day  school 


EverUng  ichool. 


Biooklyn— Pratt      Institute: 
School  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: 
Day  school 


Bvenitiff  sdMol. 


New  York— Baron  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School  {day  school). 


New  Yorlc— Clara  de  Ilirsch 
Trade  School  (day  school) 


New  York— Hebrew  Techni- 
cal Institute: 
Day  school 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


1891 


1887 


1887 


1887 


1891 


Evening  school. 


U897 


1884 


1903 


Persons  aooepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Examination  as  to  fit- 
ness of  applicant. 


.do. 


Persons  fitted  by  na- 
ture or  experience  in 
trade.  . 


Persons  employed  in 
related  line  or  work. 

Any  able-bodied  Jew- 
ish boy  who  can  read 
and  write  English. 


Dependent  and  needy 
Jewish  girls;  also 
non-Jewish  girls  up 
to  10  i>er  cent  of 
total  enrollment. 


Any  Jewish  boy  who 
can  pass  exaniina- 
tian  in  arithmetic, 
English,  geography, 
and  United  States 
history. 


Any  deserving  me- 
chanic in  the  trade 
who  is  found  suita- 
ble for  instruction 
given. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest. 


17 


17 


17 


Highest. 


None. 


None.' 


None. 


16 
10 


14 


13 


19 


None. 


20 


«17 


17 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  sewing,  915 
per  term  of  3 
months;  dress- 
making, 920  per 
term  of  3  months, 
or  980  per  year,  920 
of  which  is  re- 
funded as  wages; 
millinery,  920  per 
term  of  3  months. 
Other  fees  not  re- 
ported. 

Tuition,  sewing, 
92.60 perterm  of  3 
montns;  dressmak- 
ing, 95  per  term  of 
3  months;  milli- 
nery, elementary, 
95  per  term  of  3 
months,  advanced 
92.50.  Other  fees 
not  reported. 


Tuition.  920  per  term 
of  3  months,  pay- 
able in  advance; 
no  refund:  93 
breakage  and  mar 
terial  fee  for  term 
of  3  months. 

Tuition,  915  per  6 
montns;  no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

None. 


Tuition, 92  per 
month  for  nonresi- 
dents of  Clara  de 
Hirsch  Home  for 
Working  Otrls  who 
are  able  to  pay. 


None. 


91   per  month  for 
materlaL 


1  Opened  in  1899. 


*  Somelmies  exception  is  made  and  older  girl  is  accepted. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF   SCHOOL    WORK   ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIO  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Per  cent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

Extent    to    which 

• 

Books 
fur- 
nished 

school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending     of     school 
year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

School  days  and  hours. 

free. 

as    training    for 
trade. 

enter. 

course. 

None 

Nearly 

Not  reported 

Sept.26tothlrd  Thurs- 
day In  June  for  sew- 

At   be- 

Monday to  Friday  0.10 

used. 

aU. 

ginning 

a.  m.  to  12.26  p.  m., 

ing  and  millinery; 

of  term. 

and  1.20  to  4.05  p.  m., 

dressmakinecontin- 
uoos  throughout  the 

except  dressmaking, 
fourUi  term,  which  Is 

year. 

from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
and  1  to  6  p.  m.  Mon* 
day  to  Friday,  and 
9  a.  m.  to  12.ao  p.  m. 
Saturday. 

. . .do. . . . 

...do 

do 

Sept.  27  to  Mar.  26.... 

.  .  aOO.  ■  •  .  .  • 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  7.30  to  0.30 
p.  m.  Sewing,  dress- 
making, and  elemen- 
tary millinery  2  eve- 

nings per  week;  ad- 
vanced   miUlnery    1 

evening  per  week. 

No 

fiO 

Aboat  0  months,  In 

Sept.  30  to  June  17. . .. 

Any  time 

Monday   to  Friday,  0 

all  trades. 

by    ex- 

a. m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with 
60  minutes  for  lunch- 

amina- 

* 

tion. 

eon. 

No 

76  to  80 

Not  reported 

Last  of  September  to 

...do 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 

last  of  March. 

9.30  p.  m. 

No 

86 

do 

Middle  of  August  to 
middle  of  February ; 

Within 
first     3 

Monday  to  Thursday,  8 
a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.; 
Friday,  8  a.  m.  to  3.30 

middle  of  February 

weeks  of 

to  middle  of  July. 

haU-year 

p.  m.,  with  30  minutes 
for  luncheon. 

terms. 

Yes 

180 

«90 

I      ^lOO 

Takes  place  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

}sept.ltoJuly31 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8J0 
•     a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  12.30 
I   to  0  p.  m. 

Yes,.... 

80 

Not  reported 

Early 'September  to 
end  of  June. 

. .  .do 

First  year,  Monday  to 
Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m.: 

second  and  third 
years,  Monday  to 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  anal  to  5  p.m.; 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12 

m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

None 

50 

V  •  •  •  « U V  ••■••••«••■•*• 

Early  September  to 
middle  of  May. 

..  .do...... 

Monday.  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  7.30  to  9.30 

used. 

p.  m. 

s  Millinery. 


«8ewh)g. 


«Dj 


97615*— 11 43 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  COMMIS6IONEB  OF  lABOB. 


Tablb  III.— year  established,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOFIO  SCH00L8-<:k)ntinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
ofacliool. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


NEW  TOBK— continued. 

New  York— Hebxew  Tethni- 
cal  School  for  Olrls  (day 
tehool). 


New  York— Henrietta  Trade 

School   (Negro»« 9ening 

tehool). 
New  York— Itallao  Svenlnc 

Trade  Btikoolinening  teiMH) . 
New  Yoik— New  Yoric  Trade 

School: 
Dupickool 


Evening  eehool. 


1897 


igo9 

1909 
1881 


1881 


Persona  accepted  as  pupUs. 


General  limitations. 


.nv  arl  (Jew  of  Gen 

tlleT  unable  to   k( 

h( 


An; 

■  ■  ro 

to  hlch  school  who 
pionnMB  to  take  foil 
course.     The  most 
needy  preferred. 
Anyone.. 


.do. 


Any  yonnc  man  who 
can  read  and  write. 
Experience  only 
necessary  in  taking 
cornice  and  skylight 
work. 


.do 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest. 


14 


14 
15 

17 


Highest. 


17 


None. 


None. 


25 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Registration  fee  82, 
if  able  to  pay. 
Tuition  6  cents  a 
week  for  those  able 
to  pay;  free  aehol- 
arsoips  for  others. 

None 


.do. 


Plumbing  ,4  months, 
$45;  pam  ting,  sign, 
4  months,  9i&; 
•  painting  and  dec- 
orating, 4  months, 
840;  bricklaying,  4 
months,  840;  cor- 
nice and  Aylight 
workers,  4  months, 
840;  electrical 
workers .  4  months , 
840;  carpentry,  4 
months,  840;  steam 
and  hot  water  fit- 
ting, 3  months, 
840;  payable  In  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 
17  25    Tuition  f^es:  Paint- 

ing and  decorat- 
ing, first  year,  812; 
second  and  third, 
88;pahitlng,  sign, 
first  year,  812;  sec- 
ond and  third,  86; 
black  smithing, 
first  year.  812:  sec- 
ond and  third,  86; 
nattem  making, 
first  year,  812;  sec- 
ond and  third,  86; 
steam  and  hot  wa- 
ter fitting,  first 
year,  814;  second 
and  third,  87; 
printing,  first 
year.  814;  second 
and  third,  87;  cor- 
nice and  skylight 
workers,  first  year, 
815;  second  and 
third,  87.50;  brkk- 
laying,  first  year, 
816;  second  and 
third,  88;  plaster- 
ing, first  year,  816: 
second  and  third, 

88;  electrical  workers,  first  year,  816; 

second  and  third,  88;  plumbing,  first 

Sear,  816,  second  and  tnird,88;  reduc- 
on  for  second  and  third  years  depend- 
ent upon  first  year's  standing  and  at- 
tendance. Paid  in  advance;  no  pro* 
vision  for  refund. 


1  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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FKES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL  WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHQJUrTKBOFXC 


Dooks 
fuxw 

nlshed 
tnu. 


Net  re- 
ported. 


None 

used. 

..  .do. .. . 


Percent 

of  pupils 

enlensg 

wbo 

^Ish 

school 

eoiuse. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


90 


Not  z«- 
ported. 


97-^ 


80-S5 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  Ss  ae- 
oepted  as  part  of 
apprentlceahlp,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  reported. 


0) 
0) 

Not  as  an  J  part. 


>  .  .  .  aUV  ■■••••< 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


School  «ovtin«es 
thnraghont  year. 


Oot.l  tolCajL 

Oot«  1  to  JOM  1«.».«.. 


Dec  5  to  Mar.  20. 


Sept.  20  to  Mar.  29... 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


▲t  bcda- 
nlng  of 
half-year 
tenns. 


Anytime . 

■  m  •QV«  •  •  a  *  « 


At  begin- 
ning of 
term. 


.do., 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday^  &» 
a.m.to4i».m.;  ihour 
intermission. 


Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.90  to  0  p.  m. 

Mon^lay  to  Thnnday, 
7J0to0.a0p.m. 

Monday  to  Friday.  8.90 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m.;  Saturday,  8.90 
a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Jfonday  to  Saturday,  7 
to  0.30  p.  m.;  each 
pupil  attends  3  ev^ 
nings  per  weeic. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  OOMMIS8IONEB  OF  lABOB. 


Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A; — FUlliAIITU&OPIO  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  Und 
of  school. 


NSW  TOBK-<»ntiniied. 

New  York— Pascal  InsUtote 
{da§  school). 


Ntw  York— Preoara tor y 
Trade  Setioor  (evening 
tekool). 


New  York— St.  Ocone's  £  ven- 
iag  Trade  Behoof  (evening 
•cmoi). 


Rochester— Mechanics'   Insti- 
tute of  Rochestbr: 
Dap  mAooI 


Year 
school 


estab- 
lished. 


18B8 


1003 


1803 


•1885 


Persona  aooepted  as  papUs. 


Ooneral  limitations. 


Any  female. 


Any  one  with  gram- 
mar school  Muca- 
tion. 


Boys  who  attend  from 
some  chorch,  flist, 
members  of  parish; 
second,  vacancies 
filled  by  others 
bringing  letters  fh»m 
a  clergyman,  priest, 
orrabbL 


of 

school     education; 
any  female. 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (yean). 


Lowest 


i  In  electrical  class,  14. 


14 


13 


>13 


16 


Highest 


None. 


21 


None* 


>,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tnition,  $5  per 
month,  payable  in 
advance;  sdiolar- 
shlps  entitling  to 
plain  sewfng, 
dressmaking,  and 
cooking,  costing 
160.  provided  by 
philanthropists. 

Tuition  fees:  Car- 
pentry, plumbing, 
or  eleotncal  work- 
ers, 26  oents  per 
month;  dressmak- 
ing, 10  cents  per 
month;  millinery, 
19  cents  per 
month;  payable  In 
advance;  no*  pro- 
vision for  reftind. 

Tuition  fees:  Elec- 
trical workers  (in- 
side wiring). 
plumbin£,  smd 
sheet-metal  work- 
ers 3  evenings  per 
week,  16  oents  per 
pnonth;  8  eve* 
nings.  25  cents  per 
month;  oarpenvy , 
2  evenings.  10 
cents;  Sevenmgs, 
15  cents;  payaSle 
In  advance;  no 
provision  for 
rand. 


Shop  iBe,  13  per  tana 
covering  cost  of 
materiab  and 
power.  Tuition: 
Ifachtailsts,  wood- 
working or  electri- 
cians, 175  per  year 
or  828  for  each  of  S 
tenns;  drenmak- 
hig,  826  for  13 
weeks;  mUllnery, 
flr8t24lessmis.88: 
second  80,  tninl 
810,  fourth  810, 
payable  in  ad- 
vance; diploma 
fee  82. 
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PEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP. 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. --Continued. 

A.— PHUiANTHBOPIC  SGHOOL8--Continued. 


Books 

fur* 

nlshe<l 

free. 


None 
used. 


No. 


None 
uaed. 


No. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 


emenng 

who 

finish 

school 

couise. 


Very 

■malL 


20 


17 


50 


Extent  •  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprentloeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  ai  any  part. 


•    •    •   •    •  W  •••••••••! 


.do. 


.do. 


Dates  of  beglnidng  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


SeptUtoJnlyl. 


Oct.ltolfayl 


Oct  10  to  May  1. 


8«pt  latoJnaoli..., 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time 


.do... 


At  begin- 
ning of 
anyone 
of  three 
termr, 
at  any 
time  in 


School  dasrs  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Fridar.  0 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to 
£p.  xn. 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thufsday,  and  Friday 
7.45  to  9.15  p.  m.:  car- 

r^ntry  and  plumbing, 
evenings  per  week; 
electrical  workers,  3; 
millinery  and  dresa- 
making,  2. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7.30 
to  0  p.  m.;  one  cums  2 
evenings  and  the  other 
3  eyenings  per  week. 


Monday  to  Batnrday. 
8.50  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
1  to  4.15  p.  m.  for 
males;  0  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.  for 
fenfldes. 


I  Opened  lnl886. 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  GOMMISSIONEB  OF  lABOB. 


Table  IU.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS. 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SOflOOL 

A.— PHILAHTHBOPIG  SOHOOLS-^Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


XBW  TOBK— condodod. 

Roctestar— Mecbanfoi'  Initi- 
tate  of  Rochester— Concld. 


Dajf  cooperative  eekoci. 


Estnhig  «dkoo2. 


y 


KORTH  CAROLINA. 


nigh  Point-High  Point  Nor- 
^  mal  and  Industrial  School 
(Negro— tfay  eehool). 


omo. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Kitchen 
'Garden  Association  and 
Trade  School  for  Qlrls  (day 
echool). 

Cincinnati.— Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute  {evening  echool). 


Year 
school 


estab- 
lished. 


(•) 


188$ 


1891 


M893 


1828 


Penons  accepted  as  pupils. 


Oenaral  limitations. 


Apprentloes  of  Olea- 
Bon  Works. 


Anjone. 


Those  producing  cer- 
tificates of  good 
health. 


Any  Jewish  girl. 


Any  white  male. 


Age  Uralt  for 
eotnmoe  (years). 


Lowest 


16 


14 


12 


12 


14 


Highest 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


>  Not  reported. 
'Males. 
•  Females. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  S7.50  per 
term  of  3  montns, 
paid  by  employer. 

Tuition,  steam  en- 
gineers, SIO  for  36 
weeks;  gas  engi- 
neers, $12  for  14 
weeks;  electricians 
18,  fl2.  and  S15, 
respectively,  for 
courses  1,  2,  and  3 
of  26  weeks  each; 
pattern  making, 
Joining  and  cabi- 
net maktaig,  ma- 
chlnbts  or  tool 
making,  $18  for  26 
weeks;  carpentry 
or  masonry,  $10  for 
26  weeks;  pahiting, 
sign.  $8  for  » 
weeks;  sewing, 
$2.50.  $3,  and  U 
for  nnt,  second, 
and  third  34  les- 
sons, respectively; 
dressmakfaig  $10 
for  each  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  24 
lessons;  millinery, 
$4  for  each  first 
and  second  24  les- 
sons, and  $5  for 
each  third  and 
fourth  24  lessons; 
buttonhole  mak- 
ing, $8  for  12  les- 
sons. Ail  payable 
in  advance;  re- 
fund may  be  made. 
Certificate  fee,  25 
cents;  diploma,  $2. 


Doctor's  fee,  $1: 
door  key  deposit, 
25  cents.  Tui- 
tion, residents, 
none;  nonresi- 
dents. %\M  per 
month;  payable 
in  advance. 


None.. 


Laboratory  fee,  $2; 
tuition  fee,  $10  per 
year. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE     OP    SCHOOL  WORK   ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— FHlliABTlUbOPIC  SCttOOLB — Continued. 


Books 
fur- 

ni$hed 
free. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Not  re- 
ported. 

No..... 


Percent 

of  pupils 

eluerliig 

who 

finish 

SRhool 

coarse. 


{   : 


95 
75 


JNot  as  any  yart. 


20 


Not  re- 
ported. 

NoC  re- 
ported. 


Extent  to  whinh 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
sfiptentteothlp,  or 
as  trataUnc  for 
trade. 


Hour  for  hour. 


In  fun. 


Notreixirtsd. 


One  firm  accepts 
eradaates.  allow- 
ing  credit  for  1 
year. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Septs  to  Xar.  23. 


.do. 


Sept.  15  to  May  18. 


School  continues 
throughout  year. 


Sept.  25  to  Apr.  10. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

(«) 


Anytime . 


Any  time. 


...do. 


School  days  and  honra. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  1  to  2.30 
p.  m. 

MendAy  to  Friday  7.30 
to  9M  p.  m;  steam  en- 
gineers, gas  oiglneers, 
and  chanltairs.  1  eve- 
ning per  week;  elec- 
tridttnsrpainting.slgn, 
sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  button- 
hole making,  2  eve- 
nings per  week;  pat- 
tern making,  jolneiy, 
and  cabinetmaking, 
machinists,  tool  mak- 
ing, carpentry,  and 
masonry,  3  evenings 
per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Fridav,  S  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to  5 
p.  m.,  20  minutes  re- 
cess each  half  day. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.15 
to  0.15  p.  m.,  two 
evenings  per  week. 


*  At  beginning  of  term  except  in  onusoal  cases;  "  domestic  arts, ' '  students  must  enter  at  beginning  of  term. 
•Millinery  in  1909.  ^^ 
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BEPORT  OF  THE  GOMMIS8I0KEB  OF  LABOB. 


Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIG  SCOZOOXiS^-Oontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PKHNSTLYiLMU. 

Lancaster— Thaddeiu  Stevens 
Industrial  School  of  Penn- 
sylvania (dap  mAooj). 


Philadelphia —Befean  Man- 
ual Training  and  Industrial 
School  (Negro): 

'9dm ...',: 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


Day. 


Evening  aehool. 


Philadelphia— Drezel    Insti- 
tute ox  Art,  Science,  and 
Industry: 
JHftehool , 


Evening  eeJiboL, 


1009 


1899 


1899 


«1891 


•1891 


PerBons  accepted  as  papQs. 


General  limltationa. 


Age  limit  for 
QnUanoe  (years). 


Lowest 


Males  passing  mental 
and  physical  exami- 
nation; flist,  indi- 
gent orphans;  sec- 
ond, other  orphans; 
third,  poor  boys  at 
large. 


Anyone 


.do. 


Males  must  pass  men- 
tal examination;  fe- 
males must  pass 
trade  examination. 


Males  must  pass  exam- 
ination in  arithme- 
tic and  penmanship; 
females,  in  hand  and 
machine  sewing  for 
sewing  and  dress- 
maldng.and  in  addi- 
tion applicants  for 
dressmaking  must 
submit  specimen 
garment  of  own 
work. 


16 


Hi^iest 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


18 


14 


14 


16 


M4 

•15 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Tuition,  90^    per 
week. 


Tuition,  carpentry, 
upholstering  and 
chair  caning,  tail- 
oring, millinery, 
and  electrical 
workers,  each  $15 
peryear;  dressmak- 
ing, SI5  ilist  and 
second  years;  $20 
third  year;  paya- 
ble in  advance. 


Locker  deposit.  50 
cents,reiunded 
upon  return  of 
key;  also  $5  break- 
age deposit  for 
men,  residue  to  be 
returned;  tuition 
fee  per  term  of  one- 
half  year,  machine 
oonstruction,  $30; 
pattern  making, 
forging,  and  ma- 
chine construc- 
tion, $45;  sewing, 
hand  and  ma- 
chine, $12;  shirt- 
waist course,  $15; 
dressmaking,  $35; 
milline^,  short 
course,  $15;  milli- 
nery, trade  course, 
$30;  payable  hi 
advance;  no  re- 
fund except  in 
unusual  cases. 
Locker  deposit,  60 
cents,  refunded 
upon  return  of 
key.  Formale8,$3 
breakage  deposit, 

residue  to  be  returned;  tuition  per  term 

of  one-half  year,  machine  oonsmictlon, 

pattern  w     ' 

dressmakii 


year,L_ , 

kttem  making;  sewing,  shirt  waist; 
ng,  first  year,  each  $5;  sew* 


I  At  beginning  of  school  year. 


Ing,  hand  and  machine,  $4 ;  dressmak- 
ing, second  year,  $10:  dressmaking,  third 
year,  $7;  millinery,  first  year,  $7;  second 
year,$& 

•Males. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHIIiAKTBBOPIG  80HOOL8 — Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Yes. 


No. 


None 
used. 


No. 


No. 


Percent 

of  pupils 

entering 

who 

finish 

school 

course. 


{ 


I 


75 


75 


{   :s} 


•76 
*85 


«60 
•90-96 


Extent  to  wbidh 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted u  pwt  of 
apprentlcenilp,  or 
aa  training  for 
trade. 


School  too 
determine 


to 


InfbU. 


In  full,  except  in 
carpentnr  and 
electrical  worken. 


h 


fuU. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending    of     school 


Apr.  1  beginning  of 
year;  session  ex- 
tends throu^iout 
year  except  month 
of  August. 


October  to  June. 


Oct.  5  to  June  18. 


Sept.  15  to  June  15 


VNot  as  any  part. 


Oct.  1  to  Mar.  31....; 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


0) 


Anytime. 


I  • aUO*  a • •  •  I 


.do. 


..do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m.;  from  Sept.  1  to 
Apr.  1  in  3d  year,  1  hour 
each  OTening. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  5.30  p.  m.;  Sat- 
urday, 8  a.  m.  to  1  p. 
m.  Thirty  minutes 
lor  luncheon. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  to 
10  p.  m.,  2  evMiings 
per  week:  dressmak- 
ing pupils  attend  4 
hours  Thursday  after- 
noon of  3d  year. 


Males,  Monday  to  Frl- 
day,  9  a.  ni.  to  12  m., 
and  1  to  4  p.  m.;  fe- 
males, sewing  and  mil- 
linery, shoii  course, 
2  ptftods  of  2  hours 
each  per  week;  mil- 
linery, trade  course, 
19  hours  per  week; 
dressmaking,  26houx8. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7.30 
to  9i0  p.  m.  Pupils 
attend  2  evenings  per 
week. 


•  Females. 


« Opened  in  1892. 


•  Opened  in  1902. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE   COMMISSION ^t  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  III,— year  established,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUflLS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHXLAKTHSOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Year 
school 

Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Locality  and  name  and  kind 

A|9B  limit  for 

Fees,  deposits,  and 

ofachool. 

Was 

estab" 

entranoe  (years). 

bonds. 

Ushed. 

Qeneral  limitations. 

• 

■*           . . 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

PEivKSTLYANiA—oon  tinned . 

- 

Fhiladelplila--01nrd  CoUege 

19C0 

White  male  chttdien 
orphaned     ol     the 
father.  Pupila  enter 

14 

17 

None ;.... 

m 

trade  classes  after  S 
years  of  mechanical 
training. 

Philadelphia— Hebrew  Educa- 

1890 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

None 

tion  Society  (eveniJig  tchool). 

Philadelphi»-^pring  Garden 

Institute: 

i^sckool 

1801 

Common  school  edi> 
cation. 

U6 

None. 

UatriculatlonfeeSS. 
Tuition  S20  per 
term  of  12  weeks. 

^t^  ^^^M      l^^rBW^W^W^  VM^WWaVWM     •••••■•• 

payable  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  reftind. 

Evening  t€iU)oi.. 

1879 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

Tuition  S5  per  year, 
payable    In    ad- 

**^t w 

• 

vance;  BO  provi- 

■ 

sion  for  refund. 

Philadelphia— Temple     Uni- 

versity: 

Daf  ichooi 

1894 

Grammar  school  edu- 
cation: ability  to  pass 
examination  in  plain 
and  maelilDB  aiinng 

14 

None. 

Tuition:  Dressmak- 
ing—sewing, pre- 
paratory, 15  per 
term  of  4  months; 

technical,  $75  per 

ing. 

year:  mllllnc^. 
brief  course,  liO 
per  term  of  4 
months;  technical 
course,  S75  per 
year;  combined 
course  (dressmak- 
ingand  millinery), 
tlOO  per  year;  pay- 
able In  advance  at 

* 

beginning  of  each 

term;  refhnd  made 

in    extraordinary 

• 

cases. 

Evening  tchooi 

1894 

Ability  to  pass  exank- 
ination  in  plain  hand 

14 

None. 

ing— 8ewlng.$5per 
term  of  4  months; 

or  machine  sewing. 

* 

brief  coarse,  SIO; 
millinery,  brief 
course,  910  perterm 
of  4  months;  pay- 
able in  advance; 
refund  made  in  ex- 
traordinary cases. 

PtttsburiF    (Allesheny)— Av- 
ery GoOen  Tndntng  School 
(Negro— day  Mkool), 

1849 

AbUity  to  pass  sixth 
grade  public  school; 

14 

45 

None : . . 

making  declaration 

of  Intention  to  follow 

trade  taken. 

- 

1  Usually,  but  left  to  option  of  teacher. 


*  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OP  SCHOOL    WORE    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A. — PWTTiANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


Yes. 


None 
used. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Peroont 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

flnlshod 

school 

course. 


80 


(*) 


70 


00 


90 


Yes. 


{ 


«75 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenttceshJp,  or 
aa  training  for 
trade. 


Oenerallf  accepted 
for  50  per  cent. 


About  fiO  per  cent  In 
sheet  metal  trades; 
not  as  anv  part  In 
other  trades. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


} 


In  ftiU. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


8€ptember  to  lone. 


School   continues 
tluoughout  year. 


Oct.  3  to  June  16. 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  1. 


Preparatory  connes 
Oct.  1  to  June  1; 
technical  and  com- 
blned  connes,  Sept. 
15  to  June  15. 


Oct.  1  to  June  1.. 


Pint  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember to  last  Thurs- 
day In  May. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half  year 
terms. 


Any  time. 


Within  fliBt 
month. 


.do. 


Anytime. 


.do. 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Prlday .  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m. ;  Saturday .  8  to  10 
a.  m.  Recess  10.15  a. 
m.  to  10.30  a.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday,  7 
too  p.  m.,  except  sheeU 
metal  workers  2  houn 
extra  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 


Monday  to  Priday,  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  12.30 
to  3  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Saturday. 
Each  pupil  3  evenings 
from  7.30  to  0.30  p.  m. 
and  1  evening  8  to  0.30 
p.  m. 


Technical  couxee,  Mon- 
day. Wednesday,  and 
Prlday,  0  a.  m.  to  2  p. 
m.,  with  20  minutes' 
Intermission:  com- 
bined couiae,  Monday 
to  Priday .  0  a.  m.  tc  2 
p.  m..  3  days,  with  20 
minutes'  intermission, 
and  2  days  of  150  min- 
utes eadi;  sewing,  2 
days  of  50  minutes 
each;  millinery,  brief 
coune,  six  50-minute 
periods  per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  0.30  p.  m.  Sewing, 
1  hour  2  evenings  per 
week;  other  trades  3 
evenings,  2  of  2  houn 
and  1  of  1|  hours. 


Monday  to  Priday,  0  a. 
m.  to  3.30  p.  m.,fnclud- 
ing  recess  of  30  min- 
utes. 


*  Dressmaking  and  mUUnery. 


« Tailoring. 
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BEPOET  OF  THE  GOJKMI88IONSK  OF  LABOB. 


Table  III.—YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PmLAKTHBOFIC  80KOOL8--Continued. 


Year 

school 

was 

estab- 

Persons  aooepted  as  pupils. 

1 

of  school. 

Age  limit  for 
entraooe  (yean). 

Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 

llshed. 

Qeneral  limitations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

PSNNSTLVANIA— coDcladed. 

Ptttsborg— Carnegie  Technical 

11900 

Piaferenoe  is  given  to 

17 

None. 

Qeneral  fee,  13:  break- 

Schools: Margaret  Morrison 
Carnegie    School    {evening 

those  employed  dur- 

age, SI;  societies, 
etc.,  £0  cents;  resi- 

ing day  who  are  d^ 

eckool). 

pendent  upon  their 
eamincB. 

due  of  breakage 
feereftmded.  Tui- 
tion: Residentoof 
Pittsburg,  t5  per 
year;  nonresidents, 
17  per  year;  pay- 

able in  advance; 

refkind  in  extraor- 

dinary    oases. 

Those  entering  at 

other  than  iM^gin- 

nlng  of  year  must 

pay  fees  for  entire 

year. 

Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical 
Schools:  School  of  Applied 

Industries:  * 

Do^ickoei i.i 

(») 

Letters  fh>m  teachers 

Id 

None. 

General    fee.    $10; 
breakacge  deposit. 

or  employers  requir- 

ed. 

83.  residue  of 
which  is  refunded. 

Tuition,  residents 

of  Pittsburg.  930 
per  year;  otners, 
880,  paid  imon  en- 
trance.  Those  en- 

tering In  middle 

ol  year  pay  two- 

thirds   of    year's 

fee.    Refunds 

made  in  meritori- 

ous cases. 

Evening  eekool 

0) 

Pupils    worUng     %t 
trades  selected. 

(•) 

None. 

Qeneral     fee,     85; 
breakage  deposit, 

8ft.     residue     of 

which  is  reftoded. 

Tuition,  residents 

of   Pittsburg,   t5 
per  year;  oiners, 
•7.   Those   enter- 

ing in  middle  of 

year     pay     two- 
thirds    of    year's 

fee.    Refunds 

made  in  meritori- 

ous cases. 

Williamson  School—Winiam- 

•1888 

Boys  sufficiently  ad- 

10 

18 

None 

son  Free  School  of  Mechan- 

vanced in  common 

ical  Trades  (day  eehool). 

school  to  prove  sat- 
ialiKtory  after  triaL 

^  opened  In  1906. 

*  Sewing  and  dressmaking. 

>  Millinery. 
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PEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILAirrHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 
fur- 
nished 
free. 


None 
used. 


{ 


No. 


Nd. 


Yes. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 
■finish 
school 
course. 


■78 
>98 


60  to  85 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  ptrt  of 
B|q»rentioeshlp,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


\Not  reported. 


Not   generally 
cepted. 


<X)to65 


80 


Not  reported. 


InfuU. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school 
year. 


Secood  Monday  In 
October  to  first  Fri- 
day in  May. 


FInt  MondaT  in  Oeto* 
bcr  to  last  Friday  In 
May. 


Beeond  Monday  in  0^ 
tobertolast  Friday 
InApriL 


Sept.  1  to  July  31. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time 
prior  to 
Christ- 


Aoytfano. 


...do. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  0 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  b^ 

.  eluding  1  hour  Inter- 
mission. 


Monday  to  Friday.  7.30 
to  0.30  p.  m.;  each  pu- 
pil attends  3  evenings 
per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  i  to 
5  p.  m. ;  third  year  pu- 
pfls  also  attend  Satur- 
day 8  a.  m.  to  11  a.  m.. 
and  in  last  7  months  of 
third  year  Monday  to 
Friday  8  to  0.30  p.  m. 
Carpentry,  bricklay- 
ing, and  stationary 
engpbeers.  2  evenings 
per  week;  pattern 
making  and  machin- 
ists, 8  evenings  per 
week. 


•  Formerly  "S6hoo1  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen.'' 

•  Approximate  minimum  age  for  apprentices,  17;  Journeymen,  20. 

•  Opened  in  1801. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONEB  OF  LABOB. 


Table  in.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPIM, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

A.— PHILAVTHBOFIC   8CH00L8— Concluded. 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Year 

Locality  and  name  and  Mnd 

school 

vroa 

AiQB  Ibnlt  for 

Fees,  deposits,  and 

cf  school. 

estab- 

entrance  (years). 

bonds. 

UshiHl. 

C^neral  limitations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

RHODE  i.<a.Ain>. 

ProTldenoe— Watchman    In- 

1906 

Must  pass  ezamlna* 
tloas  thought  neces- 

" 

Tnitlon,  flO  per  year 
payable    in    ad- 

dustrial School  (Negr<H-«Pf- 

ning  tehoct). 

sary  by  president. 

vance  if  able:  if 
nnable,  in  install- 

• 

ments. 

Providence — Rhode      Island 

(0 

Persons  engaged  dur- 
ing the  day  in  trades 

16 

Locker  fee,  $1,  50 
cents  of  which  is 

School  of  Design  (ecenin^ 

§ehool). 

taught  and  who  can 
pass  satisfectory  ex- 
amination. 

refunded  on  sur- 
render of  key.  Tu- 
ition, |18per  year, 
in  advance.  Free 
scholarships  are 
given  by  tne  State 

• 

and  city  to  worthy 

applicants. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1807 

Anyone 

14 

None. 

Entrance  fee,  S1.50. 
No  tuition. 

trial    School    (Negro— day 

$ckool). 

Mayc8TlU^-<Mm«vllle      In- 
dustrial and  Edncatlona]  In- 

1886 

do 

IS 

None. 

Entrance    fee,    tz. 

No  tuition. 

sUtute  (NegrtH-tfay  gchool). 

Orangeburg--Claaia   Univer- 

1883 

do 

14 

None. 

Registration  fee .  12 

sity  (Negro— ifay  aehoot). 

per  year.  Tuition 
governed  by  cul- 
tnral  work  taken. 

ranging  from  $10 
to  ^  per  year. 

VIROINIA. 

Hampton— Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute 

1868 

Those  passing  satisfac- 

17 

26 

Entrance    fee,  $10; 

tory     mental    and 

Incidental  fee,  $1 

(Negro   and  Indian <— day 

physical    examina- 
tions and  submit- 

per year  after  first 

and  evening  sehooit). 

year.  Tnitlon  fee, 
$100     per     year. 

ting     evidenoe     of 

character. 

Biany  scholarships 
are  at  disposal  of 
faculty. 

Lawrenceville— St.  Paul  Nor- 

•1883 

Must  pass  satislKtory 

16 

None. 

Entrance    fee,  $10. 

mal  and  Industrial  School 

examination. 

Medical  fee   and 

(Negro— day    and    evening 

i  ncidental  fee  each 

echow). 

«2  pCT  year,  pay- 
able in  advance. 
No  tuition. 

Richmond— Virginia  Mechan- 

1905 

May  require'certiflcate 
from  last  school  at- 

15 

None. 

Tuition,  $3  per  3Mar; 

ics'      Institute      (evening 

payable    in    ad- 

tehoai). 

tended. 

vance. 

1  Incorporated  1877,  opened  1878. 

>  Not  reported. 

•  For  school  as  a  whole;  about  10  per  cent  for  bricklayers  and  plasterers. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OP   SCHOOL   WORK    ON   APPRENTICESHIP. 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  8CH00L8-^oncliided. 


Books 
tnr- 

nished 
free. 

Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

flnlflhAd 

school 

oourae. 

Extent   to    which 
school  work  is  bc- 
oapted  as  part  of 
apprentimship ,  or 
as    training    for 
trade. 

Datesofbeginnlngand 
ending  of  school  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

None 
used. 

. .  .do 

98 

«25 
35 
30 

95 

Not  as  any  part 

Oct.ltoMaya8 

Sept.  96  to  May  81 

First  Monday  In  Oc- 
tober to  May  15. 

Oct.  18  to  May  18 

September  to  May . . . . 

At  begin- 
ning of 
hatfyear 
terms. 

Any  time. 

• 

.  ..do 

...do 

...do 

Printing,  Monday  to 
Friday:  dnssmak- 
Ing,  Tuesday  and 
ThofBday,  8  to  10 
ikm. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  7.15  to  9. 15 
p.nL 

• 

Monday   to   Friday,  7 

a.in.  to  13  m.  and  1  to 

5.30  p.  m, 
Monday   to   Friday,  8 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  l  to 

4.30  p.  m. 
Monday  to  Friday.  8.15 

a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 

5  p.  m. 

Trade  werk«  Monday  to 
Saturday  8  a.  nu  to  12 
m.  and  1  to  5  p.  m.; 
academfo  work,  7  to  9 
p.  m.,  6  ereiiings  per 
,week. 

Trade  work,  Monday  to 
Saturday  7.30  a.  m.  to 
12  m.  and  1  to  5  p.m.; 
c  0  m  m  0  n-9chooi  in- 
struction 5  evenings 
per  week,  7  to  9  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  0.30  p.  m. 

• 

InfUU 

Not  determined 

Inltill 

Accepted  In  fuj]  in 
all  trades. 

Two   years   in   all 
trades. 

Not  reported 

■ 

Trade  work  oontinues 
throughout    year; 
academtffwork,  Oct. 
1  to  June  1. 

School     continues 
throngboot  year. 

Sept.  27  to  May  6 

At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year.* 

Any  time. . 
...do 

•  Indians  admitted  in  1878. 

•  At  any  Ume  in  exceptional  cases. 

•  Opened  in  1884. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMIOBSIOKEB  OF  LABOB. 


tablb  m.— year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pdpils, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 
B.— FIFBIIC  SCHOOLS. 


Tear 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 

Per8(«is  accepted  as  pupils. 

Fees,  deposits^  and 
b<mds. 

Locality  and  name  and  kind  of 
school. 

• 

Oeneial  limitations. 

Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ALABAMA. 

Normal— S  t  a  t  e  Agricnltaral 
and  Mechanical  College  (Ne- 
fro— day  «dkooI.) 

AJULANSAS. 

Fort    Smith— Lincoln    High 
School  (Negro-^dey  tdbool). 

• 

CONVECnCUT. 

Bridgeport— stale    Trade 
Sphool: 
J>a|rMftoo2.. .« 

1875 
1902 

1910 

1910 
1910 
1910 

1906 
1906 

1901 

1903 
1909 

Anyone  who  can  read 
and  write. 

Any   pupil    of  high 
Anyone 

(») 
(•) 

14 

16 

14 

M4 

14 
14 

None.' 

16 
14 

None. 
21 

* 

None. 

• 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

Tui  tion^none  for  res- 
idents of  State,  $5 
per  year  for  non- 
residentB. 

Tnition,nohe  for  res- 
idents of  district; 
not  reported  for 
nonresidents. 

Tuitton,    none   for 
residents  of  State; 
not  reported  lor 
nonresulents. 

do 

J}ap  cooperatiH  9ekool 

Apprentices   in    ma- 
chinists' or  tool 
makers' trade. 

Anyone 

Evening  9eko9l 

do 

New  Britain— State  Trade 

Anyone   who  has  a 
rudimentary  Imowl- 
edge  of  arithmetks 
and  can  read,  write, 
and  speak  English. 

Anyone  employed  dur^ 
ingday. 

Anyone  not  attending 
day  school. 

Anyone   having   fin- 
ished eighth  grade 

equivalent;  anyone 
for  special  course. 

Anyone  having  com- 
mon-school   educa- 
tion. 

Anyone  not  attending 
day  school. 

do 

School  idajf  tehooi), 

S  0  u  t  h  Manchester— S  0  n  t  h 

Manchester  Evening  School 

(evening  eekool). 
Waterbury— W  a  t  e  r  bury 

Evening  High  School  (ew- 

ningtekooi), 

I»9nUCT  or  OOLtTMBIA. 

Washington— A  rmstrong 
Manual    Training    School 
(Negro): 
Dag  eehool. 

Deposit  of  $1;  re- 
funded If  45  even- 
ings are  attended. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  city; 
$3  per  year  for  non- 
leddents. 

Tuition,   none   for 
residents  of  Di»' 
trkstofCohimbia; 
not  reported  for 
nonresidents; 
pupils  charged  for 
breakage. 

Tuitfon,nonefor  res- 
idents of  District 
of  Columbia;  not 
reported  for  non- 
residents. 

Tool  deposit,  35 
cents;  tuition, 
none. 

• 
Evening  tckool 

Washington  —  McKinley 
Manual    Training     School 
(evening  vehaol), 

• 

iNone; 
>None; 


age,  17  years.  >  Scho<4  too  new  to  determine. 

age,  probably  15  yean.       «  Publto-achool  pupils  iwder  14  may  attend  during 


CHAPTBB  XVin. — GENERAL  TABLES. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Percent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

Extent    to    which 

Books 

ftimlshed 

free. 

school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as     training    for 
trade. 

Datesof  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

course. 

No 

20 

In  full 

Sept.  1  to  June  1 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  11.45  a.  m.  and  1  to 

4  p.  m.;  Saturday,  7.30 

to  11.45  a.  m. 

None 

70 

do 

Sept.  20  to  June  3 

At  begin- 
ning  of 

Monday  to  Friday,  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1.15  to 

used. 

•  •  •  •  •  ^a^y w  •  ■■•«■•■  v^***  ■ 

year. 

4  p.m. 

Yes 

(») 

Emptoyers     have 

School     continues 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  tod 

agreed  to  glre  cred- 

throughout year. 

it  for  2  years  In  car- 

p. m.;  Saturday,  8  a. 

pentry   ancP  mar 

m.  to  12  m. 

chhiists'  trades. 

Yes 

(») 

Ilour  for  hour 

Sept.  1  to  May  1 

...  do . ..... 

Monday  to  Saturday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.;  each 

i^m  ^^  ^^  vV^B       ^^r  ^      ^B^v  ^^  «iV^     9    fl    V  V   V   V    V 

pvr  ^^^P^    ^  ^       ^^         ^  ^^       ^^^^m  ^^»  ^m         ^m    ^     ^     ^     ^   v     v 

•    B     V  ^•^^  V     •     •   •   ■    • 

pupil  4  hours  per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday  ,7.30  to 

9.30  p.  m.;  each  pupil 

3  evenings  per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 

m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  6 

Yes 

(■) 

School  too  new  to 

School    continues 

...do 

determine. 

throughout  year. 

Yes 

(•) 

...l.do 

do 

. .  .do. ..... 

A  ^M#  •  •  ■  •  ■ 

p.  m.;  Saturday,  8  a. 

m.  to  12  m. 

None 

C6 

Not  as  any  part 

Oct.  19  to  liar.  4 

...do.. .... 

Monday,      Tuesday, 

used. 

Thursday,    and    Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Yes 

80 

Not  reported 

Oct.  15  to  Apr.  1 

...  do. ..... 

Monday,     Tuesday, 
Thursday,   and    Fri- 

^^   ^    ^^    ^       ^"    ^^ ^^    ^^^"     ^^^^B^^     V     V     V     V     V     V     « 

• 

day,  7.15  to  9.15  p.  m. 

No 

(•) 

In  full  for  plain  sew- 

Sept. U  to  June 20.... 

At  begin- 

Regular course  and  girls' 

ing,  dressmaking, 
and  m  i  1 1 1  n  e  ry; 

ning  of 
half-year 

special  trade  course, 
Monday    to    Friday; 

about  2  years  m 

terms.^ 

boys'  special  course. 

forging   and   ma- 

Mondav, Wednesday, 
and  Thursday;  regu- 

chine shop;    pre- 

pare to  take  ex- 

lar pupils,  9  a.  m.  to 
12.30  p.  m.  and  1  to 

amination  for  li- 

• 

cense  to  enter 
steam  engineering 
and  automobile 
care  and  operation. 

2.30    p.    m.;    special 
pupils,  9  a.  m.  to  12.30 
p.  m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 

None 

70 

Not  as  any  part 

First  Monday  in  Octo- 

Any time. 

Monday,  Wednesday, 

used. 

ber  to  fburth  Wed- 
nesday in  March. 

and  Friday,  8  to  10 
p.  m. 

. .  .do .... 

60 

Not  reported 

Dec.  1  to  Apr.  1 

•  ■  •  Uwa  ■  •  •  •  •  • 

Monday,      W^ednesday 
and   Friday.  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m.     Machine- 

shop  j)ractice  ,  cabinet- 
makmg,    and    wood 

turning  divided  into 

two  groups ,  fl/s  t  group 

attends  1  evening  per 

week,  second  group  2 
evenings;  electrical 

workers   get   3    eve* 

, 

nings. 

&  Special  pupils,  16. 

•  Pupils  withdraw  about  as  follows:  First  year,  28  per  cent;  second,  25;  third,  12;  fonrtbi  & 

'  Special  pupils  enter  any  time. 

97615'*— 11 44 
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BEPOBX  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  IiABOR. 


tablk  hi.— year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pupils, 

terminal  dates,  school 

B. — ^PITBLIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


« 

Year 
school 

was 
estab> 
lished. 

Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 

• 

LooBllty  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 

General  limitations. 

Age  limit  for  en- 
tranoe  (years). 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

OZORGU. 

Cohinibus— Secondary  Indus- 
trial School  {daif  aehool), 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— Albert      O.      Lane 
Tecnnical  High  School  {eve- 
ning tchool). 

Chicai;a— II  orace    Mann 

1906 

iwr 

1907 

1907 

1907 
1907 

1009 
1888 

1909 

1910 

1908 
"1909 

• 

Any  boy  having  fin- 
ished seventh  grade 
public  school. 

Anyexoept  day-school 
pupils. 

Any  carpenter's  ap- 
prentices. 

do 

14 

14 

16 

• 
1« 

14 
14 

S14 
13 

14 

•14 

14 
14 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 

21 
•16 

21 

None. 

None. 

18 

Brealmge  deposit,  12; 
tu  tion,  none  for 
re8.dents  of  city; 
130  per  year  for 
nonresidents,  pay- 
able in  advance. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 

do 

.  (branch)  School  (carpenters' 

apprentioe»--dajr  $dioot). 
Chica£o— James   Otis  School 

do 

(carpenters'  apprentice»- 

Mtf  JCHoof). 

ChicagD— Lake   High  School 

(evemnQ  adkool). 
Ohtcaeo— Richard    T,    Crane 

Technical  High  School  (et«- 

nin§  Bckool). 
Freeport— Freeport     High 

School      (day      cooperative 

Khool). 

INDIANA. 

Kni^tstown— Soldleis'     and 
SailofS'  Orphans'  Uome  of 
Indiana  (day  tekool). 

UASSACHUSETTS. 

Beverly— Beverly  Independ- 
ent Indartrial  School  (Inde- 
pendent •— day     cooperative 
iSkool). 

Boston  — Boston  School  of 
Printing  and  Bookbinding  7 
(independent*— d^  school). 

Boston — Central  Evening  In- 

Anyexcept  day-school 

•Tf: 

do 

do 

Tuition,    none   for 
residents  of  city; 
$3  per  month  for 
nonresidents. 

None 

Any  boy  able  to  paae 
high-school  entrance 
examination. 

Inmates  of  home  only; 
l^ome    admits    or- 
phans and  children 
residing  in  the  State 
who  are  children  of 
soldiers  or  sailors. 

Boys    having    com- 
pleted    the    sixth 
grade  school  woriE. 

Pupils  of  The  Lyman 
School. 

• 

Any  resident  of  Bos- 
ton worklnir  at  trade 
during  day. 

Any  cirl 

Tuition,    none    for 
residents  of  Bev- 
erly; not  reported 
for  nonresidents. 

Tuit  ion ,  none  for  res- 
idents; hot  report- 
ed   for     nonresi- 
dents. 

do 

dustrial  School  (independ- 
ent "^—rvminif  school). 
Boston— Girls'  Trade  School 

Tu  Ition,  none  for  res- 
idents of  Boston; 
S8  per  month  to 
nonresidents,  paid 
by     town     from 
which      pupil 
comes,  one-half  re- 
imbursed by  State. 

(independent  *—dmf  ackool). 

>  Rxrept  to  indigent  pupils. 

*  Seldom  enter  before  13,  as  law  prohibits  employment  of  children  under  10  in  factories. 

>  School  too  new  to  determine. 

«  After  first  school  year  pupils  work  in  factory  on  Saturday. 
'  Pupils  must  leave  at  age  of  10,  unless  time  is  extended  to  18. 

•  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97, 


CHAPTER  XVIII, QENEBAL  TABLES. 
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FEES.    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  8CHOOL8--€ontiQue4. 


Books 

famished 

free^ 


Yes. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


None 
used. 


Yes. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

oourse. 


0) 


(») 


0) 


Not  re- 
ported. 


(') 


None 
used. 


No. 


Yes 


Yes. 


Yes. 


0) 


£0 


(») 


(») 


67 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  as  any  part. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Not  as  any  part , 


.do. 


.do. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


When 

pupils 

laay 

enter. 


Sept.  8  to  June  22. 


First  Wednesday 
after  Labor  Day  to 
last  of  June. 


Sept.  8  to  June  22. 


.do. 


Accepted  In  part; 
extent  not  re* 
ported. 


Hour  for  hoar. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Accepted  as  part; 
extent  not  re- 
ported. 


Second  Monday  in 
October  to  last  Fri- 
day in  If  arch. 


Day  after  Labor  Day 
to  school  day  nearest 
to  June  30. 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  1. 


Sept.  26  to  liar.  24. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 


.do. 


Sept.7to7oly7. 


Sept  8  to  July  1. 


Oot.  7  to  ICar.  10. 


Any  thne 
d  u  r  ing 
first 
month.* 


Any  time. 


.do. 


.do.., 


School  days  and  hours. 


Ifonday  to  Fiiday.  0  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to  4 

p.  m.- 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  2.17  p.  m.;  37 
minutes  intermission 
and  10  minutes  con- 
sumed in  opening 
each  day. 

Monday  to  Friday.  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and*2  to  4 
p.  m. 

Monday.  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  first 
and  second  years,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  third 
and  fourth  years,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 
afternoons  per  week 
from  2.30  to  4  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 
9  p.  m.;  pupils  taking 
shop  work  only  attend 
2  evenings  per  week; 
those  taking  drawing 
also  attend  4  evenings. 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  I"i- 
day,  7.30  to  9.15  p.  m.; 
each  pupil  2  evening 
per  week ;  cotton  grad- 
ing and  stapling  Sat- 
urday from  2  to  4 
p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.:  20 
minutes  intermission. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.16 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 
to  4  p.  m.;  hours  vary 
with  different  classes. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.15 
to  9.15  p.  m.;  firemen 
and  steam  engineers.  2 
evenings  per  week; 
other  courses  1  eve- 
ning. 


s  By  special  provision  thereafter. 


f  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  508. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  LABOR. 


Table  III YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES^  SCHOOL 

B.— PITBUC  SCHOOLS^Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

Boston— Glen wav  Industrial 
Classes.  Oliver  \VendelI 
Holmes  School  District  (day 
tchool), 

Boston— nigh  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  {day  aehool). 


Boston— Quincy  School  {day 
school). 


Cambridge— Evening  Indus- 
trial School  (independent^— 
eteninv  Kkool). 


Chicopee— CTiicopee  Industrial 
School  (day  school). 


Chicopee— Chlcopee  Evening 
Industrial  School  (inde- 
pendent >—«rentnj7  school). 


Fall  River  —  Bradford  Durfee 
Textile  School  of  Fall  River 
(Independent  incorporat- 
ed ^—evening  school). 


Fitchbuig  —  Fltchburg  Hl^h 
School  {day  cooperative 
school), 

Lawrence  —  Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School  (independent  *) : 
Day  school 


Evening  school 


1909 


1907 


1909 


1906 


1908 


1908 


1904 


1908 


1909 


1908 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Anyone  who  does  not 
intend  to  graduate 
in  academic  course. 

Graduates  of  city 
grammar  school  or 
by  examination. 


Anyone  who  does  not 
intend  to  graduate 
in  academic  course. 

Any  male  resident  of 
Cambridge  who  is 
employed  during 
day. 


Any  high-school  boy 
electing  the  course. 


Anyone  worldng  dur- 
ing day  at  trades 
taught. 


Anyone  desiring  to  be- 
come more  proficient 
in  occupations 
taught,  or  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  a  cot- 
ton mill  occupation 
or  of  the  industry  as 
a  whole. 

Anyone  able  to  enter 
high  school. 


Anyone  having  com- 
pleted first  5  grades 
of  public  school. 


Anyone. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


12 


13 


12 


14 


None. 


14 


16 


15 


14 


14 


Highest. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition ,  none  forzes- 
idents;  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 

Tuition,  none  for  res- 
idents of  Boston; 
190  per  year  for 
nonresidents. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 

Damage  deposit,  ^; 
resioiie  refunded. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

Tuition,  none  for  res- 
idents; not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 


Tool  deposit,  $3;  re- 
fund made  upon 
their  return  in 
good  order;  tui- 
tion, none  for  resi- 
dents; not  reported 
for  nonresidents. 

Tuition,  none  for 
State  residents;  $5 
per  vear  for  non- 
resiaents  of  State 
for  each  subject. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents:  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 


Tuition,  none  to 
residents  of  Law^- 
rence;  $100  per 
year  (regardless  of 
course  or  courses 
taken)  for  non- 
residents, paid  by 
city  or  town  from 
which  they  come, 
one-half  r  e  i  m  - 
bursed  by  State. 

Tuition,  none  to 
residents  of  Law- 
rence; $25  per  year 
to  nonresidents, 
paid  by  city  or 
town  from  whicli 
they  com.*,  ono- 
half  refimdcd  by 
State. 


>  School  too  new  to  determine. 


*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESniP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  8CHOOL8-<Continue4. 


1 

Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

Extent    to    which 

Books 

furnished 

freel 

school  work  is  ac- 

When 

cepted  as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as     training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 

pupils 

may 
enter.  . 

School  days  and  hours. 

course. 

1 

Yes 

(») 

Not  as  any  part 

Sept.  8  to  June  22 

At  begin- 

Monday to  Friday.  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  ana  3  to  4 

ning  of 

school 

p.  m.- 

« 

year. 

Yes 

(«) 

School  too  new  to 

First  Wednesday 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 

determine. 

after  Labor  Day  to 
last  of  Jime. 

m.  to  2.17  p.  m.;  37 
minutes  Intermission 
and  10  minutes  con- 
sumed in  epening 

« 

each  day. 

Yes 

(0 

Not  as  any  part 

Sopt  8  to  June  22 

At  begin- 

Monday to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and2lo4 

ning   of 

school 

p.  m. 

year. 

None 
used. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

do 

Second    Monday    in 
October  to  last  Fri- 

Any time. 

Monday,  Wednesday, 
and   Friday,   7.30  to 

I 

day  In  March. 

9.30  p.  m. 

Yes 

(») 

do 

Day  after  Labor  Day 
to  school  day  nearest 

At  begin- 
ning of 

Monday  to  Friday,  first 

and  second  years,  8.30 

to  June  30. 

school 
year. 

a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.;  third 
and  fourth  yoan,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 
afternoons  per  week 
from  2.30  to  4  p.  m. 

None 

0) 

do 

OotltoApr.l 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 

used. 

9  p.  m.;  pupils  takine 
shop  work  onlyattena 

2  evenings  per  week; 

those  taking  drawing 

also  attend  4  evenings. 

No 

£0 

Accepted   tn   part; 

Sept  26  to  Mar.  24.... 

Any  time 

Monday,  Tuesday, 

extent    not    r^ 

d  u  r  ing 

Thursday,   and    I"i- 

ported. 

first 
month.* 

day,  7.30  to  9. 15  p.  m. ; 
each  pupil  2  eveninps 
per  week ;  cotton  grad- 
ing and  stapling  Sat- 

urday from  2   to   4 

Yes 

(») 

Hour  for  hour 

8ept.7toJuly7 

•  1     If.  III. 
Any  time.;  Monday  to   Friday,  8 

* 

a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.:  20 
minutes  intermission. 

Yes 

0) 

School  too  new  to 
determine. 

Sept.  8  to  July  1 

.•  .do. ..... 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.16 

a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  and  2 

to  4  p.  m.;  hours  vary 

' 

with  different  classes. 

Yes 

67 

Accepted   as   part; 
extent  not  re- 

Oct. 7  to  Mar.  10 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.15 

. 

to  9.15  p.  m.;  firemen 

ported. 

and  steam  engineers .  2 
evenings  per  week; 
other  courses  1  eve- 
nhig. 

*  By  special  provision  thereafter. 


4  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  508. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS — C-ontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
.  of  school. 


MASSACHUSETTS— continued. 

Loiwell— Lowell  Textile  School 
(Independent  incorporat- 
ed * — evenirig  bcKooI). 


New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Industrial  School  (Independ- 
ent>): 
Daytchooi 


Evening  achoU. 


New  Bedford— New  Bedford 
Textile  School  (Independ- 
ent incorporated  i— evening 
Khool). 


Newtoo— Newton  Industrial 
School  (independent ' — day 
Khool). 


Sprinsfleld— Evening    School 
of  Trades  {evening  $chool). 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 


Persons  accepted  as  pupUs. 


1897 


S190S 


•  1906 


1899 


1909 


1898 


General  limitations. 


Anyone  who  is  gradu- 
ate  of  grammar 
school  or  who  can 

{>ass  an  examination 
n    arithmetic    and 
English. 


Anyone  who  can  read 
and  speak  English 
and  who  is  of  legal 
age  to  begin  work. 


Anyone  desiitng  ad- 
vancement in  occu- 
pation and  also  wo- 
men wishing  to  take 
up  one  of  occupa- 
tions taught. 


Anyone  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  English. 


Any  boy . 


Anyone,  but  prefer- 
ence given  those  em- 
ployed and  former 
public  school  pupils 
of  city. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


None. 


14 


14 


IG 


14 


14 


Highest. 


Nome. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Breakage  deposit,  $5 
for  first  and  sec- 
ond years;  110  for 
third  and  fourth 
years;  rcsldae  re- 
funded; tuition, 
none  for  residents 
of  Lowell;  non- 
residents, $5  per 
year  for  each 
course;  no  refund 

.  except  by  vote  of 
directors. 


Tidtion,  none  for 
residents  of  New 
Bedford;  115  per 
montti  for  non- 
residents, one-half 
refunded  if  pupil 
leave  before  endof 
month;  paid  by 
municipality,  one- 
half  refunded  by 
State. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  New 
Bedford;  fixed  by 
State  board  of  edu- 
cation for  nonresi- 
dents (paid  by 
xnimicipality  from 
which  nonresident 
comes,  one  -  half 
refunded  by 
State). 
Breakage  deposit, 
$2.50;  residue  re- 
funded; tuition, 
hone  for  residents: 
not  reported  for 
•  nonresidents. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  New- 
ton; $100  per  year 
for  complete 
course  to  non- 
residents. 
Material  fee  to  resi- 
dents of  Spring- 
field ,machineshop 
practice  and  tool 
making,  S5;  eleo- 
t  r  1  ci  a  n  s,  $4; 
p  1  u  m  b  1  n  g,  18; 
woodworking  and 
patternmaking,S6 
per  tenn  of  24  weeks;  tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  Springfield;  nonresidents, 
electricians,  110;  machine^hop  practice 
and  tool  making.  $15;  plumbing,  S15; 
woodworking  and  pattern  making,  $15; 
per  term  of  24  weeks. 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  503. 
*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
s  Opened  hi  1909. 
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FEES,  ACCEPTANCE    OP    SCHOOL  WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 

ftirnished 

free. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Per  cent 
of  popils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


70 


(*) 


66 


eo 


(*) 


n 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ao> 
eepted  as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  tmlning  for 
trade. 


Accepted  as  part; 
extent  not  re- 
ported. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Cot.  15  to  Mar.  30. 


Sept.  d  to  June  30. 


Oct.  1  to  about  Kay  20. 


Oct  10  to  Mar.  17. 


Day  after  Labor  Day 
to  nearest  Friday  to 
July  15. 


Oct.  10  to  Apr.  1, 


When 

pupils 

may 
enter. 


During 
first  6 
weeks 
of  school 


Any  time. 


...do. ... 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

..do 


Any  time . 


School  days  and  houn. 


*  School  too  new,to  determine. 
»  Opened  In  UttO.* 


Monday,  Tuesday. 
Thursday,  ana 
Friday,  7.30  to  9  p.  m. ; 
each  course  2  evenings 
per  week. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.15 
to  4.15  p.  m.;  Satur- 
day, 8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 


Monday  to  Thunday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p .  m .;  each 
pupil  attends  2  even- 
ings i>er  week. 


Monday,  Tuesday; 
Thursday,  and  JVl- 
day,  7.30  to  P.  15  p  .m., 
each  pupil  2  evenings 
I)er  woelc. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.15  to  9.15  p.  m. 
Electricians,  ma- 

chine shop  practice 
and  tool  making  2 
evenings  per  week, 
plumbing4,  and  wood- 
working and  pattern- 
making  3. 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.—PUBUC  SCHOOLS—Continued. 


• 

Year 

school 

was 

estab- 

Persons aooepted  as  pupils. 

Locality  and  name  and  kind 

Age  limit  for  en- 

Fees, deposits,  and 

of  school. 

trance  (years). 

bonds. 

lished. 

General  limitations. 

4 

• 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

MAsaACHVszTTfl— concluded. 

Springfield— Springfield    Vo- 

1909 

Boys     recommended 

14 

None. 

Tuition,    none    flior 

cational  School  {day  9ckool). 

by     principals     of 
grammar  scnools. 

• 

residents    of 
Springfield;     not 
reported  for  non- 
residents. 

Worcester— Worcester   Trade 

1910 

Favor  boys  who  have 

14 

None. 

Tuition,  none  to  resi- 

School (independent  >—<fay 

been    admitted    to 

dents  of  Worces- 

tckool). 

high  school;  others 
who  can  not  attend 

ter;   for    nonresi- 
dents fixed  by 

high  school,  if  suited 
to  work. 

board  of  trustees, 
approved  by  State 
.board,      one-half 
paid  by  State  and 
one-half  by  mu- 
nicipality     from . 
which  nonresident 
comes. 

HicmoAN. 

Saginaw  (East  Side)— Trade 
School  (day  gchool). 

1910 

Boys  residine  in  Sagi- 
naw, east  side. 

14 

16 

Tuition,    none    for 

residents:  not  re- 
ported   for    non- 

residents. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Alcorn— Alcorn    Agricultural 
and     Mechanical     College 

1878 

Anyone;  if  from  char- 

15 

None. 

Doctor's  fee,S2.50per 

tered    institution 

per  year;  ftimiture 
fee,  11.50  per  year; 

(Negro— day  $chool). 

must  present  certif- 

icate  of  honorable 

contingent  fee.  S3 
per  year;  fuel  fee, 
$3.50  per  year;  tui- 

dismission. 

tion,  none  for  resi- 

• 

dents  of  SUte;  $15 
per  year  for  non- 
residents; payable 

in    advance;    no 

reftind. 

Columbus— Mississippi  Indus- 
trial Institute  and  College 

M884 

Limited  number  from 
each  county  of  State; 

16 

None. 

Matriculation  fee.  $6 
per  year;  hospital 
fee,  95  per  year; 

{day  9chool). 

must  be  healthy  and 

furnish  certificate  of 

tuition,  none  for 

character. 

residents  of  State: 
not   determined 
for  nonresidents. 

M£W  JERSET. 

Bordcntown— Manual   Train- 

1804 

Residents  of  State 

14 

None. 

Matriculation  fee,$l; 

ing  and  Industrial  School 

medical  fee,  S1.25 

for  Colored  Youth  (Negro- 

per  year;  tuitton, 

day  Khool). 

none. 

Newark— Newark    Technical 

1885 

Applicants  for  electri- 

16 

None. 

Tool    deposit     for 

School  {evening  Khooi). 

cal  workers'  course 

plumbing  and  elec- 
trical wiring  course 

pass  examination  in 

arithmetic;  plumb- 
ers, in  addition  to 

S5,  refunded;  tui- 

tion, none  for  those 

examination,  must 

too  poor:  electro- 

have  had  1   year's 

plating,  17.50  per  haU  year,  first  year, 
|5  per  naif  year,  second  year;  electrical 
wiring.  S5  per  half  year;  plumbing,  15 
per  half  year;  pavable  in  advance;  re- 
fund may  be  maoe  upon  application  to 

experience;      those 

entering  electroplat- 
ing   are    admitted 

without     examina- 

m 

tion. 

trusteei 

s. 

1  School  too  new  td  determine. 

>  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  p.  97. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.^PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 

Percent 
of  pupils 
enlenng 

who 

finished 

school 

oouise. 

Extent    to    which 
school  work  is  ao- 
cepted  as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as     training    for 
trade. 

Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  schuol  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

Yes 

Yes 

0) 
(0 

Not  as  any  part 

School  too  new  to 
determine. 

Sapt  to  July 

Atornear 
begin- 
ning  of 
term  in 
Sept.  or 
in  Feb. 

At  begin- 
ning  of 
quarter. 

Monday   to    Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2  to 
6  p.  m.;  recess  of  46 

minutes. 

Monday    to    Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
6  p.  ni.;  Saturday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  may  be 
required. 

Sept.  1  to  July  81 

None 
used. 

0) 

do 

Sept.  1  to  June  24 

At  begin- 
ning   of 
year. 

Monday    to    Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1.30 
to  8.30  p.  m. 

No 

40 

InfOU 

SeptrtoMayM 

At  begin- 
ning of 
any    of 
three 
terms. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.40 
a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  and 
2  to  6  p.  m. 

No 

60 

Sept  22  to  June  1 

At  discre- 
tion   of 
presi- 
dent. 

• 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  ra.  and 
2  to  5  p.  m.;  industrial 
classes  are  scattered, 
consequently      hours 
will  not  conform  with 
total  hours  shown  on 
Table  I. 

Ym 

No 

85 
10 

Not  as  any  part 

do 

Oct.  1  to  May  31 

First  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber to  second  Friday 
in  May. 

Any  time. 

...do 

per  week  a 
per  week;  \ 
nours  each 
week;  elect 
days  of  1  h( 
each  per  w( 
2  hours  p< 
year,  3  da] 
days  of  1  h< 
year^  4  day 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  ana  1.30 
to4n.  m.;  Saturday,  8 
to  \2  m.;  1  hour  recess 
each  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  6.30 
to  0.90  p.  m.;  electro- 
plating, first   year,  2 
days  of  2  hours  each 
nd  2  days  of  1  hour  each 
second  year.  3  days  of  2 
and  1  of  1  hour  each  per 
xical  wiring,  first  year,  2 
[>ur  each  and  1  of  2  hoqrs 
>ek;  second  year,  1  dav  of 
sr  week;  plumbing,  first 
ITS  of  2  hours  each  and  2 
>ur  each  per  week;  second 
■  of  2  hours  each  per  week* 

K>penedin  1885. 
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Tablb  III< 


-YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


NSW  JKBSKT— concluded. 

Nevark— Sara  A.  F»woeit 
Drawing  School  {eveniMg 
sekool). 


Newark— Warren  Street  Ele- 
mentary Industrial  School 
(dap  9ckool.) 


NEW   YORK 

Albany— Vocational     School 
(day  Khool), 


Brooklyn— BrooklynEvening 
Technical  and  Trade  Schod 
(evening  school). 

Buffalo— Seneca  Vocational 
School  (dajf  tchooi). 


Boflalo— Technical    Bvening 

I  Hig^Schooi (evening Kko^), 


O  love  rsvillo— Vocational 
School  >  (dap  school). 


Hudson— Industrial      School 
(day  school). 


Iroquois— Thomas        Indian 
School  (Indian— 4af«cAoo<). 


Lancaster— Industrial  De- 
partment. I4inrasl4ff  Public 
Schools  (day  idiool). 

Long  Island  City— Long  Island 
City  Evening  High  and 
Trade  Schooi(e«fiitiv  tckool) . 

New  York— Industrial  Eve- 
ning School  (mostly  N^ro— 
evening  adiool). 

New  York— Manhattan  Trade 
School  lor  Girls  (dap  school). 


Year 

school 
was 
estab- 
lished. 


1908 


1010 


1909 
1905 
1909 

1904 

1909 
1909 
1875 
1909 

1905 

1905 

«igo2 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


General  limitations. 


Anyone  qualified  to 
take  the  course. 


Boys  who  have  eom- 

{ileted  fifth  grade  in 
he  city  schools  and 
show  adaptation  lor 
hand  work. 


Anyone  having  com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 


Adults    or    grammar 
school  graduates. 


Public  school  boyv 
who  have  completed 
sixth  grade  or  who 
are  13  years  of  age  or 
over. 

Anyone  working  at 
trades  tauffh  t  or  who 
has  pa^ed  through 
grammar  school. 

Any  boy  or  girl  from 
grammar  or  high 
school. 

Any  boy  or  girl  who 
has  completed  sixth 
grade. 

Orphan,  destitute,  or 
needy  Indian  chil^ 
dren  of  New  York 
State  reservations. 

Any  boy  from  seventh 
and  higher  grades. 


Anyone  working  dur- 
ing day. 

Anyone 


AnT  girl  graduate  of 
eighth  gTMle  who 
can  pass  examina- 
tion in  reading,  writ- 
ing, common  and 
decimal  fractions, 
weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

1  School  too  new  to  determine. 
*  There  is  also  an  evening  school; 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest.  Highest. 


16 


14 


None. 


15 


12 


IS 


14 


14 


Not  re- 
ported. 


16 

IC 
14 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


18 


18 


Not  re- 
ported. 

None. 


None. 

None. 
17 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  120  per 
year  for  nonresi- 
dents, payable  in 
advance;  no  pro- 
vision for  refund. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents:  not  re- 
ported for  non- 
residents. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  city: 
nonresidents  $16 
per  year. 

Tuitun,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 


Entrance  fae,  92f  to 
be  refunded  after 
an  attendance  of 
43  per  oentof  term; 
tuition  fee,  none. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 

Sorted  for  nonresi- 
ents. 
....do 


Tuition,  none. 


Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

-...do 

....do 

....do 


Table  L 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBUO  8GHOOL8--^'onttnued. 


Books 

furnished 
free. 


Percent 
of  pupils 
enlenng 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


None 
used. 


75 


Yes. 


0) 


Yea '  Not  re- 
ported. 


None 
used. 


Yes 


Yea 


Not  re- 
ported. 

Yes 


Yes 


No. 


None 
used. 

None 

used. 


Yes. 


SO 


0) 


90 


85 


80 


85 


0) 


About  1. 


Not  re- 
ported. 


.do 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
opptefJ  as  part  of  Dates  of  beginning  and 
apprenticeship,  or  ending  of  school  year, 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


.do 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  30. 


Sept.  12  to  June  30. 


.do. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Not  as  any  part . 


School  too  new   to 
determine. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


.do. 


Not  reported. 


Varies  with  indi- 
viduals. 

Qualified  for  skilled 
workers  in  mount- 
ing and  machine 
operating;  as  as- 
sistants in  dress- 
making and  rollll- 
nery. 


Sept.  13  to  June  17. 


Third  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember to  middle  of 
May. 

First  Mondav  in  Sep- 
tember to  June  25. 


September  to  April . 


Aug.  30  to  June  23. 


Sept  7to  Jnne22. 


Sept.  1  to  June  30. 


September  to  June. 


Third  Monday  In  Sep- 
tember to  middle  of 
May. 

LfSSt  week  in  Septem- 
ber to  Easter. 

School  continues 
throughout  year,  ex- 
cept vacations,  ag- 
gregating 4  weeks. 


AITien 

puplla 

may 

enter. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Any  time. 


do. 


.do 


.do. 


.do. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

At  ban- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
school 
year. 

Any  time. 


.do.. 


.do. 


Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 
to  0  30  p.  m.;  each 
pupil  2  evenings  per 
week. 


Monday  to  Fridav.  9 
a.m.  tol2m.  ana  1  to 
4  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  3.15  p.  m.;  45 
minutes  intermiaslon. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.45  to  9.45  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  a. 
m.  to  2  p.  m.;  30  min- 
utes lutermission. 


Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  7.30  to 
9.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
to  11.45  a.  m.  and  1.15 
to  3.15  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
to  11.25  a.  m.  and  1  to 
3.25  p.  m. 

Monday  tp  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to 
4.30.  p.  m.;  also  7.15  to 
8.15  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday.  9  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  ana  1  to 
3.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thunday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  12.15  p.  m.  and 
1.15  to  5  p.  m.  Close 
during  July  and  Au- 
gust at  3  p.  m. 


s  None;  but  admission  of  pupils  under  14  is  disooaraged. 
«  As  a  New  York  public  school,  1910. 
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Table  III.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PITBUC  S0HOOII&— Continued. 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lished. 

Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 

Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 

General  limitations. 

Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 

* 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

1 

KKW  YORK— concluded. 

New  York— Stuyvesant  Eve- 
ning Trade  School  {weiUng 
school). 

New  York— Vocational  School 

1908 
1909 
1002 

11900 

M90S 

1909 
1009 

1906 

•1909 
1910 

1910 

1909 

1906 

Any  male. . . 

14 
14 
13 

14 

14 

14 
14 

None. 

14 

16 

None. 
16 

14 

None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

18 

18 
17 

None. 

None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
portedf  or  nonresi- 
dents. 

do 

Any  boy  having  com- 
pleted eighth  grade, 
admitted    on     ap- 
proval of  principal. 

Girls  having  com- 
pleted   elementary 
school  work  or  hav- 
ing ability  to  pass 
such  examination. 

Girls     having    com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 

Boys  who  have  oom- 
p  1  e  t  e  d  the  sixth 
grade. 

do 

for  Boys  (,dai/  school). 
New  York— Washington   Ir- 

 do 

ving  High  School  {day 
school). 

Rochester— School  of  Domes- 
tic Science  and   Domestic 
Art  (day  school). 

Rochester— Shop  School  (Lex- 
ington Avenue-Hfair  school). 

Rochester— S h 0 p  School 
(Washington     School— ^y 
«cAoo2). 

Schenectady— I  ndustrial 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

School  {day  school). 

Sjrracuse— Syracuse  Technical 
Uigh  School  (day  school). 

Yonkers— T  r  a  d  e  School  of 
Yonkers: 
Day  schobl 

Anyone  having  oom- 
p  1  e  t  e  d  grammar 
school  or  its  equiva- 
lent or   given  evi- 
dence of  ability  to 
take  up  the  work. 

Anyone  having  com- 
pleted seventh  grade. 

Anyone 

Tuition,    none    for 
residents;     non- 
residents, 117  per 
year. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 
ported for  nonrest> 
dents. 

do 

Evening  school 

Yonkers — Vonifprs  Vocational 

Anyone  having  com- 
pleted sixth  grade. 

Apprentices  in  shops. . 

Females  not  attending 
day  school. 

do 

School  (day  sdiool). 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Cincinnati  Con- 

do 

tinuation    School  (day   co- 
optToUve  school). 

Cincinnati -Cincinnati     Eve- 
ning School  {evening  school). 

Tuition,   none  for 
residents;  $1    per 
month  for  nonresi- 
dents. 

1  Reorganized  in  1010. 

*  Carpentry  and  plumbing  in  1910. 

*  When  ready  pupils  are  promoted  to  Lexington  Avenue  Shop  School. 

*  To  Indigent  students  only. 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SOHOOLa— Continued. 


Books 

famished 

free. 

Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 

None 
used. 

Very 

few. 

Yes 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Yee 

M 

No 

n 

» 

No 

50 

No 

(•) 

Yes 

90 

(«) 

(•) 

Yes 

80 

None 
used. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Yoe 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Yes 

C) 

None 
used. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Extent  to  which 
school  work  Is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Hay  shorten  it  in 
some  cases. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Not  reported. 


In  millinery  and 
dressmaking  girls 
are  able  to  receive 
wage  from  start, 
whereas  they  usu- 
ally work  gratis 
while  learning. 

One  establishment 
allows  1  year's 
credit  for  2  years' 
school  work  in 
plumbing. 

(') 


Not  reported. 


Not  as  any  part.... 


Not  reported. 


Not  as  any  part. 


.do. 


Hour  for  hour. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Sept.  19  to  May  d 


Second  Monday  in 
September  to  last 
school  day  in  July. 

Sept.  12  to  June  30 


September  to  June. 


.do 

.do 
.do 


Tuesdav  after  first 
Monoav  in  Septem- 
ber to  latter  part  of 
June. 


September  to  June. 


Oct.  1  to  May  1. 


Sept.  to  June 


Sept.  1  to  Aug.  1 


Oct.  4  to  Mar.  26. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
half-year 
terms. 

Any  time. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do 


Durine 
first  half 
session. 


School  days  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Thunday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday.  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1 
to  5  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  6.45 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
12.30  to  2.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 
12.30  to  3.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
to  11.30  a.  m.  and  to 
12  m.  to  3  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  9  to 

11.30  a.  m.  and  12.30 

to  3.30  p.  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 

to  11.30  a.  m.  and  12  m. 

to  3  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8 
a.  m.  to  1.15  p.  m.; 
30  minutes  for  lunch- 
eou  and  15  minutes 
recess. 


Monday  to  Friday,  9 
a.  m.  to  3.30p.m.,  with 
30  minutes  intermis- 
sion. 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday, 
7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  each 
pupil  2  evenings  per 
week. 

Monday  to  Friday; 
houn  not  reported. 


Monday  to  Saturday, 
7.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and 
1.30 to 5.30 p.m.;  each 
pupil  4  hours  per 
week. 

Monday  to  Tliursday, 
7.15to9.15p.m.;  each 
pupU  2  evenings  per 
week. 


^Machine^hop  practice,  97  per  cent;  pattern  making  and  wood  turning,  90;  Joinery  and  cablnetmakiug, 
85;  and  dressmaking  98. 
•  Opened  in  1910. 
'  School  too  new  to  determine. 
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Table  m.— YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,   SCHOOL 

B. — PUBLIC  BOHOOLS — Continued. 


Year 

Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 

Locality,  and  name  and  kind 

school 

Age  limit  for  en- 

Fees, deposits,  and 

of  school. 

Was 

estab- 
lishfHl. 

trance 

(years). 

bonds. 

General  llmltalions. 

Lowest. 

• 

Highest. 

omo— <x>ncluded . 

Clereland— E  lementary 

1909 

Those  having  passed 

U3 

None. 

Tuitlan,    none  for 

Industrial  School  (day 

Uie  fifth   grade  or 

residents;  not  re- 

school). 

who  are  over  13  years 
old. 

ported  for  noureal- 
dents. 

Cleveland— Technical  High 

1909 

Those  working  during 
day  at  trades  taught. 

None. 

None. 

Tuition,  S5  for  term 

School  (etfetUng  tehool). 

of  10  weeks;  $1.25 

refunded  if  pupil 

attends  85  per  cent 

of  term. 

Colombu^—Colnmbus  Trades 

School: 

Day  dchooi 

1909 

Bovs   having  passed 
the  sixth  grade. 

14 

None. 

Tuition,  none  for 
residents;  not  re- 

ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

EpoUju  school 

1900 

Anv  resident  of  Co» 

14 

None. 

do 

^Lw^r%0wwMw^^  m^^^w^^^^w  ■••*  *•  ■•••■•• 

«  «rvw 

lumbus. 

*  ^  ^^MA\0% 

• 

Dayton— HlRh  Industrial 

1909 

Any  rasident  of  Day- 

16 

None. 

Breakage  deposit  SI; 

School  {evening  tehoot). 

ton  who  is  employed 
during  day. 

residue  refunded. 

rXMNSTLVANIA. 

Altoona— High    School    (day 

1905 

Anyone  having  com- 
pleted   the    eigtith 

None. 

None. 

Pupils  accountable 

school). 

for  breakage.  1'ui- 

grade  or  its  equivo- 
ent. 

tion,  none  for  resi- 

dents under  21;  all 

• 

others,  $5.50  per 
month,  payable  in 

0 

advance. 

Carlisle— U.  8.  Indian  School 

1879 

Anyone  of  at  least  one- 
eiffhth  Indian  blood; 
otnersalso  admitted. 

14 

21 

Tuition,  none,  ex- 

(Indian—<2ajf  sdiooi). 

cept  for  Indians  of 

Five  Civilized 

See  page  340. 

Tribes  and  for  pu- 
pils from  Porto 
Kico  and  Philip- 

pines; for  these, 
$107  per  year. 

Philadelphia  —  Philadelphia 

1906 

Anyone  15  years  of  age 

•15 

None. 

Tuition,    none    for 

Trades  School  (day  school). 

or    anyone    having 
completed  the  eighth 
grade  and  otherwise 

residents;  not  re- 

ported for  nonresi- 
dents. 

• 

qualified. 

Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 

1906 

Males  who  can  read 
and  write  and  are 

lo 

None. 

do 

School  No.  1  (evsninif  school). 

able  physically   to 

• 

take  up  work. 
Males  wno  can  read 
and  write  and  are 

Philadelphia— Evening  Trades 

1907 

14 

None. 

do 

School  No.  2  {evening  school). 

able   physically   to 

take  up  work. 

Scotland— Sold ient'  Orphans' 

M893 

Orphans  or  children  of 
permanently      dis- 

12 

14 

do 

Industrial  School  {day  school, . 

abled  .  honorably  dis- 

' 

charged  Ponnaylva- 

nla  soldiers,  Railors, 

and   marinee    who 

setved  in  Civil.  Span- 

ish-American,    or 

Philippine  Wars. 

1  None  for  pupils  who  have  passed  fifth  grade. 

«  Except  to  indigent  pupils. 

"Pattern  making  or  cabinetmaklng,  2  evenings  per  week;  forging  or  machinists,  1. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE    OF    SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC—Continued. 

B.— FUBUC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Per  cent 

Books 

of  pupils 
entering 

fumlshe<l 

who 

free. 

finished 

school 

course. 

No«.... 

86 

None 

92 

used. 

Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ao> 
ceptad  M  pmri  of 
apprenticeship,  or 
as  training  for 
trftde. 


Not  as  any  part. 


Yes 

Not  ra- 
ported. 

None 

used. 

..do 

Not  re- 

'  ported. 

Not  re> 

ported. 

Yes 

«n 

Yea 

S3 

Yes 

Noi  re- 
ported. 

Yea 

«90 

Yes 

» 

Yea 

N  e  a  riy 
all.* 

Accepted  In  sheet- 
in  o  t  a  I  pattern 
work,  extent  not 
reported. 


School  too  new  to 
determine. 


Dates  of  beginnlnK  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Seocmd  Monday  in  Sep- 
teraber  to  June. 


October  to  April. 


Not  reported. 


do do. 

Not  as  any  part Oct.  1  to  Mar.  31 . 


Accepted  In  part  in 
machine  work, 
blacksmithingand 
cabinet  making; 
extent  not  re- 
ported. 


InfuU. 


Accepted;  extent  not 
reported. 


.do. 


Sept.  1  to  June  1 , 


Sept.  1  to  June  15. 


Sept.  8  to  June  24. 


October  to  Mardi 


About    five-eighths   do. 

of  4  yeara. 


Accepted ;  extent  not 
reported. 


SeptritoJune30. 


When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 


Any  time. 


At  begin- 
ning of 
halFyear 
terms. 


Any  time. 


.do...., 
.do..... 

.do*.. 


.do. 


.do. 


do. 


.do. 


.do 


School  day.4  and  hours. 


Monday  to  Friday,  S.30 
to  U.30a.m.  and  12.15 
t4)3.16p.  m. 

Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday, 
7.15to9.15p.  m.;  earh 
class  2  evenings  per 
week. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.15 
to  11.30  a.  m.  and  1  to 
3.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to 

0  p.  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  7.30 

to  9.30  p.  m.> 


Monday   tf    Friday.  0 

a.  ra.  to  12  m.  and 
12.30  to  2  p.  m. 


Trade  classes:  Monday 
to  Saturday,  7.30  to 
11.30  a.  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m.  Academic 
classes:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8.30  to  11.30 
a.  m.  and  1  to  4  p.  m. 
Pupils  attend  each  di- 
vision a  half  day  and 
alternate  forenoon  and 
afternoon  work  each 
month. ' 

Monday  to  Friday,  9  a. 
m.  to  3.30  p.  m.;  30 
minutes  per  day  in- 
termission. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.39 
to  9.30  p.  ra. 


Do. 


Monday  to  Friday.  8.30 
to  11.30  a.  m.  and  1.30 
to  4.30  p.  m. 


«  Estimated. 

>  Grammar-school  pupils  must  enter  at  beginning  of  school  year. 
•  May  enter  earlier  if  sufllciently  equipped. 

T  Op-^ned  in  1895. 

>  None  quit  fh>m  voluntary  choice. 
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Table  III.-^YEAR  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS-^Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


Year 
school 
was 
estab- 
lished. 


Persons  accepted  as  pupils. 


Oeneral  limitations. 


BHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence— Evenmg  Techni- 
cal School  (evening  school). 


Providence— Technical   High 
School  (day  cooperative  school). 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee— Milwaukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Boys: 
Day  school 


Evening  school. 


Mil  waukec— M 11  waukee  School 
of  Trades  for  Girls  (day 
school). 


Platte ville— Wisconsin  State 
Mining  Trade  School  (day 
school). 


1909 


1910 


U907 


1906 


1909 


1908 


Those  employed  dur- 
ing day  desiring  ad- 
ditional knowledge 
of  their  trade: 

Grammar-school  grad- 
uates who  may  after 
3  months  trial  be  ac- 
cepted as  apprentices. 


Those  able  to  read, 
writCt  and  perform 
fundamental  arith- 
metic. 


.do. 


Females  able  to  read, 
write,  and  perform 
fundamental  arith- 
metic. 


Those  having  com- 
pleted eighth  grade 
or  equivalent. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


None. 


14 


16 


16 


14 


None. 


Highest. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and 
bonds. 


Tuition,  none  for  resi- 
dents; $40  per  year 
for  nonresidents. 


Material  fee,  II  per 
month  for  resi- 
dents under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residents  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
over  20,  $5  per 
month;  nonresi- 
dents, $15  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  $1  per 
month  for  resi- 
dents under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residfents  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
20  or  over,  $4  per 
month;  nonresi- 
dents, $4  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  fiO  cents 
per  month  for 
residents  under  20 
years  of  age.  Tui- 
tion, residents  un- 
der 20  years,  none; 
over  20,  $5  per 
monUi;  nonresi- 
dents, $15  per 
month,  in  ad- 
vance; no  provi- 
sion for  refund. 

Material  fee,  $20  per 
year;  breakage 
deposit,  $5;  resi- 
due refunded. 
Tuition,  none  for 
residents  of  State; 
$50  per  year  for 
nonresidents. 


I  School  too  new  to  determine. 

>  After  first  year  every  Saturday  spent  in  the  shop. 
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FEES,  ACCEPTANCE    OF   SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 


Books 

furnished 
free. 


Per  cent 
of  pupils 
entering 

who 

finished 

school 

course. 


Yes, 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


(') 


0) 


20 


None. 


0) 


No. 


50 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprentlceshlp.or 
as  training  for 
trade. 


Not  as  any  part. 


43  per  cent. 


Not  reported. 


.do. 


School  too  new  to  de- 
termine. 


Not  reported. 


Dates  of  beginning  and 
ending  of  school  year. 


Oct.  4  to  Feb.  11. 


Sept.  13  to  Jane  24. 


Aug.  1  to  July  15. 


Oct.  1  to  Apr.  30.... 


Aug.  1  to  July  15. 


Sept.  7  to  June  10. 


When 

pui'lls 
may- 
enter. 


Any  time, 


At  begin- 
ning of 
hali>year 
terms. 


Anytims. 


.do.... 


.do. 


.do. 


School  days  and  houA 


Monday,  Taesdajb 
Thursday,  and  Frih 
day,  7.30  to  0.30  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday.'  9  a. 
m.  to3p.  m.,  with  21 
minutes  for  luncheon.* 


Monday  to  Friday,  8  &. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  toS 
p.  m.;  Saturday,  8  ft. 
m.  to  12  m. 


Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, 7.30  to  0.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday,  8.30 
a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  1  ta 
4.30  p.  m. 


Monday  to  Friday  8  a. 
m.  to  12  m.  and  1  to  5 
p.  m. 


>  Time  is  also  lost  In  chant?Im(  classes  and  intermissions  for  preparation. 
<  As  private  school  by  Mercoants  &  Manufacturers*  Association  in  1906. 


d:i;i5'— 11- 


45 
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Tablb  m,— YEAJt  ESTABLISHED,  PERSONS  ACCEPTED  AS  PUPILS, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 

C. — ^AFPSSVTICXSHIP  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind  of  BcbMi. 


Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Ettza- 
batliport,  N.  J.  (dap  tdkoU). 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  Oel- 

wein,  Jowa  (day  ^dkool). 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Co.  (3  localities^— 

ibir  aeftoob). 

IXelaware,  Ladcawamia   and   Western 
Bailroad  (3  localities  <-4ay  «choob). 


I 


Year 
school 

was 
estab- 
lisbed. 


Erie  Railroad  (5  localitii 


fcAoob). 


Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich,  {evening  school). 
New  York  Central  Lines  <9  loeallttes  *— 

PennsytTania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa. 
(day  scAoof). 


Santa   Fe  System  (24  localities  •—itoy 
tckooU), 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha,  Nabr. 
ievening  tchool). 


OONKSCnCITT. 

Bridgeport— Y.  M.  C.  A.  (metal-trades 
.  employers— day  «cAoo2>. 

Stamford— Yale  &  Towne  Maniifaotufing 
Co.  (day  school). 

HJLZNOiS. 

Chicago— Tntemational    Harvester    Co. 

(day  school). 
Chicago— Lakeside  Press: 

Day  school  (preapprcntice) 


Evening  school . 


Chicago— Western    Electric    O.     (day 
school). 

MASaACBUSSTTS.     » 

Boston— North    End  ITnion  School  of 
Printing  (day  school). 

Ludlow— Ludlow    Hanofacturing    Co. 
(day  school). 


Quincy— Fore   River  Shipbuilding  Co. 
(day  school). 


West  Lynn— General  Electric  Co.  (day 
school). 


1906 

1908 
1907 

1910 

1908 

1902 
IQOS 
1910 

1907 
1906 


1908 
1907 

1906 
1906 

1908 
1907 


1900 
1907 

1906 
1902 


Age  limit  for 
entrance  (years). 


Lowest. 


I  For  localities,  see  page  164. 
3  For  localities,  see  page  163. 
*  For  localities,  see  page  IGO. 


17 

16 
17 

16 

16 

16 
17 


(•) 


16 


16 


14 
16 

16 
14 

16 
IG 


16 


14 


16 


•15 


Higtwst. 


None. 

20 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 


Fees,  depoaits,  and  bonda. 


None 


22 


None. 


None. 
None. 

None. 
15 

About  20 
20 


.do 
.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Tuition,  $25  per  term  of  35  weeks, 
paid  by  employers. 


None 


None. 


16 


IS 


None. 


.do 
.do 

.do. 
.do 


Tuition,  $100  por  year  in  quar- 
terly or  semiannual  payments, 
by  pupil. 

None 


.do. 


.do 


*  For  localities,  see  pages  149  and  liiO. 
»  Not  reported. 

*  For  localities,  see  page  155. 


CHAPTEB  XVni. — OEKEBAL  TABLED 
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FEES,   ACCEPTANCE    OF   SCHOOL    WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Continued. 

C — JJPnLUTtOJWlUP  SGKOOU. 


Books 

furnished 

fm. 


Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted OS  part  of 
apprenticeship. 


Dates  of  beeinning 
and  ending  of 
■ehoolyear. 


None  used. 


Yes. 


Y03. 

Ye3, 

Yea 

Yes 

Y03 

YC3, 

No. 


Hour  for  hour Sept.  15  to  Jane  15. 


2  per  oeat 

Hour  for  hour. 


School   continues 

throughout  year. 

do 


do Sept.  1  to  Aug.  1 , 


.do Sept.  1  to  June  30. 


Not  IB  any  part,  !  Oct.  1  to  June  30.. 

bat  Lj  required.    ■ 
Hour  (or  hour '  September  to  July. 


.do. 


No 


No 


.do. 


Not  as  any  part, 
but  is  required. 


Hour  for  hour. 


None  used. 


Yes. 


Yes 

None  used 


Yes. 
Yes. 


.dou. 


.do 


Not  any  part,  but     Oct.  5  to  Apr.  28. . 

is  required. 
Hour  for  hour Sept.  1  to  June  30. 


First  Monday  in 
September  to 
second  Friday 
In  July. 

School  continues 
throughout  year. 

October  to  Juae. . . 


Nov.  1  to  July  14. 
8«pt.ltoMay4. 


Sehool   continues 
throughout  year. 


.do. 


One  year. 


Hour  for  hour. 


.do. 


•   •    •   «    wUU  ••«••■■•) 


Sept.  1  to  Aug.  15 . 
Aug.  22  to  July  16. 

Oct.  1  to  May  1.... 
Sept.  1  to  June  30. 


When 
papita 


Anytime 
..do 


do. 


.do 

.do , 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.dou. 


.do..., 
.da.... 


.do 


At  begin- 
ning  of 
half-year 
terms. 

Any  time. 


.do. 


School  days  and  hours. 


.do 


I 


Any  time 
when 
there  is 
a  vacan- 
cy. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
year. 

At  begin- 
ning of 
1  of  '4 
terms. 


Monday,  Wednesday, and  Friday,  2.46 

to  4.45  p.  m.;  eaen  boy  attends  one 

afternoon  per  week. 
Monday  to  Saturday,  1  to  2  p.  m.;  aacb 

boy  attends  1  hour  per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and 

1  too  p.  m.;  each  boy  attends  5  hours 

per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday,  hours  vary  from 

9  a.  m.  to  LdO  p.  m.i  each  boy  at* 

tends  3  hours  per  week. 
Monday  to  Friday ,  7  to  9  a.  m.  and  I  to 

3  p.  m.;  Saturday,  7  to  9  a.  m.;  each 

boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7  to  9  p^  m. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  7  to  9  a.  m;  each 
boy  attends  4  hours  per  weclk. 

Monday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  12  m., 
1  to  3  p.  m.,  and  ?.30  to  5.30  p.  m.; 
each  boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  hours  vary  from 
7  to  9  a.  m.  and  i  to  3  p.  m. ;  each 
boy  attends  4  hours  per  week. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  first  year,  arlthmetio,  7.30 
to  8.30  p.  m.;  second  year,  elemen- 
tary mechanics,  5.10  to  6.10  p.  m.; 
third  year,  mechanical  drawing,  7.30 
to  9.30  p.  m.;  each  pupil  attends  2 
nights  per  weak. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

and  4  to4  p.  m.; each  boy  attends  6 

hours  per  week. 
Monday,   Tuesday,  Tbitraday,   and 

Friday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.;  each  boy 

attends  1  period  of  !§  hours  per  day. 


Tuesday  to  Friday,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.; 
each  pupil  attends  2  days  per  week. 

Monday  to  Saturday,  hours  not  re- 
ported. 


Tuesday  ond  Thursday,  0  to  7.15  p.  m. 

First  year,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday, and  Friday;  2d,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday; 
3d,  Friday;  4.15  to  5.15  p.  m. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.20  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

and  1  to  5  p.  m.;    Saturday,  7.20  to 

12  m. 
Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 

and  1  to  4  p.  m.    Pupils  attend  one* 

half  of  each  day. 


Monday  to  Saturday,  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
£ach  pupil  attencfs  4  hours  per  week 
during  first  year  and  1  hour  during 
the  2a,  3d,  and  4th  years. 

Monday  to  Friday,  8.30  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
and  1  to  G  p.  m.  Pupils  attend  from 
3  to  12  hours  per  week.  See  Table  I, 
pages  640  ana  641. 


'  Sets  of  practical  problems. 

>  16  for  moldera  (brass,  iron,  and  steel)  and  steamfitting. 

t  Lecturo  notes,  problems,  etc 
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tablb  ra,— year  established,  persons  accepted  as  pupils, 

TERMINAL  DATES,  SCHOOL 
C. — APPBBM TIC JS8HIP  8GH00L8 — Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind  of  school. 


Year 
school 
was 
estab- 
lished. 


Age  limit  for  en- 
trance (years). 


Lowest. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Cadillac  Motor  Car  Ck>.  (<i(qr 
fcftoo/). 

XEW  YORK. 

Dunkirk— American    Looomotlye    Co. 

{eveninif  school). 

New  York— R.  Hoe  &  Co.  {evening  achool). 


Schenectady— General  Electric  Co.  (day 
school). 


Solvay- BolTay  Process  Co.  (day  school). 


rENNSYLVANU. 

East  Pittsburg— Westinelionse  Electric 
&  Manafactnilng  Co.  {aaf  school). 

Philadelphia- <3eorge  V.  Cresson  Co.  (ddy 
school). 


Wilmerdlng— Westinshouse  Air  Brake 
Co.  (school  operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.— 
daif  fcAool). . 

BHOD)^  ISLAND. 

Providence— Brown  &  Sharpe  Manulte- 
turlng  Co.  (day  school). 


1907 

1909 
1873 

1906 

1908 


1909 
1907 

1906 


1908 


18 


17 


16 


16 


16 


16 
17 

16 


16 


Hi^ifist. 


None. 


None. 


18 


18 


18 


21 

19 


None. 


Fees,  deposits,  and  bonds. 


None. 


22 


.do 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


A  deposit  of  S5  to  cover  probation 
of  6  months,  then  a  aeposit  of 
t20.  If  apprentice  proves  satis- 
factory, these  deposits  are  ro- 
tumea. 

Locker  deposit,  50  cents;  refunded. 


None. 


CHAPTER  Xym.— <3»ENEBAIi  TABI^BS. 
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FEES,    ACCEPTANCE   OP    SCHOOL   WORK    ON    APPRENTICESHIP, 
DAYS  AND  HOURS,  ETC.— Concluded. 

0.— AFPSENTICX8HIP  SCHOOLS^Concluded. 


Books 

furnished 

free. 

Extent  to  which 
school  work  is  ac- 
cepted as  part  of 
apprenticeship. 

Dates  of  beginning 
and    ending  oi 
school  year. 

When 

pupils 

may 

enter. 

School  days  and  hours. 

Not    re- 

Hour for  hour 

School   continues 

Any  time. 

Mondav  to  Saturday  *  12M  to  1  .X)  p.m.; 
each  Doy  attends  1  hour  per  week. 

* 

ported. 

throughout  year. 

None 

Not  any  pert,  but 
is  required. 

First  week  In  Oc- 

...do  

Mondax^,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 

tober    to    first 

7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.;  each  pupil  attends 

week  in  Jmie. 

1  night  per  week. 

Yes 

do 

First  Monday  in 

...do 

Monday  to  Saturday,  6.20  to  A. 4ft  p.  m. 
Pupils  attend  3  evenings  per  week 
first  3  years,  and  2  evenings  per  week 

October     to 

Junel. 

during  last  6  months. 

No 

Hour  for  hour 

First  week  in  Sep- 

* •  •  CSV*  •  •  •  •    •   m 

Monday  to  Saturday,  8.15  a.  m.  to 
12.16  p.  m.  and  1.15  to  5  p.  m.;  each 

tember  to  last  of 

July. 

boy  attends  three  70-mlnute  periods 
per  week. 

None  used. 

Not  reported 

School   continues 

...do 

Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m., 
with  1  hour  intermission;  pupils  at- 

throughout year. 

. 

tend  alternate  weeks. 

Not   re- 

Hour for  hour 

do 

...  do. .... . . 

Monday  to  Saturday,  7  to  9  a.  m.;  each 

pupil  attends  2  days  per  week. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Frl« 

ported. 

NaT. 

About  one-eighth . . 

First  of  September 

At  begin- 

to third  week  hi 

ning  of 

day,  4  to  6  p.  m.  Each  pupil  attends 
2  days  of  2  hours  each  and  2  days  of 

April. 

half- 

year 
terms. 

1  hour  each. 

No 

do 

Middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  early  in 
June. 

Any  time. 

Monday  to  Friday,  7.15  to  10.45  a.  m. 
Each  pupil  attends  ono-half  time. 

Yes 

Hour  for  hour 

September  to  June 

■  • •CKr«**«w  m  • 

Monday  to  Friday,  7  to  9  a.  m .  and  1  to 
3  p.  m.;  Saturday.  7  to  9  a.  m.;  class- 
es fbllow  each  other;  each  boy  at* 

• 

tends  2  hours  per  week  for  the  1st 

and  2d  vears,  and  4  hours  per  week 
for  the  3d  and  4th  years. 
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TABLB  IV.— GOVBRHINO  AND  ABVISORT  BOARDS,  SODRCB  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  m  PRACTICB  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT. 

The  first  column  shows  the  locality,  name,  and  kind  of  school.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

The  second  column  shows,  first,  the  goveming  board — that  is,  the 
board  in  executive  control  of  the  school,  regardless  of  the  name  by 
which  such  board  is  known;  the  number  of  members  composing  such 
board,  how  they  are  selected,  and  their  occupations;  and,  second, 
like  data  concerning  the  advisory  board,  if  there  be  one.  The  func- 
tion of  the  ''advisory''  board,  howeyer  composed,  is  of  an  advisory 
nature  only,  with  no  authority  to  execute  its  own  wishes.  Subcomr 
mlttees  of  the  governing  board  bave  not  been  considered  advisory 
boards. 

In  all  public  schools,  except  the  "independent^'  and  "independent 
corporation"  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  a  few  others  which  are 
noted,  the  gov^ning  board  given  is  the  regular  school  board. 

The  third  column  shows  the  source  of  materials  used  in  the  school 
in  the  practice  work  and,  incidentally,  the  cost,  where  obtainable. 

The  fourth  column  shows  of  what  the  product,  if  any,  of  the  school 
consists  and  what  disposition  or  use  is  made  of  it.  Incidentally  the 
value  of  the  product  is  given. 

Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT. 

A.— PHUJJITHBOnO  SCHOOLS. 


Locality  and  nameandUnd 
of  schooL 


ALABAMA. 

Snow  Hill— Snow  HiU  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute (Segto—4ay  ichool). 


Ooveming  and  adviaory  boards, 
Bomber  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovERNiNO  BOARD.— 11  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  all 
teachers  in  the  school. 
Advisory  board.— 17  members; 
self-perpetuating;  2  farmers,  1 
hotel  proprietor,  1  lawyer,  2 
merchants,  2  ministers,  I  land- 
lord, 1  planter  and  merchant,  1 
president  of  Institute,  1  princi- 
pal of  school,  1  retired  broker,  2 
teachers,  1  treasurer  of  school, 
1  not  reported  (woman). 

>  Not  reported. 


Materials  used 
in  achool  fur- 
nished by— 


0) 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Wagons,  carts,  bricks 
furniture.  print- 
ing; sold  in  the 
open  market. 


OHAPTEB  XVnT.— OEKERAL  TABLES. 
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Tablk  TV.-430VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHXLAHTHROVIC  8CHOOI18 — Continned. 


LocaUty  aiid  lunwand  klzid 
ofachool. 


ALABAMA— ooncluded. 

Tu3kfls«»— ToBkegee  Nor- 
mal and  Indoatrial  Insti- 
tute (Nqgro  -dag  §ckool). 


CALIFO8OOA., 

San  Franclsoo— CaUfomla 
School  of  Macbaaieai  Axta 
(day  sduU). 

San  Franctsoo— Wlhnerding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts 
(day  school). 


Governing  and   advJaorr   boards, 
nomlwr  of  membcis,  by  whom 
ehoaen,  and  oeenpatleiis  of 
ben. 


Oovninmi  boaxd.-~18  mcmben; 
appointed  br  tha  oonductor  of  the 
institote;  nnnclpal,  tnasunr,  and 
others  houlag  Tarlooi  official  posi- 
tions In  the  tnstltote. 
AovnoBY  BOABD.— 4t  members; 
self-perpetuating;    2  bankcn, 
3  capitalists.  1  corresponding 
secr0kaf7  of  laatUnta,  1  cs- 
mayor  New  York,  1  az-praii- 
dent  Unttad  States,  I  lawyer. 
6  msrahants,   1   minister,    i 

Jlanter,  1  president  Insatota, 
state  commissioDeiB,  1 
tirer  of  institute. 


Materiolsuaed 
In  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  Londo n— Manual 
Trahiing  and  Industrial 
School  of  New  London 
{dap  school). 


TLUKOIS. 

Chicago— Chicago  O  I  r  1  s ' 
Trade  School  (day  bOiooI). 


GovEBinNG  BOARD.— 7  members; 
aelf-perpetnating;  I  engineer,  5 
merchants,  1  Taoaney. 

GovEBiim«    BOABD.— Nnmber    of 
members  not  reported;  appointed 
by  the    governor  of  CaDromia; 
capitalists,    lawyers,    merchants, 
ministers,  philanthropists. 
Advisory  boabo.— 4  members; 
chomn  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  OaHfomia;  2  law- 
yers, 1  merchant,  1  president 
of  Statennivcraity,  member  ex 
olfldo. 


GOTIRNINO  BOARD.— 11  members; 
selH)erpetnating;  3  bankers,  1 
builder,  1  capitalist,  1  lawyer,  1 
mayor,  2  mannfacturm,  1  physl- 

•  cian,  1  aoperintendent  pabllc 
schools. 


GovRRNDia    BOARD.— 4)   members; 
self-perpetuating^  1  assistant  su- 
perintendent, mission;  1  bafldtag 
contractor,  1  insurance  af^ent,  I 
iron  merchant,  1  Jnd^,  1  lawyer, 
1  publisher,  2  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  directurs; 
1  broker,  1  capitalist,  1  court 
clerk,  1  printer,  1  vice  presi- 
dent trust  company. 


.do 


School:    cost, 

t»,406. 


School  and  pu' 
pOs. 


School;    cost, 

sam. 


Product  ofsdiooland 
how  dispooed  of. 


Bulldhig 
tkm  and  repair 
work.  Including 
carpentry,  plumb- 
ing^ and  steam  fit- 
ting, plastering, 
painting,  tin- 
smithing,  brick- 
laying, electrleal 
wiring,  tile  settlnc. 
lathing;  electrical 
work;  newspapers, 
books,  pamp*:uets, 
commercial  print- 
ing; vehicles,liand 
carts,  wheelbar- 
rows; harness,  fur- 
niture; repair  of 
machinerv;  foim- 
dry  products,  in- 
eluding  sash 
weights,  grate  bars, 
ventilators,  fire 
dogs,  stove  and 
moratne  castings; 
shoes;  brick,  tin- 
ware,  clothing; 
laundry  work;  port 
of  product  used  by 
Institution  and 
part  sold  in  open 
market;  receipts 
from  products  sold 
and  work  done, 
92,725. 


Hoists,  engines,  tur- 
bine, motors,  cast- 
ings, patterns,  forg- 
ing; sold. 

Furniture,  plumbing 
sheet-metal  fix- 
tures, buildings; 
sold  or  used  by 
school;  receipts 
from  prodnets  sold 
•7,179. 


No  product. 


Articles  made  by  mil- 
linery and  sewing 
pupils;  disposed  of 
at  public  exhibits. 
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Table  IV,-OOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

▲.—PHILAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Oontinued. 


liocality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


ILLINOIS— oonoladed . 

ChJcaso— Lewis     Institute 
{daff  eooperative  tdutol). 


Glenwood— Illinois  Manual 
Training  Farm  {day 
tehool). 


Peoria— Bradley  Polytech- 
nic Institute:  IToroIoKieal 
Department  (day  seKool), 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis— N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Trade  Schools  (day  sdkooO- 


MASTLAND. 

BaltlmDre— Maryland  Insti- 
tute lor  the  Promotion  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts  {day 
school). 


MASSACnUSETTS. 

Boston— Franklin  Union: 
Day    school  {Sahwday 
afternoon). 


Eveiting  school. 


B  o  s  t  o  n — Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation Evenlne  Trade 
School  {evening  school). 


Oovemlng  and  advlsorr  boards, 
number  of  memoen,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  oocupatioiis  of  mem- 
bers. 


GoTERNiNO  BOABD.— 11  members: 
self-perpetuating;  2  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  1  contractor  and 
builder,  1  director  institute,  1  dee* 
trical  expert,  1  judge,  1  lawrer,  I 
manufacturer,  1  physician,  2  uni- 
versity presidents. 

GovERNiNO  BOARD.— 6  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  school 
corporation;  2  bankers,  1  manofao- 
turer,  1  real  estate  agent,  1  rice 

r resident  mercantile  ooiporation, 
wholesale  grocer. 
Auxiliary  board.— 4  members; 
ladies  responsible  for  provid- 
ing clothing  and  caring  for  the 
beds;  how  appointed  not  re- 
ported. 
Governing   board.— 7   members; 
self-perpetuating;    2    bankers,    1 
farmer,  2  Judges.  1  univeisity  presi- 
dent, 1  univereity  professor  of  soci- 
ology. 


School  now  in  hands  of  receiver,  un- 
dergoing reocganisation. 


GovERNiNO  board.— 25  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  Instt- 
tute;  1  architect,  3  benkers,  1  con- 
tractor, 1  farmer,  1  lawyer,  10 
manumcturors,  3  merchants,  1  rail- 
way manager;  4  not  reported. 


GovERNma  board.— 12  members; 
appointed  by  the  State  supreme 
court;  1  banker,  4  lawyers,  1  mayor 
of  Boston,  i  merchant,  3  ministers, 
1  representative  of  organized  labor, 
1  teacher. 

GOVERNINO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 11  members; 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Me- 
chanic Association;  1  manulac- 
turer  eloctrlcal  supplies,  2  master 
builders,  1  master  mason,  2  master 
plumbers,  2  master  sheet-metal 
workers.  1  master  tile  layer,  1 
superintendent  Farm  School,  1 
teacher  manual  training. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
$600. 


School. 


School  (eost, 
SI  ,000)  and 
pupils. 


0) 


PupUs. 


School ;  cost 
Sl,300,  in- 
0 1 u  ding 
evening 
school. 

School.  (See 
day  school.) 

School;  ooet, 
91,367. 


Product  ofacfaool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Patterns,  tools,  ma- 
chine-shop articles, 
castings,  shop 
equipments,  etc.; 
"scrapped,**  sold, 
or  taken  by  pupils 
after  paving  cost  of 
materials. 

Wood  and  metal 
work;  mostly  used 
by  institution; 
some  sold. 


Ko  product. 


Products  from  the 
machinery,  foun- 
dry, pattem-mak- 
ins,  carpentry, 
bncklaying,  print- 
ing, and  litho- 
graphinf  depart- 
ments disposed  of 
to  the  parties  or- 
dering the  work. 


Retained  or  disposed 
of  by  pupils. 


No  product. 


Do. 
Do. 


>  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.-<50VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHROPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


MAssACHussm— con- 
cluded. 

Boston— North  Bonnet 
Street  Industrial  School 
{evening  ickool). 


MISSOUIU. 


8t  Louis— David  Ranken. 
Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical 
Trades: 
Daff  tekool 


Poy  cooperative  »du)ol. . . . 
Evening  eehool 


NEW  TOBK. 

Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School  of  Household 
Science  and  Art 
Dap  eehool , 


EverUng  tekooi. 


Brooklyn— Pratt  Institute: 
School    of   Science    and 
Technology. 
Day  emooi 


Evening  eehool. 


Qovemlng  and  advlsorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovERNmo  BOARD.-><32  members; 
self-perpetuating;  2  hankexs,  2  capi- 
talists, 1  oolleee  president,  1  di- 
rector Women's  educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  1  ex>teacher,  1 
lawyer.  1  merchant,  chairman  of 
educadon  committee,  15  philan- 
thropists, 2  professors  (collego),  1 
surgeon,  member  of  Boston  school 
committee,  4  teachers  (school  prin- 
cipals); 1  not  reported. 
AovisoRT  BOARD. — 6  members; 
the  six  a^lstant  superintend- 
ents of  public  schools  of  Boston 
act  ex  officio  as  an  advisory 
board. 


Governing   board.— 8   members; 
seU-peipetuating;  1  banker,  1  capi- 
talist, 1  engineer  and  surveyor,*  1 
ex-mayor,  2  lawyers,  1  meicluuat,  1 
retired  insurance  agent. 
Advisory  board.— 14  members; 
chosen  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors; 2  architects,  1  attorney 
general  of  Missouri,    1  con- 
tractor, 1  engineer,  1  governor 
of  Missouri,  5  manulacturers, 
1  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  1  presi- 
dent American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  1  superintendent 
St.  Louis  schools. 
Governing    and     advisory 
BOARDo.— Same  as  for  day  school. 
Governing    and    advirory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  for  day  school. 


Governing  board.— 6    members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  1  law- 
yer, 2  manufactui^rs,  1  manager 
Pratt  Institute,  1  vice  president 
oil  company. 
Advisory  board.— S  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees; 
occupations  of  members  not 
reported. 
Governing    and    advisory 
BOARDs.^ame  as  for  day  school. 


Governing  and  advisory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  for  School  of 
Ilousehold  Science  and  Art. 

Governing  and  advisory 
BOARDS.— Same  as  for  day  school. 


Materials  used 
in  sdiool  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 

$788. 


School;  cost, 
15.500,  in- 
0  1  u  d  1  ns 
evening  and 
cooperative 
schools. 


School.     (See 
dav  school.) 


Pupils,  or  per- 
sons for 
whom  work 
is  done. 


Pupils. 


School. 


.do. 


Product  of  sdiool  and 
how  disposed  of. 


No  product. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Dresses,  -custom 
work;  pupils  retain 

Sroduct    made 
om  their  own  ma- 
terials. 


Retained  by  pupUa. 


Tools,  benches, 
tables,  machines, 
apparatus;  sold  in 
open  market. 

No  product. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continu«d. 

A.— PHIULNTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
oftchooL 


NEW  TOBK— oontittoed. 

New  York— B  a  r  o  n  d  e 
Hirsch  Trade  School 
(day  ichool). 


New  York— Clara  de  Hirsch 
Trade  School  (day  »chool). 


New  York— Hebrew 
nical  Institute: 
Day  aehool 


Tech- 


Evening  a Aool. 


New  York— Hebrew  Tech- 
nical School  for  Girls 
{day  Kho€l). 


New  York— Henrietta 
Trade  School  (N<^o— 
evening  tchoot). 


New  York- Italian  Even- 
ing Trade  School  {even- 
ing school). 


New  York— New  York 
Trade  School: 
Daytchool 


Evening  ichool . 


Cky^woing  and  advieoif  boards, 
number  of  members,  by  whom 
choaan,  and  occupatiooa  of  mem- 


GovEKSiNO   BOARD.— la  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  1  cap- 
italist, 2  clothiers,  2  Judges.  2  law- 
jars,   2   manalMStiirera,   2  msr- 
oliantB,  1  miner. 
ADTiaoBT  BOiJKO.— 4  msmben; 
choeen  by  board  of  tmiioas;  3 
clotiUen,  1  lawyer,  1  maanftM}- 
turer. 
GovERBmro  BOABD.— 13  membefs; 
self-perpetuating;  1  lawyer,  1  man- 
ager deoartmant  stare,  11  not  re- 
ported (women). 
.  AoTisoBT  BOABo.— 4i  maabeiB; 
chosen  by  board  of  direoton;  1 
pbilantbroptot,  1  superintend- 
ent of  sebooft;  4  not  reported 
(women). 


GoTEBHiNO  BOABD.— 21  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  architect,  2 
bankers,  2  builders,  2  capitalists,  1 
educator,  1  engineer,  1  inspector, 
3  lawyera,  6  manufacturare,  1  mer- 
ohant,  1  mining  operator,  1  pro- 
fessor and  banker. 

GovEBHiNa  BOABD.- Same  as  for 
day  school. 

GovxBKiNG  BOABD.— 29  members; 

self-perpetoating;   oeeupatioDa  of 

members  not  reported. 

ADTzaoBT  BOABD.— 3  memben; 

chosen  by  board  of  trosteea;  1 

dean  taacbeiB'  ooUoge,  1  pnisi- 

dent  CanMgie  ^oiindatkm 

Fund,  1  president  unlvefaity. 

GovERBiNo  BOABD.— 6  membofB; 
self-perpetuating;  1  boalnasB  man, 
1  director  Cooper  Union,  1  iaw^er, 
1  lawver  (retired),  1  nhilantnro- 
pist.  1  secretary  Children's  Aid 
Society, 

GovEBNTNO  BOABD.— 6  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  business  man, 
1  director  Gooper  irnion,  1  lawver, 
1  lawyer  (retired),  1  philanthro- 
pist 1  secretary  Children's  Aid 

(School  committee  of  trustees  of 
Children's  Aid  Society  coMtitute 
the  governing  board  of  both  this 
and  tbe  Henrietta  Trade  School.) 


QovEBiriNO   BOABD.— 7   membera; 
self-perpetuating;  2  bankers,  1  cap- 
Italiet,  1  financier,  1  lawyer;  2  not 
reported. 
ADTI90BY  BOABD.— 29  members; 
6  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors, chosen  by  Master  Faints 
are'  and  Deooxators'  Associa- 
tion; S  master  pattern  makers, 
chosen   by    Master    Pattern 
Makers'    League;    5    master 
phuiberB,  chosen  by  Master 
Plumbers'  Aasociation;  6  mas- 
ter steam  and  hot- water  fitters, 
chosen  by  Master  Steam  and 
Hot  Water  Fittere'  Associa- 
tion; 8  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, chosen  by  the  General 
Society    of    Mechanics    and 
Tradesmen  of  New  York. 

GOVEBNINQ  AND  ADV190BY  BOAEDS.— 

Same  as  for  day  school. 


Materials  used 
in  aobool  fur- 
nidied  by- 


School;    cost, 
S8,488. 


flobool;    cost, 
82,423. 


School;    cost, 
$2,868. 


School;    cost, 

tS69. 
fiehool.. 


School   a 
pupils. 


School.. 


nd 


School;    cost, 
S3,837. 


School;    cost, 
32,889. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  oL 


Noprodaot. 


Hats  and  dresses, 
custom  work;  re- 
ceipts from  prod- 
uct sold,  $4,2S5. 


Electrical  and  other 
Biaotalnei.  oaed  In 
tbe  sotaooi. 


Tools,  used  In  the 
school. 

Underwear,  aprons, 
shirt  waists, 
dresses,  liEuicy  ar- 
ticles, etc.;  sold  on 
private  orders;  re- 
ceipts from  prod- 
ucu  sold,  32,955. 

Hats,  shirt  waists, 
and  dresses;  dis- 
poeed  of  by  pupils 
who  furnished  the 


Frintinsf,  afgn  paint- 
ing, sheets,  pillow 
cases,  and  iwlamaa; 
reeetpta  /ram  prod- 
nets  aoki  and  work 
done,  32^300;  pupils 
also  take  outside 
orders  and  retam 
the  net  profitB. 


No  product. 


Do. 
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Tabl«  IV.-GOVBRNING  AND  ADVISOBY  BOARDS,  S0T7R0E  OP  MATS- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT^Continued. 

▲.— PHnJOnCHBOPIC  schools— ContiniMd. 


Iioeftlity«iid 


and  kind 


NSW  YORK— oondttded. 

New    Ytrfe—FMol   Insti- 
tute (day  §ekoot). 


New  York  —  Preparatory 
Trade  School  (ewening 
kIukU). 


New    York>^t    OeofRe's 
Kvenlns    Trade    School 


Rochester— Mechanics'   In> 
stitute  of  Rochester 
i>«f  fdkMl 


Oovemlng 
number  of 
chasten,  aad 
bers. 


and   ad' 


iTtanr    I 
»en,  pj  whom 
ooottpatloiia  of 


Day  cooperative  wftoof.. 


NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Hlfh  Point— Hi^h  Point 
Normal  and  Indastrial 
School  (Negro— day 
ichool). 


QoTvmicno  boabo.— 35 
seK-pcrpeCaatlniTf  M  ph<ianthro» 
pists,  and  laehool  principal. 
AovisoBT  BOABD.r-10  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  dlitetoB; 
6  ministers;  6  not  reported. 
OovKBHDio  BOABo.— 17  membos; 
sell-perpetoatiBg;  oocupntloos  of 
members  not  reported. 
ADVI80BT  BOABu.— 15  monbora; 
chosen  by  board  of  dlnctors; 
oocopadoBiof  membeiB  not  ne- 
portod. 
OovERNiifo  BOABD.^11  membefs; 
self-perpetnatlnf;   1    architect,    1 
broker,  1  cbtireh  treasurer^  3  lav- 
yen  ,  2  ministers,  1  real  estate  acent; 
3  not  reported. 


OorxBNnfo 

cbosen  by 


BOABO.^^  members; 
the  subscribers  to  the 


current  expenses  of  the  lostitnte; 
vacancies  during  the  year  filled  by 


the  directors;  1  aasistnnt  to  city 
enfrfnaer,  2  capitalists,  1  financial 
secretary  of  Institute,  2  foundry- 
men,  3  lawyers,  11  manufacturers. 
S  merehants,  1  patent  attorney,  1 
president  of  university,  1  property 
owner,    1   publisher,   1    railroad 
ticket  agent,  1  retired  manulac- 
turer,  1  retired  teneiief;  4  not  re> 
ported  (women). 
QovERNiNO  BOASD.— Same  as  lor 
day  school. 
ADVISOBY  BOARD. — 14  membefs; 
chosen  by  board  of  directors;  1 
assistant  to  city  engineer,  1 
capitalist,  1  financial  secretary 
of  institute,  1  foundryman,  1 
lawyer,   4   manufacturers,    1 
president  of  university,  I  prop- 
erty owner,  1  publisher;  2  not 
reported  (women). 

QOVERNINO    AKO    ADVISORY 

BOARDfl.— Same  as  for  daji  school. 


GovERNZNO  BOARD.— 24  mombers; 
choson    by    New    York    Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  ol  Frioads; 
1  architect,  1  builder,  1  clerk;  12 
not  reported  (woman);  2  life  In- 
surance agents,  1  manutacturer,  1 
marble  dealer,   2   meichaats,    I 
minister,  1  physkiian;  1    not    re- 
ported. 
ADYiaoRT  BOARD.— 1  member; 
cbosen   by    the   New    York 
Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  1  banker. 


Materials  used 
In  school  fur- 
nished by— 


School. 


Sehool;    cost, 
$467. 


Sebool;    cost, 
fSSl. 


flctaooh 

$1,100. 


School  (cost, 
$1,820)  and 
pupils. 

Sdiool;  cost, 
$1«5. 


disposed  of. 


Diuuu  and  nadw- 
garmcnts,  euslom 
work. 


No  product. 


Do. 


Dresses,  hats,  faral« 
ture.  cabinet  work: 
oisttm  work,  and 

sold  in  open  mar- 
ket. 


Pupils  sell  products 
made  by  tnem. 


Benches,  desks, 
chairs;  used  by  the 
institution;  bas- 
kets, etc.;  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed 
of;  receipts  from 
products  sold,  $2$. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Jewish  Eltchen 
Garden  Association  and 
Trade  School  for  Girls 
(day  school). 


Cincinnati— Ohio  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  (evening 
tchool). 


PENXSYLVANIA. 

Lancastei^Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens Indostrial  School  of 
Pennsylvania  (day  ackool). 


Philadelphia— Berean  Man- 
ual Training  and  Indus- 
trial School  (Negro): 
Day  achoo* 


Sveninff  Khool. 


Philadelphia— Drexel     In- 
stitute of  Art,   Science, 
and  Industry: 
Day  school , 


Evening  school. 


Philadelphia— Girard 
lege  (day  school). 


Col- 


Governing  and  adviaorv  boards, 
number  ofmembera,  dj  wlunn 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


GovKBNiyo    BOAKD.— 8   members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  United 
Jewish    Chadties;  1    banker,    1 
chemist,  1  manufacturer,  2  mer- 
chants,  2  retired  merchants,   1 
wholesale  milliner. 
Advisory  board. — 6  members; 
appointed  by  the  prosldeirt  of 
the  United  Jewish  Cbaiitles; 
2  merchants,  1  wholesale  mil- 
liner; 3  not  reported. 
OovERKiNO  BOARD.— 12  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion having  in  trust  the  institute 
and  its  property;  1  architect,  1 
ludge,  1  lawyer,  6  manufacturers, 
1  pnvsician,   1  plumber;  1  not 
reported. 


GovBRKiira  board.— 9  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  banker,  2  gov- 
emmmt  ofRdals,  1  Judge,  1  mavor. 
1  manufacturer,  1  phyndan,  1  re- 
tired merchant,  1  State  official. 


Governing  board.— 19  members; 
self-perpetuating;  3  bankers,  2 
capitalists,  2  lawyers,  2  manufac- 
turers, 1  merchant,  4  ministers,  2 
phjrsioians,  1  real-estate  agent,  1 
superintendent  mechanical  school; 
1  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


Governing  board.— 24  members; 
self-perpetuatlifg;  1  architect,  3 
bankers,  5  capitalists,  1  chief  rail- 
way motive  power,  1  clerk,  1  ex- 
ambassador,  3  lawyers,  2  manu- 
liK;turers.  1  philanthropist,  3  phy- 
flScians,  i  president  of  college.  1 
State  senator,  1  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 15  members; 
chosen  by  court  of  common  pleas; 
2  bankers,  2  city  officials,  1  gover- 
nor, 7  lawyers,  1  manufacturer,  1 
merchant,  1  mayor. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


School. 


School;  cost, 
1300. 


School;    cost, 
$1,000. 


Manufacturer 
for     whom 

Siecework  is 
one. 


School  and 
pupils. 


.do 


....do 

School. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Custom  work. 


Drafting  tables, 
wood- turning 
lathes,  and  other 
needed  shop  equip- 
ment: uwd  as  shop 
equipment  of  in- 
stitute. 


Machines,  tools, 
benches,  etc.;  used 
by  school. 


Shirt  waists  and 
other  garments; 
taken  by  manu- 
facturers who  fur- 
nish material. 


Repair  work  in  up- 
holstery and  chair 
caning;  female 
pupils   dispose   of 

{products  made 
torn  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 


Machine  lathM,  drill 
presses,  etc.;  used 
by  institution; 
female  nupils  dis- 
pose of  aresses  and 
nats  made  from 
materials  furnished 
by  them. 

Do. 

Furniture,  book- 
shelves, desks,  or- 
namental work;  in 
metal,  installation 
of  electric  wires, 
models;  used  by 
institution  or  given 
to  pupils. 
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Table  IV.— G0\'^RNING  AND   ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

A.— PHILANTHBOPIG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PENNSYLVANIA-~OOnoluded . 

Philadelphia— Hebrew  Ed- 
ucation Society  (.evening 
tehool). 


Philadelphia— Spring  Oar- 
den  Institute: 
Day  Bchool 


Evening  tchool. 


Philadelphia— Temple  Uni- 
versity,: 
Day  school 


Evening  achool. 


(Allegheny)— 
lleee   Ti 


Pittsburg 
Avery  College  Training 
School  (Negro— day  Khool) 


Pittsburg— Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  School  of 
Applied  Industries:  i 
Day  tehool 


Governing  and  advlsorv  boards, 
number  of  membera,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
ben. 


Evening  school . 


Pittsburg— Carnegie  Tech- 
nical Schools:  Margaret 
Morrison  Carnegie 
School  {evening  school). 

Williamson  School— Wil- 
liamson Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trados  {day 
school). 


QovSKNiNO  BOARD.— 19  members; 
splf-'perpetuating;  1  banker,  1  dis- 
tiller, 2  lawyers,  6  manufacturers. 
3  merchants,  3  philanthropists,  1 
physician,  1  retired  merchant,  1 
teacher. 
Advisobt  boasd.— 6  members; 
appointed  by  the  president  of 
•    the  board  of^dlrectors;  1  man- 
ufacturer. 2  merchants,  2  phi* 
lanthropists. 


OovKRNmo  BOARD.— 19  members; 
self-perpetuattng;  1  architect.  2 
artists,  3  machinists.  3  manufac- 
turers, 1  mechanical  engineer,  1 
painter,  8  philanthropists. 


GovEBNiNO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


GovERNiNO  BOARD.— 20  members; 
chosen  by  members  of  the  univer- 
sity corporation;  1  assistant  dis- 
trict attomev,  3  bankers,  1  capi- 
talist, I  dentist,  1  governor,  1  house 
painter,  1  Judge,  1  life  insurance 
agent,  2  lawyers,  1  manufacturer, 
1  mayor,  1  merchant,  1  newspaper 
publisher,  1  president  fire  insur- 
ance company,  1  president  of  the 
university,  1  proprietor  of  laun- 
dries, 1  real-estate  agent. 

OovERNDfO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

GoVernino    BOARD.— 3    members; 
chosen   by  board  of  trustees;  2 
merchants,  1  principal  of  school. 
Advisory  board.— 7  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  dentist,  1 
educator,  2  merenants,  2  physi- 
cians, 1  retired  barber. 


GovERNtNO  board.— 8  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  judge,  1  law- 
yer, 2  manufacturers,  1  mayor,  1 
president  trust  company.  1  repre- 
sentative Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  1  scir- 
entist. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
the  School  of  Applied  Indus- 
tries. 

Governing  Board.— 7  members; 
self-perpetuating;  2  capitalists  and 
philanthropists,  2  manufacturers, 
2  merchants,  1  president  of  foun- 
dry and  machine  company. 


Materials  used 

in  school  fur- 

niolied  by- 


Pupils  or  per- 
8  ons  for 
whom  pu- 
pils do  work. 


.do 


Persons  for 
whom  work 
is  done. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  dispos?d  of. 


Cigars,  sold  In  open 
market;  hats,  do- 
nated to  charitable 
institutions;  pupils 
in  dressmaking 
classes  retain  proo- 
ucts  of  materials 
furnished  by  them; 
other  products 
used  in  institution 
or  destroyed. 


Electric  bells,  bur^ 
glar  alarms,  an- 
nimclators,  elec> 
trie  instruments 
and  machines; 
used  in  equipping 
the  ia^titution. 

No  product. 


Hats  and  garments; 
custom  work;  dis- 
posed of  by  pupils. 


School;  cost, 
S13,000,  in- 
eluding 

evening 
school. 

School  (see 
Bay  school). 

School 

School;  cost, 
I5,a00. 

Do. 

Custom  work;  dress- 
making, millinery, 
and  tailoring;  re- 
ceipts from  prod- 
ucts sold,  $1,957. 


Hand  tools,  ma- 
chines, patterns, 
castings,  and  cabl* 
net  work;  used  in 
institution  or  re- 
duced to  stock. 

Sheet  -  metal  work, 
castings,  patterns, 
cabinet  and  hand 
tools;  used  in  in- 
stitution or  re- 
duced to  stock. 

No  product. 


Do. 


1  Formerly  ''School  for  Apprentices  and  Journeymen." 
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Table  IV-— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT-~Continued. 

A.— PHILAVTKBOPIO  SCKOOL8-Ooncluded. 


XiOCAlity  and  nune  and  kind 
oXachooL 


BEODB  tSLAlTD. 

Piovid«DO»— Wa  tc  h  man 
Industrial  School  {iie- 
ffo~^nigkt  tehool). 


Providanoe— Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  {eveninif 

ichool). 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Denmark—Voorhees  Indus- 
trial School  (Negro— -day 
tekoal). 

Mayesville— IfayesvUle  In- 
dustrial and  Educational 
Institute  (Negro--d ay 


Orangebun— Clafltn  Unl- 
versitv  (n  e  g  r  o— d  a  f 
ickool). 


VXRGINIA. 

Hampton— Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  In- 
stitute (Negro  and  la- 
dian— day  and  evening 
school). 


Lawrencevflle— St.  Paul 
Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (Ne^o— day  aiid 
evening  #cftooi). 

Richmond— Virginia  M  e • 
ct.anics  Institute  {evening 
school). 


Ooveming  mod  adTtooqr  boaida, 
number  of  memben,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  oooupatlons  of  mem- 

DCfB. 


OovxBMiNo  BOASD.— Nona 

Ai>Ti80BT  BOABD.— 14  membois; 

appointed    by    president    of 

school;  1  editor,  lezprassmaa, 

1  insoraace  agent,  1  janitor,  1 

merchant,  4  ministers,  3  phy- 

siciuis,  1  stationary  engineer, 

1  undertaker. 

OovEBNiNO    BOABD.— 6   members; 

chosen  by  the  annual  goveminf 

membership;   1  not  reported 

(woman);  1  merchant,  1  architect,  1 

lawyer,  1  State  commissioner  of 

pobUc  achoob,  1  ooUme  pn»fe6K>r. 


OovEBNiKO  BOABD.— 17  members; 
self-perpetuating;  occupation  of 
members  not  reported. 

GovEBNiNO  BOABD.— 14  members; 
aelf-perpetnatlng;  1  editor,  3  form* 
ers,  3  not  reported  (women);  1  in- 
surance agent,  1  lawyer,  1  mer- 
chant, 2  ministers.  1  postmast«r,  1 
president  of  institute;  1  not  re- 
ported. 

OovBBNiNO  BOABD<-14  members: 

chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  all 

teachers  in  the  university. 

AoviBOBT  BOABD.— 21  members; 

self-peipetuating;  ISministan; 

3  not  reported. 


OovEBNmo  BOABD.— 14  members; 
self-perpetuating;  1  capitalist,  1 
chemist,  1  Judge,  2  manufacturers, 
1  minister,  1  oyster  packer,  1  presi- 
dent of  trust  company,  1  Prendent 
of  United  States,  1  principal  of  in- 
stitute, 1  professor  m  a  Negro  uni- 
versity, 1  retired  banker,  1  retired 
merchant,  1  secretary  missionary 
association. 


GovERNiNa  BOABD.— 4  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  trustees;  1  law- 
yer, 1  minister,  1  principal  of 
school,  1  treasurer  of  school. 

GovEBNiNQ  BOARD.— 24  members; 
chosen  by  memlwrs  of  school  cor- 
poration; 1  banker,  1  lawyer,  15 
manufacturers,  1  mechanical  engi- 
neer, 6  merchants. 


MalerlalB  used 
In  fldiool  fbr- 
niflbedby— 


Selieol:    cost. 
S200. 


(}) 


Product  of  school  and 
how  dispoeed  of. 


No  product. 


Do. 


School. 


0) 


0) 


School  and 
persona  for 
whom  con- 
tract work 
is  done. 


School. 


School;    eost, 
S200. 


Product  not  reported; 

used  by  school  and 

pupils. 
No  product. 


Desks,  chairs, 
benches,  swings, 
etc.;  used  by 
school. 


Building  const  mo- 
tion and  repair 
work,  inclu  a  i  n  f 
bricklaying  ana 

rlastermg:  carpen- 
ry;  painting: 
steam  fitting  and 
plumbing:  tin- 
smithing;  printing; 
making  and  repair- 
ing vehicles  and 
trucks;  furniture; 
engines,  ^ars,  muf- 
flers for  gasoline 
motors,  machines, 
pumps;  shoes, 
clothing  and  mat- 
tiBsses;  used  in  in- 
stitution, sold  in 
open  market,  and 
mannfftctmeg  o  n 
contract. 
Product  not  report- 
ed; used  by  insti- 
tution. 

No  product. 


1  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATS- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBUC  SOHOOU. 


liooality  and  Damatnd  Uod 
of  johfOoL 


ALABAMA. 


and   Machanical   College 
(Negro— ioy  «ckoo2). 


iBiriW«i«, 


Fort  Smith— Lloooln  nigh 
School  (Negro— dtqr«Aoo2). 


CONliECnCUT. 

Bridgeport— State  Tr&de 
School: 
Day  aehool 


Day  cooperative  tekool . 
Evening  tchool 


New  Britain— State  Trade 
School  {day  tehool). 

Booth  Mimchester— South 
Manchester  Evening 
School  {evening  Khool). 


Waterhnry— W  ajt  e  r  b  u  ry 
Evaiing  Illgh  School 
{evening  §chool). 

mstmcT  or  coLtmoiA. 

Waahhigton  —  Annatrong 
Haninui  Trafaihig  Sehooi. 
(N^ro): 
DayidkocH 


EvefUng  jcftool, . . 


Washington  —  McKlnley 
Manual  Training  School 
{evening  ichool). 


GEORGIA. 

Ck)luTn bus— Secondary  In- 
duKtrial  school  {day 
»ehool). 


OovemlDg  and  advlmr  boards, 
noraber  of  membent,  oy  whom 
4AMen,  and  oooupatioos  of  mara- 
befs. 


OovKBimro   BOABD.—S   mamben; 
appointed  by  goTemor  of  State;  1 
banker,  2  lawyera. 
Advimo&y  boaxc.— <6  members; 
appointed  by  pnesldaBt  of  col- 
lege: allteaoiers. 


GovzRNiNO  BOARD.— 6  members; 
elected  by  qualified  Yotea  of 
school  districC;  2  bankers,  1  law- 
yer, 3  wholesale  merchants. 


OoVERNixo  BOARD.— C  members; 
appointed  by  the  governor  of 
State;  1  governor,  3  lawyers,  2 
manufacturers. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  schooL  \ 

GovEBiONO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
dayachooL, 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport. 

Governing  board.— 3  members; 
1  elected  by  board  of  school  visi- 
tors, aad  2  by  ninth  district  school 
committee;  1  lawyer,  1  manufac- 
turer, 1  minister. 

Governing  board.— 8  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  3  law- 
yers, 2  manufacturers,  3  merchants. 


Governing  board.— 0  members; 
chosen  by  supreme  court,  D.  C; 
2  bankers,  3  lawyens,  1  merchant. 
1  professor  in  college;  2  not  re- 
ported (women). 

Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  day  school. 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
of  Armstrong  Manual  Training 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GovERNiNO  board.— 10  membcTs: 
chosen  by  board  of  aldermen  of 
city;  1  fcnvman  machine  shop,  2 
cotton-mlU   offldala,    2    lawyers, 

1  livervman,  1  printer,  1  aatesraan, 

2  wholesale  merchants. 
Advbort  board.— 5  members; 

chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1  assistant  superintendent 
cotton  mill.  3  manufacturers, 
1  wholesale  merchant. 


Matetlab  used 
in  school  for- 
nlflhed  by— 


(») 


School!    cost. 


School. 


(») 
0) 


School. 


School     and 
pupils. 


I  •  •  •  Uw  •■•«••< 


School    and 
pupils. 


School  (cost 
$557)  and 
pupils. 


School     and 
pnpils. 


School; 
$1,225. 


cost. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Hats,  dresses,  etc.* 
made  by  pupils  f6r 
own  use  irom  ma- 
terials furnished  by 
theuL 


Pupils  make  artldes 
on  oniers  taken. 


No  product. 

Do» 

Do. 

Do. 

Pupils  who  furnish 
materials  retain  the 
finished  product. 

Do. 


PnpDs  dispose  of  arti- 
cles made  from  ma- 
terials brought  in 
by  them. 

Cabinet  work  and 
tools;  used  by  insti- 
tution; pupils  re- 
tain articles  made 
from  materials 
brought  in  by 
them. 

Furniture,  ornamen- 
t  a  1  woodwork, 
tools,  etc.,  used  by 
school  or  Kivon  to 
pupils  «*  visitors. 


Cloth,  twine,  hosiery, 
towels;  work- 
benches, tables, 
d^ks,  stoves,  and 
swings;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$435. 


1  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PmBUC   SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and 
kind  of  school. 


ILUNOIS. 

Chicago— Albert  G.  Lane 
TecbnicAl  High  School 
(evening  sdiool). 


Chicago  —  Horace  Mann 
(branch)  School  (car- 
penten>'  apprentices— 
day  school). 


Chicago — James  Otis  School 
(carpenters'  a  p  p  r  en  - 
tUxs—dajf  school). 

Chicago— Lake  High  School 
{evening  school). 


Chicago— Richard  T.  Crane 
Technical  High  School 
(evening  school). 


Freeport  —  Freeport  •  High 
School  (dag  cooperative 
school). 


INDIANA. 

K  n  1  g  h  t  s  t  o  w  n— Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  of  Indiana  (dap 
school). 


Qoveralng  and  adTlaorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  oy  whom 
oliosen,  and  oocnpations  of  mem- 
bers. 


QoYESMiNO  BOABD.— 21  members; 
appointed  by  the  mayor;  1  cap- 
tallst,  4  lawyers,  2  manulacturers, 
2  merchants,  1  minister.  4  physi- 
cians, 3  roai  estate  dealers,  1  re- 
tired building  contractor,  1  re- 
tired manufacturer,  1  retired  mer- 
chant; 1  not  reported  (woman). 

t 

CJoTSRNiNO  BOARb.— Same  as  that 
for  Albert  Q.  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 
Advisobt    board.— 10    mem- 
bers: 5  building  contractors, 
chosen  by  the  Carpenters  ana 
Builders  Association  of  Chi- 
cago; 5  journeyman  carpenters) 
chosen  Dv  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters. 

QOVERNINO    AND    ADTISORT 

BOARDS.— Same  as  those  for  Hor- 
ace Mann  (branch)  School,  Chi- 
cago. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Albert  Q.  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 


GovBRNiNG  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Albert  0.  Lane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 


OoYKRNmo  BOARD.— 10  members; 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters;  2 
dentists,  2  manufacturers,  2  mer- 
chants, 1  physician,  1  real  estate 
and  Insurance  agent,  1  retired 
manufacturer,  1  telephone  com- 
pany official. 


GovERNXNO    BOARD.— 4    members; 
appointed    by    the   governor;    1 
banker,  1  railroad  employee,  1  re- 
tired   editor;    1    not    rei>orted 
(woman). 
Advisory  board.— 15  members; 
chosen    by   the   State   com- 
manders of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Bepublic  and  Women's 
Relief  Corps  from  members  of 
their  respective  organisations. 

>  None  used. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School;    cost, 
$1,000. 


(0 


School.. 


School;  cost, 
1800. 


0) 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disused  of. 


School. 


School  furniture  and 
machinery,  motors 
electrical  appli- 
ances, castings, 
etc.;  used  by  insti- 
tution or  kept  by 
pupils  after  pay- 
mg  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

No  product. 


Do. 


Furniture,  repairs  for 
machines,     p  a  t  - 


£c 


terns  for  lathes.  1 
Jackscrew,  machme 
shop,  forge,  and 
cabinet  makine 
products,  etc.,  usea 
by  institution  or 
kept  by  pupils 
after  paving  cost  of 
materials. 

Glove  boxes,  tables, 
furniture,  1  gas  en- 
g  i  n  e ,  taborets, 
ornamental  iron 
and  brass  work, 
pattern  work, 
wood  novelties, 
tools,  engine 
lathes,  kept  by 
pupils,  after  pay- 
mg  cost  of  ma- 
terials. 

No  product. 


Used  by  institution. 
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Table  IV;— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATE- 
RIALS  USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIO  8CHOOL8--Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  Und 
of  school. 


MAflaACHUSETTS. 

Beverly:  Beverly  Independ- 
ent Industrial  School  (In- 
dependent ^—^p  tehool). 


Boston— Boston  School  of 
Printing  and  Bookbind- 
ing* (independent' — day 
school). 

Boston  —  Central  Evening 
Inda^trial  School  (Inde- 
pendent I — evening  jcAooJ.) 

Boston— Oirls'  Trade  School 
(independent^-:-day  tehool). 


Boston  — Glenway  Indus- 
trial Classes,  Oliver  Wen- 
dall  Holmes  School  Dis- 
trict (day  Khool). 

Boston— High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  (day  tehool). 


Boston^-Qulncy  School 
(day  whool). 

Cambridge— Evening  In- 
dustrial School  (Inde- 
pendent^—cvenin^r 
tehool). 


Chlco 


ilcopee— Chicopee  Indus 
trial  School  (day  school). 


Chicopee— Chlcopco  Even- 
ing Indastrial  School  (in- 
dependent^—«&«n<ny 
school). 

Fall  River— Bradford  Dur- 
fee  Textile  School  of  Fall 
River  (Independent  in- 
corporated^—«i7tfntn(r 
school) . 


Ooyemlng  and  adyiaorr  boards, 
number  of  members,  ny  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


11] 


OOYERKINO    BOAAD.— 7   members,* 
appointed  by  mayw  and  chairman 
of  school  committee;  2  bankers,  1 
druggist,  1  landscape  gardener,  1 
mayor,  1  shoe  factory  official,  1 
supierintendent  ^oe  machine  man- 
ufacturing company. 
Advisory  board.— The  officers 
of   the   manufacturing  com- 
pany In  whose  machine  shop 
the  shop  practice  is  done;  give 
advice  unofficially. 
OovERNiNO    BOARD.— o    members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  bank- 
er, 2  lawyers,  1  philanthropist,  1 
physician. 
QovERNiNO  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Boslon  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 
Advisory  boabd.— 10  not  re- 
ported (women);  chosen   by 
the  school  committee 


QovxRMiNO  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 

GovxRNiNQ  BOARD.— Same  as  that 

for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 

Bookbinding. 

Admsory  board.— Chosen  by 

the  school  committee;  number 

and  occupations  not  reported. 

GoYZRNiNQ  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Boston  School  of  Printing  and 
Bookbinding. 

Governing  board.— 5  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  Jour- 
neyman pressman,  1  lawyer,  1  pro- 
fessor in  college.  1  real-estate  dealer, 
1  not  reported  (woman). 

Governing  board.— 9  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  clerk 
water  board,  1  employing  elec- 
trician, 1 -furniture  dealer,  2  mer- 
chants. 1  metal-goods  manufac- 
turer, 2  physicians,  1  undertaker. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


GovERNma  board.— 24  members; 
self-perpetuating  body  of  20  mem- 
bers, with  2  appointed  by  gov- 
ernor and  2  members  ex  omcio;  1 
banker,  3  lawvers,  10  manufactur- 
ers, 1  mayor Jmember  ex  officio), 

1  Member  of  Congress,  1  merchant, 

2  mill  operatives,  1  superintend- 
ent of  schools  (member  ex  officio), 
1  secretary  carders' union,  1  secre- 
tary spinners'  union,  1  secretary 
weavers'  onion,  1  State  official. 


Materials  used 
In  sduKrf  fur- 
nished by— 


Establish- 
ment for 
which  work 
is  done. 


School;    cost, 
814. 


School;    cost, 
ti36. 


School;    cost, 
94,201. 


School;    cost, 
142. 


School  and  pu- 
plb. 


School;    cost, 

School;    cost, 
t288. 


School;    cost, 
SSoO. 


'  School;    cost, 
1320. 


School. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Madilnery;  taken  by 
the  company  fur- 
nishing the  mate- 
rial, on  payment  of 
stated  piece  rates* 


Printing,  bookbind- 
ing, used  by  the 
public  school. 

No  product. 


Straw  hats,  under- 
wear, aprons,  shirt 
waists,  dresses, 
millinery;  sold  to 
customers  of  the 
school;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
16.837. 

Kindergarten  chairs, 
blackboard  rulers, 
pigeonhole  cases; 
used  in  schoob. 

Pupili  keep  articles 
made  from  mate* 
rials  furnished  by 
them. 


No  product. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Textile  fabrics;  sold 
to  pupils  at  cost  of 
raw  materials  used. 


1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

>  Formerlv  called  Pre-Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  teim,  see  page  503. 
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Tablb  IV.-COVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.—PUBUC  BCHOOLB--€ontinued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


M  ASSACHUSETTS— OOntd. 

FiCchborg— Fttchborg  High 
School  («la|r  eDoperJtive 
•ekool). 


Lawrence — Lairrence     In- 
dustrial    School    (Inde- 
pendent »): 
Dap  school 


EveniTig  school . 


Lowell— Lowell  Textile 
School  (independent  in- 
corporated*— evening 
jdkoo/). 


New   Bedford— New   Bed- 
ford    Industrial     School 
(independent  *): 
Day  school 


Evening  school . 


New  Bedford— New  BetJ- 
ford  Textile  School  (inde- 
pendent incorporated'— 
evening  school). 


(}oyemIng  and  advlsorT  boards, 
nnraber  of  members,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OoYSKNiNO  BOARD.—IS  members, 
elected  by  quall^ed  yoters  of  city; 
1  contnctor,  1  druggist,  1  foreman 
cotton  mill,  1  iron  molder,  1  law- 
yer, 1  manufacturer,  5  merchants, 
1  minister,  1  printer,  1  plumber,  1 
real-estate  dealer,  1  superintend- 
ent paper  mill,  2  undertakers. 


Governing  board.— 4)  members,  5 
appointed  by  mayor  and  city 
council,  1  member  ex  officio;  1 
agent  textile  mills,  1  Journeyman 
iron  molder,  1  mayor  (member  ex 
officio),  1  member  board  of  trade, 
1  operative  weaver,  1  operative 
wool  sorter. 

QovERNiNO  BOARD.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

GovERNmo  BOARD.— 33  members; 
20  self-perpetuating;  4  elected  by 
alumni  of  school.  2  appointed  bv 
governor.  1  appointed  oy  Lowell 
Textile  Cfouncil,  and  6  members  ex 
officio;  3  aeents  of  textile  mills,  1 
banker,  1  chairman  board  of  alder- 
men, 1  chemist,  1  judge,  2  lawyers. 
1  lieutenant  governor,  1  mayor,  1 
merchant,  1  president  common 
council,  1  president  of  manufac- 
turing company,  1  State  commis- 
sioner of  education,  1  superintend- 
ent of  manufiicturing  company,  1 
superintendent  of  city  schools,  1 
manufacturer,  11  textile-mlll  offi- 
cials, 1  treasurer  of  machine  com- 
I>any,  3  not  reported. 


GovKRNiNO  BOARD.— 9  members, 
chosen  by  city  board  of  education: 
1  architect,  I  banker,  1  cotton-mill 
overseer,  2  druggists,  2  employing 
machinists,  1  g^ain  dealer,  1  phi- 
lanthropist. 

.Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 


School. 


Governing  board.— 21  members; 
20  self-perpetuating,  2  appointed 
bv  governor  and  2  members,  ex 
oftloio;  1  banker,  1  mavor,  13  offi- 
cials of  cotton  mills,  2  odlclals  mule 
spinners'  union,  1  postmaster,  1 
president  gas  and  electric-light 
company,  1  president  loom-fixers' 
union,  1  president  school,  1  super- 
intendent city  schools,  2  not  re- 
ported. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 

*  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  o03. 


Materials  nsod 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


Establish- 
ments coop- 
erating with 
school. 


School  (cost, 
$300)  and 
manufac- 
turers (cost, 
$700),  for 
both  day 
and  evening 
schools. 

School  and 
manufac- 
turers. 

School,  estab- 
lishments, 
and  pupils; 
cost,  $4,500. 


School;    cost, 
$1,500. 


School;    cast, 
$150. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Product  is  the  prop- 
erty of  estaulisn- 
ments  furnishing 
the  material. 


Machine  tools,  wood- 
en feoob,  yam  and 
cloth,  used  by  in- 
stitution; cloth- 
taken  by  pu- 
after  paying 
cost  of  material. 


^ 


Do. 


Castings  and  parts  of 
commercial  textile 
machinery,  sold  by 
school  to  manufac- 
turers from  whom 
rough  material  has 
been  bought;  fin- 
ished materials 
made     of    textile 

rams  are  retained 

»y  pupils. 


E 


Furniture,  scientific 
instruments,  ma- 
chine^bop  tools; 
used  by  institution 
for  equipment. 

Machin&«hop  tools 
and  scientific  In- 
struments; used  by 
Institution  lor 
equipment. 

No  product. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT-Continued. 

B. — ^PUBUC  BCHO0LS-— Continued. 


Loealityand  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


UAssACHvsim— concld. 

Newton— Newton  Indus- 
trial, School  (indepen- 
dent >— ^f  tchool). 


B  p  r  i  n  e  ft  e  1  d— E  v  e  n  ing 
Bchool  of  Trades  (evening 
aehool). 

BpringAeld— Snr  i  n  r  fl  e  1  d 
Vocational  ^hool    {day 
aehool). 
Worcester— W  o  re  eg  t  er 
^  Trade  School  (independ- 
ent^—^jr«cAoo/). 


MICHIOAK. 

Saginaw   (East    Side) 
Trade  School  ida§  aehool). 


uissisaiFPi. 

Alcorn— Alcorn  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege (Negro— itofr  tehool), 

Columbus — M 1 8S  is  si p  p ! 
Industrial  Institute  and 
College  {daf  school). 

NEW  JERSEY. 

B  or  den  town— Manual 
Training  and  Industrial 
School  for  Colored  Youth 
(Negro- <foy  school). 

Newark— Newark  T  o  c  h- 
uical  Scliool  {evening 

school). 


Newark— Sara  A.  Fawcctt 
Drawing  School  {evening 
school). 


Goreming.  and  advisorv  boards, 
ntmiber  of  members,  oy  whom 
ohoaan,  and  oocapations  of  mem- 
ben. 


OoTXiiNiNO   BOABi>.— 7   members; 
method  of  appointment  not  report- 
ed; 1  broker,!  capitalist,!  furniture 
manufacturer,  1  grocer,  2  lawyers, 
1  wholesale  merchant. 
Advisory  board.— 3  members, 
appointed  by  superintendent 
of  public  schools  and  director 
of  school;  1  automobile  manu- 
facturer, 1  superintendent  ma- 
chine shop,  i  superintendent 
watch  company. 


OovERNiNQ  BOARD.- 3  members, 
chOvHcn  by  school  committee;  1 
banker,  1  teacher,  1  not  reported 
(woman). 

GoVEftNiNQ  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
of  Evening  School  of  Trades. 

GovBRNiNO  BOARD.— 9  members, 
chosen  by  city  council;  2  building 
contractors,  1  assistant  general 
manager  envelope  company,  2 
manufacturers  emery  wheels  and 
grindstones,!  manufacturer  textile 
machinery,  1  oi>crative  jointer,  1 
superintendent  loom  works,  1 
superintendent  steel  and  wire 
company. 


Governing  board.— 12  members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  occu- 
pations not  reported. 


GovsRNiNO  board.— 8  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor;  1 
l^ker,  1  ex-United  States  Sena* 
tor,  1  farmer,  1  lawyer,  1  physician, 
1  real-estate  agent,  2  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— 13  members, 
appointed  by  the  governor;  occu- 
pations of  members  not  reported. 


Governing  board.— «  members, 
appointed  by  president  of  board  of 
education;  1  banker,  1  editor,  1 
lawyer,  1  merchant,  1  physician. 

Governing  board.— 10  members; 
8  appointed  by  governor,  2  ex  of- 
ficio, 1  governor  (ex  officio),  7 
manufacturers.  1  mayor  (ex  of- 
ficio), 1  physician. 

Governing  board.— 9  members, 
appointed  by  mayor;  1  building 
contractor,  1  druggist,  1  electrk>ai 
en;;ineer,  1  lawyer,  1  manufac- 
turer, 2  merchants,  1  physician,  1 
newspaper  imblisher. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by— 


School; 

t2lil. 


cost, 


School;    cost, 

$oS7. 


School;  cost, 
about  9500. 

School  and  es- 
t  a  b  1  i  s  h- 
ments  for 
which  work 
is  done. 


School;    cost, 
SIOO. 


(') 


School; 


School. 


cost. 


School; 
S172. 


School 
pupils. 


cost, 


and 


I^Toduct  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Stands,  cabinets, 
tables,  cast-iron 
bench  blocks,  and 
other  school  mmi- 
ture;  used  by  school 
and  friven  to  public 
schools. 


Tools,  woodwork , 
etc.:  used  by 
schools. 


re- 
by 


Product  not 
ported;  used 
schools. 

Woodwork,  used  }>^ 
the  school;  parts  cf 
machinery  sold  to 
establishment:,  fur- 
nishing mate^ial^; 
receipts  from  prod- 
ucts sold,  S(i5-i. 


No  product. 


Shoes,  sold  in  open 
market;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
1250. 

No  product. 


Desks,  tables,  chairs, 
showcases,  dresses, 
hats,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  clothing; 
used  by  inst  i t ut  ion. 

No  product. 


Novelties  and  dies 
for  use  in  Jewelry 
making,  used  bv 
institution:  pupils 
kecj)  jewelry  made 
from  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 


^  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 


•  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— ConUnued. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  nune  and  kind 
of  school. 


NBW  JEBfiST— iwncluded. 

Newark— Warren  Street 
Elementary  Industrial 
School  {day  tchaol). 


NEW  YOBK. 

Albany— Vocational  School 
{day  tchool). 


Brooklyn— Brooklyn  Bven* 
lag  Technical  and  Trade 
School  {evening  tchool). 


Buffalo — Seneca  Vocational 
School  {day  school). 

Buffalo— Technical  Even- 
ing High  School  {evening 
tckool). 

Oloversville  —  Vocational 
School  {day  tehool). 


Hudson— Industrial  School 
{day  school). 


Iroquois— Thomas  Indian 
School  (Indian  —  day 
school). 


Lancaster— Industrial  De- 
partment Lancaster  Pub- 
lic Schools  {day  school). 


Ooveming  and  adviaory  boards, 
number  of  membezs,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupation  of  mem- 
members. 


GovEBNiKG  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing 
School,  Newark. 


GoYERNiNO   BOARD.— 3    members, 
appointed  by  mayor;  3  lawyers. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1  contractor,  1  factory  man- 
ager, 1  factory  superintendent, 
1  hotel   manager,  1  printer 
(trades  representative). 
GovERNiNO  BOARD. — 10  members, 
appointed  by  miayor;  1  editor,  13 
lawyers,  7  manuocturers,  4  mer- 
chants, 4  physicians,  1  real-estate 
agent,  16  not  reported  (4  women). 


Governing    board.— 1    member, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  super- 
intendent of  education. 
Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
Seneca  Vocational  School. 
Advisory  board.— Contem- 
plated. 
Governing   board.— 9   members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  2  glove 
manufacturers.    3   merchants.    1 
overseer  glove  factory,  1  physician, 
2  not  reported  (women). 
Advisory  board.— 5  members, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
2    glove    manufacturers,     1 
leather  manufacturer,  1  manu- 
focturers'  agent,  1  merchant. 
Governing   board.— 5    members, 
appointed  by  mayor;  occupations 
of  members  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members, 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
■  1  building  contractor,  1  car- 
"pent&r  (union  representative), 
1  lumber  manufacturer,  1  ma- 
son contractor,  1  vacancy. 
Governing    board.— 9   members, 
appointed  bv  governor;  3  formers 
(Indians),  1  lawyer,  2  retired  mer- 
chants, 1  supermtendent  agricul- 
tural works,  1  superintendent  so- 
ciety of  natural  science,  1  not  re- 
ported (woman). 
Governing    board.— 5    members, 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  I  build- 
ing contractor,  1  drover,  1  justice 
of  the  peace,  1  physician,  1  retired 
farmer. 
Advisory  board.— ^  members, 
apxwinted  by  principal:  2  fore- 
men in  factories,  1  journeyman 
carpenter  (union  representa- 
tive), 1  merchant,  I  superin- 
tendent glass  worics. 


ICsterlato  uaed 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School. 


School. 


School      and 
pupiis. 


School;    cost, 
S800. 

School;    cost, 
9700. 


Local    manu- 
facturers. 


School      and 
pupils. 


School    (cost, 
f800)     and 


pupi 


School  (cost, 
1125)  and 
pupils  (cost. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Cabinet,  work,  pic- 
ture frames,  plac- 
ard holders,  book 
rests  and  other 
small  objects  of 
wood  and  metal, 
weaving  frames; 
used  by  institution 
and  by  pupils. 


Cabinet  work; 
by  school. 


used 


Printed  matter  and 
electrical  wiring  re- 
pairs, used  in 
school;  pupils  re- 
tain articles  made 
from  materials  ftir- 
nished  by  them. 

No  product. 


Do. 


Inseam  gloves  and 
mittens;  taken  by- 
manufacturers  fur- 
nishing materials. 


Furniture,  used  in 
public  schoob;  pu- 
pils keep  articles 
made  from  mate- 
rials fumjdied  by 
them. 


Furniture  and  dott- 
ing used  in  school; 
pupils  keep  articles 
made  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by 
them. 

Mission  furniture; 
may  be  taken  by 
pupils. 
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Table  IV.— GOVERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— F1TBUC  SCHOOLS-'Continued. 


Locality  and  nameand  kind 
of  Bchool. 


vxw  YORK— oontinued. 

Lone  Island  City— Long 
laUind  City  Evening  Hi^ 
and  Trade  School  (even- 
ing  §ehool). 


New  York— Industrial 
Evening  School  (mostly 
Negn— evening  eehool). 


New  Y  o  r  k— Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Olrls 
{daftehool). 


N  e  w  Y  o  r  k— Stuyvesant 

Evening    Trade    School 

{evening  tchool). 
New  Yo r k— Vocational 

School    for    Boys    (day 

tdiool). 


New  York— Washington 
Irvine  High  School  (day 
•cAooO. 


Rochestex^School  of  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Do- 
mestic Art  {dag  achool). 


Rochester— Shop  School — 
Lexington  Avenue  (dag 
tchooi)* 


Rochester— Shop       School 
(  Washin  gton — iag  tchool) . 

S  c  h  e  n  e  c  tady— Industrial 
School  {dag  ichool). 


Syracuse— Syracuse  Tech- 
nical Uign  School  {dag 
tchool). 


Ooveming  and  advinory  boards, 
number  of  members,  oy  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  mem- 
bers. 


OovsBNiNO  BOAXD.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members, 
appointed    by    president   oi 
board  of  education;  occupa- 
tions of  members  not  reported. 
OovRRNiNo  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Brookljm  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members, 
appointed    by    president    of 
board  of  education;  occupa- 
tions of  members  not  reported. 
OovKRmNO  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 


OovERNiNO  BOARo.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
QovKRNiNo  BOARD.— Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 
Advisory  board.- 3  members; 
appointed    by    president    of 
board  of  education;  1  lawyer, 
1  philanthropist,  1  physician. 


Governing  board. — Same  as  that 
for  Brooklyn  Evening  Technical 
and  Trade  School. 


OovERNiNG    board.— 5   members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  ex- 
teacher,  3  lawyers,  1  professor  in 
university. 
Advisory       board.— Contem- 
plated. 
QovERNiNo  board.— Same  as  that 
for  School  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Domestic  .Vrt,  Rochester. 
Advisory  board.— 6  members; 
chosen  by   board  of  educa- 
tion;    4     manufocturers,     1 
pointer  (union  representative). 

OOVERNING  and  ADVISORY  BOARDS. 

—Same  as  those  for  Lexington 
Avenue  Shop  School. 
QovERNiNo    BOARD.— 7    members; 
elected  bv  qualified  voters;  occu- 
pations of  members  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members; 
chosen  by  board  of  education; 
1  chief   engineer  locomotive 
works,  1  editor,  2  factory  fore- 
men, 1  factory  superintendent. 
Governing    board.— 7    members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  book- 
keeper. 2  lawyers,  2  manufocturers, 
1  merchant,  1  president  of  college. 
Advisory  board.— 10 members; 
appointed    by   president  of 
board  of  education;   1   city 
o^cial,    1   lawyer,  4   mami- 
facturers,  1  mayor,  1  represen- 
tative   Central    Trades    and 
LaborCouncil,  2schoolofficials. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School      and 
pupils. 


.do 


School;    cost 
18,007. 


School. 
do. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  cfL 


School     and 
pupils. 


School;    cost, 
1250. 


School;    cost 
12,552. 


School;    cost, 
$400. 

School;    cost, 
$100. 


School;    cost, 
$500. 


Clothfaig  and  furni- 
ture. Kept  by  Insti- 
tution for  exhibi- 
tfon  purposes;  pu- 
pils keep  nats  mado 
from  materials  fur- 
nished by  them. 

No  school  product; 
pupils  dispose  of 
articles  made  from 
materials  furnished 
by  them. 


Women's  and  chil- 
dren's clothing, 
underwear  and 
dresses,  novelty 
articles;  sold  to  cua- 
tomers;  receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$20,960. 

No  product. 


Printing,  cabinet 
making,  bookbind- 
ing, taken  by 
Board  of  Educa- 
tion; school  ii  cred- 
ited with  market 
value  of  products, 
minus  cost  oi  ma- 
terials. 

Gowts,  costume  de- 
slflis,  general  d»> 
slgWs,  and  bound 
books;  disposed  of 
by  pupils,  who  fur- 
nun    materials. 

Clothing  and  millin- 
ery; retained  by 
pupils. 


Cabinet  work,  furni- 
ture, electrical 
work,  iron  hurdles, 
rough  cupboards; 
used  by  scnool. 


No  product. 


Furniture  and  cabi- 
net work:  used  by 
public  schools  and 
pupils. 


No  product. 
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Table  IV.--<50VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OF  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Continued. 

B.— PITBUG  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  aohool. 


Ksv  TOBK— concluded. 

Yonkere— Trade  School  of 
Yonkers: 
Dajf  Khool 


Evening  school. 


Yonkers— Yonkers     Voca- 
tional School  {day  tehool). 


OHIO. 

Cincinnati— Cincinnati  Con- 
tinuation School  {day  co- 
operative school). 


Cincinnati— €  i  n  c  i  n  n  a  t  i 
Evening  School  {evening 
sdiooi). 

Cleveland— Elementary  In- 
dustrial School  {day  school) 


Cleveland— Technical  High 
School  (evening  school). 

Columbus  —  Columbus 
Trades  School: 
Day  school 


Evening  school . 


Daj-ton— nigh     Tnduptrial 
School  {evening  school). 


FEXNSTLVANIA. 

Altoona— ITigh  School  {day 
school). 


Carlisle— rnite<i  States  In- 
dian School  (Indian— day 
school). 


Oovemiiig  and  hdvimxj  bowda, 
number  oH  membera,  by  whom 
cboflen,  and  oooupatione  of  mem- 
bers. 


QovSRNmo  BOASD.— U  members; 

appointed  by  mayor;  occupations 

01  members  not  reported. 

Advisort  BOARD.— 5  members; 

chosen  by  board  of  education; 

1  foreman  carpenter,  1  foreman 

machine  shop,  1  stsdr  builder,  1 

I  steam  fitter,  1  superintendent 

factory. 

OOVERNINO  AKD  ADVISORY  BOAJlX>8. 

—Same  as  for  day  schools. 
Governing  and  advisory  ^boards. 
— Same  as  for  day  schools. 


Governing  board.— 27  members; 
elected  by  qualifled  voters;  2  city 
officials,  1  dentist,  1  druggist,  8 
lawyers,  1  machinist,  3  manufac- 
turers. 1  meat  packer,  6  physicians. 
1  professor  in  college,  1  salesman.  1 
secretary  Brewers'  Board  of  Trade, 

1  undertaker. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
Cincinnati  Continuation  School. 

Governing  board.— 7  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  ac- 
countant, 2  merchants,  1  minister, 

2  phvsicians;  1  not  reported  (wo- 
man). 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Elementary  Industrial  School, 
Cleveland. 


Governing  board.— 15  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1 
banlcer,  1  clerk,  2  lawyers,  5  physi- 
cians, 1  president  carriage  com- 
pany, 1  president  printing  com- 
pany, 1  president  university,  1  real 
estate  agent;  2  not  reported. 

Governing  board.— Same  as  for 
day  school. 

Governing  board.— 12  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  chief 
examiner  mayor's  olfice,  1  man- 
ager iron  worl.s,  3  physicians;  7  not 
reported. 

Governing  board.— 6  members; 
elected  by  qualified  voters;  1  con- 
tractor, 1  foreman  carsliops,  1  man- 
ufticturer,  1  merchant,  1  salesman, 
1  tax  collector. 

No  governing  or  advisory  board 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by- 


School 


School 


School    and 
pupils. 


0) 


Sdiool    (cost. 

$400}      and 

pupils. 
School;    cost, 

S200. 


.do 


School:    cost, 
J2,000. 


School;    cost, 
foOO. 


School:    cost, 


School;    cost, 
930,107. 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Machine  work  and 
patterns;  used  by 
schooL 


No  product. 

Cabinets,  desks, 
chairs,  etc.,  used 
by  school ;  pupUs 
retain  <dotning 
made  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by 
them. 

No  product 


Do. 

Hatracks,  hatboxe.^, 
card  racks,  tables, 
brass -work  oma- 
ments,  aprons,  etc. ; 
sold  at  annual  ex- 
hibitions; receipts 
from  products  sold, 
$100. 

No  product. 


Pupils  are  given  arti- 
cles they  make. 


No  product. 

Parts  of  machinery; 
used  by  school. 


Articles  of  furniture, 
tools,  forge  work, 
etc.;  disposed  of  by 

Jmpils  after  paying 
or  cost  of  material, 
namess,  wagons, 
surreys,  tinware, 
clothing,  curtains, 
sheets,  pillowcases, 
shoes,  etc.;  sold  to 
private  individuals 
and  to  United 
States  Govern- 
ment: receipts  from 
products  sold, 

|2,0?2. 


*  None  used. 


*  Not  reported. 
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Table  IV,--G0VERNING  AND  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  SOURCE  OP  MATE- 
RIALS USED  IN  PRACTICE  WORK,  AND  PRODUCT— Concluded. 

B.— PTTBLIC  BCHOOLS—Concluded. 


Locality  and  name  and  kind 
of  school. 


PIKN8TLVAKU— concluded. 

Philadelphia  —  E  y  e  n  1  n  K 
Trades  School  No.  1  (etrn- 


Philadelphia  —  Evening 
Trades  School  No.  2  (focn- 
<n^  iiehool). 


Philadelphia— Philadelphia 
Trades  Sohool  (day  §dMol). 


fiootland— Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Industrial  School 
(dof  achool). 


EHODK  ISLAND. 

Providence— Evening  Tech- 
nical School  ievming 
jcftoo/). 

Providence — T  e  c  h  n  1  c  a  1 
High  School  (day  coopera- 
tive scAeot). 

WISCONSIN. 

If  Owaukee— M  i  1  w  a  u  k  e  e 

School  of  Trades  for  Boys: 

Daytchool 


Qoveming  and  advlsorv  boards, 
number  of  merobens,  by  whom 
chosen,  and  occupations  of  nlem- 
beis. 


Evening  tchool. 


littwaukee— M  i  1  w  a  a  k  e  e 

School  of  Trades  for  Oirls 
{day  school). 


Plattevllle— W 1  s  c  o  n  s  1  n 
State  Mfnfaig  Trade 
School  (day  9chool). 


GoVEBNiNO  BOARD.— 21  members; 
ohoeen  by  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  common  pleas;  1  acent  steam- 
ship company,  1  broker,  1  city 
assess^.  1  coal  dealer,  9  lawyers,  5 
manuftctniers,  1  physk^ian,  1  re- 
tired druggist,  1  undertaker. 

GovKRNiNO  BOABD.— Same  as  that 
for  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1. 


Governing  board.— Same  as  that 
for  Evening  Trade  School  No.  1, 
Philadelphia. 


Governing  board.— 11  members: 
1  governor  (member  ex  onicio  ,  -' 
state  senators,  appointed  by  presi- 
dent of  senate,  3  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  speaker  of  house,  5 
members  of  (irand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  appointed  by  deputy 
commander  of  Stato 


Governing  board.— 6  members: 
chosen  by  the  Providence  school 
committee;  2  lawyers,  3merchants, 
1  physician. 

Governing  board.— 6  members; 
chosen  by  the  Providence  school 
committee;  1  editor.  3  lawyers,  1 
physician,  1  teacher  in  university. 


Governing  board.— 15  members; 
elected  by  qualiAcd  voters;  occu- 
pation of  members  not  reported. 
Advisory  board.— 5  members: 
appointed  by  president  and 
approved  b  v  school  directors; 
1  actuary  Ilie-insnrance  com- 
pany, 1  business  agent  Ma- 
chinist's Union,  1  manufac- 
turer  engine    and   saw-mill 
machinery,.!  president  iron 
company,  1  stove  and  range 
manufacturer. 
Governing  and  adtisory 
boards.— Same  as  for  day  school. 

OOVKRNINO  and  ADVISORY 

BOARDS.— Same  as  those  for  Mil- 
waukee School  of  Trades  for  Boys. 


Governing  board.— 3  members; 
2  appointed  by  the  governor,  1 
memWr  ex  ofndo;   1  e<titor  and 

I>ubUsher,  1  lawyer,  1  State  8ap«r- 
ntendent  public  instniction. 


Materials  used 
in  school  fur- 
nished by^ 


School;    cost. 
t2,163. 


School  (cost, 
p-limnted, 
91 .000)  and 
pupils. 


School;    cost, 
11,473. 


School:    cost, 
114,100. 


School;    cost, 

11,185. 


0) 


Product  of  school  and 
how  disposed  of. 


Painted  ilgna,  print- 
ed matter,  elec- 
trical apparatus, 
benches,  Ttlatforms, 
sheet-iron  work; 
used  by  the  Insti- 
tution or  placed  on 
exhibition. 

Signs,  sheet-metal 
work,  carpentry; 
school  pro^Iuct  not 
sold:  pupili  control 
dispoiiit  ion  of  pro<i- 
ucts  made  from 
materia  Is  furnished 
by  them. 

I)LMiche«j,  platforms, 
schoolroom  equip- 
lU'Mit,  patterns, 
electrical  appli- 
ances, printed  mat- 
ti>r:  u^O'l  in  the 
city  public  schools. 

Woodwork  and  re- 
puirs,  machinery 
and  repairs,  print- 
ed reports,  cloth- 
ing (including  uni- 
forms ,  and  dresses), 
etc.:  Uited  b}'  insti- 
tution. 


No  product. 


School; 
$3,400. 


cost. 


School;    cost, 

9400. 
School;    cost, 

$1,750. 


School;    cost, 

$500. 


Do. 


No  product  hitherto; 
tools  and  machines 
expected  to  be 
made,  which  will 
be  dispo.s('d  of  in 
open  market. 


Same  as  for  day 
school. 

Ilats  anrl  dresses; 
disposed  of  in  open 
market;  rece^)ts 
from  products  Sold, 
$156. 

No  product. 


^  Not  reported. 
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TABLB  v.— SHOP  EQUIPMBNT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

This  table  is  intended  to  show  the  equipment  used  in  practice 
work  and  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  practice  work.  The 
various  types  and  classes  of  schools  are  defined  and  described  in 
Chapter  I. 

As  observed  in  the  prefatory  note,  all  schools  are  not  included  in 
this  table,  because  many  did  not  report  in  regard  to  either  their  shop 
equipment  or  shop  practice. 

The  descriptions  presented  in  this  table  are  in  some  cases  incom- 
plete, as  the  outUnes  of  the  courses  reported  by  the  schools  do  not 
always  clearly  distinguish  between  what  is  done  by  the  pupil  in 
actual  shop  practice  and  what  is  taught  by  demonstration  only  in 
the  shop  or  as  theory  only  in  the  classroom. 

Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE. 
A.— PHILAKTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS. 

[This  table  is  incomplete,  as  data  were  not  obtained  for  some  schools  and  but  partial  data  were  obtained 

for  other  schools.) 

ALABAKA. 

Snow  Hill — Snow  Hill  Normal  and  Industrial  Instttutb  (Negro— Day 

School). 

BLACKSMiTHiNa  AND  Wheelwrighting. — Equipment:  4  forges,  blowera,  and 
anvils,  1  swage  block,  2  drill  jiresses,  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools,  and  I  tire  setter. 

Practice  work,  blacksmith ing:  First  year. — Making  fire,  making  lap  rings,  staples, 
hasps,  hame  hoops,  etc.  Secondyear. — Weldingsteel,  tool  making,  tempering,  repairing 
vehicles  and  farm  implements,  welding  and  setting  axles,  ironing  off  new  work,  jpulC 
ing  off  horseshoes.  Third  year. — Making  horseshoes^  shoeing  norses^  tool  making, 
ironing  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  and  buggies,  setting  springs,  archm^  axles. 

Practice  work,  wheelwrighting:  First  year. — Making  tenons,  mortises,  splices, 
miters,  and  other  joints;  making  hammer,  hatchet,  ax,  hoe,  and  adze  haiidles,  ox 
bows,  yokes,  singletrees,  douV>letree8,  wagon  tongues,  wheelbarrows,  pushcarts, 
plow  beams,  etc. ;  filling  and  building  wagon  wheels.  Second  year. — Repairing  wheels, 
buggies,  and  wagons;  laving  out  thimble  skeins;  constructing  carriage  bodies,  buggy 
gear,  frames,  panels,  and  reaches,  wagons,  carta,  etc. 

Brickmaking. — Equipment:  1  brick  machine,  dry  house,  and  kiln;  ordinary  tools 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Oive-year  course. — Oiling  the  machine;  cutting,  hacking,  and  kilning; 
setting  and  burning  the  kiln. 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice :  N ot  reported . 

CARPENTRY  and  Sawmilling. — Equipment:  1  planer,  1  shingle  machine,  1  circular 
saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sharpening  and  setting  edged  tools;  smoothing,  straightening, 
and  gauging  timbers;  constructing  simple  joints;  constructing  small  articles,  such  as 
tables  and  washstand  legs  and  stiles,  rub  boards,  ironing  boards,  hammer,  hatchet, 
hoe,  and  adze  handles;  helping  advanced  students;  measurements:  plain  step  build- 
ing .  Second  year. — Saw  filing  and  settiujg ;  cutting  bridging,  sizing  sills,  joists,  studding, 
etc.;  weatherboard  ing,  shingling,  flooring,  and  ceiline;  constructing  and  setting  win- 
dow and  door  frames;  plain  stair  building;  brace  and  rafter  cutting;  inside  finishing 
work.  Third  year. — Putting  on  hardware;  laying  off  building;  cabinetmaking;  roOT 
framing;  stair  buildine.  One  year's  course  in  sawmilling  practice,  as  follows:  lAcing, 
bradding,  and  gluing  belts;  sharpening  circular  saws  and  planer  knives. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  Washing,  drying,  and  extracting  machine;  mangle. 

Practice:  First  year. — Washing,  drying,  ironing,  and  foldmg;  washing  flaimelSy 
linens,  prints,  etc.    Second  year. — Bleaching,  removing  stains,  etc. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
▲.— PHILANTHBOPIC  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


ALABAMA — Continued . 

Snow  Hill — Snow  Hnx  Normal  and  Industrial  Inbtttute — (Negro — Day 

School) — Concluded. 

Printino. — Equipment:  1  job  press,  1  paper  cutter,  1  rule  and  lead  cutter,  furni- 
ture, t3rpe8,  and  the  other  ordinary  tools  of  tne  trade. 

Practice:  First  year, — Oiling  the  press;  practicing  the  lay  of  the  case,  the  names  of 
type,  and  type  faces;  composition  of  small  jobs;  running  the  press.  Second  vear. — 
Making  ready  and  running  platen  presses;  rntding  and  conrecting  proofs  of  small  jobs; 
setting  and  distributing;  mixing  col(»s.  Third  year. — Composition  and  impnosition; 
overlays  and  underlays  on  types  and  various  kinds  of  cuts;  display;  casting  off; 
making  up  and  locking  up. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Holding  and  threading  needle;  practice  with  scissors  j  hem- 
mine,  felling,  patching,  darning,  buttonholes  and  eyelets;  ^thering,  placing  on 
bands,  tucking,  ruffling,  gussets;  making  aprons,  laundry  ba^,  iron-board  covem,  etc. 
Second  year. — Buttonholes  and  e^relet  making;  darning,  mitering  corners  of  hems, 
gussets,  and  facings  combined;  piping,  plaiting,  patching,  hemstitching,  and  cross 
stitching;  taking  measures,  cutting  by  patterns;  making  men's,  women^s,  and  chil- 
dren's underwear;  making  wash  dresses,  neglige  shirts,  work  shirts,  overalls,  night- 
shirts, etc.  Third  year.— taking  measurements  for  skirts,  sleeves,  shirt  waists,  etc.; 
drafting  patterns;  making[  and  finishing  waists,  skirts,  etc.;  folding  and  pressing; 
makine  linings  and  finishing  various  styles  of  pockets  and  collars  from  individually 
drafted  patterns  and  of  different  materials;  dratting,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

TUSKEOEE — ^TUSKEOEB  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  INSTITUTE  (NeORO — DaY  ScHOOL). 

Bakers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year, — Firing  and  testing  ovens;  spon^  setting,  doughing,  baking 
sponge,  dough,  bread,  rolls,  etc.  Second  year. — ^Managing  the  oven,  bench  work, 
pie  making,  flour  testing,  bread  making,  cakes  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  fillings 
and  creams  for  cake,  cake  decoration. 

Basket  Making  and  Broom  Making;  Ufholstebt. — Equipment:  The  ordinary 
tools  and  appliances  required  for  each  trade. 

Practice  work,  basket  making:  First  year. — Oathering  and  preparation;  twisting, 
sewing,  knotting,  etc.;  practice  in  simple  forms.  Second  year. — Work  in  rafilia, 
reed,  and  splint  work;  practice  work  in  type  forms;  combinations  of  materials;  indi- 
vidual designs  from  nature;  scroll  and  decorative  work.  Third  pear, — Indian  and 
African  basketry,  belts,  bead  work,  fobs,  chains;  making  and  repairing  cotton  baskets, 
hampers,  and  beadworfc.    Fourth  year.— Review  and  practice  teaching. 

Practice  work,  broom  making:  Cleaning  and  dyeing  broom  straw;  assorting  stalks, 
sizing,  and  wiring;  stitching  and  making  brooms  of  all  sizes. 

Practice  work,  upholstery:  First  year. — Repairing,  covering,  cutting,  and  preparing 
materials  for  mattresses;  making  comforts,  mattresses,  and  pillows;  cording  boxes; 
beginning  chair  caning  on  frames;  drawing  individual  patterns  for  chair  Dottoms 
desipied  from  studies;  measurements,  cuttmg,  and  making.  Second  year, — Uphol- 
stermg  box  couches,  hassocks,  window  seats,  test  work  in  designing  and  making 
articles  manufactured  in  this  division. 

Blackshithino. — Equipment:  I  portable  foige,  9  stationary  foiges,  blowers,  anvils, 
and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice*.  First  year. — ^Making  fires,  drilling  and  bending,  helping  at  forge  practice, 
removing  old  shoes  from  horses'  hoofs.  Second  year. — Making  axle  sets,  setting  axles, 
special  practice  in  the  use  of  drill  bits^  edge  tools,  and  screw  plates;  repairing  wagons; 
makinjg;  horseshoes,  clinching,  leveling,  weldiijg  and  bending  hot  iron;  welding 
steel;  ironing  new  wagons,  carts,  wheelbarrows;  putting  work  together;  welding  axles 
and  tires;  repairing  buggies  and  carriages;  ironing  buggies.  Third  year. — Forge  prac- 
tice; making  and  fitting  horseshoes;  laying  off  work;  getting  angles;  circles;  fitting 
bands  to  cones;  tool  making;  repairing  of  farm  implements;  building  carriages  ana 
buggies;  measuring  tread  of  vehicles;  ^veling  bodies  and  shifting  rails  for  tops. 
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Table  V.--SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE-Continued. 
A. — PHILAIITHBOFIC  SCHOOLS — Gontaxiued. 

ALABAMA — Contiimed. 

TUSKEGEE— TUSKEOBE     NORMAL    AND     INDUSTRIAL     InSTTTUTE    (NeORQ — DaT 

School) — Goatinued . 

Brick  MAKING. — ^Equipment:  2  brick  machines,  pug  mills,  disintegratora,  clay 
elevators,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Distribution  and  preparation  of  clajr;  mixing,  drying,  and  handling 
bricks;  building  brick  kilns;  molding  bricks,  drying  and  setting  different  kinds  of 
bricks,  setting  and  burning  bricks. 

Bricklaying,  Plastering,  and  Tile  Setting. — Equipment:  Complete  set  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  year, — Building  scaffolds;  preparing  material  for  different  kinds  of 
brickwork.  Second  year. — Mixing  concretes  and  mortars;  distribution  and  propor- 
tions; testing  mortars;  bricklaying;  bonding  walls;  masonry  footing;  concrete  and 
brick  foundations;  foundation  walls;  makmg  cement  blocks;  chimney  building. 
Third  year. — ^Bricklajring;  leveling  and  staking  out  buildings;  lathing  and  plastering; 
floor  work  in  tile  setting;  preparing  the  span  to  be  tiled;  floating  the  cement;  placing 
the  tile  and  finishing;  wall  and  ceiling  work;  plumbing  walls;  scratch  coatmg  the 
same;  setting  covers  on  base  tile;  setting  the  cap  and  finishing;  metal  work;  preparing 
the  floor  for  nearth  space;  laying  the  hearth;  building  brick  arch;  putting  up,  facing 
and  lining  firebrick  and  tile;  building  tile  mantels. 

Carpentry  and  Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  and  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice  work,  carpentry:  First  year. — Sawing,  planing,  beveling,  leveling,  plumb- 
ing; making  tables,  screens,  plain  window  and  door  frames;  cleanmg  and  sana paper- 
ing; cutting  and  framing  floor  and  ceiling  joists,  studding,  plates,  and  bridging. 
Second  year. — Making  mantels,  newels,  desks,  washstands,  bureaus,  bookcases,  window 
and  door  frames,  stairways  and  frame  and  brick  house  construction;  cutting  and 
placing  sills,  joists,  steel  girders,  plates,  lookouts;  getting  lengths  and  cutting  common, 
nip,  valley  and  cripple  rafters,  truss  construction,  framing  gutters,  setting  door  and 
window  frames,  getting  lengths  of  braces,  weatherboarding,  shingling,  laying  floors, 
ceiling,  wainscoting,  and  forming  ceiling  panels;  wood  turning,  setting  and  sharpening 
circular  saws,  practice  work  on  scroll  and  band  saw.  Third  year. — Inside  work  on 
frame  and  brick  houses;  laying  floors,  ceiling,  wainscoting,  forming  ceiling  panels, 
constructing  stairways  and  porches,  fitting  and  hanging  sash,  blinds,  and  doors, 
putting  on  nardware,  finishing  porches  and  cornices;  cabinetmaking;  making  desks, 
bookcases,  paper  files  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

Practice  work,  wood  tumine:  Sharpening  band  saws,  circular  saws,  edge  tools, 
and  turning  tools;  brazing  band  saws;  lathe  work  from  blue  prints;  practical  work  on 
machines;  joinery,  pattern  making,  practical  wood  turning;  designing  and  making 
molding  cutters. 

Carriage  Trimming. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  y(ar. — Basting,  stitching  on  machine,  shrinking  goods,  trimming 
delivery  wagons.  Saondyear.—  Drafting  and  making  plain  cushions  and  backs,  pattern 
cutting,  trimming  an  open  bugpy ,  making  plaited  cushions,  setting  tops,  draftmg  tops 
and  square  bircuit  work.     Third  year, — ^Trimming  surreys,  top  buggies,  and  phaetons. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Tracing,  drafting,  and  cutting  tables,  sewing  ma- 
chines, dress  forma,  and  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Fint  year. — Measuring,  drafting  and  cutting;  making,  hanging,  facing, 
and  trimming  skirts.  Drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  finishing  basques.  Secondyear. — 
Drafting  waists,  sleeves,  and  accessories  to  waists  from  measurements;  cutting  and 
fitting  close  an(l  dou))le-breasted  garments;  cutting  and  matching  striped,  plaid,  and 
figured  wai.sts  and  skirts;  advanced  work  in  making  complete  dresses  from  different 
materials.  Third  year. — Fitting  and  pressing;  practice  in  the  use  of  colors;  drafting 
jackets  of  different  styles;  making  various  styles  of  collars  and  pockets;  lining  and 
finishing  pockets;  drafting,  making,  and  finfshing  various  garments  from  different 
materials. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  One  50 -kilowatt  monocyclic  alternator, 
exciter,  and  switchboard;  one  150-kilowatt  monocyclic  alternator,  exciter,  ana 
switchboard:  1  Brush  arc  machine,  and  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  galva- 
nometers, and  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Practice:  First  year. — Experiments  with  voltaic  cells,  standard  forms,  resistance, 
?tric  bells,  annunciators,  interior  wiring,  molding  cleats  and  conduits.    Second 
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yeor. — Electric  lighting,  incandescent  lamps,  telephone  construction.  Third  year. — 
iMrect-current  generator  construction,  installation,  and  operation. 

Foundry  Work. — Eouipment:  23-ihch  cupola  with  air  blast,  ordinary  small 
tools  and  appliances  of  tne  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Ramming  drags;  lifting  and  closing  flasks;  weighing  and 
making  up  chai^^s  for  melting,  putting  up  molds,  veDtin|^,  sponging,  drawina;  pat- 


classes  of  castings;  tapping  out  and  stopping  in  for  pouring  oil;  core  making. 

Harness  Making. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  threads,  practice  stitching,  repairing,  cleaning, 
and  oiling  harness  and  making  odd  parts  of  single  and  double  wagon  harness,  such  as 
hame  straps,  breeching,  side  straps,  traces,  shaftings,  fronts,. lines,  etc.;  cutting  out, 
fitting  up,  and  finishmg  single  and  double  wagon  harness.  Second  year. — flaking 
single  and  double  buggy  harness;  making  harness  blacking,  flexi1)le  and  gig  saddles, 
and  pattern  cutting.  Third  year. — Making  surrev,  express,  track,  coupe,  and  coach 
harness;  pressed  loop  work,  bristle  stitching  and  hand  lacing;  making  all  grades  of 
riding  bridles  and  special  sketch  work. 

Ladies*  Tailoring. — Equipment:  Same  as  used  in  plain  sewing. 

Practice:  Postgraduate  course  in  tailoring  and  advanced  dressmaking. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  5  washers,  2  extractors,  1  mangle  and  ironer,  full 
emiipment  of  laundry  requirements. 

Practice:  Washing  and  ironing,  washing  flannels,  linens,  prints,  etc.;  laundering 
laces,  silks,  etc.;  bleaching  and  removing  stains. 

Machinists  and  Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Lathes,  planers,  shapers, 
drill  presses,  hand  tools,  engines,  and  all  machinery  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
school;  a  fuU  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Repair  work  on  steam  engines  and  pumps,  printing  presses j 
metal  and  wood  working,  laundry,  agricultural,  and  dairy  machinery;  grinding 
chisels,  punches,  and  drifts;  clamping  finu^hed  work  in  the  vise;  rough  cuts  with 
flat  bfustard  files  6n  the  vise;  laying  off  work  for  drill  press;  riveting  work  in  the  vise, 
making  a  rivet  set,  making  circles  for  drilling  and  lines  for  planing  on  chalked  cast-iron 
surface;  cutting  key wavs  and  oil  grooves;  emery  cloth  and  polishing  at  vise;  cutting 
out  shapes  in  sheet  steel,  clamping  brass  valves  and  machine  parts  in  the  vise,  regrind- 
ing  globe  valves,  repairs  on  valves  and  bibb  cocks;  regrinding  blow-off  and  stopcocks, 
gnnding  twist  drills  and  reamers;  boring  cored  holes  on  tne  press;  count c relinking 
holes,  counterboring  holes,  reaming  holes  on  the  press  and  stmight  lapping  wi  th  centers 
inserted;  facing  holes  on  press;  drilling  at  angle;  drilling  tapered  holes,  drilling  tap  hole 
for  pipe  tap,  tapping  three-fourths  inch;  cutting  IJ-inc'h  pipe;  clamping  pipes  in  vise; 
cutting  pipe  to  length  and  cut-off  attachments;  packing  valves  and  glancis;  finding 
pipe  taps  and  dies;  taking  straight  cuts  and  shear-off  U)oLs  with  diamond-point  tool; 
feeding  with  dog,  placing  work  in  vise;  bolting  work  on  shaper  for  straight  ana 
angle  cute;  adjusting  governors;  oiling  engines,  stopping  and  starting  engines; 
sewing  2-inch  belt  with  steel  lace;  sewing  6-inch  belt  with  lace  leather;  gluing 
belts  for  high-grade  machinery;  adjusting  the  packing  glands  of  the  steam  engine: 
adjusting  cotters,  etc.    Second  year. — Fitting  connecting  rods  for  stationary  ana 

"  '  *  ;  a  steam  engine; 
squaring  brasses; 
mal;  fitting  liners 
preparing  babSits  for  large  journals  in  winter;  pouring  oabbit 
metal  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  journal  at  the  same  time;  babbit  work  around  machine 
screw ;  line  shafting,  and  hangers;  polishing  and  oiling  same;  balancing  pulleys ;  setting 
and  erecting;  cleaning  a  planer;  lieating  iron  and  st«el,  care  of  a  forge  and  heating 
wrought  iron;  case  hardening;  tempenng  tool  steel  in  oil  and  in  water;  drawing 
tempers  and  colors;  packing  water  cylinders;  packing  for  water  and  glands;  feeding 
heavy  and  light  oils;  setting  valves  on  duplex;  filing  tools  for  lathes  and  planers,  in  vise; 
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turning  straight  work  with  diamond-point  tools;  tumin£  brase,  steel,  and  iron;  making 
inside  and  outside  caliper  measurements:  strapping  work  to  face  plate;  counterbores  in 
cylinder;  boring  piece  strapped  to  face  plate;  boring  oblong  holes;  turning  eccentrics; 
drilling  with  counterboring  drill  an  oblong  hole;  making  mandrel  for  eccentric  turn- 
ing; cutting  threads  to  accurate  depths  inside  of  hole  on  lathe  by  chasing;  measuring 
for  threads  when  not  standard- tap  size;  annealing  dies  and  renewing  threads;  cutting 
left-hand  threads;  measuring  for  and  turning  a  round  ball;  making  a  set  of  five-eighths 
inch  taps;  making  a  ^ig  for  drilling  a  special  jnece  of  casting:  erecting  and  settmg  a 
machine-tool  foundation;  handling  jaclm;  erecting  and  assembling  parts  of  a  machine; 
leveling  lining;  repairing  a  gear  wheel ;  inserting  new  teeth  in  ^eax  wheel;  straightening 
a  shaft,  bushmg  a  pulley;  repairing  a  burst  3-inch  water  pipe;  re-turning  a  piston 
rod;  repairing;  a  boiler;  repairing  a  sand  hole  in  a  water  cylinder;  mAlHng  a  pressure 
pump  for  hydraulic  test;  erecting  steam  engines,  etc. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. -^Wiring,  making  folds,  bindings,  fitted  facings,  full  facings, 
puffed  edges,  and  a  variety  of  bows.  Second  year, — Plain  bonnets  covered,  trimm^, 
and  lined;  silk  hat  or  bonnet  making;  toque  and  turban  im^dng;  practice  in  use  of 
combination  of  colors. 

Painting,  House  and  Carriage. — ^Equipment:  All  the  ordinary  tools  and  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Priming,  sandpapering;  practice  work  on  samples;  mixing 
putty  to  match  di^erent  colors;  puttyinjg,  painting  houses,  wagons,  bu^es:  staining 
and  varnishing  furniture;  glazing;  mixing  and  matching  colors;  polishing  lumiture; 
carriage  painting;  metal  painting;  testing  psdnta.  Second  y ear. —-Gildm^,  applying 
wood  fillers,  floor  painting;  advanced  work  in  house,  carriage,  and  furniture  paint- 
ing; graining,  striping,  varnishing,  polishing.  Third  y^ar.^-Sign  painting,  -testing 
paints  and  liquids,  kalsomining,  painting  houses^  vehicles,  and  furniture. 

Plain  Sewing. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machmee  and  all  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Holding  and  threading  needle,  basting,  overhanging,  stitch- 
ing, overcasting,  gathering,  putting  in  gussets,  herringbone  stitchine  on  flannel, 
hemstitching,  tuc&ng  and  whipping  ruflles,  chain  stitching,  featherstitcning,  making 
buttonholes  and  eyelets,  darning  on  cashmere,  slip  and  blind  stitching,  mending, 
darning,  and  patching.  Second  year. — Cutting  and  making  men's  underwear  and 
negligee  shirts;  taking  measure,  cutting  white  shirts  by  measure;  cutting,  basting, 
stitching,  and  trimming  underwear;  cutting  and  making  plain  cotton  dresses. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Threading  pipes  for  steam  and  water;  installing  hydrants, 
repairing  faucets,  packing  valve  stems]  repairing  water  and  steam  pipes,  connecting 
kitchen  sinks,  laying  water  pipes,  tappmg  water  mains.  Second  year. — Installing  and 
repairing  kitchen  sinks,  laundry  tubs,  and  slop  sinks;  connecting  galvanized  iron 
range  boilers,  repairing  steam  traps,  soldering  ana  wiping  seams;  repairing  flush  tanks, 
making  offsets  m  lead  and  iron  pipes;  installing  and  repairing  lavatories,  packing 
fuller  faucets,  connecting  bathtubs;  construction  and  location  of  cesspools;  wiping 
brass  ferrules  to  lead  pipes;  setting  sanitary  closets;  laying  terra-cottapipe;  calking 
cast-iron  soil  pipes.  Third  year. — Swinging  steam  mains,  running  sewers,  placing  and 
connecting  radiators,  soldenng  and  wiping  joints,  setting  closets,  connecting  bathtubs, 
lavatories,  shower  bath,  and  urinals. 

Printing. — Equipment:  4  printing  presses^  1  paper  cutter,  1  folding  machine,  1 
stencil  cutter,  1  adaressing  machine,  1  stitching  machine,  1  perforating  machine,  1 
round  cornering  and  punching  machine,  1  mitering  and  cutting  machine,  type,  and  tne 
ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Treatment  of  printing  rollers;  making  proofs,  stitching  books, 
padding;  feeding  platen  presses;  hand  composition.  Second  year. — Making  ready  on 
platen  presses;  feeding  cylinder  presses;  acquiring  speed  in  composition;  measuring 
type;  making  up  newspaper  forms;  tabular  composition;  cutting  stock,  trimming 
books;  eimple  compasition ;  imposition  of  book  forms,  various  forms  of  newspaper,  and 
book  composition;  making  ready  on  cylinder  presses.  Third  year. — Typograpnical 
designing;  intricate  job  composition. 
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Sawmillino. — Equipment:  1  circular  saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  planer,  1  lathe,  saw  bench, 
and  emery  wheel. 

Practice:  Repairing  belts  by  lacing,  riveting,  gluing;  sharpening  saws;  grinding  cut- 
ting tools  and  planer  knives;  running  machines;  gumming  circular  saw. 

Shoemaking. — Equipment:  1  welt  or  turning  machine,  1  rapid  lockstitcher,  1  welt 
channeler,  1  sole  channeler,  1  welt  beater,  1  bobbin  winder,  1  welt  groover,  1  welt  split- 
ter, 2  sewing  machines,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  wax  ends;  making  different  stitches;  sharpening 
knives;  common  half -soling  and  neeling;  preparing  leather  for  use;  soling  and  heeling 
nailed  shoes:  different  kinas  of  patching  and  naif -soling  sewed  shoes;  preparing  insoles 
and  putting  Dottoms  on  common  shoes.  Second  year. — Kepairing  pump-sole  shoes  •  bot- 
toming shoes;  putting  uppers  together.  Third  year. — Building  shoes;  upper  making; 
bottoming  shoes;  repairing. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  Full  equipment  of  machines  and  ordinary  appliances 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Practice  in  the  use  of  needle  and  thimble  in  overcasting;  fell- 
ing and  backstitching;  machine  sewing;  making  buttonholes,  flies,  waistbands, 
straps,  flaps  for  pockets,  pockets,  cutting  and  fittins  linings;  spacins  buttons  and  but- 
ton noles;  application  of  measurements  used  in  making  trousers.  Second  year. — Mak- 
ing various  pockets,  collars,  and  facings,  and  complete  vests*  coat  making;  cutting[and 
making  canvas^  making  collars  and  sleeves;  working  from  blue  prints;  making  facings, 
foreparts,  edges,  joining  back  seam;  basting  linings,  finishmg  shoulders,  collars, 
sleeves,  etc.     Third  year. — ^Work  on  ordinary  garments,  making  coats. 

Tin  smithing. — Equipment:  Folding,  grooving,  turning,  wiring,  burring,  forming, 
and  setting-down  machines;  bench  plates  for  holding  large  mandrel  stakes;  candle- 
mold  stakes,  square  stakes,  and  bench  shears;  adjustable  plate  for  hollow  mandrel 
stake;  snips,  hawk-bill  shears,  circular  hand  shears,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Dressing  and  plating  soldering  coppers;  repairing  old  vessels; 
cutting  straight  and  curved  lines;  making  pipes  of  various  kinds;  drafting  patterns 
for  paus;  putting  tin  together  for  roofing;  making  elbows;  repairing  tin  roofe;  putting 
up  conductors;  laying  tin  roofs;  standing  and  flat  seams;  making  the  measurements  for 
common  roofing  work.  Second  year. — Making  deck  flanges,  hoods,  ventilators,  re- 
volving chimney  caps,  molding,  and  gutters;  putting  up  different  kinds  of  gutters* 
mixing  paint  for  tin  roofs;  makmg  ridge  rolls,  crestings,  and  terminal  blocks;  general 
inside  and  outside  work;  miscellaneous  work.  Third  year. — ^Making  articles  from  pat- 
terns; laying  out  and  forming  advanced  work;  making  and  putting  up  cornices. 

Wheblwrightino. — Equipment:  10  double  workbenches  and  full  equipment  of 
small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Measurements  and  work  with  saws,  planes,  chisels,  draw- 
knives,  bits,  and  spoke  shaves;  matching  and  jointing;  getting  working  surfaces 
and  squaring  and  rounding  stock;  work  on  wheelbarrows  and  pushcarts;  making 
wagon  parts  from  patterns.  Second  year. — ^Making  patterns  for  wagon  parts;  making 
pusncarts;  repairing  farm  wagons,  buggies,  and  wheels;  work  on  wagon  and  buggy 
parts;  assembling  wagon  parts;  la>dng  out  thimble  skein  axles.  Third  year. — Con- 
structing buggies,  surreys,  and  business  wagons;  arching  and  dropping  axles;  build- 
ing carnage  wheels;  cutting  buggy  and  surrey  reaches. 

■ 

CALIFOBNIA. 

San  Francisco — ^Calipohnia  School  op  Mechanical  Arts  (Day  School). 

Forging. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Continuous  practice  m  forging  diflicult  machine  parts,  such  as  engine 
shafts,  connecting  rods,  and  other  parts;  accessories  for  hoists,  cranes,  etc.;  forge 
tools;  lathe  tools;  carriage  and  wagon  parts,  etc.  Also  structural  and  omamentel 
ironwork  and  sundry  selected  jobs  covermg  the  field  of  forging. 
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Machinist. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Work  at  vise,  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  drill  press,  etc.; 
construction  of  engines,  hoists,  lathes^  pumps,  etc.;  electrical  construction — dy- 
namos, motors,  hoists,  heating  and  lighting  appliances,  etc. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  patterns  ior  gescr  wheels,  steam  pumps,  engines,  hoists,  propeller 
blades,  d>'iiamo  frames,  etc.;  core  work  and  sweep  work;  model  making. 

COKNSCnCTTT. 

New  London — Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Day 

School). 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  26  sewing  tables,  1  cutting  table,  1 
triple  mirror,  13  sewing  machines. 

Practice  work.  Dressmaking:  Hemming,  darning,  patchinc^,  making  buttonholes; 
drafting  and  making  underclothing,  children's  dresses  and  kimonos;  crocheting, 
braiding,  and  embroidering  for  trimming;  draftine  and  making  shirt  waists,  tight- 
fitting  linings  and  draped  waists,  woolen  dresses,  thin  summer  dresses;  making  long 
winter  coats,  tailor-made  jackets  and  skirts,  spring  suits,  evening  dresses. 

Practice  work,  Millinery:  Making  wire  and  buckram  frames  and  shapes;  making 
and  trimming  straw  and  lace  hats;  advanced  millinery. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  8  lathes,  1  universal  milling  machine,  6  drill  presses,  1 
shaper,  1  power  hack  saw,  2  pipe  cutters,  4  independent  chucks,  1  arbor  press,  2 
reamer  drills,  2  imiversal  chucks,  1  drill  grinder,  1  grindstone,  one  7^  horsepower 
electric  motor,  1  stock  cutter,  vises,  forges,  anvils,  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools 
and  1  double  emery  grinder. 

Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  scraping;  making  cylinder;  centering,  squaring,  turn- 
ing; making  morse  taper;  turning  taper;  making  bolt;  turning  cutting  thread, 
tapping,  and  milling;  making  pulley;  chucking,  drilling,  reaming,  making  arbor; 
annealing,  tempering,  grinding,  and  taper  turning;  making  coupling  and  shaft;  cut- 
ting keywiiy,  nand-tooling,  fillet,  use  of  jig,  and  polishing;  making  pedestal  box; 
planing,  use  of  boring  bar,  fitting;  making  face  plate;  cnucking,  boring;  inside 
thread  cutting;  making  flat  chuck  drill;  turning  taper;  making  eccentric  shaft; 
knurling  or  milling,  eccentric  turning;  making  parallels;  planing;  making  square 
thread;  finishing  square -thread  tool  and  testing  with  micrometer,  cutting  square 
thread;  making  tap,  gasoline  engines,  electric  motors,  and  machine  tools;  turning 
cast  steel;  filing;  making  lathe  center. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — Lewis  Institute  (Day  Cooperative  School). 

Forging. — Equipment:  2  large  forges,  1  tempering  forge,  1  brazing  forge,  one  200- 

Eound  steam  hammer,  1  angle  bender,  1  bolt  header,  1  heating  furnace,  one  24-inch 
lower,  anvils,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools,  including  a  post  drill  and  emery 
grinder. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  Molding  floor  and  benches  for  16  pupils;  full  eouip- 
ment  of  molders'  tools  and  appliances;  2  core  oven.'^;  crane  for  handling  cores  ana  dry 
sand;  2  cupulas;  1  traveling  crane  with  electric  hoist;  1  tumbling  barrel,  and  1  wooS 
lathe. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Pkacticb. — Equipment:  22  lathes,  3  shapers,  3  universal  milling 
machines,  2  wet  emery  grinders,  one  10-horeepower  electric  motor,  1  screw  machine, 
1  universal  grinder,  1  planer,  2  drill  presses,  1  sensitive  drill  press,  1  punching  press,  1 
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ILLINOIS — Concluded . 

Chicago — Lewis  Ikstitutb  (Day  Cooperative  School)— Condi uld. 

combination  emery  wheel  and  disk  grinder,  1  univeraal  cutter  grinder,  1  circular 
metal  cut-off  saw,  1  traveling  crane,  independent  electric  motora,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  8  double  benches,  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1 
surface  planer,  1  universal  circular,  cut-off,  and  rip-saw,  1  band  saw,  1  griiidslone, 

1  emery  tool  grinder,  1  trimmer,  1  sandpapering  machine,  and  1  dry  kiln. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Qlenwood^Ilunots  Manual  Training  Farm  (Day  School). 

BLACKBiirrHiNO. — Equipment:  14  foiges,  anvils,  and  the  ordinary-  U^oh  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry  and  Cabinbtmakino. — Equipment:  Wood-turning  lathes,  boring  n\a- 
chine,  and  full  e(|uipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  furniture,  chairs,  tables,  benches,  desks,  etc.;  making  general 
repairs  about  the  institution. 

Cobbling. — Ecjuipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  shoes  and  repairing. 

Laundering  and  Baking. — Equipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Doing  laundering  and  baldng  for  the  institution. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  3  milling  machines,  lathes,  etc.;  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  2  power  presses,  and  the  usual  equipment  type,  forms,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Peoria — Bradley    Polytechnic    Institute:    Horological    Department    (Day 

School). 

Watchmaking,  Jewelrj  Making,  and  Engraving. — ^Watchmaking  equipment: 

2  bench  lathes  with  attachments,  1  damaskeening  machine,  110  individual  bf  nrhes, 
foot  wheels  and  lathes,  1  transit  instrument,  1  chronometer,  1  compound  micr(Ksr«M>o, 
and  all  necessary  attachments  for  lathes  and  presses.  Jewelry  equipment:  1  large 
power  flat  roll;  hand  rolb  for  flat,  oval,  and  square  stock;  draw  plates  for  making  wire, 
2  ring  benders,  batteries  and  dynamo  for  plating,  3  polishing  lathes,  lehaper,  2  sensitive 
drill  presses,  1  large  screw-cutting  lathe,  1  foot-power  lathe  and  drill  pres»,  1  gaa 
furnace  with  blower,  1  sand-blast  outfit,  1  enameling  furnace,  1  drop  presj,  1  screw 
press,  and  1  power  press. 

Practice  work,  watchmaking:  Making  ^mall  tools,  center  punch,  round  burnishers, 
hair-spring  collector,  jewel  pushers,  tapers  for  lathes,  cement  brass,  drilling  rest,  large 
and  small  screws,  square  snouldeiB  on  four-millimeter  wire^  grinding  and  polishing 
cone  pivots,  large  balance  staffs,  centering  wires^  setting  jewels,  figurii^g  size  and 
fitting  pinions,  fitting  cylinders,  staking  on  and  truing  wheels,  malrmg  collets,  drilling 
for  pivots  and  pivoting,  slide-rest  work,  wheel  cutting,  damaskeening,  making  barrel 
head,  case  springs  and  pivots;  turning  staffs  for  expansion  balance;  truing,  and  pois- 
ing; colleting,  overcoiiing,  vibrating,  fitting  hair  springs  to  watches  and  timing; 
making  stem  wind,  bevel,  and  crown  wheels;  turning  hollow  center  pinion,  and  mak- 
ing countersquare  to  fit  same;  fitting  wheels,  pinions,  and  cylinder  to  watch;  putting 
plu^  in  cylinder;  pivoting  plain  wires  and  staffs;  making  Swiss  bridge  and  jeweling; 
nttmg  main  spring  and  hook  in  barrel;  making  pivot  drills;  putting  three  teeth  in 
large  wheel;  setting  pallet  stones.  Advanced  pupils  cut  and  fit  escape  wheels  for 
chronometers. 

Practice  work,  jewelry  making:  Alloying,  casting,  rolling,  and  drawing  gold  and 
silver;  making  medals,  cla^,  college,  and  society  pins;  setting  precious  stones;  enam- 
eling, plating,  and  Koman  coloring,  hard  soldermg,  and  jewelry  repairing. 

Practice  work,  engraving:  Designing  ciphers,  monograms,  scrollwork,  old  English, 
script,  etc.;  practice  in  ransf erring  designs  to  metal  by  the  graver. 
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INDIANA. 

Indianapolis — National  Trade  Schools  (Day  School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Actual  building  of  walls. 

LiTHooRAPHiNO. — Equipment:  Lithographic  presses  and  full  equipment  of  small 
tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Drawing  on  paper  and  on  stone;  preparation  of  stones  and  plates;  lettering 
and  enip^ving,  transfemng,  proving,  and  printing;  work  on  flat-bed  and  rotary  lith- 
ographic presses. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Lathes,  shapers,  drills,  grinders,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  the  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Drilling,  shaping,  planing,  milling,  grinding,  and  a  ^neral  line  of  lathe 
work;  chipping,  filmg,  scraping,  tapping,  anof  reaming;  assembbng  and  testing. 

Molding. — Equipment:  Cupola  with  power  blower,  1  traveling  crane,  1  company 
hoist^  1  large  drying  oven,  portable  ovens  for  drving  cores,  1  core  machine,  1  crucible 
meltmg  furnace,  1  pneumatic  sand  shaker,  1  molding  machine,  1  universal  power  saw, 
1  air  compressor,  1  sand-blast  machine,  tumbling  mills,  grinders,  pneumatic  chisels, 
etc.;  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Painting. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Pupils  do  the  practical  work  of  the  trade  on  the  buildings  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Pattern  Making  and  Carpentry. — Equipment:  Planer,  band  saw,  universal 
woodworking  machine,  mortising  and  tenoning  machine,  cut-off  and  rip  saw,  wood- 
turning  lathes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Building  houses,  sheathing  and  shingling;  making  door  frames  and  setting 
them  in  position;  constructing  centers  and  window  frames;  making  cases  and  hanging 
doors,  lapping  beams  and  setting  bridging,  erecting  stud  partitions,  laying  flooring,  etc. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Printing  presses,  linotype  machines,  type  and  the  ordi- 
nary tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Practice  is  extensive  and  varied,  covering  every  description  of  work 
done  in  an  ordinary  printing  establishment. 

Tile  and  Mantel  Setting. — Equipment:  The  r^^ular  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practicre:  Laying  tile  floors  and  setting  tiles  in  lavatories,'  etc. ;  laying  the  foundation 
and  floating  the  cement  for  tile  floors.  Practice  work  is  given  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade. 

XASSACHTJSBTTS. 

Boston' — Franklin*  Institute. 

DAY  SCHOOL   (SATURDAY   AITERNOON). 

Electricians. — Equipment:  Same  as  that  used  in  the  evening  school  of  the  institute. 

Practice;  Not  reported. 

Gas  AND  Gasoline  Engineers. — Equipment:  Same  as  that  used  in  the  evening 
school  of  the  institute. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  Same  as  that  used  in  the  evening  school  o!  the 
insttitute. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

evening  school. 

Electricians. — Equipment:  1  Btorage  battery,  1  rotary  converter,  8  motors  and 
generators  combined,  4  motors,  battcrie$«,  switches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools 
and  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Firemen,  Boiler. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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Boston — Franklin  Instttutb — Concluded. 

EVENING  SCHOOL— conclitded. 

>  Gas  and  Gasounb  Engineers. — Equipment:  1  oil  engine,  8  gasoline  engines 
with  Prony  brakes,  scales,  and  tanks  for  weighiDg  fuel,  magnetos,  carburetors,  timing 
devices,  and  the  regular  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  2  lathes,  1  planer,  1  drill  press^  1  emery  wheel,  complete 
machine  ti>ol  outfit,  2  testing  machines,  1  slide-valve  engme  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers. — E<)uipment:  1  burring  machine,  1  set  of  rolls,  and  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Steam  Engineers. — Equipment:  9  steam  engines,  8  steam  pumps,  1  air  pump,  2 
condensers,  traps,  damper  regulators,  reducing  and  safety  valves,  1  tubular  boiler,  and 
the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Boston — Massachusetts  CHARrrABLs    Mechanic  Association  Evening    Trade 

School  (Evening  School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Laying  brick  to  a  line;  laying  out  the  American  bond ;  building 
of  square  piers  and  p^eonhoFe  comers;  laying  out  of  brick  footings.  Second  year. — 
Ronnockand  bonded  segmental  arches;  blocidng,  toothing,  and  corbeling;  buildmgand 
bonding  of  vaulted  walb;  polygonal  and  circular  walls,  piers,  and  chimneys;  fireiMaces 
and  flues.  Third  year. — Laying  out  of  bonds  (Flemish,  Old  English,  Dutch,  Roman, 
etc.);  cuttine  and  turning  of  arches  (straight,  cambered,  semicircular,  three-centered, 
elliptical, and  various  forms  of  Gothic  and  Moorish  arches);  brick  panels  and  cornices; 
laying  out  work  from  plans  drawn  by  pupils;  speed. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Wiping  upright  and  horizontal  round  and  branch  joints;  soldering  nipple 
and  cap  joints;  wiping  flange,  side  flange,  ferrule,  upright  ferrule,  and  overcast  joints; 
wiping  outlet,  inlet,  and  vent  into  trap;  wiping  upright,  horizontal,  Y-branch,  jilain 
bib  vertical  branch,  and  overhead  round  joint;  makmg  round,  side,  and  upright  screw- 
traps. 

Boston — North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  (Evening  School). 

Dressmaking,  Advanced  Classes. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Taking  measure,  drafting  patterns,  cutting,  bastii:^,  fitting,  rectifying, 
stitching  and  finianing  seams,  facing  placket,  putting  on  bancT  hemming,  cut^ng, 
basting  and  fitting  of  a  plain  shirt  waist  lining,  rectifying,  planning  and  making 
tucks,  cutting  waist  from  fitted  lining,  finishing  seams,  cutting,  making  and  placing 
sleeves  with  cufls,  finishing;  making  woolen  dress;  making  evening  dress. 

Dressmaking,  Elementary  Classes. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Cutting,  finishing  seams,  hemming.  Knitting  apron;  making  oversleeves, 
machine  made;  making  dress  of  wa^able  material. 

Pottery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Building  bv  coils;  building  by  sections;  throwing  on  potters  wheel; 
casting  in  molds  with  clay  slip. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Printing  press,  imposing  stone,  and  type,  etc. 

Practice:  Drawing  title-page  with  straight-line  ornamentation  and  lettering;  work- 
ing wiUi  brass  rules  and  type. 

WOOD  Turning. — Equipment:  Wood-turning  lathes  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand 
tools. 

Practice:  Centering,  roughing,  smoothing,  turning  to  size,  and  testing  with  calipers; 
cutting  to  length;  turning  straight  tapes;  outer  and  inner  curves;  turning  of  shoulders; 
face  plate  and  chuck  turning. 

97616''— 11 47 
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XA88ACHU8STTB— Ooodnded. 

Boston— NoBTH  Bemstbt  Stsbbt  Imoustbial  School  (Etinino  School) — Con- 

dluded. 

WooDWOBKiNO. — ^Equipment:  33  work  benches  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools, 
7  wood-turning  ladies,  and  1  band  saw. 

.  Practice:  Making  ample  inecee  of  furniture  and  various  articles  for  use  in  the  home 
or  in  the  institution. 

KIS80ITBI. 

St.  Louis — David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (Day  School). 

iBRtcKLATiNO. — Equipment*.  Scaffolding,  tresUes,  semicircular,  augment,  elliptical 

and  gothic  forms  for  arches  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Fvrgt  year, — ^Tempering  and  nuxing  mortar;  spreading  mortar  for  various 
courses;  laying  bnck  to  a  linej  right  angle  comers  with  stretcher,  solid  header  and 
Flemish  bond  header  courses;  internal  angles  and  bay  window  comers;  walls,  chim- 
neys, fireplaces  and  flues;  practice  on  scaffold  with  trestles,  poles,  ledgers,  and  put- 
logs and  lookouts,  setting  window  frames  and  door  sills,  turning  arches  over  windows, 
door  frames,  and  centeis;  cutting  brick  centers  over  wood  or  iron  linteb  and  turning 
arches  over  them-  cutting  over  arches  to  the  line.  Second  year, — Straight  l-incfi 
projections;  dentals  and  panels;  quoins  projecting  on  comer  and  comer  quoins  flush 
with  wall;  setting  terra  cotta  and  cut  stone  tnnumngs;  running  over  angle  iron  above 
window  and  door  frames;  setting  fireproof  partition,  floor,  and  ceili^  tile;  boiler 
setting;  smokestacks  iot  boilers;  topping  out  stack  with  ornamental  head;  making 
mortar;  buttering  brick;  spreading  mortar;  laving  brick;  striking  joints  with  pointing 
trowel,  jointer,  rod  and  knife,  ana  steel  and  knife;  la^ng  out  work. 

Carpbntrt. — Equipment:  Saw  table  e<iiuipped  with  4  saws;  1  shaper,  1  molder, 
1  surface  planer,  1  bonng  machine,  1  mortising  machine,  1  power  grindstone,  4  motors, 
and  a  full  equipment  ofsmall  tools. 

Practice:  First  year, — Exercises  in  j<Aneiry,  joist  framing  and  setting,  bracing, 
spacing;  framing  sills,  plates,  girders  and  ties;  fitting  in  braces;  machine  planing, 
sawing  and  worlong  moldings;  turning;  tool  grinding;  settiuj^  up  machine;  making 
window  frames,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  various  kinds  of  moldings;  paneling;  turning 
and  general  mill  work.  Second  year. — Roof  framii^,  cornice  setUug,  shinglinig;  making 
and  setting  centos, 

i'amb  casing,  base  be 
>eam8;  putting  on 

casings;  erecting  complete  buildings  and  full  sised  sections  of  buildings  in  the  school 
shop. 

Painhno  (house  and  sign). — ^Equipment:  Ladders,  scaffolding,  full  equipment  of 
small  tools  and  the  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Preparation  of  plaster,  brick,  and  wood  surfaces;  painting 
walls  and  ceilings;  patching,  sizing,  priming:  mudng  colors;  stippling;  painting  wood- 
work; staining;  varnishing;  practice  with  full  block,  full  round  block,  and  half  block; 
drawing  and  stencil  cutting:  j  lining;  makine  stencils  and  stenciling;  shading;  kalsomin- 
ing;  preparing  walls:  stcncuingon  water  coior;  treatment  and  staining  of  natural  wood; 
filling  with  paste,  uquid,  and  shellac  fillers;  glossy,  flat,  mbbed  and  waxed  finish; 
glazing  and  puttying;  spacing,  lettering  on  muslin,  oil  cloth,  and  other  materials; 
wall  and  ceiling  decoration;  stippUng  heavy  color;  striping  and  two-color  work; 
enameling,  gilding,  bronzing;  text  and  ornamental  lettering;  designing;  lettering  in 
two  or  more  colors.  Second  year. — Painting  on  brick,  wood , plaster,  and  other  surfinces; 
mixing  colors  and  stains;  graining;  varnishing;  preparing  signboards*  shading,  block- 
ing, lining,  stnalting;  decorating  on  canvas;  preparing  surfaces;  filling;  laying  out 
panels;  pouncing,  gilding,  marbling;  lettering  on  glass  and  japanned  plates;  emboesiiig 
a  brass  plate  sign;  embossing  a  glass  sign;  designing  panels,  flowers,  still  life;  preparing 
walls  and  ceiling  for  papering;  nanging  paper  on  siae  walls  and  ceiling  and  on  wooden 
partition;  tinting  on  paper. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  6  wiping  tables,  48  ca^rt-iron  solder  pots  and  stands,  18 
atmospheric  gas  bumera,  2  soldering-iron  heater.^),  1  ca^t-iron  press,  1  cast-iron  meltr 
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MnSOVBI— OoDduded. 

St.  lioun— Datid  lUmEsy,  Jx.,  School  of  If  soHAinoAL  Tbadb«  (Day  SohoolY— 

Conclnddd. 

ing  pot,  2  nipple  chucks,  1  pipe  rmmetf  2  pipe  cntten,  4  gasoline  furnaces,  3  chain 
tonffs,  1  set  twist  drills,  1  smoke-testins  macnine,  ^las-fittinff  outfit,  1  pressure  con- 
troller, 1  pipe-bending  bench,  3  pipe-Sending  spnnga  and  plugs,  1  airohydicgen 
lead-buining  appaimtuB,  2  compotina  blowpipes,  4  nuuidrelB,  4  siu&on-action  waler- 
cloeet  fixtures,  3  bathtube,  4  Iftvatory  fiztura,  7  sinka,  8  range  boilen,  1  double  com- 
bination washtub,  1  water  heater,  pipes,  fittings,  and  traps  of  various  sizes  and  dimen- 
sions, and  a  full  equipment  of  plumbing  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  FirH  year. — Making  wiping  solder  and  nne  solder;  joint  wiping  at  the 
bench  and  on  the  floor;  threading  iron  pipe;  cutting  nipples;  lead-pipe  oending; 
calking  cast-iron  pipe;  elementary  work  m  fitting  up  sinJcs,  lavatories,  and  water- 
closets;  lead  burning.  Second  year. — Roughing  m  lor  lavatories,  bathrooms,  and 
Idtchens;  testine  with  water,  air,  smoke,  and  chemicals;  lining  tanks  for  chemicals: 
caa  fitting;  ron^iing  in  for  school  and  office  building  toilet  rooois;  advanced  lead 
Burning  and  chemi^  plnmbing;  pumps;  hydraulic  rams;  testing  of  traps  for  siphon- 
age;  miscellaneous  work;  floor  and  wall  and  wrought-iron  system  of  soil  and  waste 
pipes;  wiping  on  block-tin  pipe  with  bismuth  solder. 

Stationary  Enoineers.— -Equipment:  One  SO-horsepower  tubular  boiler,  1  du- 
plex feed  pump,  1  centrifugal  pump.  1  feed-water  heater,  1  higL-speed  noncondensing 
steam  engine,  one  50  and  one  25  kilowatt  direct-current  generators,  1  twin-cylinder 
gas  engine,  1  fully  equipped  switdiboard,  1  electric  elevator,  1  water  meter,  1  watt- 
meter, 1  pair  of  coal  scales^  1  record  steam  gauge,  1  lathe,  1  drill  press,  1  grizider,  one 
7*h"mpower  motor,  I  engme  indicator,  1  prony  brake,  1  dead- weight  gauge  teste  r» 
and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  rupils  are  divided  into  three  sections.  The  fireman  of  the  day  fires  and 
cleans  the  funiace  and  bofler  and  cares  for  the  pump;  the  en^eer  attends  to  the 
engine,  generator,  and  auxiliaries,  and  makes  any  needed  repairs  and  adjustments; 
the  house  mechanic  cares  for  the  lamps,  radiators,  motors,  etc.,  in  the  building  and 
keeps  them  in  good  working  order,  making  en^e,  boiler^  and  pump  tests,  and  ele- 
mentary machine-shop  work,  and  electrical  wiring  for  engmeers. 

NXW  TOBX. 

Bbookltn — Pbatt  iNsrrrTTTE:  School  of  Household  SaxNCB  and  Arts. 

BAT  SCHOOL. 

Drbbshakin o. — ^Equipment:,  50  sewing  machines,  8  power-driven  sewing  machlnee, 
8  other  machines,  drees  lorms,  sewing  tables,  and  the  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Firti  term. — Drafting,  cutting,  fitting;  practice  in  power-machine  work: 
making  shirt-waist  suits  and  unlmed  dresses.  Sectmd  term. — Modeling  in  paper  ana 
crinoline;  draping;  block-pattern  making;  making  lined  dresses;  tailoring  processes; 
embroidery  stitches.  Third  term. — Drafting,  fitting,  draping,  and  finishing;  making 
'street  suits,  reception  gowns,  and  evening  dresses.  Towrth  term. — ^Working  on  custom- 
order  work. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing,  drafting,  ana  making  buckram  and  wire  frames;  malring  plain 
covered  hats;  making  bows,  covering  wire  nrames  with  straw  braids  and  other  mate- 
rials; making  children's  hats;  designing,  making,  and  trimming  all  styles  of  hats. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  on  an  apron;  darning  and  mending: 
buttonhole  wcvk;  making  an  underwaist,  a  dressing  sack,  or  kimono;  drafting  ana 
making  undergarments;  practice  in  the  use  of  macnine  attachments;  making  plain 
unlined  shirt  waists;  making  fine  lingerie,  or  layettes  for  in&nts,  children's  under- 
wear, pinafores,  and  dresses. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Contmued. 
A.— PHXLAJflTHKOnC  ffCHOO(LS-<CDatmued. 

KXW  TOBX:--Coiittnued. 

Brooklyn — ^Pratt  Inbtitvtk:  School  of  Houbkhold  Scixncb  and  Abts — 

Concluded. 

EYBNINO   school. 

-  Drbssmakino. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Dmfting  and  making  plain  ehirt^waast  suits  or  simple  unlined  dresses  of 
washable  material;  making  a  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt;  drafting  and  making  a 
lined  waist. 

MiLUNERY. — £<|uipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Drafting,  making,  and  covering  buckram  frames;  making  bows;  making 
and  trimming  hats;  making  wire  frames;  straw  sewing;  advanced  work  in  mtddng  luid 
(nmming  spnng  hats  and  bonnets. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Pnuftice:  Hand  and  machine  sewing  applied  on  an  apron;  darning  and  mendii^; 
buttonhole  work;  making  an  underwaist,  dressing  sack,  or  kimono;  drafting  and  mak- 
ing undergarments;  practice  in  the  use  of  sewing-machine  attachments. 

Brooklyn — Pratt  Inbtttute:  School  of  Science  and  Technology. 

day  school. 

Carpentry  and  Building. — Equipment:  1  universal  saw  bench,  3  saw  benches, 
1  swing  saw,  2  band  saws,  1  jig  saw,  1  planer,  2  jointers,  1  mortising  machine,  1  grind- 
stone, 1  boring  machine,  1  pattern  maker's  lathe,  35  wood-turning  lathes,  62  work- 
benches, 1  cabinetmaker's  oench,  1  demonstration  bench,  1  demonstration  lathe, 

1  kiln,  1  glue  bench  and  heater,  1  gas  stove,  5  trimmen,  2  saw  clamps,  1  saw-brazing 
outfit,  48  carriage  clamps,  8  hand  screws,  5  clamps,  and  a  large  assortment  of  carpen- 
ter's tools. 

Practice:  Bench  work  and  wood   turning^  cabinetmaking  and   mill  work,  rough 
framing,  interior  finish,  roof  framing,  and  stair  building. 
Machine-Shop   Practice   and   Tool  Making. — Equipment:  5  steam   engines, 

2  gas  engines,  53  lathes,  4  planers^  5  shapets,  8  drill  presses,  4  milling  machines,  2 
boring  machines,  5  grinding  machines,  1  punch  press,  2  grindatonee,  2  gas  furnaces. 
2  metal  saws,  1  foot  press,  1  drill  grinder,  3  tool  grinders,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice,  machine-ehop  practice:  Chipping,  filing^  and  fitting;  turning  and  boring, 
working  to  micrometer  and  limit  gauges  for  shrink  fits;  constructing  high-^raae 
machines  from  blue  prints;  building  jigs;  work  on  milling  machines  and  univer- 
sal grinders;  cutting  plane  and  spinu  gears,  worm  wheels,  etc.  Tool-making,  prac- 
tice: Hardening  and  tempering  in  oil,  lead,  sand,  and  flame;  casehardening;  mating, 
hardening,  ana  ^nding  of  standard  gauges,  plun,  reamers,  drills,  tape,  special 
tools,  etc.;  building  box  tools  for  turret  lathe  heaas;  die  designing  and  construc- 
tion. . 

evening  school. 

» 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Bench  work,  operating  woodworking  machinery;  laying  out  plans  in 
carpentry,  joinery,  and  cabinet  work;  roof  framing;  stair  building;  handrail  and 
intersections,  etc. 

Machinists  and  Tool  Making. — Equipment:  Day  school  eauipment  is  used. 

Practice:  First  season. — Bench  work,  cnipping,  filing,  and  hand  fitting;  practice 
on  en^ne  lathe,  planer,  shaper,  and  milling  machine.  Second  season. — High-grade 
machme  work  and  macnine  construction;  working  to  micrometer  and  limit  gauges; 
work  on  milling  machine,  boring  millsj  and  grinding  machinery.  Third  season. — 
Tool  making,  hardening  and  tempering  m  oil,  lead,  sand,  and  flame;  casehardening; 
making,  hardening,  and  grinding  standard  gauges,  reamers,  plugs,  taps,  special 
tools,  etc. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
A.— PHILAXTBBOFIC  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

HXW  TOBK^-Oontinued. 
Bbookltn — ^Pratt  iNerinrrE:  Scbool  or  Soiencb  and  Tecsnoloot — Concluded. 

EVE  NINO  SCHOOL — Concluded. 

Painting,  Fresco. — Equipment:  Booths  plastered  on  aides  and  ceiling  with  varied 
forma,  of  cove  and  cornice. 

Practice:  Preparing  walla  and  ceilinoB  in  kalsomine;  lining,  laying  out  work, 
making  and  appljongpounce  and  atencil^and  putting  on  flat  and  shaded  ornaments. 

PaintinOi  Sign.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Designing  ana  spacing  of  plain  and  tancy  letters;  ornamental  lettering 
in  gold  and  colors  on  wood,  glass,  and  metal ;  |>reparation  of  surftices  lix  plain  and  orna- 
mental signs;  lettering  on  wagons;  stripine;. pictorial  work;  monograms;  varnishing. 

Pattbjin  Making. — Equipment:  Use  tnat  used  by  day  carpentry  pupils. 

Practice:  Biakini^  solid,  split,  loose-piece  and  three-part-flask  patterns,  and  marine 
and  stationary  engine,  patterns;  making  skeleton,  marine,  and  Corliss  cylinder  pat- 
terns, loam,  sweep  work,  and  propellen. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Prepiuing  wiping  cloths;  soldering  reams  in  braaa,  iron,  lead,  and  tin; 
making  solder,  cup,  overcast,,  straight,  wiped,  flange,  and  branch  joints;  working 
sheet  lead  into  benda,  tuaps,  service  Doxes,  and  safes;  lining  tanks,  calking  iron-pipe 
joints,  and  bending  with  aand  and  kinking  irons. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  1  cornice  break,  1  large  squarine  shield, 
23  sheet  metal  bench  machines,  benches,  stakes,  and  full  equipment  ot  small  tools. 

Practice:  Laying  out  work;  tinsmith  work;  stove  and  furnace  work;  cornice  work; 
skylights,  etc. 

New  York — Baron  db  Hirsch  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  tne  principal  joints;  half  la^,  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  and 
dovetail ;  constructmg  frames,  tool  boxes,  panels,  window  frames,  sash,  doors,  and  door 
frames*  house  framing;  building  frame  house  (model);  buildine  full-size  frame  cotta^, 
sheathinjg,  shingling,  partitiomng,  flooring,  setting  of  trim;  Duilding  flight  of  stairs 
and  setting  newel  post  and  balusters;  making  tool  cabinets;  doing  repair  work. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Inside  wiring  for  difierent  combinations  of  bells  and  buttons,  door  trips, 
automatic  drops,  fire  alanns,  door  openers,  annunciators,  etc.;  wire  splicing,  ninnmg 
wire  on  porcelam  insulators  and  in  moldings,  connecting  receptacles,  sockets,  cut- 
outs, ana  switches  for  both  two  and  three  wire  systems;  conduit  work  and  wiring 
and  setting  all  necessary  fixtures;  installing  a  complete  equipment  for  lighting. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Bench  work;  use  of  drill  press,  shaper,  planer,  lathe,  screw  machine, 
milling  machine,  and  universal  grinder;  making  gauges,  templates,  and  calipers: 
chipping,  filing,  polishing,  scraping,  fitting,  tapping,  and  threading  with  stock  and 
die;  druling  different  metals  with  various  types  oi  drills  at  different  speeds  and 
feeds;  lubricating  and  drill  grinding,  laying  out  work  and  use  of  jigs;  making  parallel 
clamps,  V  blocks,  and  journal  boxes;  making  plug  and  line  gauges,  step  gauges, 
mandrels,  face  plates,  etc.;  cutting  and  fitting  V  and  square  tnreads  and  taper  turn- 
ing; ornamental  hand  turning  and  polishing;  use  of  micrometer;  forging,  tempering, 
ana  grinding  of  lathe  tools;  making  rivets,  screws,  and  binding  posts;  settmc;  the 
indexing  device  and  finding  the  proper  index  circle;  plain  milune;  spiral  milling; 
mi^dng  ^ear  wheels  and  muling  cutters;. grinding  gauges,  mandrels,  lathe  centers, 
and  millmg  cutters;  making  special  tools  for  shop  use;  repair  Work;  building  grinders, 
drill  and  punch  presses,  shapers,  gasoline  engines,  etc.;  general  repairing. 

Painting,  Fresco  and  Sign. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice  work,  fresco  painting:  Cutting  stencils j  painting  flat  and  shaded  orna- 
ments; executing  full-sized  designs  on  walls  and. ceilings. 

Practice,  sign  painting:  Ihreparation  of  sign  boardis,  formation  and  ajpacing  of 
letters,  laying  out  signa,  lettering  in  colors,  shading;  lettering  in  gold,  suver,  and 
bronze;  lettenng  on  wood,  metal,  cloth,  and  glass. 
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Tabu  V.-SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTIG&-0(mti]iaed. 
A>— FHITiAlfTHBtfglC  BOMBCfIS    Oontfaaed. 

XSW  TOBX— CootiBiificL 
Nbw  York— Bason  ob  Hiboch  Tbadb  School  (Dat  8chooi.>— Condaded. 

Paintino,  Housb. — Eaiunment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Removal  of  old  KaLsomine,  cutting  out  and  refilling  cracks,  preparation 
qt  waUfl,  making  aise,  suzing  and  jqwrfying  kalmitnine  coIoib;  remov&l  of  psuit  and 
vamifih ;  preparation  of  priining,  secona  and  third  coats  of  paint;  panel  work  in  difiereni 
col<Mn,  lining,  graining,  staining,  varnishing,  cutting  ana  use  ot  stencils. 

FLUMBDra. — Equipment:  Not  reported.  • 

Practice:  Work  with  lead  pipe,  cast  and  wrought-inm  pipe;  sas  fitting  and  installa- 
tion of  plumbing  systems;  tinning  hatchet  and  straight  iron;  filing,  aoSunat^  and  tin- 
ning brass  spuds  and  ferrules;  straightening  supply  pipe,  casting  and  solaering  lead 
seams;  wiping  round  and  branch  joints  in  vertical  ancfhorisontal  positions;  making, 
reducing  mmge  and  round  jointB  on  brass  and  lead;  making  b^uu  oo'  wae^  and  on 
soil  pipes;  making  grease  trap  from  working  drawing;  cuttmg  jnpe,  twisting  oakum, 
yarning  and  calking  joints  in  vjertical  and  horizootal  positioDs;  making  nipple  chuckB, 
nipples,  straight  ana  bent  drops  with  straps,  offsets,  and  handling  luge  screw  inpes; 
installing,  connecting,  and  testing  gaslighting  systems  with  ceiling  and  side  outlets; 
installing  from  working  drawings  complete  house  drainage  and  water«upply  systems; 
installing  range  boilen,  washbasins,  smks,  laundry  tubs,  water-closets,  and  unnals. 

New  York — Clara  de  Hibsch  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

DRESSMAKiNO.—Equlpment:  1  power  sewing  machine;  full  equipment  of  sewing 
machines  and  appliances. 
Practice:  Sewing  on  all  parts  of  a  gown. 
Sewing,  Hand. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances. 
Practice:  Basting,  overnandinjg,  square  hemmmg,  outline  stitch  initialing,  French 


darning  tears  on  light  and  heavy  weight  matenals,  slip  stitching^  marking  towels, 
cutting  bias,  rolling  and  whipping  on  lace  on  turnovers,  hemstitchmg  tucks,  frin^^ing 
and  embroideriDg  mitials,  bindii^  seams  on  skirts  and  making  plackets;  runnmg^ 
back  and  combination  stitching'  running  seams  (edees  overcast^,  French  seam,  hem- 
ming; bias  cutting  and  mitered  comers,  gussets  (tnree),  tucking,  flannel  patch^, 
shirring;  making  towels,  aprons,  napkins^  skirts,  etc. 

Sewinq,  Machine. — Equipment:  Sewmg  machines  and  all  appliances. 

Practice:  Straight  stitching,  bias,  bias  cro»9,  and  bias  stitching  with  space  between, 
bindine,  felling  three  different  ways,  stitching  sauarcs  with  narrow,  straight  bands, 
miterea  comers;  stitching  pointed  oands,  mitered  comers;  stitching  on  cotton  tape, 
straight  tucks,  bias  tucki^j  cross  tucking,  cording,  straight  and  on  bias,  box  plaiting, 
pujSing,  shirring,  pin  tucking,  three  different  ways  of  lace  running,  tucked  gown 
yokes;  makine  aprons,  petticoats,  gowns,  drawers,  >rokes  on  skirts,  corset  covers, 
skirts^  house  dress,  infants'  dresses,  embroidered  cushions,  underwear,  and  kimonos, 
curtains,  towels,  napkins,  etc. 

New  York — Hebrew  Technical  iNsrrruTE. 

DAT  SCHOOL. 

Electrical  Workers  and  Electrical  Construction. — Equipment:  One  lO-horse- 
power  motor,  one  S-horsepower  motor,  one  4-hor8epower  gas  en^ne,  small  electric 
motors,  galvanometers,  voltmeters,  amperemeters,  \\Tieatstone  bridges,  photometen, 
and  other  apparatus. 

Practice:  Experimental  work. — Electromagnetism;  primary  and  storage  batteries; 
dynamos  and  motors;  electrical  measuring  with  amperemeter,  voltmeter,  and  Wheat- 
stone  bridce;  electrical  testing  of  dynamos,  motors,  and  arc  lamps;  construction  of 
apparatus  for  use  in  demonstration  and  experiments;  application  of  alternating  cur- 
rents of  electricity. 
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V.--SHOP  £QUIPME3^T  AND  SHOP  PRACTIGB-Contiiiiiad. 


ossai 


imW  TOSX-^Gontinued. 
Nvir  YoBK— HxBKxw  Tbohnicai.  iMvraruTB— Concluded. 

DAY  8CHo<Xi — concliided. 

iKBTEvnMT  Makimo  (ELScnaoAL  AND  ScisNTiFic). — ^Bquipmoit:  9  engiine  lathes, 
4  speed  lathes,  2  milling  machines,  1  univefsal  grinaery  2  drul  presses,  1  metal  saw, 
1  OB  lunace,  1  diaper. 

Tractice:  Designing  and  constructing  electrical  and  scientific  instniments  and 
apiMratus;  machining  and  finishxDgbnflB,  copper,  hard  rubber,  and  steel;  eear  cutting, 
fit&ng  thraads,  boring,  taper  turning,  grindmg,  polishing,  plating,  nuuking  specml 
tools. 

Mbtal  Working  (Machinibt,  etc.). — Equipment:  One  SO-horsepower  steam 
engine,  one  25-honepower  gu  engiine,  one  ^kilowatt  generator,  one  15-kilowatt 

ftnerator,  one  15-hoi8epower  electric  motor,  12  engine  lathes^  5  speed  lathes,  1  planer, 
shaper,  3^ drill  presses,  3  milling  machines,  1  univeraal  grmder,  1  metal  saw,  1  gas 
furnace,  1  electric  pump,  3  steam  pumps,  ampere  lathe  and  engineers'  tools,  4  lories. 

Practice:  Chippmg,  nling:  work  on  speed  lathe;  plain  and  taper  turning;  cutting 
threads  on  engme  lathe;  planing;  drUt-press  exercises;  gear  cutting;  making  tools, 
taps,  reamers,  and  milling^machme  cutters;  grinding,  forging;  annecuing,  hardening, 
and  tempering;  foiginr  squares,  rounds,  and  weloing,  naidening,  tempering,  and 
grinding  lathe  tools,  ftactice  in  metal  construction  and  the  wn^lring  of  tools,  cutters, 
gear  wheels,  etc;  making,  hardening,  tempering,  and  grinding  cutters,  dnlls,  and 
tools;  constructing  a  spe^  lathe,  dyniamo,  emery  grinder,  small  milling  machine,  or 
electrical  instrument;  fitting  thread  and  taper  work;  foraing. 

Wood  Gabtino. — Equipment:  28  work  oenches  and  rulfequipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Carving  from  casts  and  working  drawing;  draft  carving  for  molding; 
constructive  furniture;  making  of  molds  and  reproducing  carved  models  in  plaster. 

Woodworking  and  Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  29  speed  lathes,  I  circular 
saw,  1  band  saw,  1  gig  saw,  1  trimmer,  28  work  benches,  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Exercises  with  plane,  diisel,  saw.  and  other  tools;  joinery;  gluing,  stain- 
ing; advanced  lathe  work;  pattern  work;  molding  and  casting;  cabinetwork;  veneer- 
ing and  polishinj^;  constructbn  work  in  carpentry,  architectwal  woodwork,  grill 
work,  interior  finish;  advanced  pattern  making  at  the  bench  and  lathe;  wood  carving 
and  wood  turning. 

evening  school. 

Instrument  Making  (Electrical  and  Scientific). — Equipment:  Day  school 
equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  course  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  General  pattern  making  for  automobile  work,  water  jacket  and  injector 
.core  work;  molding  and  casting  in  white  metal;  cabinetmaking  and  the  application 
of  woodworking  machinery. 

Tool  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  taps,  dies,  reamers,  mandrels,  milling  cutters,  cutters  for  gearing, 
ring  and  plug  gauges;  gear  cutting,  tap  milling,  cutting  cutters,  profiling;  grinding 
arbors,  reamers^  ring  and  plug  gauges,  and  press  dies;  sunacing,  etc.;  filing,  scraping, 
making  tools,  jig  work,  etc.;  nardening  and  annealing  steel. 

New  York — Hebrew  Technical  School  por  Girls  (Day  School); 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  45  sewing  machines  and  necessary  tables  and  appli- 
ances. 


Practice:  Basting,  hemming,  overhanding,  overcasting,  gathering,  strokinjz,  put- 
ing  on  bands  and  machine  stitching;  making  undeigarmentSj  child ^  aprons,  flannel- 
ette fi 
boys 
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ette  garments,  children's  rompers,  napery  hemming,  fine  hand  tucking,  baby  dressesi 
»  sailor  suits,  drafting  ana  making  school  and  graduation  dresses. 
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Tabub  v.— shop  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— ^ontiiitted. 
A.— PHUtAKTHBOFIC  80K0OL8>~Contifiued. 

mw  TOBK^Continued. 
New  York — ^Hbbbbw  Tbchnical  School  for  Girls  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Embroibbrt. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  sampler  of  stitchea,  feather  stitching,  buttonholing,  stars,  anchors, 
eyelet  work,  Frendi  knots,  border  designs,  drawn  work,  scalloping,  initial  work. 

MiuJNBRT. — £(iuipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Draftmg  of  patterns  for  buckram  frames;  cutting  buckram  by  pattern* 
wiring  edges,  joining  frame,  binding  edge  of  brim,  etc.,  with  crinoline;  covering  with 
velveteen;  milliner  s  fold;  trimming  lelt  hats;  bow       * '         •      «     - 


making;  simple  toques  made 
over  buckram  or  wire  frames;  remodeling  hats,  trimming;  wire-teme  making;  altering, 
covering,  draping;  straw  sewing  on  wire  nrame  and  without  frtune;  trimming  straw  hats. 

Nbw  York — ^Italian  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  12  workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  workbenches  and  horses. 

Dresbmakino. — ^Equipment:  'Sewing  machines  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  the  various  stitches  and  simple  unlined  garments. 

Painting,  Sign. — ^E(]uipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  paint;  making  various  kinds  of  lettoio— capitals  and  lower  csBe; 
preparing  boards  for  signs ;  making  a  line  of  letters  with  pencil  and  p^^intiiig  the  lettem. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — ^Equipment:  10  power  sewing  machines 
and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  General  management  of  sewing  machines;  making  various  kinds  of  seams, 
turning  oi  comers,  tucking,  ete.;  making  pillow  slips,  undeigannents,  aprons,  etc. 

New  York — Preparatory  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

jCarpentrt. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaiung. — ^Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  frames,  and  sewing  tables. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Milunery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  frames,  and  sewing  tables. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Furnaces  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

New  York — St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Electrical  Workers  (Inside  Wiring). — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the 
trade. 

Practice:  Inside  electrical  wiring  and  practical  work  with  electric  motors,  dynamos, 
and  batteries. 

Plumbing. — ^Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Notrejwrted. 

New  York — New  York  Trade  School. 

day  school. 

Carpentry. — ^Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Bench  work;  laying  out  and  constructing  centers  and  window  frames; 
make,  case,  and  hang  doors;  lay  beams  and  set  bridging  in  same;  erect  stud  partitions 
and  lay  flooring.  A  complete  course  in  joinery  work  is  ako  given.  House  construc- 
tion: window  frames,  sashes,  doors,  ete.,  are  inade  and  set  in  position. 
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CoBNiCB  AND  Sktuoht  W0RKBR8. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  molded  gutter,  with  flat  and  return  head;  sauare  molded  leader 
head*  octagon  molded  leader  nead;  plain  window  cap;  ornamental  window  cap;  raised 
panel;  plain  cornice  with  modiUions;  ornamental  cornice  with  brackets;  square  turret; 
nnial;  cross;  pediment;  dormer;  ventilator;  flat  and  hipped  skylig^tB,  and  bay  window; 
hammer  work,  both  hand  and  machine. 

Elbotrical  WoBKBRfl. — Equipment:  Dynamos  and  moton,  of  both  direct  and 
alternating  current,  and  all  necessary  testing  instruments. 

Practice:  Electric-lig^t  wiring;  running  conduits  and  pulling  through  wires;  mold- 
ing and  cleat  work;  telephone,  bell,  and  burglar-alarm  wiring. 

rAiKTiNO  AND  Dbcoratino. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Repainting  old  woodwork;  oil  finish  and  flatting;  mixing  paint  for  one. 
two,  and  three  coat  work; painting  new  woodwork;  priming  or  first  coat;  second  and 
third  coats;  oil  finish  and  nat  finisn;  killing  knots  in  woodwork;  puttying  and  sand- 
papering; removing  paint,  by  bumine  off  and  by  use  of  paint  removers;  mixing  paint 
tor  brickwork;  paintmg  walls  and  ceuings;  cutting  out  cracks  and  replastering  same; 
mixing  and  appljring  the  various  coats;  oil  finisn,  flat  finish,  and  stippling;  kalso- 
mining:  painting  in  two  or  more  shades;  color  mixing;  matching  oil  color  and  distemper 
colors;  hard  wood  finishing;  wood  staining;  mixing  the  color  to  pirxiuce  stained  effects; 
graining,  oak^  ash,  cherry,  walnut,  and  mahogany;  varnishing;  enameling;  gilding: 
Bronzing;  lining,  cutting,  and  preparing  stencils;  applying  ornaments  by  means  of 
stencils;  tinting  and  blending  in  water  color;  laying  out  panels;  glazing  in  oil  colors; 
applying  flat  ornaments  and  edging  same. 

Paintino,  Sign. — Equipment:  The  ordinarv  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  in  preparing  boards  for  signs;  treatment  of  old  signs 
for  the  purpose  of  reletterin^;  spacm^  and  lettering  in  one  color;  lettering  in  two  or 
more  colors;  shading,  blockmg,  and  fining;  smalting;  gilding  on  wood  and  on  glass; 
lettering  on  japannea  plates,  musUn,  and  wire. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  seams,  overcast  and  cup  joints:  wiping  five-eighth  inch  horizontal 
round,  horizontal  branch,  upright  round^  upright  oranch,  and  vertical  branch  joints: 
wiping  stopcock  on  lead  pipe;  flange  jomts;  wiping  small  and  large  nipples  to  leaa 
pipe;  wipmg  half-inch  horizontal  round,  honzontal  branchy  upright  round,  up- 
right branch,  and  vertical  branch  joints;  wiping  two-inch  honzontal  round,  upright 
round,  and  upright  branch  joints;  wiping  two  and  four  inch  short  bends  with  ferrules; 
sand  bends;  cast-iron  pipe  work;  gas  fitting,  wrought-pipe  work;  setting  up  fixtures, 
such  as  range  boilers,  sinks,  wasn  trays,  baths,  and  closets. 

EVENING   SCHOOL. 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  Blast  and  exhaust  system,,  standard  forges,  emery 
wheels,  and  drill  press.    Full  eouipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  points,  hooxs,  staples,  holdfasts,  bridle  irons,  rings,  chain  links, 
bolts,  jaw  pieces,  tees,  and  nose  keys;  nand  forging  of  various  kinds;  making  forgings 
for  lathe,  planer,  and  shaper  tools,  cold,  cape,  nose,  and  brick  chisels,  drillbits, star 
or  rock  anHs;  open- jaw  wrenches;  tongs  of  various  kinds;  nippers;  hammers. 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  traae. 

Practice:  Laying  straight  walls,  blocking  and  toothing,  piers,  return  comers,  and 
intersecting  walls;  building  arches,  fireplaces,  flues,  setting  and  building  around 
window  frames;  fireproofing  work. 

Ck>RNiCB  AND  Skylight  Workers. — Eouipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Elbotrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

Painting  and  Decorating. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 
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BYBNiNO  aciiooi^-^^oiicliided. 

pAnmNO,  Sign. — ^Equipment:  Day  Bcfaool  eouipmeBi  10  uaed. 

Practice:  Mamiai  instruction  Bame  asioUowea  by  day  pupils. 
•  pATrsRN  Makino. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  a  rectangular  balance  weight  with  rounded  comers,  hexagonal 
prisms,  hexagonal  nut  and  snudl  bearii^,  steam  chest  cover;  turning  flanged  cou^ing; 
making  ribbed  bracket;  turning  packing  gland,  flanged  T  pipe,  blaiUE  spur  gear* 
blank  bevel  gear;  gluing  up  and  turning  nng  of  segments  in  coune  for  when  pattern 
and  tended  for  chain  sprocket;  making  patterns  of  steam  cylinder,  crosstie,  ciank- 
pin  bearing,  g^obe  valve,  spur  wheel,  pinion  and  pocketed  dudn  ^dieel,  bevel  wheel 
and  pinion,  propeller  wheel  blade,  worm,  and  worm  wheel. 

Plastekino. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Lathing,  scratch  and  brown  coat  work,  hard  finishing,  and  cornicing. 
First  term, — Puttii^  on  of  the  various  coats,  and  simple  cornicing.  Second  term. — 
More  ^borate  cornicing.     Third  term. — Completion  ox  course  in  cornicing. 

Pluxbino. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Manual  instruction  same  as  followed  by  day  pupils. 

pRiNTiNQ. — Equipment:  Presses  and  tvpe. 

Practice:  Typesetting  and  printing  billneads,  noteheads,  statements,:  letterheads, 
business  cards,  dodgers,  circulars,  blank  forms,  tabular  work,  cutting  and  mitering 
rules,  making  ready  for  press. 

RooHESTEB— MsoaANica'  Institute  of  Roohestbb. 

DAY  SCHOOL. 

Dbessmakino. — Ek}uipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Shirt-waist  drafting:  a  skirt  of  practice  material,  measured,  drafted, 
basted,  fitted,  and  hung;  an  unlined  skirt  of  woolen  material  finished  according  to 
requirements;  two  designs  made  in  paper;  practice  in  takiiu;  measure;  drafting  waists 
to  measure  on  the  figure,  one  finished  skirt,  unlined,  01  woolen  material:  taking 
measures  of  members  of  class;  drafting  sleeve,  collar,  shirt  waist;  making  fitted  lining; 
sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes;  boiung;  correcting  pattern  in  accordance  with  any  nec- 
essary changes;  making  an  entire  gown  or  skirt  and  waist  of  differing  material  and 
of  any  moderate  style. 

Electbigaii  Wobk. — ^Equipment:  Direct-current  dynamos  and  motors,  rotary  con- 
verters, synchronous  motor,  induction  motors^  and  transformers;  a  three-unit  testing 
set,  consisting  of  an  alternator,  rotary  and  direct-current  motor;  a  large  number  of 
electrical  instruments  of  standard  make,  such  as  voltmeters,  ammeters,  wattmeters, 
testing  sets;  Wheatstone  bridges,  galvanometers,  resistance  boxes  and  condensers; 
telephone  and  telegraph  sets,  one  chord  circuit  central  energy  switchboard,  and 
other  useful  pieces  of  apparatus. 

Practice:  Wiring  of  direct-current  motors  for  opemtions  of  constant  and  variable* 
speed  and  reversal  of  rotation;  wiring  and  operating  generators,  singly  and  in  parallel 
and  testing  of  electrical  machines. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  Lathes  with  gear-box  attachments  for  thread  cutting, 
milling  machines,  turret  lathe,  cold  saw,  planer,  shaper,  tempering  furnace,  drills 
and  drill  grinders,  and  a  large  variety  of  sinall  tools. 

Practice:  Straight,  taper,  and  curve  turning,  chucking  in  chuck  and  on  faceplate, 
boring,  gear  cutting  ana  knurling,  thread  cutting  and  figuring  out  ^esi  ratios;  simple 
work  on  miller,  snaper,  and  grinder;  making  tools,  cutters,  drills,  reamers,  and 
mandrels  requiring  accurate  use  of  milling  machme  and  grinder;  small  bench  grinders, 
small  dies,  and  gas  engines  may  be  built  by  the  pupik. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  buckram  frames;  plain  hat  on  buckram  frame;  folds  on  crown; 
bows  on  crown,  binding  over  edge,  shirred  facing  and  tucked  facings;  shirred  tucks 
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around  brim;  making  torban  frame  (buckram) j  making  puff  on  edge,  covering 
turban  frame  with  folds,  fancy  and  draped;  making  roeettes,  different  styles;  inser- 
tion hats,  miscellaneous  bindmgs;  trimming  in  different  styles;  making  wire  frames 
from  meamirements;  pleating  and  tucking;  making  and  covering  artistic  shapes; 
making  bonnets;  making  twists,  jabots  and  points,  and  children's  foncy  bonnets; 
tying  bows  and  designing  head  dresses;  sewing  and  diaping  straw;  making  lace,  tulle/ 
and  chiffon  hats;  miscellaneous  trimming  and  designing;  making  hats  to  wear,  in' 
straw,  velvet,  and  other  materials;  also  chiffon  and  draped  toques,  copying  from 
French  plates;  steaming  and  mirroring  velvet;  hemming  and  steaming  crepe;  making 
mourning  hats  and  bonnets;  draping  veils. 

EVENING  SCHOOL. 

BuTTOKHOLB  Makess. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  all  kinds  of  tailor  buttonholes. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Machine  and  hand  sewing;  mending,  darning,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making 
unlined  skirts  and  waists;  making  woolen  skirt  and  unlined  waists;  making  evening 
or  street  dress. 

Electrical  Wore. — ^E(|uipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Practical  wiring  of  direct-current  motois;  the  wiring  and  operation  of 
generators;  practical  testing  of  electrical  machines. 

Gas  Enoinbbrino. — ^Equii>ment:  One  12-hor8epower  engine  equipped  for  ^as, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  or  crude  oil,  make  and  break  connection,  and  hot-tube  ignition; 
one  4-cylinder,  4-cycle  automobile  en|;ine,  primary  timer,  and  secondary  distributer 
and  high-tension  magnets;  six  gas  engines,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Testing  engines  complete:  locating  and  remedying  trouble. 

Joinery  and  Cabin btmauno. — Equipment:  24  benches,  circular  saw,  machine 
jointer  and  planer,  jig  saw  and  mortisms  machine.    Full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  m  doors,  panel  work,  window  frames,  door  frames,  and  stair 
building;  construction  of  useful  articles;  practical  cabinetwork,  elementary  carving, 
veneering,  inkvinff,  rubbled  glue  joints,  scraping,  repairing  broken  furniture,  filling, 
varnishing,  and  polishing. 

Machinist. — Eauipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Straignt  and  taper  turning,  curve  turning,  chucking,  boring,  gear  cutting, 
and  knurling;  thread  cutting;  simple  work  on  miller,  shaper^  and  snnder;  makinjz 
cutters,  drilm,  reamers,  and  mandrels;  work  on  milling  machine  and  grinder;  smaO 
bench  grinders,  small  dies,  and  gas  engines  may  be  built  by  the  pupils. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Trimming  and  draping  nats;  making  all  kinds  of  novelties  used  in  milli- 
nery; renovating  ribbons  and  velvet;  mirroriiu;  velvet. 

Painting,  Sign, — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Practical  work  in  brush  rendering  of  letter  forms  in  different  styles  and 
the  application  of  the  same  to  window-card  writing,  box  marking,  glass-sign  writing, 
and  gold^eaf  work. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  25  wood-turning  lathes^  1  pattern-maker's  lathe, 
1  band  saw,  1  ji^  saw,  1  trimmer,  24  benches,  and  mil  ec^uipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Makmg  patterns  for  various  machines;  practice  m  molding;  making  cast- 
ing in  brass  and  aluminum. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  All  kinds  of  hand  and  machine  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  of 
undergarments  and  dresses. 

Steam  Engineering. — Equipment:  20-hor8epower  steam  engine,  1  steam  engine 
indicator,  1  reducing  wheel,  1  planimeter,  1  friction  brake,  1  water  meter,  1  duplex 
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pump,  4  steam  pumps,  injecton,  1  throtMing  calorimeter,  steam  traps,  damper  regu- 
latoiB,  engine  cylinder  arranged  for  valve  setting,  and  all  small  tools  and  appliances 
reouired. 

Practice:  Running  an  engine;  setting  the  valves;  determining  the  horsepower 
from  brake;  indicating  and  a  thorough  working*up  of  the  indicator  card;  boiler  testing; 
overhauling  pumps.  A  10  to  48  hour  boiler  test  on  SOQ-horsepower  battery  of  the 
vertical  Cahall  boilers  is  conducted  by  the  pupils  each  year. 

NOBTH  CABOLIHA. 

High  Point — High  Point  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro — Day  School). 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  Foiges,  anvils,  and  the  ordinaiy  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year, — Management  of  fires,  bending,  shortening,  drawing  down, 
and  welding.  Second  year. — Splitting  and  punching,  chamfering,  riveting,  temper- 
ing, drilling,  and  bolt  and  nut  making.  Third  year, — Practical  repair  work,  horse- 
ehoeing,  and  ornamental  work.    Filing  and  chipping;. 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade.  ^ 

Practice:  Fint  year. -^Trowel  practice,  spreading  mortar,  building  piers  and  fiuee, 
using  the  plumb  rule,  inserting  rowlock  arches,  plastering,  trowel  practice,  loading 
the  hawk,  lathing,  brown  coating,  stuccoing.  bricKwork.  Second  year. — Bricklaying, 
laying  of  foundations,  using  the  spirit  level,  Donding  and  building  plain  walls,  laying 
on  and  building  fireplaces  (single  and  double),  bunding  triangumr  chimneys,  insert- 
ing bonded  and  rowlock  arches  (Gothic,  segmental,  Roman,  elliptical),  plastering, 
Hming,  brown  coating,  white  coating,  stuccoing,  brickwork,  concreting.  Tkirdyear. — 
Brickfiiying,  panel  work  in  walls  and  fireplaces,  building  brick  manteu,  cornice  work 
on  brick  walls,  layine  pressed  bricks  and  tiles,  plastering,  lathing,  brown  coating,  white 
coating,  cornice  work,  inserting  center  pieces,  and  concreting. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Work  benches  and  several  complete  sets  of  carpenter's 
tjols. 

Practice:  Planing,  sc^uaring,  sawing,  chiseling^  boring,  and  making  the  different 
joints  required  in  furniture  making  and  house  building;  use  of  steel  square  in  measur- 
ing lumber,  cutting  braces,  rafters,  etc. 

Sewing:  Equipment:  6  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  etc. 

Practice:  Ftrst  year. — ^Making  all  stitches,  basting,  running,  overcasting^  back- 
s  itching,  overfaandinfi,  turning  of  hems,  hemming,  stitching,  felling,  hemming  uid 
osrerhanaing  on  patcnes,  gathering  and  stroking  of  gathers;  making  buttonholes, 
eyelets,  loops;  sewing  on  buttons,  hooks,  and  eyes,  and  tapes;  darning,  rolling,  ana 
sewing  on  ruffles;  shp  or  blind  stitching,  squaring  and  mitering  of  comero.  Second 
year. — Drafting,  cutting/fitting,  and  making  a  suit  oFunderclothes;  sewing-machine  ex- 
ercises. Third  year. — ^Dressmakin^,  including  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  finirfifng 
shirts,  waists,  and  coats,  with  work  in  making  different  styles  of  dreases. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati — Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Assocla^tion  and  Trade  School  for  Girls 

(Day  School). 

Dressmaking,  Sewing,  and  Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all 
necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  garments,  initials,  scalloping,  embroidery,  sprays,  embroidered 
waist,  and  hemming. 
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OHIO— Concluded. 
CiNCiKKAti — Ohio  Mbchanics'  Institutb  (Evening  School). 

Blacksmithino. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Care  and  management  of  fire,  bending,  drawing,  upsetting,  punching, 
forming  and  welding  iron,  working  and  tempering  steel. 

Carpentry. — Ecjuipment:  Benches,  vises,  band  and  rip  saw,  19  wood-turning 
lathes,  1  emery  gnnder,  1  wood-boring  machine,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  gouging,  chamfering,  rounding,  graining, 
framing,  and  the  correct  use  of  tools. 

Electricians. — Equipment:  1  electrical  machine,  full  set  of  vacuum  tubes,  1 
induction  coil,  1  telegraph  outfit,  slide  wire  bridge,  1  Wheatstone  bridge,  I  astaac 
galvanometer,  1  galvanometer,  3  voltmeters.  3  ammeters,  1  double  scale  millivolt- 
meter,  1  wattmeter,  1  speed- indicator,  2  conaenseni.  1  transformer,  1  rheostat,  1  gener- 
ator, motors,  converters,  and  all  necessary  tools  ana  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  7  lathes  and  attachments,  1  milling  machine,  1  shaper, 
2  drill  presses,  1  cutter  grinder,  1  arbor  press,  1  hand-punch  press,  1  polishing  machme, 
1  high-pressure  blower,  5  gas  forges,  2  coal  forges,  and  a  full  equipment  of  anvils,  vises, 
and  small  tools. 

Practice:  Machine  and  bench  work,  including  the  use  of  the  lathe,  shaper,  planer, 
milling  machine,  grinder,  and  drill  press.    Cutting  of  threads  and  gears,  etc. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  1  engine,  2  steam  indicators,  1  planimeter, 
1  standard  lubricator  and  valves,  and  all  necesniry  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

Lancaster — Thaddbus  Stevens  Industrial  School  or  Pennsylvania  (Dat 

School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Erecting  all  kinds  of  buildings,  range  and  boiler  setting,  stacks  and  all 
forms  of  concrete  work. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Benches  and  full  tool  equipment. 

Practice:  Graded  exercises  in  elementary  joinery^  making  window  frames,  doors, 
and  all  kinds  of  carpenter  work  embraced  in  the  erection  of  allkinds  of  buildings. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  18  lathes,  1  planer,  1  drill  press,  1  shaper.  1  universal 
milline  machine,  1  universal  grinder,  1  wet  grinder,  1  grinostone,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Graded  exercises  in  chipping,  filing,  and  fitting;  tool  making,  jig  work, 
and  all  kinds  of  foige  work.  > 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  double  arbor  saw,  2  speed  lathes,  1  wood-turning 
lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  phmer  and  jointer,  2  wood  trimmers,  10  pattern-maker's  benches, 
and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Graded  exercises  in  elementary  joinery;  core-box  work,  and  various 
patterns. 

Philadelphia — Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro). 

DAY  school. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  8  sewing  machines  operated 
by  power. 

Practice:  Sewing  up  seams,  putting  on  bands,  making  and  felling  hems,  finishing 
garments. 


75(r  BEPOST  oar  ths  oomm issichies  of  i^ilbob. 

Y.— SHOF  BQUIPMSNT  AND  BBOT  PRACTICS-Ooaitimwd. 


PHiLADELpai.— ftnsAif  MAVU^Ab  Tft*iMDr«  Aii»  Iniwwtal  Sc»ooi*  (Kboro) — 

Concluded. 

EVBNUIG  SCHOOL. 

Cabpsktb-x. — EqosmieKt:  I  wood-turDfne  latEe^  I  band  aOrWy  1  cixculur  saw,  1 
plaiLer  mod  jouiter,  aoa  coi&i:^ete  set  of  saalitooku 

Pnctice:  Fint  yfior. — ^Bfakmg  differrait  jpiAta  used  in  carpentry.  Second  and  tkvd 
years. — ^Bfaktng  doon,  aasheft,  etc . ,  and  carpenter^s  cabiA«twoa: .  Faurthyear, — Laying 
otit  fioar  joiata;  building  model  frame  housca  and  construction,  wotk. 

DmasaHAKiiio. — EqaxppMnt:  Sewing  macbiBet  and  necessary  tmpleniettts. 

Fiacttce:  Fint  ftor. — ^Takisa  measurementay  cottinff  psittema^  catting  and  finjrfiiag 
akirts,  cutting  waiata  from  draned  pattemsr  basting,  fitting^  trimmings  and  finishing;, 
one  plain  street  dress  completed.  Second yeea; — DnftiD^ipattcxnSy  matching  strtpea, 
model  work  of  waist  drafted  to  measurement,  making  cnild^a  dress,  princess  draBB, 
afternoon  or  evening  dress.  TkirdyeaF, — ^Aavanced  drafting,  nnuung  modeb  of 
inexpensive  material  to  test  designs:  fancy  stitches  and  use  on  dxeasee:  princess  and 
coatSSang;  cutting  «>d  makiniTvemiig  gowM  «»d  USoied  euit. 

Elsctbical  Workers. — Equipment:  Batteries,  apparatus  for  wirings  and  the 
ordinary  t6ola  of  the  trade. 

Practices  Not  reported. 

MxLUHXBY. — Equipment:  AH  necessary  implements. 

Practice:  First  year. — Wiring,  folds,  fittings  Curings,  shirred  faciBgs>  puSisd  ec^es,. 
bows,  and  rosettes,  fitted  hat  made  and  trimmed;  one  hat  6i  choice  material  made. 
Second  year. — Bonnets  and  toques  made  from  inexpensive  material;  bonnet  with 
plain  crown  and  with  puffing  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  wire  frames  miade. 

Tailoring. — Equipment:  Sewing naekmea and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Taking  measurements,  drafting,  cuttiim,  snaping,  shrinking, 
making  and  pressiBg  troiBexBL  Seamd  ^tar.-r-inttia^  vests  and  coats  froaa  pattenw. 
Third  year. — Coats  and  vests  drafted  from  measarements.  Fourth  year. — Drafting  and 
making  complete  suits,  overcoats,  and  dress  suits. 

Upholstery  and  Chaib  Cajcikg. — Ecj^uipmenti  The  ordinary  tools  oi  the  trade. 

Piacttce:  Caning  and  uj^oistering  chairs  and  other  fumitore,  tapestrying,  making 
mattresses,  cutting  and  laymg  carpets. 

Philabblpbia— Bbbxbl  IicarnTUTB  otr  Abt,  iScibkgx,.  and  iKmisraT. 

Z>AY  fiCHOOU 

Drbsshaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  woolen  dress  with  foundation  skirt;  desigmng  and  makfng 
dresses  in  princess  form;  taking  measures  of  di£ferent  fonaa;  advanced  drafting; 
making  dremea  £or  special  occasioDe;  handling  velvet;  making  models  ol  inexpensive 
mateffials;  makiiig  aiildren*s  dresses;  finishing  jackets,,  dresses,  and  coata;  orafting^ 
jackets  and  coats,  and  making  a  *' tailor-made    suit. 

Machinb  CoN8(TRucTK>Ni. — Equipment:  6  lathes,  4  milling  machines,  1  mandrel 
grinder,  1  slotter,  1  planer,  1  vertical  drill,  3  sensitive  drills,  5  screw-cuttinff  kithea^ 
2  shapers,  1  tool  grinder,  1  circular  saw,  2  drill  presses,  1  mandrel  press,  2  chuck  lathes, 
1  emery  g^der,  1  12-hor8epower  compound  marine  engine ^  3  5-horaepower  electric 
motors. 

Practice:  First  year. — Woodwork,  bench  work  in  iron,  forging.  Secondyear, — ^Wood- 
work; pattern  making;  forging;  machine  work,  both  in  operation  and  constructing; 
pattern  making;  assembling;  worm  and  gear  work. 

MiLLiNBBY. — ^Equipment  r  Sewing  machines  and  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Wiring;  folds;  bindings;  fitted  facings;  puffed  edges;  Iwws  and  rosettes; 
preparation  oi  velvet  lor  trimming;  bandeaux;  covering  buckram  hat  frames;  mak- 
ing one  hat  of  choice  material;  making  a  bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  pufling;  liaiBS 
and  trimming,  and  a  bonnet  of  more  complex  design;  draped  toque  and  practical 
work  regulated  by  the  requirements  of  the  season;  making  wire  frames;  sewmg  straw 
braids;  shirred  hat;  hats  and  bonnets  of  materials  appropriate  for  the  season. 
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Tabu  Y.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP 

A. — FHfLAWgHMOHC  SOHOO£S--Goatuiued. 


FBHNnLyAnA-^oati&aed. 

Philadblphu. — ^DmsXBL  iMvcmrnr  of  Abt,  Scunfcn,  and  ImMwwitT—^oncluded . 

DAT  SCHOOL — oonduded. 

Pattbrh  Maiiho»  Foboino,  AMD  Macrimb  CoNSTBUcnoH. — E<|iiiiHiiant:  Patteni 
mmkin^ — ^Lathes,  band  saw,  jig  saw.  acioU  nw,  circular  saw,  molding  machine,  sensi- 
tive dnli,  and  all  neceeBary  tools  ana  i^ppliances.   Equipment :  Forging — 17  forges  with 


power  blast  and  forced  exhaust,  drill  press,  grin<ling  machinery,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  email  tools.  Equipment:  Machine  work— Same  as  that  used  in  machine  construc- 
tion. 

Practice:  Fini  year, — ^Woodworic,  joinery,  iionwork,  chipping  and  filing.  Second 
year. — Woodwork,  tuning,  pattern  making,  ironwoi^,  foiging.  TkM  year. — ^Machine 
work. 

Sbwimo,  Hand  and  Machimb. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 

rractice:  Using  thread  and  needles,  thimble,  and  tape  measure;  making  different 
kinds  of  stitches,  seams,  hems,  tucks,  buttonholes;  makmg  simple  garments;  measure- 
ments; drafting  and  making  undergarments  of  diffeient  designs;  drafting,  cutting; 
making  shirt  waists,  cotton  dreawo,  and  gannents  for  infants;  embroidery;  m^ririi^ 
linen,  drawn,  and  cut  work. 

Bbwinq,  Shibt  Waists. — ^Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  all  neoeassry  appli* 


iVactiee:  Drafting  skirts;  making  a  simple  shirt-waist  suit  from  ori^iiaai  or  selected 
design,  also  a  tailored  shirt  waist:  drafting  waists  and  drirts;  aakmg  an  elaborate 
gown  oi  fine  materials  horn  original  design,  and  two  fine  waists. 

BTBNtNO  SCHOOL. 

DRBesMAKiNO. — ^Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  First  jfAir.— Drafting  one  dress  of  woolen  material  with  foundation  skirt. 
Second  year, — ^Taking  measure  of  different  forms  for  which  the  flat  patterns  are  drafted . 
Thvrd  year. — ^Advanced  drafting;  making  dresses  on  the  princess  form;  designing 
m^els  of  inexpensive  materials;  children's  dresses. 

Machinb  Construction. — ^Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Using  machine  tools  and  practical  work  in  building  machinery. 

MiLLnnERT. — ^Equipment:  Day  school  equimnent  is  used. ' 

Practice:  Fini  war. — ^Wiring^  folds,  fitted  facings,  puffed  ed^,  bows  and  rosettes* 
fitted  hat  made,  lined,  and  trmmiea;  making  one  hat  of  choice  material.  Second 
year. — Bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  puffing,  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  practical 
work. 

Pattern Makino. — ^Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Turning,  pattern  making. 

Sewino,  Hand  and  Ma^ihine. — Equipment:  Da^  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Simple  stitches  used  in  hana  and  machme  sewing;  work  cut  and  planned . 

Sbwino,  Shtrt  Waists. — ^Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  jPVrsf  year. — ^Making  two  shirt  waists.  Second  year. — Drafting  patiems 
for  shirt  waists;  making  shirt  waists  of  more  elaborate  design. 

Philadelphia — Girard  College  (Day  School). 

Blacksmtthino. — Equipment:  16  foiges,  each  supplied  with  a  power  blast  and  an 
exhaust^  anvils,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  various  pieces  of  ornamental  ironwork,  drilling,  and  riveting; 
making  towel  racks,  umbrelk  stands,  ornamental  gates,  jardiniere  holders,  lamp 
stands,  candelabra,  andirons,  pokers,  tongs,  and  shovels. 

^  Carpentry  and  Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  adjustable  table  for  cposscut, 
rip,  and  rabbit  saws;  1  jig  saw,  1  circular  saw;  1  surface  planer;  1  trimmer;  10  lathes; 
24  benches,  and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Planing  ana  squprii^g  on  all  sides;  making  a  chamfer,  corner  lap,  middle 
lap,  and  lap  miter;  using  hand  screws  in  gluing  and  clamping;  sandpapering  and  var- 
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Table  V.--SHOP  EQUIPMENT  ANJ)  SHOP  PRACTICE— ContiaiMd. 
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PENNSTLyAHIA—Continued. 

Philadblphia — QiRABD  CoLLBOB  (Dat  Sohool) — Continued. 

nifihlng;  making  small  patterns  for  solid  castings  without  cores,  gauge  blocks,  surface 
plates,  hammer  heads,  cubical  blocks,  washers,  wrenches,  brackets,  etc.,  with  joinery 
work  and  articles  of  cabinet  ware;  making  cored  and  s^^ent  patterns,  parted  pat- 
terns, and  core  boxes,  open  parallel  cylinders,  and  conicu  c]^ linders  flan^dd.  sheave 
wheels  for  green  and  for  dry  sand  cores,  iron  flask  pattern,  with  core  boxes,  naif  and 
quarter  bend,  with  branches  at  different  angles;  placing,  driving,  and  withdrawing 
nails  and  screws;  shouldering  down  on  square  and  oblique  lines;  making  open-end 
mortise,  mortise  and  tenon;  dovetailing;  nalved  dovetailing,  dovetail  joint  with  one 
tongue;  with  three  tongues;  taborets,  book  shelves,  towel  rollers,  cabinets,  stools, 
etc.;  turning  beaded  cylinder,  cylinder  with  concave  and  convex  curves;  making 
brace  dovetail,  beaded  mortise  and  tenon,  double  mortise  and  tenon  mitered;  butt 
dovetail;  towel  rollers  with  shelf;  stand  for  books;  turning  handles,  mallets,  dumb- 
bells, and  Indian  clubs;  scar  joint:  hopper  joint;  making  patterns  for  lathe  shears, 
head  and  tail  stock,  cone  pulley,  slide  rest,  boxes,  and  bcannss,  and  all  the  parts  to 
complete  a  10-inch  speed  lathe:  hand  wheel;  spur  and  bevelgearing;  making  pat- 
tern for  2-inch  globe  valve;  slide  valve  engine  cylinder  comptete;  screw  propeuer; 
10-inch  bell;  flywheel  sweep,  arms  made  in  dry  sand  cores. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  11  hand  lathes,  2  machine  lathee,  1  water 
emer^  grinder,  I  dry  emery  grinder  and  buflSng  wheel,  4  sensitive  drill  presses,  2 
electric  motors,  2  dynamos,  1  heating  table,  1  surface  plate  stand,  2  wiring  cabinets^ 
1  battery  stand  containing  different  types  of  batteries,  a  complete  working  model  of  an 
electric  railway,  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Cutting  and  preparing  new  material;  starting,  stopping,  and  regulating 
dynamos  and  motors;  manipulating  switchboards  and  switches;  magnet  winding, 
simple  and  complicated;  armature  winding;  armature  construction,  commutators, 
etc.  J  simple  and  complicated  electric-bell  wiring;  simple  and  complicated  electric- 
gaslightin^  wiring;  electric-light  wiring,  open  and  concealed,  and  in  conduite; 
reproduction  of  Bell's  telephone,  Blake  s  microphone,  long-distance  telephone  and 
accessories;  electroplatiog  with  ^Id,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  the  electro  depooi- 
tion  of  metals;  construction  of  switches  of  various  tvpes;  construction  of  simple  mrme 
of  arc  lamps;  construction  and  care  of  different  forms  of  batteries;  construction  of 
different  forms  of  permanent  and  electromagnets;  application  of  electric  heat  for 
soldering,  welding,  ironing,  and  cooldng;  construction  of  motors  and  d3rnamos. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  slotting  machine,  1  planing  machine,  1  Universal 
milling  machine,  8  lathes,  1  drill  press,  1  shaping  machine,  1  double  emery  wheel,  1 
grinding  machine,  1  polishing  machine,  vises,  benches,  and  full  equipment  of  small 
tools. 

Practice:  Vise  work;  machine  work  in  planing,  milling,  and  slotting;  lathe  work; 
taper  turning;  chuck  work;  drilling;  work  on  10-inch  lathe;  planer  work;  work  on 
20-inch  lathe;  milling,  slotting,  and  shaping  machine  work;  making  cubes;  making 
hexagonal  nut. 

Molding  and  Core  Making. — Equipment:  Core  bencliee,  core  boxes,  and  core 
oven,  22-inch  cupola  with  blower,  2  brass  furnaces,  2  traveling  cranes,  and  full 
equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  ornamental  and  statuary  casting;  mixing  and  casting  different 
kinds  of  metal;  dry  sand  and  loam  work;  construction  of  a  la^  flywheel;  care  and 
charging  of  the  cupola;  maldng  grate  bars,  castings  for  flasks,  bench  and  desk  less, 
blacksmiths*  forges;  complete  castings  for  a  10  by  48  inch  lathe,  a  circular  saw,  ana  a 
valve  for  a  steam  hammer. 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Gas  FrmNG. — Equipment:  10  spaces  representing  rooms 
for  practice  in  fitting  up  a  kitchen  or  a  bathroom  with  ranee,  boiler,  sink,  waahtub; 
water-closet;  bathtub;  toilet  stand;  shower  and  foot  batn;  5  steel-covered  work 
benches,  supplied  with  Bimsen  burner,  solder  pots,  and  pipe  holders. 

Practice:  Hanging  and  supporting  lead,  plam,  and  galvanized-iron  pipe  for  water, 
gas,  steam,  hot  water,  and  soil  pipe,  with  hooks,  floor  and  beam  clamps,  pipe  bankets, 
and  notching  joist  and  bracing  g[as-fixture  drops,  and  testing;  running  of  cast-iron 
pipe  for  water,  sewer,  and  antisiphon  fittii^;  rewashering  spigots  and  ball  cocks; 
the  different  kinds  of  water-closets,  tank-nushing  valves;  a£o  the  fluflhometer; 
making  refrigerator  traps;  building  of  water  filter. 
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Table  V.— «H0P  EQUIPMENT.AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— ContiBued. 
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PXHNSTLYAHIA — Continued. 

Philadelphia— OntAKD  Collbob  (Day  School)— Concluded. 

Printing. — Equipment:  1  foot  press,  type,  1  paper  cutter,  1  imposing  table,  and 
usual  printing  equipment. 
Practice:  Distributing  type,  composing,  making  up  forms,  printing. 

Philadblphla — Hbbbbw  Education  Socibtt  (Eybnino  School). 

CiQAR  Making. — Equipment:  Work  benches,  tanks  for  dipping  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 

Practice:   Not  reported. 

Dbbbsmaxino. — Equipment:  3  sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Making  tight-fitting  linioff  m>m  drafted  pattern;  plain  and  fancy  stitch- 
ing;  making  a  shirt  waist,  skirt,  and  dress. 

Garment   Cttitino. — Equipment:     Cutting   tables,    shears,   and   all   necessary 


equipment. 
Practice:  Measunng,  Jayms  < 
Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 


Practice:  Measuring,  laying  out,  marking,  cutting,  fitting. 


Practice:    Cutting  plain  and  bias  folds;    making  plain  and  French  hems;    slip 

nats  of  various  shapes;  making 
rosettes,  bows. 
_  ie  ordinary  tools  of 

the  trade. 
Practice:  Preparation  of  joints  for  wiping;  wiping  joints. 

PowBR  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  Power  sewing  machines  ami 
necessary  equipment. 
Practice:  Threading  machine,  operating  machine,  sewing  shirt  waists. 
Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  Rolling  machine,  edge  machine '^or  cylin- 
drical work,  soldering  furnace,  and  iron  drill  lathe,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  th»  4nde. 
Practice:  Laying  out  of  patterns;  cutting  out  metal  according  to  patterns;  fitting; 
grooving;  making  joints  or  elbows;  using  various  machines. 

Philadelphia — Spring  Garden  Institute. 

dat  school. 

Electrical  Workers. — ^Equipment:  1  direct-current  generator,  1  dynamo,  3 
motora,  3  transfonnen,  2  rotary  transformers,  and  several  small  motors  and  dynamos; 
1  elaborate  switching  system,  1  complete  street-car  truck  equipped  with  motora  with 
special  gearing  and  standard  air-brake  equipment;  an  electric-lighting  plant  with 
altematLn^  and  direct-current  generatora:  also  have  use  of  machine  shop  and  wood- 
work equipment  of  the  institution;  full  equipment  of  small  tools;  2  mutipolar 
dynamos,  2  multipolar  motora. 

Practice:  First  year. — Constructing  electric  bells,  buiglar  alarms,  annunciaton,  etc.; 
exercises  on  various  electrical  connections  for  bell  circuits,  electric  gaslighting,  etc.; 
construe  tins  and  assembling  parts  of  sockets,  receptacles,  switches,  and  electric  light- 
ing material;  chipping  and  filing;  laying  out  -work  from  mechanical  drawings;  turn- 
ing, drillinfi",  planing,  shaping,  and  tool  grinding.  Second  year. — ^Tests  on-  oynamos. 
motora,  arc  lamps,  metera,  transfonnen.  etc.;  advanced  woodworking  and  mechanical 
handiwork,  sucn  as  turning,  boring,  milling,  planing,  shaping,  drillinff,  screw  cutting, 
and  milling  machine  work;  construction  of  electrical  instruments  ana  machines. 

EVENING  school. 


w«^.,  ^ Q.^  ^u....^,  ^  w.<w^».w  ..^w.,  .^^  wm  .«*..  equipment  w.  »....<~.  .w^.w. 

Practice:  First  y«ar.— Chipping  and  filing;  laving  out  work  from  mechanical  draw- 
ings; fitting  one  piece  to  another  and  filing  tempiet;  fitting,  tuning,  drilling,  tapping^ 
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Tabi^  v.— shop  equipment  and  shop  PRAOTICB-Cotttintt^d. 
A.— PSOLAKTHBOnc  flOHOOU-^Continued. 


FXmSTLVAJfflA— Conthmed. 

Philadkdpblia — Sfbino  Garden  Inbtitutk — Conclttded. 

BVBNiNO  BOHOOL — ooncluded. 

planing,  shaping,  and  tool  grindins.  Second  year, — Advanced  work  in  chipping  and 
tiling;  boring,  milling,  planing,  anaping,  drilling,  scraping;  external  and  internal 
screw  cutting;  gear  cutting,  and  machine  conatruction.  Third  ytar, — ^Turning  and 
boring  to  limit  gauges;  reaming,  using  micrometer  caliper;  screw  cutting;  planer  and 
flhaper  work;  gear  cutting;  tool  making  and  inachine  conBtructlon;  cutting  spur, 
miter,  bevel,  spiral,  and  worm  gears;  general  machine  work. 

WooDWORKiNQ  (pattern  making,  carpentry,  and  cabinet  making). — Equipment: 
2  woodtomiiu;  lathes^  1  band  saw,  1  circular  saw,  1  molding  machine,  1  planiixg  ma- 
chine, and  a  niU  eqmpment  of  small  toola. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Mitering  picture  frames,  dovetailing  drawers,  elementary 
turning,  tnaVing  various  foundry  pattema  and  core  boxes  for  same,  bushings,  and  pipe 
connections.  Second  year. — Building  up  patterns  by  the  use  of  s^ments;  malring 
hollow  cylinders,  plate  wheeb,  gear  blanks,  and  cones;  making  patterns  for  pulleys, 

gear  blanks,  and  handwheels  having  four  and  six  arms;  making  patterns  for  lathe 
eads,  lathe  beds  and  other  patterns  for  similar  purposes.  Thhdyear, — ^Making  pat- 
terns for  ■hiifriiig  hansers  and  pedestals;  filing,  hand,  band,  and  circular  saws;  |>at- 
terns  for  screw  propeller  wheel  to  be  cast  in  a  core  mold;  pattern  for  steam  engine 
cylinder;  patterns  for  cast  teeth,  spur  gear,  and  pinion;  patterns  Ux  cast  teeth,  bevel 
gear,  and  pinion. 

PmLADEi^HiA — ^Tbmplb  UNIVBRBirr. 


equj 
jPi 


DAY  SCHOOL. 

DRBSBifAKiNo. — ^Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  and  usual  sewing 

[mpment. 

Practice:  Gutting  and  making  underwear,  mending,  darning,  making  buttonholes, 
hand  and  machine  sewing. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  24  hatstands  and  all  neceseary  equipment. 

Practice:  Altering  buckram  frames;  making  and  trimming  plain  covered  hats; 
making  folds,  fitted  facings^  puffed  edges,  plain  bindings;  making  wire  frames  and  lace 
hats;  making  bows  of  all  lands  and  curling  feathers. 

KVBNINO  SCHOOL. 

Drbssmakino. — Eouipment:  Bay  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  tne  day  course. 

MiLUNBRT. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  the  day  course. 

PlTTBBURO   (AlXBaBBNT)— AVBRT   COLLBOB   TRAINING    SCHOOL   (NboRO — DaT 

School). 

Drbsbmaxino. — ^Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  mirrors,  and  usual 
sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Taking  measurements,  draftii^  foundation,  skirt  drafting,  finishing  skirt 
for  trimmings  or  diapin^,  making  lined  skirt,  cutting  waists  witJh  seams  from  patterns 
drafted  by  pupils,  basting,  fitting,  planning,  trimming,  general  finish;  making  dress 
of  plain  material,  a  waist  of  striped  or  plaia  material,  and  a  garment  on  the  princess 
form;  making  dinner  dress,  evening  drees,  and  handling  velvet;  making  models  of 
inexpensive  materials  to  test  the  design;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  cnild's  dress. 

MiLUNBRT. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  fitted  hats  made,  lined,  and  trimmed;  trimming  a  hat  with  suitable 
bows;  making  a  hat  with  choice  materials;  makingstraw  and  felt  hats;  making,^  lining, 
and  trimming  bonnet  with  plain  crown  and  puffing;  making,  lining,  and  trimmiug 
toque;  making  crape  bonnet,  and  silk  bonnet  or  hat;  wire  frame  making;  laige  velvet 
hat,  evening  bonnet,  and  shirred  hat. 
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Tablb  V.-SHOP  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Contiimed. 
A^— PHILASnaumc  SOXOOU — Continued. 

PXmrSTLYAHXA— Continued. 

PirrsBUBO  (AUiSfflKENT)— Atsbt  CaLi.soB  Tbainino  School  (Nboro — Day 

ScHooi.) — Concluded . 

Tailobino. — Equipment:  Notieported. 

Practice:  Making  buttonholes  ana  running  a  machine;  making  pockets,  waistbands, 
coUar;  basting,  stitching,  and  proming;  padcmig  with  wadding;  making  different  kinds 
of  sleeves;  making  dinerent  stitches;  making  difierent  styleeof  slorfd,  capes,  etc.; 
practice  in  use  of  needle  and  thimble  in  general  hand  eewinff ;  bottonholes,  tacking; 
telling;  backstitching,  etc.^  making  pockets  and  other  parts  of  ordinarv  tKOUsers;  mak- 
ing uniform  trousers;  making  vest  pockets,  collars,  and  other  parts  of  <«dinary  vests; 
making  coat  pockets  used  in  ordinary  coatmaking;  making  common  vests:  trousers 
making  continued;  common  and  uniform  coat  making;  tionaen  drafting  ana  cutting; 
coat,  vest,  and  trousers  making  continued;  making  common  cutaway  coats,  plam 
overcoats,  and  ordinary  frock  coats;  drafting  and  cutting  different  styles  of  men  *s 
garments  in  common  use. 

PmrsBTTKa — CARNBons    Technical    Schools:   Margaret    Morrison    Carnegie 

School  »or  Women  (Evening  School). 

Millinery. — Eguipment:  Sewing  machines,  wax  forms  with  adjustable  hair,  and 
all  necessary  appliances. 

Pwictice:  Constructive  work  in  wire,  buckram,  straw,  etc. 

Dressmabino. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  and  all  necessary 
appliances. 

Practice:  Comprehensive  drill  in  fine  hand  and  machine  stitches;  cutting  and 
fitting;  embroidery;  making  unlined  cotton  house  dress;  designing,  cutting,  fitting, 
and  nnishing  all  ordinary  types  of  gowns,  etc.  ^ 

PrrrsBURG — Cabnbgib  Tbchnical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  iNDUSTRiEer." 

DAY  school. 

BRfCKLAYiKG. — Equipment:  Scaffolding,  elliptic  segment,  semicircle  and  gothic 
wood  centers,  and  a  roll  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  The  proper  handling  of  mortar;  striking  of  dinerent  kinds  of  joints;  build- 
ing straight  wain  of  different  thicknesses,  tmgieBj  piers,  arches,  fireplaces*  setting 
different  walls,  frames,  and  caps;  bmldis^  scaffoldm^^inside  ana  outside*  toe  am>h- 
cation  of  fiieproofing  upon  steel  stmcturaf  shapes;  brick  and  terra-cotta  floor  arches, 
etc.:  ornamental  cornices;  setting  centers;  fireproof  work;  fireproof  and  red  clay 
brick. 

Electrical  Wirino. — ^Eqinpment:  Standard  testing  instruments,  portable  volt- 
meteiB,  ammeters,  galvanometers,  etc.,  and  the  usual  laooratory  apparatus  for  experi- 
ment in  elementary  electricitv  and  magnetism;  full  equipment  oi  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  joints  ana  splices:  running  wires  on  insulators,  in  molding,  etc.* 
laying  out  systems  of  distributicm;  calculating  sizes  of  conductors,  and  instalhne  ana 
connecting  motors,  etc.;  electric  light  and  power  wiring;  exposed  porcelain  knob 
worJF.  cleat  work,  concealed  knob  and  tube  work;  iron  conouits;  fixture  wiring; 
panels  and  switchboards;  electric-bell  and  annunciator  wiring;  bells  in  multiple 
and  in  series;  return  calls*  house  and  hotel  annunciators;  bmglar  alarms;  watch- 
men's clock  systems;  telephone  wiring;  interior  telephones,  switchboard,  and  inter- 
communicating systems. 

Forging. — Ec^uipment:  10  down-draft  fofges  connected  with  blower  and  centrifugal 
&n,  4  tool-dressing  cone  stands,  4  form  plates,  cone  mandrels,  bins  for  annealing,  case- 
hardening,  and  tempering  in  oil,  brine,  and  cyanide  of  potassium.  Top  and  bottom 
swages,  top  and  bottom  rulIerB;  flat  and  set  munmers,  hot  and  cold  cutters,  leveling 
plates,  ana  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Square,  round,  hexagonal,  octagonal,  and  round  steel  pointing:  eye 
bending;  forging  staples,  gate  hooks,  crane  hooks,  S  hooks,  square,  octagonal,  and 

^  Formerly  Sebool  for  Apprentices  and  Joaraeymak 
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Tabib  v.— shop  equipment  and  shop  PRACTICE-Oontiniwd. 
A. — FH  i  liA  NTILBOPIC  SCHOOLS — GontiBued. 

FBNNSTLVAHIA— Continued. 

PnTSBUBO— Carnbgib  Tbchnioal  Schools:  Soriooii  or  Afplibd  Inbubtribs — 

Continued. 

DAT  SCHOOL — coucluded. 

hexaeonal  Bhapes;  angle  bending;  foiging  shaft  kevs*  wrenches  of  different  shapes 
and  devices,  orackets;  bendinf  rings  on  edge  ana  flat;  pointing  iron,  upsetting; 
scarf f  butt,  Y^  and  lock  V  methods  of  welding  iron  and  steel;  bolt  heading*  chain 
making  and  light  ornamental  work;  also  tools  of  high  carbon  and  high  speed  steel, 
such  as  chipping  chisels,  lathe,  milling,  shaper,  planer,  and  boring  mill  tools;  repairing 
shop  tools  generally. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  3  cupolas,  1  meltin(<  furnace  for  copper,  brass,  and 
other  alloys,  1  crucible  furnace  for  melting  steel,  titanium,  vanadium,  and  other 
exoerimental  alloys.  The  furnaces  are  equipped  for  gas  and  oil  and  the  blast  is  fur- 
nished by  a  direct-connected  positive  blower;  1  tumbling  bttrrel,  4  shank  ladles,  and 

1  800-pound  crane  ladle,  also  2  pattern  racks,  2  molding  machines.  34  flasks  for  floor 
moldiiu^,  iron  flasks  for  dry-sand  molding,  sweeps  and  sweep  stands  tor  sweep  molding, 
bench  for  core  making,  core  boxes,  rods,  clamps,  core  plates,  etc.  Twenty-five  benches 
for  bench  molding  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

.  Practice :  Tempering  sand,  molding  with  dry  loam  and  men  sand ;  making  sheaves, 
rollers,  brackets,  test  bars,  pulleys,  face  plates,  etc. ;  molding  sprocket  wheeu  in  green 
and  in  dry  sand ;  molding  cylinders,  sweeps,  and  templates,  cylinder  heads,  pistons, 
drums,  tees,  ells,  etc.;  core  making — makme,  dr)ring,  venting,  handling,  and  setting 
cores;  preparation  and  management  of  cupola  lining;  drying  and  care  of  ladles. 

-Machinists. — Eouipment:  24  benches  for  wire  work,  1  gas  furnace  for  tempering 
and  hardening.  2  salt  baths,  1  babbitt  furnace,  16  lathes,  1  radial  drill,  2  upright  drills, 

2  sensitive  drills,  2  boring  mills,  1  universal  milling  machine,  1  universal  cutter  and 
tool  gjrinder,  2  grinding  machines,  1  wet  grinder,  1  grinding,  polishing,  and  bafling 
macfine,  2  drill  grinders,  1  planer,  2  shapers,  1  key-seating  machine,  1  cold  saw,  1 
hack  saw,  1  arbor  press,  1  portable  crane.  Electric  motors  furnish  direct  power 
to  most  of  the  machine  tools.    Full  equipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  (dipping  and  filing;  chipping  chamfers,  flat,  concave,  and  convex  sur- 
lacesy  key  ways,  ana  chipping  to  shoulder;  cross  filing,  draw  fiUng^  freehand  .filing 
etc.;  centering;  squaring;  straight  and  taper 
screw  cutting;    chucking;    reaming;    finishi 


mandrel  making;  grindmg;  lapping;  boring;  brass  turning  and  finishing;  using 
milling  machine;  gear  cutting;  tool  making,  such  as  the  making  of  tape,  drills,  ream- 
ers, milling  cutters,  and  cylindrical  gauges;  designing  and  making  jigs. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  36  work  benches  fitted  with  tools  and  rapid- 
acting  vises,  1  universal  saw  bench,  1  band  saw,  1  hand  jointer,  1  surfacer,  1  auto- 
matic knife  grinder,  1  automatic  band-saw  filer,  1  mechanical  woodworker,  8  wood- 
turning  lathes,  3  wood  trimmers,  circular  and  band-saw  filing  vises.  1  gluepot  heater, 
1  steellumber  rack.  1  steel  pattern  rack,  wood  hand  screws,  malleable  clamps,  eccen- 
tric clamps,  and  all  necessary  complementary  equipment. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  wood  turning;  making  a  number  of  patterns, 
core  prints,  core  boxes,  etc. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  12  workbenches,  48  gas-heated  soldering  pots,  4  vise 
benches  eouipped  with  vises  and  necessary  clamps  for  holding  pipe  in  place  for  pipe 
fitting,  ana  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Lead  and  solder  working;  calking  and  installing  cast-iron  pipe;  installing 
and  bending  brass  pipe;  installing  system  of  drainage;  making  traps  and  miscellaneous 
work;  setting  up  sinks,  water-closets,  and  other  fixtures;  fitting  up  bathrooms,  etc. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Motive  power  and  equipment  of  machine 
shop. 

Practice:  Actual  operation  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants  and  electrical  machinery. 
The  discovery  and  correction  of  engine  troubles,  emergency  repairs,  etc. 


evening  school. 


Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 
A.--PHIi;iAllTHBOPIC  SOHOOLS-Oontmued. 


PSNEF8TLVAHXA— Continued. 

P1TT8DVR0 — Camneqib  Tbchnical  Schools  :  School  of  Afplibd  iNDUWRiBs-t- 

Concluded. 

EvsNiNO  BCHooL — coucluded. 

£l£Gtbical  Wibino. — Equipment:  Dav  achool  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  Bcnool. 

FoBCUHa.^-Equipment:  Day  school  eouipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

FouND&T  Wo&K. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Hbatino  and  Vsntilatino. — Equioment:  Heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the 
schools  and  those  of  neighboring  builaings. 

Practice:  Not  reported  in  liul.  Complete  systems  of  heating  and  ventilating  are 
installed. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Painitno  and  Graining,  House. — ^Equipment:  Ladders,  brushes,  and  the  ordinary 
tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  and  applying  paint,  puttying,  sandpapering,  hardwood  finishing, 
staining,  filling,  shellacking,  varnishing,  rubbing,  polishing,  refinishing,  graining,  etc. 

Painting,  Sign. — Equipment:  24  hinged  easels,  24  drawing  boards,  and  the  orainary 
small  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  and  blending  colors;  preparation  of  various  sur&hoesior  sijg^n  pur^ 
poses;  coating  wowit  metal,  brick,  etc.;  gikung  on  plass  and  on  wood;  spacing  and 
forming  letters;  drawing  stiaight  and  curved  lines  with  chalk,  etc. 

Pattern  Making. — Eauipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  m  day  school. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Dav  school  equipment  is  used. 

Pnctice:  Same  as  taught  in  day  school. 

Shbbt-Mbtal  and  (x>rnicb  Workbbs.— E(|uipment:  Cornice  brakes;*  roll  and 
folder  rolling  machines;  turning,  wiring,  swedgine,  burring,  and  grooving  machines; 
scroll  cutter;  punching  and  bending  macnine;  4  soiderine  benches;  2  cutting  benches; 
16  drawing  taoles,  and  a  full  equipment  of  the  tools  of  tne  trade. 

Practice:  Cutting  along  straight  lines  and  curved  lines;  preparing  the  sdlderine 
tools*  forming  and  assembling  work;  the  wiring  and  seammp  of  different  shaped 
articles;  cuttins  miteni  of  different  kinds  and  at  dmerent  angles  in  either  plan  or  eleva- 
tion; round  and  square  elbows*  intersectionB  of  round  pipes  under  various  conditions; 
Suare  duct  work;  cornice  work,  such  as  finials,  pediments,  balustrades,  etc.;  making 
king  miters;  moldings  calling  for  change  of  profile;  transition  pieces;  skylights;  and 
hammered  work. 

Stationary  Enoinbbrs. — Equipment:  Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  taught  in  the  day  school. 

Williamson  School — Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades  (Dat 

School). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Fir9t  year— Spreading  mortar;  building  walls  of  various  thicknesses,  with 
return  and  intersections  and  wiUi  common,  American,  English,  and  Flemish  Dond; 
building  shafts,  chimnev  tops  of  various  designs,  and  exercise  on  comers,  angles,  Greek 
cross,  and  pilasters;  building  octagonal  bay  window;  building  in  frames,  corbeling  out 
panel  with  dentil  work;  building  octagonal  shaft.  Second  year. — Building  bonded, 
rowlock,  and  gauged  segmental,  circular^  semicircular,  gothic,  elliptical,  inverted,  and 
flat  arches,  pilasters  and  corbeling;  building  brick  cornice  with  interlacing  arches; 
quoined  or  fantall  arch  with  quoins  intersectmg;  geometrical  designs  in  cornice  work, 
speed  and  quality  exercise*  building  in  or  casmg  hot-air  heaters;  boiler  setting; 
formation  of  flues  by  corbeling;  oblique  herringbone  pavement  and  formation  in 
which  bricks  are  laid  parallel  and  at  right  angles;  speed  and  quality  exercise  with 
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Table  V.--SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PBACTICB--Continaed. 


PSmSTLTARIAr-Coiitinuad. 

WlLUAMBON  SCBOOL-— WTTJ.I4MHOK    FbxB    SoHOOL    OW    MECHANICAL  TRADES  (DaT 

School) — Oontinued. 

1,000  bricks.  Third  year.— Building  bam,  shop,  End  gambrel-roof  gables,  with  trl* 
angles  along  the  line  of  rafters  and  with  corbeling  intersectine  in  angle  at  top,  with 
horizontal  courses  below,  tenucixcular  arches  crowned  with  dentil  cornice,  quoined 
arches,  octagonal  pilasters  forming  bay  windows,  quoins,  panels,  and  corbeling: 
formation  of  fire  or  battlement  walls,  crown  of  chap^  gable,  upper  story  and  crown  of 
facade:  geometric  design  in  panel;  gable  design;  onuunentu  fireplaces;  Fompeian 
brick  fireplace;  speed  and  quality  exercise  with  window  frame  "built  in"  with  1,000 
bricks;  press  fronts;  exterior  bnck  widls,  inclosing  ste^  skeleton  stmctures;  fire- 
proof arches  with  common  bricks  and  hollow  tiles;  mixing  and  >i^«^iii*g  concrete  and 
placing  and  finishing  same^  htyins  cement  walks;  repairing  furnaces  under  boilere; 
fatying  out  lines  for  foundations  ana  getting  levek  for  same;  plastering. 

Carpentry. — Ecjuipment:  1  surface  pltmer,  1  circular  ripsaw  bench,  1  universal 
woodworking  machine,  1  grindstone,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  1  trimmer,  31  work  bendies, 
vises,  and  a  lull  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Fint  fear. — Rip  and  crosscut  sawing;  planing;  ganging;  sdibinj^  to  square 
line;  sawing  to  line;  planing  and  mining;  gnnoing  and  setting  plane  bits;  layiitt 
out;  chiseling;  grinding  chisels  and  sharpening  bit;  making  halved  joint,  post  with 
rail  let  in,  rebate  comer,  butt  and  miter  joint,  mortise  and  tenon,  tongue  ana  grooved 
work,  dovetailing,  doweling,  washboard  comers  with  sub.  and  moldii^,  door  sections, 
double  mortises,  panel  raising,  window  frame  comers,  door  frames,  jambs  and  trim, 
transoms,  sliding  doors  with  chafing  strips.  Second  year. — ^Using  band,  circular,  rip, 
and  cutoff  saw,  planer,  jointer,  lathe,  boring  machine;  filing  and  setting  circular  saw; 
making  and  setting  molding  cutters;  grinding  and  setting  imnter  and  planer  koives; 
alterations  and  repair  work;  sash  weighting,  fitting,  and  hanging;  joist  setting  and 
framing;  brid^ng  and  floor  laying;  plain  stair  work;  latNacework;  porch  bulling; 
plain  roof  cutting;  sheathing  and  niingjxng;  weather  boarding:  placing  of  hardware: 
making  arches,  centers,  forms  and  ribs^  forms  for  concrete  work,  beehive  ardiea  and 
arches  for  curved  walls;  kerfing.  Tktrd  fear, — Stakin|;  out  bmldings;  making  and 
setting  door  and  window  frames;  setting  plates  on  bnck  walls;  framing  joists  and 
studding  for  frame  buildings;  sheathing  and  weather  boarding;  derrick  rigging  and 
hoisting;  roof  framing;  hip  and  vallev  nble  ends,  dormers,  intersecting  at  different 
pitches,  truss  roof,  mansard  and  flat  decks,  gambrel  or  broken  back;  sheathing,  lath- 
ing, and  riiingling;  flushing  around  chimneys,  etc.;  half  timber  framing;  studdinff 
ana  ceiling  ioists,  grounds,  guides,  and  comer  beads;  interior  finishing,  plain  door  and 
window  moldings:  paneling  door  and  window  jambs,  washboarding,  and  wainscoting; 
beam  and  paneled  ceiling-  winding  stairs;  lairing  out  horses  and  setting  up  platforms, 
landings,  stairways,  newel  posts,  and  handrail  with  ramp,  ease,  and  turnout;  hinging 
and  hanging  doors,  window  seats,  and  mantel  setting;  Duilding  pordi  with  balcony 
and  railing;  finishing  interior  ol  closets  and  kitchen  cupboards. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  grindstone,  2  tool  grinders,  2  planers,  1  universal 
ninding  machine.  1  horizontal  boring  machine,  1  vertical  boring  machine,  1  upright 
drill  press,  1  raaial  drill.  1  tun^et  lathe,  9  engine  lathes,  1  8]^ed  lathe,  1  milling 
machme,  2  universal  milling  machines,  1  upright  sensitive  drill  press,  1  slotter,  1 
shaper,  2  forges  with  power  pressure  blowers,  anvils,  SO  machinist  vises,  2  hack  saws, 
3  sets  of  mandrels,  16  Englisn  and  12  metric  scales,  3  sets  of  does,  6  sets  of  C  clamps, 
1  set  of  rose  reamers,  tap  and  die  set  for  machine  screws,  300  lathe,  planer,  diaper, 
and  borins  machine  toola,  8  sets  of  drills,  250  milling  cutters,  100  fine  tools,  comprising 
inside  and  outside  calipers,  surface  gauges,  scribes,  box  squares,  bevel  protractors, 
micrometers,  English,  vernier,  and  metric  height  gauge,  vernier  calipers,  stamp  and 
figures,  thread  micrometers,  knurling  tools,  pipe  taps  and  reamers;  110  arbora  and 
collets;  button  and  center  indicators;  emerv  wheel  dressers;  st^naight  and  bevel  puul- 
lels;  hand  chucks;  and  a  full  eauipment  of  small  tools  and  appliances. 
^  Practice:  First  year. — Plain  cnipping,  lettering  (on  steel  and  iron);' flat  filing,  out- 
side and  inside  calipering,  belt  lacing,  forge  work,  practice  with  micrometer,  crosscut 
filing  and  fitting,  practice  with  vernier  caliper,  laying  out,  tapping;  foip;ing  chisels, 
broaches,  screwdnvers,  and  similar  tools;  scndering  and  sweating;  practice  with  the 
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imtcliet^  dtifiping  and  fiiing  k«ywBy8,  knotiy  hitches,  »nd  sin^^le  rigging;  threading 
diee^  haidenii^  chisds  and  acnpetB,  scraping  (spot  ajul  bcarinff)|  brooGhing  or  drift- 
ing: fom  work:  rootling  took,  straight  cni^a  tools,  braes  and  side  tools;  grinding 
and  work  at  drill  press;  grinding  twist  drills,  reamer  drilling  to  layout,  tap  drilling  to 
layont  pipe,  tap  ariUh^  to  layout,  ooimtetBinkiny  and  coimterbocring,  speed  wwk  on 
"nm-oi-shop,"  jobs  at  orill  prera;  odculating  cutting  speed,  testinB  dnll  press,  drilling 
cylindrical  work  perpendicular  and  at  other  anjgles  with  center  fine;  spotting;  forge 
work;  work  at  the  lathe;  centering,  partljsg,  facing^  straifijit  turning,  shouldenn^  and 
chamfering,  truing  htthe  centeis,  necking,  filleting,  fiun^  chucking,  and  simple 
thread  cutting:  forging;  ofibet  side  tools,  ommond  points,  onset  parting  tools,  planer 
surfacing  and  down  cutting  tools;  leveling  and  aligning  Bhoft,  babbittinff  and  scraping 
boxes,  fitting  ol  gear  teetn  in  broken  gears  (]»n  and  dovetail  method)^  forge  work, 
planer  or  tbiptK  worit;  parting,  use  of  shoe  or  vise,  down  cutting,  cuttuig  kievways, 
planing  hexagonal  or  octagonal  work.  fo^^:ing,  centering,  bt^ing,  slotter,  and  l^pi- 
speed  tools.  Second  ysor. — ^Lathe  work;  ng^t  and  left  hiuid  thread  cutting;  making 
of  running,  drive,  and  shrink  fit,  lathe  scraping,  taper  turning  and  fitting,  inside 
threading;  knurling,  crowning,  aasular  turning,  tnnung  brssB,  spring  windti^,  mu^ 
tiple  thread  cutting,  centering  the  lathe,  form  turning,  cutting  threaoB  on  taper  work, 
nceplate  woric,  eccentric  turning,  taper  boring,  cutting  threads  in  metric  system; 
foige  work;  speed  work  on  '*run-ol-flhop"  jobs  and  stock  tools;  work  on  vertical  boring 
mill;  chuck  work,  drilling,  facing,  boring,  turning,  eccentric  turning,  and  boring, 
taper  boring  and  angular  work,  speed  work  on  ''run-of^ehop''  jobs  on  vertical  mifl; 
forge  work;  work  on  horiaontal  Doring  mill;  straight  bormg;  turning  and  hcmgy 
speed  work  on  ''run-of-shop"  jobs;  work  on  stottur;  surface  work;  keyway  cutting, 
radial  work,  cornering;  speed  work  on  ''run-of-shop"  jobs;  work  on  planer;  double 
angle  work,  undercutting,  form  planing,  stringing,  dovetail  work,  speed  work  on  **run- 
of-ehop"  jobs;  work  on  milling  machine;  slabbing,  end  mill  wnk,  viie  or  shoe  work, 
riser  blocV  work,  gang  miUing;  straple  indexing.  ThM  year. — Speed  work  on  the 
engine  lathe  on  ^'run-of-riiop''^  woric;  work  on  milling  machine;  metric  work,  spur 
bevel,  worm,  spiral  ^ear  and  rack  cutting,  csm  milling,  speed  work  on  ^*nm-of-ehop" 
jobs  on  miUing  machine;  hardening,  water,  ash.  and  pack  anneal,  open-fire  haEdenmg 
and  tempering;  muffle  work,  lead  bath,  pack  heating  in  hardening,  casehardening, 
open  ano  pack  woric;  the  pyrometer,  tempering  bv  use  of  heated  i^pds.  treatment  of 
hi^-q;>eea  steel;  grinding,  plain  cylindncal  won,  taper  work,  snimce  grinding, 
iatemal  grinding,  lapping — ^mtemal  and  external,  angular  work,  general  cutter  ana 
reamer  gnndinff--grinding  fonned  cuttera,  grinding  taps;  fiat  turret  lathe  work,  part- 
ing, simple  and  multiple  stop,  turning,  shouldering,  and  chamfering,  thread  cutting, 
drilling,  form  tumiiw,  turning  with  4-inch  heavy  bar,  tappiiu,  miming  square  or 
hexagoiuil  stock,  back  or  reverse  stop  work,  boring,  &cing,  and  turning,  sp€«d  work 
on  "run-of-flhop^'  jobs;  calculating,  oesigning,  laying  out  uid  making;  taps,  reamers, 
formed  cutters,  Migular  cutters,  spiral  mills,  end  mills,  side  milliiig  cutters,  form 
took,  drill  pren  and  miller  colketB,  threading  dice,  twist  drills,  worm  hob,  limping, 
cut  end  mill  with  center  cut. 

Nation ABT  Enoikbbbb  (Ofbbatikg). — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Fv$t  year, — ^Pkun  chiq)ptng;  lettcoing  and  filii]^;  b«lt  lacing;  forge  work, 
using  the  nucrometer  and  calipers;  crosscut  filing  and  fittmg,  using  speed  indicator, 
ratchet,  and  thread^cttttinff  dies;  lading  ont;  tapping,  soldering,  and  sweating; 
operating  drill  press  and  la  we,  centermg,  parting,  facing*  straight  tumins,  shoulder- 
ing and  chamfering,  truing  lathe  centers,  neck-work  nlleting,  filing,  cnuck  work, 
right  and  left  hand  thread  cuttii^,  taper  turning  and  fittna^^  operating  sfaaper;  part- 
ing, use  of  shoe  or  vise,  down  cutting,  cutting  keyways,  planing  hexagonal  or  octagonal 
work.  Second  yMr.— -Cutting  pipe  to  leii^h  and  threadinj^  with  dies^  making  up 
steam  and  water  tight  joints;  scHdering;  preparing  wire  for  splicing;  tapping  electricsu 
joints;  repairing  lamp  sockets  and  button  switches;  making  up  dnp  connections; 
setting  elbows;  tees,  valves,  cocks,  and  unions  into  a  pipe  line;  ntting  lights  to  sock- 
els,  use  of  adapters;  fitting  etectrotiera  and  ceiling  fixtures,  brackets  and  wall  fixtures, 
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setting  wall  switches  and  fuse  boxes;  connectiiig  to  sockets  through  hoUow  fixtures; 
connecting  up  bell  circuits;  exercise  in  the  constructive  features  of  return  tubular 
boiler;  practice  with  attached  boiler  auxiliaries;  feed  valves,  gauges,  surface  blow. 


injectora,  bottom  blow,  gauge  cocks,  water  glass,  safety  valves,  fusible  plugs,  draft 

dng  Doil 
for  inspection;  construction  of  heavy  steam  lines,  nttii^  flanges,  making  gasket 


rpgulatois;  maintaining  steam;  cleaning  fires;  cleaning  ooiler;  preparation  of  boiler 


joints;  fitting  up  expansion  bends  and  joints;  applying  heat  insulating  materials. 
Third  year. — Repairing  and  maintaining  water  service  lines;  inspection  for  leaks; 
opening  of  line;  making  screwed,  leaded,  and  cement  joints;  care  and  operation  ci 
steam  pumps;  starting,  shutting  down,  packing  steam  and  water  ends^  repairing  or 
replacing  water  and  steam  end  parts;  setting  steam  valves,  handling  dnps  and  lubii- 
cators;  keeping  pump  log,  taking  reservoir  readings;  care  and  operation  of  belt  and 
motor  driven  pumps;  starting,  shutting  down,  fitting  belt  ana  necessary  whifHwg 
apparatus,  adjustment  of  shaft  and  crank  pin  bearings,  packing  plungers,  and  fitting 
wat^  valves;  motor  operation,  including  nandling  of  rheostats  in  starting,  stopping, 
and  care  of  commutator  and  bearmgs;  care  and  operation  of  gasoline  engine,  starting 
and  stopping,  care  of  oiling  devices,  circulation  oi  water,  carburetor  and  sparking 
apparatus;  maintenance  of  battery  equipment,  connecting  in  series  and  in  parallel, 
running  circuits  from  batteries,  testing  batteries  and  circuits;  maintenance  of  auto- 
matic beU  signal  system;  duty  as  engineer  in  engine  room  of  steam-driven  plant, 
operation  of  turbo  unit,  starting,  handling  of  drips,  adjustment  of  automatic  lubricating 
system,  genemtor  brushes,  cutting  unit  in  on  board,  regulation  of  volta^  by  fieda 
resistance,  reading  voltmeters,  ammeters,  and  wattmeters,  handling  switches  and 
circuit  breakera,  caro  of  machine  while  on  watch,  cutting  unit  out  on  board  ai|d 
shutting  ddwn;  operating  compound  reciprocating  units,  ^* warming  up,"  handling 
drips  and  automatic  lubricating  system,  care  of  machine  while  on  watch;  operation  <n 
compression  refrigerating  plant,  starting,  care  of  machine  during  run  in  maintenance 
of  proper  pressures  on  compression  and  suction  ends;  testing  the  plant  by  use  of  air 
pressure,  charging  plant,  pumping  out  connections,  running  condenser  and  brine 
pump^  mixing  brine  and  chaiging  brine  tanks;  upkeep  of  units  and  apparatus  of 
engine  room,  truing  commutators,  filling  and  setting  brushes,  cuttinj^  but  damaged 
armature  coils,  removal  of  armatures  from  machines  and  making  repairs;  adjustment 
of  brasses,  grinding  and  scraping  valves,  adjusting  regulators,  eccentric  straps,  ciank 
and  crosshead  pin  connections,  removal  and  replacing  piston  rings,  cutting  gaskets, 
packing  piston  and  valve  stuffing  boxes;  testing  steam  boilers,  examination  of  boiler, 
taking  various  dimensions,  area  of  heating  sumces,  recording  general  condition  of 
boiler;  arrangement  of  scales,  tanks,  thermometers,  pyrometers,  and  draft  gauges; 
bringing  furmu^e,  steam  pressure,  and  water  level  to  proper  condition  for  starting  test, 
keeping  uniform  conditions  during  test,  weighing  ash,  writing  the  log.  sampling 
steam  and  coal,  analysis  of  flue  gas,  smoke  observation,  closing  of  test,  making  calcu- 
lations necessary  for  determining  results;  indicating  and  testing  steam  engine  under 
running  conditions,  attachment  of  indicator  rigging,  taking  and  interpretation  of 
cards,  adjustment  of  valves  to  get  desired  steam  distriDution,  calculation  of  indicated 
horsepower,  use  of  planimeter;  care  of  phone  batteries,  upkeep  of  aerial,  underground, 
and  conduit  cable  circuits,  connecting  cable  strands  in  proper  circuits,  adjustment  of 
apparatus;  the  making,  assembling,  and  adjustment  of  mechanical  parts;  making 
electrical  connections,  placing  apparatus,  and  the  operation  of  intermittent  combi- 
nation electric  signs. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  2  electrically  driven  wood  lathes,  6  belt-driven 
lathes,  1  band  saw.  1  jointer,  I  combination  saw,  2  trimmers,  I  shaper,  26  workbenches, 
26  pattern  makers^  benches,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Exercise  in  sawing,  crosscut  and  ripping,  planing,  working 
to  scribe  and  gauge  line  with  saw  and  chisel;  exercises  in  joinery,  nalved  comers,  rau 
and  post,  halved  across  centers,  rail  and  post  rail  let  into  post,  single  and  double 
rebated  comer,  shelf  and  jamb,  shelf  and  jamb  tongued  and  grooved  together,  butted 
comer,  miter  comer,  slip  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  comer  tongues  together,  mortise 
and  tenon,  hanched  comer,  post  and  rail,  rail  dovetailed  to  post,  common  dovetail. 
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sink  comer  dovetail,  blind  dovetail;  wood  turning,  turning  witli  roughing  gouge, 
straight  round  with  skew  chisel,  straight  round  enas  reduced,  skew  chisel,  taperea 
round  and  ends  reduced,  skew  chisel;  pattem-making  exercises,  making  blocks  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  bearings  of  elementary  class,  patterns  for  journal  brasses, 
elliptical  arms  of  various  sizes.  Second  year. — Making  hand-rail  T  joint,  cross  joints 
60^  and  90^  joint;  making  pipe  fittings,  one-eighth  oend,  elbow,  elbow  with  bell 
ends,  45^  connection  with  bell  ends  face-plate  work,  blank  plate  gears,  trap  for  pipe 
fittii:^,  cant  or  s^mental  work,  handwheels,  piston  rings,  bliuik  wheels,  armed 
wheels,  belt  pulleys,  cone  pulleys,  complicated  pipe  fittings,  bearings,  shaft-aligning 
problems,  sheave  wheels,  cnain  wheels,  plate  work,  patterns  requiring  irregular  part- 
ings, patterns  with  loose  bosses  and  flanges,  speed  work  on  lathe  and  bench  lobs, 
globe  valves,  throttle  valves,  three-way  cocks,  stave  work,  boxing-up  work,  tnree- 
part  flask  work,  columns  and  ornamental  work,  locomotive  cvlinders,  vertical  and 
horizontal  engine  cylinders,  Corliss  cylinders,  sweep  or  loam  work,  boxes  for  segmental 
cores  of  wheels,  skeleton  frame  patterns  and  boxes,  carded  work,  molding-machine 
patterns,  cast  jgean,  gear  and  pinion,  bevel  gears,  miter  gears,  worm  gears,  segment 
gears  for  molding  machine,  master  patterns. 

BHODS  ISLANB. 

Providence — Rhode  Island  School  op  Design. 

Jewelrt  Making  and  Silvbrshithing. — Equipment:  1  electric  motor,  1  speed 
lathe,  2  polishing  lathes,  I  emery  grinder  and  grinding  stone,  1  upright  drill, 
2  small  furnaces,  rdls  of  various  sizes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  necessary  benches, 
vises,  and  sAiall  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists  and  Pattern  Making. — ^Equipment:  2  electric  motors,  8  lathes,  1 
planer^  1  shaper,  2  milling  machines,  1  cutter  grinder,  2  builders'  iron  tool  grinders, 
1  upright  drill  and  1  small  drill,  1  hacksaw,  I  band  saw,  1  circular  wood  saw,  I 
wood  plailer,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  benches,  vises,  and  all  necessary  tools  and  appli>- 
ances  for  machinists  and  pattern  making. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Providence — Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro — Evening  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  7  sewing  machines,  dress  forms,  cutting  and  sewing 
tables,  and  the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Gutting  from  pattern;  basting  and  various  kinds  of  stitches;  making 
shirt-waist  sleeve;  making  and  fittmg  two  shirt  waists;  making  shirt-waist  suit. 

PRINTINO. — Equipment:  1  foot  press,  type,  and  the  ordinary  tools  and  appliances 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Learning  the  case,  distributing  type;  making  up  forms,  placing  forms  on 
press;  presswork. 

SOUTH  CABOUNA. 

Denmark — Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro — Day  School). 

BiiACKSMrrHiNo .^Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Foiging,  drawing  out,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting,  punching,  cutting 
off,  squaring  up,  scarfing,  welding,  casehardening,  tempering,  annealing,  heading 
and  threading. bolts,  making  and  tapping  nuts,  riveting  and  hack  sawing,  tire  setting- 
forging  staples,  gate  hooks,  rasps,  hammers,  eyebolts,  collars,  chains,  punches,  wheel 
tires;  general  carriage  and  wagon  work;  horseshoeing;  stripping  and  preparing  foot, 
nailing  shoes  in  place;  making  shoes  to  overcome  difficulties  with  the  feet»  shoeing 
to  overcome  difficulties  in  the  gait. 
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SOUTH  GABOiaiA--CaBtiinMd. 
Dbnm AHK— VooRHKBB  Ikdustbxal  School  (Nkoro— Day  School) — Cottduded. 

Brickultino  and  Flasterino. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Laying  out  buildings,  putting  down  foundations,  slaking  and  mixing 
lime,  cement,  mortar,  etc. 

Garpentbt. — Equipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sharpening  and  setting  tools;  working  out  pieces  of  timber 
to  different  gauges  and  lengths;  straightening,  squaring,  bevelinj^,  halving  pieces 
together;  making  different  an^es  for  framing.  Second  year. — Framing,  straimtening, 
eauaringy  and  plumbing;  bracing,  tiein^,  and  bridging;  sizing  studs,  joists,  mrmation 
01  cornices;  setting  window  frames;  shingling  ana  flooring,  rafter  cutting,  weather- 
boaj^in^,  and  boxing;  stair  building,  cutting  rises  and  treads;  furniture  making; 
setting  aoora  and  window  frames,  hanging  doors,  putting  on  hard  wood. 

MiLLiXERT. — Equipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Plain  Donnets  covered,  trimmed,  and  lined;  crape  bonnet,  silk  hat,  oc 
bonnet  making;  tocjue  and  turban  making;  drawing  trimmed  nats  and  bonnets;  prac- 
tice in  use  of  combmations  of  color. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Pipe  bending,  cutting  threads,  and  tapping  mains.  Second 
year. — Installing  orass  ana  nickel-plated  fixtures,  patent  couplings,  and  unions; 
soldering,  laying  terra-cotta  pipes,  soil  pipes,  and  fittings. 

Printing. — Equipment:  3  platen  presses,  complete  outfit  of  tjrpe  and  furniture. 
Practice:  First  year. — Picking  pi,  feeding  press,  pasting  and  folding  sheets,  running 
stitches,  etc.  Second  year, — Overlay  cutting  and  making  ready;  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  stock;  locking  forms^  learning  cases,  distributing  dead  matter, 
arranginj^  on  galley,  straightaway  composition.  Third  year, — ^Work  at  the  case, 
composition,  and  imposition  of  book  forms. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Ail  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  First  year. — Taking  measures;  cutting  and  making  white  and  neglige 
shirts,  skirts,  and  shirt  waists  to  measure;  cutting  and  making  and  trimming  ladies' 
underwear.  Second  year. — ^Drafting,  cutting,  and  fitting  plain  skirts  and  basques, 
md  finishing  same.  Third  year. — Drafting  sleeves,  collan,  and  accessories  to  waists 
and  skirts  from  measurement;  advanced  work  in  making  complete  dresses  to  measure- 
ment; cutting,  fitting,  and  pressing  garments;  boning  and  padding  waists;  drafting 
g:\rmcnt8  of  all  kinds. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  Lathes  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Lathe  work. 

Mayesville — Maybsville    Industrial  and   Educational  iNSTrruTE  (Negro — 

Day  School). 

Blacksmithing,  Whbblwriohtino,  and  HoRABSHOEiNa. — Equipment:  Forges, 
drill  press,  punch  tire  bender  and  shrinker,  anvil,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  tnule. 

Practice:  First  year, — Arranging  'fires  for  different  kinds  of  work;  heating  iron 
and  steel ;  use  of  screw  plate,  sledgje,  and*anvil  tools.  Second  year. — Use  of  anvu  tools 
with  helper;  dressing  and  tempering  anvil  tools,  drills,  chisels,  and  punches;  repair 
work;  working  steel;  fitting  iron  to  wood;  welding  tires;  dishing  wheels;  setting  tiros 
and  axles.  Third  year. — Making  anvil  tools  and  wrenches;  work  on  wagons  and 
buggies;  working  steel,  preparing  welding  and  tempering  solutions;  welding  axles; 
making  tools  for  various  traaes;  designing  andirons,  nre  sets,  ornamental  work;  horse- 
shoeing; ,wheelwrighting  and  painting  wa^ns.  Fourth  year. — ^Making  difi&cult 
foigings;  making  shoes  for  special  cases;  soldenng,  brazing,  casehardening,  annealing, 
testing  steel  and  iron,  and  casting. 

Bricklaying,  Stone  Masonry,  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary 
tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Learning  the  proper  use  and  care  of  tools.  'Second  year. — 
Laying  the  foundation  of  a  building j  scaffolding;  lathing  and  plastering j  finishing  in 
plaster;  building  flues,  piers,  and  chimneys  with  one  fireplace;  striking  joints;  build- 
ing brick  wall  with  plumb  and  line.     Third  year. — Building  chimneys  wi^  two  or 
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more  fireplaces;  setting  gratesy  building  walk  with  plumb  and  line,  with  return 
comas;  turning  arches,  s^gmentid  arches;  setting  doors,  window  sills,  and  frames: 
cornice  work.  Fourth  year. — Bricklaying  of  different  kinds;  chimney  building  ana 
furnace  work;  comer  work;  columns  and  archways;  plastering,  preparing  mortar, 
lathing;  putting  brown  coat  on  lath,  stone,  or  brick,  and  finiriimg  same  for  paint  or 
fresco,  putty  finish,  white  coat. 

Cabpxntiit. — ^Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Actual  bench  work,  the  simile  use  of  the  rough  and  smooth  plane 
and  tiie  saw,  the  constant  use  of  tools. 

Dbessmakino  and  Sewing. — E<{uinment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Formation  of  various  stitcnes,  buttonhole  making;  French  felling,  sewing 
on  lace,  making  plackets,  wide  and  nanow  hems;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  under- 
garments and  &ncy  work;  bias  piecing,  making  buttonholes  in  woolen  cloth,  facing, 
weering,  darning  rents  in  woolen  cloth,  piping,  tucking,  edgings,  comers  turned, 
gathers  set  into  baod,  practice  in  drafting;  cutting  and  dressmaking  and  fancy  work. 

Tailobino. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Firat  year, — Practice  in  the  use  of  needle  and  thimble;  gjenetal  hand 
sewing,  makin^^  buttonholes,  fdiling,  backstitching,  cross-stitching,  herringbone  and 
bar  tacks;  making  hip  and  side  pockets,  cleaning  and  {Mressing.  Second  year. — ^Making 
coat  and  vest  pockets,  and  trouseisj  altering  and  repairing.  Third  year. — ^llaking 
coats  and  vests;  designing  and  cutting  trousers.  Fourth  year. — Designing,  cutting, 
and  making  coats  and  vests. 

Obanobburq — Claflin  UmvERsrTY  (Nboro — Day  School). 

BLACKSMiTHiNa. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Drawing  out  work,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting,  punching,  welding; 
making  links,  rings,  staples,  etc. ;  making  articles  from  pupils*  orawings — hammers, 
nail  set,  chisels,  tongs,  &tter,  swage  and  fuller,  plow;  tempering,  filing,  and  finishing; 
vise  and  bench  work,  brazing,  metal  inlaying;^  ironing  wagons  and  wheelbarrows; 
horseshoeing;  makingandirons,  lamp  brackets,  iron  grin  work,  etc. 

Bricklayinq  AND  jPlaste ring. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Mixing  mortar;  spreading  mortar  and  cutting^  bnck; laving  brick  on  the 
line;  building  ^lain  and  T  piers;  flue  building:  comer  raising,  ana  working  on  out- 
side walls;  turning  jack  or  s^;mental,  semicircular  and  gothic  arches;  laving  brick  in 
a  veneer  wall*  laying  pressed  brick;  lathing  and  plastering;  building  chimneys  and 
fireplaces,  ana  setting  grates;  boiler  setting. 

Cabinetmakino.— -Eauipment:  The  ordmary  tools  of  tho  trade. 

Practice:  Making  tables,  washstands,  chairs,  bureaus,  beds,  closets,  cabinets, 
etc.,  from  designs  given. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  The  ordinaiy-  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  joints,  framing,  roof  ouilding,  stair  construction,  and  all  classes 
of  interior  finish. 

Drbssmakino. — Equipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Taking  measurements;  drafting  skirts  and  waists;  drafting  and  making 

unlinedski'         ^ --'•  ^'        ^'       '  -  -   •^- ^  — 

stripes  and 
children' 

Millinery. — Equipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Making  and  finishing  hat  bnms,  making  folds,  bows,  and  small  rosettes; 
making  hats,  drafting  and  making  frames;  making  velvet  hats  and  bonnets,  straw 
and  lace  hats;  trimming  hats;  making  shirred  hats  and  bonnets;  children's  hats; 
designing. 

Painting,  Carriage. — Eciuixmient:  All  necessary  tools. 

Practice:  Applying  priming  coat  on  bodies  and  gears  of  rough  stuff,  glazing, 
applying  colors  and  rubbing  varnish,  rubbing  down,  lettering,  striping,  and  finicking. 
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Painting,  House. — Eauipment:  All  necessary  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Exterior  ana  interior  painting;  applyina;  priming,  second,  and  third 
coat  in  housework;  graining  of  doors,  glasing,  enameling,  varnishing;  kalsomining, 
paperhanging,  and  staining  of  soft  and  hard  wood. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Two  job  presses,  two  paper  cutters,  type,  furniture,  and 
printing-office  req.uirement8. 

Practice:  Practice  in  bookwork,  learning  the  case,  handling  the  stick  and  rule, 
setting  and  distributing  type;  making  ready  and  running  press,  adjusting  impression, 
mixing  colore;  imposition,  making  up  and  locking  forms,  overlaying  ana  under- 
laying; measuring  type  and  casting  on  copy. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  appliances. 

Practice:  Threading  needle,  making  a  knot,  and  using  the  thimble;  basting,  stitch- 
ing, overcasting,  overhanding,  (a)  folded  ed^es,  (b)  folded  edges  matching  stripes, 
(c)  selvedges;  hemming;  French  seam  with  bias  finish^  fell  seam,  overhand«d  patch; 
hemmed-in  patch;  buttonhole  stitch;  herringbone  stitch;  making  buttonholes  and 
eyelets,  sewing  on  buttons,  making  loops,  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes,  putting  in 
gussets,  herringbone  stitch  on  flannel;  grafting  for  mending  undeigarments;  cash- 
mere darning;  stocking  darning;  hemstitching,  Mnging,  and  damask  hem  for  linen; 
tucldi]^  and  whipping  ruffle;  mitered  comers,  cludn  stitching,  feather  stitchine, 
slip  stitching;  drafting  and  making  undergarments;  bibs;  child mb,  girls',  and  lady's 
skirts  andnighteowns. 

Tailoring. — £<iuipment:  All  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Draifting  of  trousers;  making  trousers  and  vests;  drafting  and  making 
coats  and  suits. 

Wheelwrightino. — ^Equipment:  All  tools  and  appliances  required  in  the  trade. 

Practice:  Working  hardwo<>d  into  true  surfaces;  use  of  file  and  spokeshave  in  fin- 
ishing work,  building  wheel  and  axle ;  giving  attention  to  \*  dish  "  of  wheel  and  *  *  gather '' 
of  spokes  in  hub;  working  from  detail  drawings;  making  of  plowstocks;  sketd^e 
and  building  of  wheelbarrows;  building  one-horse  wagon,  delivery  spring  wagons,  and 
buggies;  carvings  use  of  gouge,  veneer,  and  parting  tools;  working  out  headblocks, 
carved  spring  bars  and  fancy  scrolls  for  panel  trimming,  primary  trimming. 

Woodworking. — Equipment:  1  planer,  matcher,  and  molder,  one  i-sid^  molder, 
1  universal  woodworker,  1  shaper,  1  mortising  machine,  1  dovetailing  machine, 
1  tenoning  machine,  1  double-drum  sander,  1  band  resaw,  1  self-feeder  rip  saw,  1  hand- 
feed  ripsaw,  1  variety  saw,  1  jig  saw,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  carver,  14  wood-turning  lathes, 
I  dry  kiln,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Turning  plane  cylinder,  cylinder  with  raised  shouldera  at  right  angles, 
and  at  angles  of  45^,  inclined  surfaces,  concave  surfaces,  convex. surfaces,  elliptical 
faces,  and  all  surfaces  combined;  making  chisel  handles,  rolling  pins,  dumb-bells, 
indian  clubs,  and  similar  double-centered  work  of  moderate  length;  exercise  in 
face-plate  carving,  consisting  of  patent  work,  common  blocks,  plinths,  goblets,  split- 
wood  pulleys,  etc.  

VntOINIA. 

Hampton — Hampton    Normal    and     Agricultural    iNsrrruTB    (Negro    and 

Indian — Day  and  Evening  Schools). 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  34  hand  and  power  forges,  2  drill  presses,  1  power 
punch  and  shear  machme,  1  bulldozer,  1  exhaust  fan,  1  power  blower  fan,  and  full 
equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Ironing  off  wagons,  making  tools,  general  foige  work,  repairing,  and  hoisc- 
shoeing. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Building  of  foundations,  chimneys,  fireplaces,  walls,  and  window  and 
door  arches;  mixing  mortar,  lathing,  and  setting  boilers. 

Cabin ETMAKiNG. — Equipment:  1  jointing  machine,  1  shaper,  2  swing  saws,  2  frame 
rip  saws,  1  band  saw,  2  molding  and  1  mortising  machines,  2  tenoning  machines^  1 
staple  machine,  3  wood-turning  hithes,  2  planing  machines,  2  emory  grinders,  1  pulley 
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machine,  1  iig  Baw,  1  reaaw,  1  gauge  edger,  1  reversible  shaper,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  cabinets,  desks,  tables,  bookcases,  etc.,  wood  carving,  uphol- 
stering, staining;  rniishing  of  woods,  wood  turning. 

Cabpbntrt. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cabinetmaking  department. 

F^-actice:  General  construction  and  repairs. 

Machinibts. — Equipment:  2  universal  milling  machines,  2  planers,  1  shaper,  1 
arbor  press.  1  overhead  cylinder,  4  drill  presses,  1  twist  drill  ^nder,  1  reamer  and 
cutter  grinder,  1  emery  grmder,  1  sensitive  drill,  10  latiies,  1  polishing  stand,  1  thread- 
ing tool,  1  turret  lathe,  and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice :  Vise  w<»-k,  exercises  on  speed  and  engine  lathes,  drill  press,  shaper,  planer, 
and  milling  machine. 

Painting. — ^Equipment:  Not  re^rted. 

Practice:  House,  sign,  and  carriage  painting;  interior  hardwood  finishing,  paper 
hanging,  frescoing,  and  varnishing. 

Punting. — Equipment:  3  presses,  1  paper  cutter,  1  wire  etitcher,  1  *'unainatic" 
punch,  1  perforator,  1  binder Vfooard  cutter,  stabbing  machine,  2  numbering  machines, ' 

1  card  cutter,  1  proof  press,  6  stones,' type,  furniture,  and  requisite  small  tools. 
Practice:  Setting  type;  book  and  newspaper  work;  makmg  ready  snail  jobs  for 

cylinder  and  small  power  presses*  making  up  Dook  pages;  tabular  work ;  proof  reading; 
pamphlet  trimming,  makmg  tablets,  check  and  order  book  binding,  etc. 
.  Shobmakino. — ^Equipment:  Sewiiig  machine  and  ordinary  tools  of^the  trade. 

Practice:  Cutting  ana  fitting  uppers;  making  and  repairing  shoes;  finishing  pegged, 
nailed,  and  sewed  shoes. 

Stbam  FrriTNG  and  Plumbing. — ^Ek)uipment:  Sets  of  stocks  and  di«8,  pipe 
wrenches,  chain  tongs,  1  reseating  valve  machine,  3  pipe  machines,  and  a  ful^equip^ 
ment  of  small  tools. 

Practice :  Practice  in  all  the  piping  and  connections  necessary  for  heating  buildings; 
connecting  engines;  boilers,  Mid  water-supply  mains  in  both  wrought  and  cast  iMiJ 
laying,  grading,-  and  calking  cast-iron  and  terra-cotta  soil  pipes:  fittmg  up  bathrootps, 
kitchen,  and  laundry,  and  general  house  plumbing;  steam  engine  ana  boiler  practice 
witir  Corliss  and  slide- vaive  engines  and  ivtum  tubular  boilers. 

Tailoiuno. — ^Equipment:  14  sewing  machines,  1  zigzag  machine,  cutting  and 
pressing  tables,  and  the  requisite  implements  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  making  buttonholes  and  various  stitches; 
drafting  patterns  to  measure;  cutting,  making,  and  fitting  entire  suits  and  overcoats. 

Tinsmithino. — ^Equipment:  Full  set  of  stakes,  I  bender,  1  wiring,  4  burring,  3 
turning,  1  grooving,  1  swedging,  and  2  setting-down  machines,  1  set  of  squaring  shears, 

2  folders,  1  stovepipe  folder,  1  beading  machine,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 
Practice:  Makmg'tinware,  roofing,  spouting. 

Upholstbrino. — Equipment:  1  sewing  machine  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Plain  and  fsLUcy  chair  caning;  splint  weaving  and  rusn  bottoming;  mat- 
tress making  and  upholstering  furniture. 

Whbblwriohting. — ^E^quipment:  1  tenon  machine,  1  boring  machine,  1  jointer, 
1  jointer  planer,  1  ppnv  planer,  1  mortising  machine,  1  molding  machine,  one  4-8ided 
molder,  I  double  spindle  shi^r,  1  swing  saw,  1  band  saw,  2  rip  saws,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools. 

Practice:  In  building  a  cart,  a  ferm  wagon,  light  or  heavy  delivery  wagon,  or  a 
plain  carriage. 

Lawrbnceville — St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro — Day  and 

Evening  Schools). 

Blacksmxthinq . — Equipment:  4  forges,  shrinkers,  drill,  and  the  ordinary  tools 
of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Care  of  fires;  tool  work;  drawing  out,  upsetting,  bending, 
twisting,  punching,  cutting,  welding,  brazing,  and  casenardening.    Second  year, — 
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]>rilliiig,  annealing,  etc.;  making  honeehoes,  preparing  the  feet  for  ilioee;  regniatiBg 
blasts  for  iron  and  steel,  using  the  die,  practical  horseshoeing;  using  anvil  with 
helper;  fittinff  iron  to  woodwork;  repairing  buggies  and  wagoaw.  Third  year. — 
Forgmg,  weldinff,  setting  axles,  wedding  tires,  jump  welding,  finng;  making  diiaels, 
hammers,  wiendiee,  picks,  cart  hooks,  Chains;  sharpening  t<m8,  and  producing  the 
different  degrees  of  temper. 

Bbicklatikg  and  FLABTXBiiio.--Eqi]ipm€nt:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  ymr. — Making  mortar  tubs,  boxes,  and  boards;  makine  lime  mor- 
tars and  colored  mortars;  practice  in  wrist  movements  with  trowel,  spreading  mortar; 
practical  work  on  actual  constmciion;  making  Flemish  bond,  crass  bond^  herring- 
mme  bond,  vertical  and  horizontal  far  English;  laying  brick  in  otiaight  wall;  striking 
joints,  plumbing.  Second  year. — Leveling,  building  piers,  cornen,  chimney  brearts, 
flue  work,  stems  and  heads  of  chimneys;  fireplace  constmction;  mixing  plastering, 
mortars;  lathing,  practice  work  in  plasteriiuf;  cement  mortars;  practice  work  in  re- 
pairs and  new  construction.  Third  year. — Making  arches,  lintel  setting,  amokestacks 
of  all  shi^pes,  cement  work,  laying  draina^  pipee,  etc.;  building  cistorns,  culverts, 
'buttresses,  setting  frames,  plastering,  buildmg  boiler  walls,  setting  grates,  setting 
slate  and  tile  mantels,  terra*cotta  trimming,  and*  other  ornamentation. 

Carfentbt. — ^Equijpment:  Tenoning  machine,  planing  machine,  jig  saw  smd  full 
eqmpment  benches  and  carpenter's  tools. 

Tractice:  Fir$t  year, — ^Makins^  various  joints,  such  as  butt,  dowel^  miter,  shoulder, 
tongue^nd-groove,  dado;  ample  boxwork;  making  mortises,  tenoning,  trnsk  tenons, 
bridge  and  scarf  joints,  etc.;  keeping  and  clamping  glue  work,  making  window  and 
doornumes,  and  other  shopwors,  also  miniature  house  framing.  Second  ywr. — 
Actual  work  on  buildings;  setting  door  and  window  frames,  casing,  flooring,  fitting 
^r»  an^  windows,  etc.;  repair  work.  Third  year. — ^Taking  up;  lonndalion  layoota, 
running  lines,  setting  batters,  leveling,  makmg  rafter  and  other  level  cuts;  etair 
building,  drcnlar  heads^  paneling,  etc.;  cornice  construction. 

I>RX88MA]UNo. — ^Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  dress  fonne,  and  worktables. 

Practice:  First  year. — Making  shirt  waists  and  shirt-waist  suks;  making  fancy 
waists,  sleeves,  and  five-gored  Mcirts;  making  dresBing  jackets,  fancy  waists,  steeves* 
and  trimmings;  drafting  and  making  spring  skirts,  waists,  and  suite.  Seeond  yeer. — 
Drafting  and  making  &vet  seven,  and  nine  gored  and  cnrcular  skirts;  dnfting  and 
making  tight-fitting  basques;  matching  of  plaids,  striped  and  figured  matmala; 
drafting  and  making  jackets,  coat  suits,  and  timcy  dresses,  spring  and  graduating 
ciresses. 

Habmbss  Making. — ^Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Making  waxed  threads,  plain  stitching;  fitting,  stitchini^, 
and  finishing  trunk  handles  and  trunk  strape;  hame-strap  making;  making  plain 
breeching  straps,  cow  and  horse  halters,  and  team  bridles;  general  harness  repairing. 
Seeond  year. — Making  folded  bodied  breeching  and  girths,  gag  rounds,  round  winker 
straps,  and  round  edge  work  in  general;  fitting,  stitching,  anofinishiDg  graces;  practice 
on  raised  work;  making  express  saddles;  general  repair  work  in  carriage  trimming. 
Third  year. — ^Making  ^  saddles;  fitting,  stitching,  and  finishing  complete  seta  of 
express  harness;  repairs;  fitting,  stitching,  and  nnishing  ccmiplete  sf^  of  hnggy^ 
surr^,  and  coach  harness;  covering  da^ers  and  fenders;  trimming  shafts;  lining  buggiee; 
making  curtains,  storm  aprons,  plain  curtains,  etc. 

Paintimo. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  First  year. — Simple  priming,  sandpapering,  filling  woods,  spreading 
paint  with  flat  and  round  brumes,  puttyiog,  glazmg,  cutting  glass,  applying  stains 
and  varnish,  painting  wagons,  tables,  and  painting  new  work;  applying  wooa  fiUers 
and  metallic  paints.  Second  pear. — ^Mixin^  and  matching  colors,  mixmg  and  applying 
shellac,  practical  work;  graining;  calcimming;  painting  walls,  painting  furniture, 
striping  wagons,  painting  surfaces.  Third  year. — ^Wagon  and  bu^y  painting;  simple 
fresco  work;  lettering  on  wood,  canvas,  and  glass;  gilding,  polishing. 
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VIBOINXA — Concluded . 

Lawrencbvillb— St.  Paul  Normal  axd  Ikdustbial  School  (Nbqro — Day  and 

Evening  Schools) — Concluded. 

Plain  Sewing  .—Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  worktables,  and  the  necetwary 
implements. 

Practice:  Using  the  needle,  thimble,  and  other  implements;  basting,  running, 
overcastine,  hemming,  gathering,  shirring,  felling,  patching,  drawing,  machine 
stitching,  hemstitching,  French  seaming,  gusseting,  Duttonholing,  sewing  on  buttons, 
and  measuring;  making  miniature  underwear,  bed  and  table  linen,  shirt  waists,  and 
dresses;  practice  work  on  aprons;  handwork  on  soft  elieer  materials;  cutting  gar- 
ments by  patterns;  putting  them  together  and  making  proper  seams;  making  gar- 
ments b^  measurements;  making  men's  riiirts,  nightshirts,  and  overalls;  cutting 
and  making  fancy  underwear;  makmg  plain  dresses  by  measurement;  practice  in 
designing,  cutting,  and  fitting. 

Printing. — Equipment:  ftess,  paper  cutter,  and  tvpe. 

Practice:  Fint  year. — Learning  tne  case,  sizes  and  faces  of  type,  distributing  type, 
presswork ,  imposition  of  forms,  cleanin|;  and  care  of  type .  Second  ymt, — ^Takine  proof ; 
lu&tifying;  emptying  sticks,  etc.;  locking  forms;  ruling;  newinpaper  work;  card  work; 
job  setting;  stapling;  and  tablet  binding.  Third  year. — Catalo^e  work;  imposition 
of  forms;  plain  book  and  tablet  work;  operating  job  and  cyimder  presses;  setting 
jobs  of  original  design;  tabuLur  work. 

Stationary  Engineers. — Equipment:  Boiler,  engine,  dynamo,  switchboard,  ex- 
haust steam  heater,  lathe,  drUl  press,  plumber's  and  steam  fitter's  tools. 

Practice:  Practical  work  throughout  the  course;  repairing  engines  and  pumps, 
care  and  management  of  steam  boilers  and  dynamos,  and  wiring;  practical  work  in 
drawing  tools  and  tempering,  etc.;  firing. 

TaiIiOrino. — ^Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  workbenches,  and  necessary  imple- 
ments. 

Practice :  First  fear. — ^Basting  half  back,  whole  back,  and  straight  stitching,  heiring- 
bone,  cross,  felling,  serging,  and  stoting;  eyelet  work,  tacks,  buttonholes,  buttons, 
and  the  various  patches,  belt  straps,  buckle  straps,  and  the  various  kinds  of  trouser 


ods  of  dveing;  alteration  and  vest  drafting.  Tkvrd  year. — Practical  coat  making, 
coat  drafting;  measurements;  pressing;  practical  work,  skirts  and  capes;  matching 
colors;  suit  making. 

Wheel wRionriNO. — ^Equipment:  The  ordinarv  tools  of  the  trade. 

Ptactice:  Fint  year. — ^Elementary  work  with  tne  drawing  knife,  chisel,  saw,  plane, 
and  spokeshave^  making  the  various  miters,  tenons,  mortises,  splices,  etc.  Sec<md 
year  .--Construction  of  wagon  and  cart  wheels;  construction  of  bars,  legs,  spokes,  rims, 
etc.;  making  wheelbarrows;  laying  out  and  making  wagon  gears,  including  perches, 
head  blocks,  and  axle  beds;  construction  of  wagons  and  carts.  Third  year. — ^Working 
from  detail  drawing;  general  repairing;  makmg  detail  drawings  for  objects  under 
construction;  building  T>uggies,  bodies,  .and  gears. 

Richmond — ^Viroinia  Mbchanicb'  iNSTrruTE  (Evening  School), 

BLACKmRHivo  AND  FoRQiNO. — Equlpnient:  4  fofges,  anvils,  vises,  and  the  ordi- 
nary tools  of  the  trade. 
Piactice:  Notnported. 

Cabin ETMAKiNG. — Equipment:  1 12-inch  jointer  and  planer,  1  wood-turning  lathe, 
1  scroll  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  <A  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — ^Equipment:  2  drill  prenes,  2  en^e  lathes,  1  planer,  1  ahaper,  1 
bolt  cutter  and  threader,  1  grinder,  vises,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  small  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Same  as  used  in  cabinetmaking  course. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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for  otber  schools.] 


ALABAMA. 

NoBM AL — State  Aoricultubal  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro — Day  School). 

Blackshithing  and  Wheelwbiohting. — Equipment:  Forges,  anvile,  and  full  seta 
of  blacksmith's  tools. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Bricklaying. -^Equipment:  Ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Repairing  and  building  for  use  of  school. 
Carpentry. — Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  tools. 

Practice:  Repairmg  and  building  for  use  of  school;  making  tables,  chairs,  desks. 
Laundering. — Equipment:  Washer,  dryer,  extracter,  mangle. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 
Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 
Practice:  Making  hats,  etc. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Presses,  stitcher,  tyx>e,  and  usual  printing  equipment. 
Practice:  All  school  printing. 
Sewing. — Eauipment:  4  sewing  machines  and  all  necessary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

r.  Making  dresses. 
Shoehaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 


Practice: 
Shoeha] 
Practice:  Making  shoes. 

ARKANSAS. 

Fort  Smith — Lincoln  High  School  (Negro — Day  School). 

Carpentry. — ^Equipment:  Complete  sets  of  carpenter's  tools. 
Jhmetice:  Building  nouses  and  making  small  articles  of  fumitore. 

»•■■■'-  .  

connx  oticut. 

Bridgeport — State  Trade  School. 

DAY  school. 

Carpentry.— Equipment:  2  wood-turning  lathes,  1  jointer,  1  planer,  1  cutoff  saw, 
1  band  saw,  2  circular  saws.  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone,  10  double  benches,  and  a 
full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  various  joints  used  in  framing;  operating  various  machines  in  Hie 
construction  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  frames,  and  interior  fini£;  construction  of  a  small 
two-story  house. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  4  sewing  machines,  sewing  and  cutting  tables,  and 
the  ordinary  appliances  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  all  kinds  of  garments  from  the  simplest  articles  of  underwear  to 
the  designing,  makm^,  and  fitting;  of  evening  gowns. 

Machinists. — Equipmient:  1  electric  motor,  2  planers.  1  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1 
saw,  5  lathes,  2  shapers,  1  universal  milling  machine,  2  milling  machines,  1  wet  crinder, 
1  universal  grinder,  forge,  anvil,  vises,  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  smau  tools. 

Practice:  All  the  important  operations  in  bench  work,  on  the  lathe,  the  milting 
machine,  the  shaper,  the  planer,  the  grinder,  and  the  drill  press;  making  and 
bling  simple  tools. 

EVENING   SCHOOL. 

Carpentry. — ^Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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* 

New  Britain — State  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Cabpentby. — Equipment:  1  circular  saw,  I  band  saw,  2  planere,  1  drill,  2  lathes,  I 
grindstone,  1  emery  wheel,  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Surface  and  edge  planing,  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  ripping  and 
crosscut  sawing;  setting  and  filing  saws;  glue  joint  making  and  gluing;  box  making; 
jointing,  lapping,  mortising,  tenoning,  framing  sills  and  joints;  studding  and  framing 
for  doors  and  windows;  comer  bracing:  laying  out  rafters;  making  door  and  window 
frames;  truss  work;  inside  finishing,  nuting,  beading,  chamfering,  maldng  window 
sash,  stair  treads,  risers,  landings^  stringers^  handrails,  newel  posts  and  banisten; 
laying  inlaid  floors;  outside  finishing,  shmghng,  and  clapboarding. 

Die  Making. — Equipment:  Machinist  equipment  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

MA.CHINI8T8. — Equipment:  3  drills,  10  lathes,  1  universal  milling  machine,  1  shaper, 
3  grinders,  1  wet  grinder,  1  hack  saw,  1  gig  saw,  2  planers,  1  punch  press,  1  grindstone, 
2  oil  tanks,  1  gas  furnace,  1  foive,  1 115-norsepower  dynamo,  1 150-nonepower  engine, 
motors,  benches^  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Straight  and  taper  turning;  centering,  squaring,  and  turning  cast  iron; 
bolt  turning,  nut  turning,  tapping,  and  fitting,  making  drill  pad  for  lathes,  taper  fit- 
tine,  and  center-truing  tools,  thr^id  cutting  on  bolt,  pulley  turning,  using  chucking 
driUjB  and  reamers;  chucking  and  reaming,  using  arbor  press,  key  way  cuttSig,  milling 
and  using  shaper,  knurling,  shaft  coupling,  square  thread  cutting,  using  temple^  foe 
filing  up  square-thread  tool,  using  gauge  plats  for  filing  tools  to  snape,  using  bonai^ 
tool,  reamer,  and  arbor  work;  fitting  ana  milling  machine  work;  using  planer  and 
shaper  gauges;  using  hand  tools,  upright  and  twist  drills;  gear  cutting;  using  taper 
attachment  and  grinding  machine;  stamping  and  filing;  tapping;  using  cutters  ton- 
fluting  taps  and  reamers  on  milling  machine;  using  high-speed  tools,  twist  drills, 
making  milling  machinerv  cutters;  nardening  and  tempering  in  gas  furnaces;  using 
gauges,  grinder,  lapping;  orass  work,  finishing  tools,  die  work,  piping  and  pipe  fitting. 

Pattern  Making.— See  carpentry  equipment. 

Practice:  Surface  and  edee  planing,  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  ripping  and 
crosscut  sawing;  setting  andf  filing  saws;  glue  joint  making  and  gluing:  mabng  rec- 
tangular cube,  cjrlinder  with  cored  hole  in  center,  foundation  base  with  cored  space 
inside;  making  pipe— elbow  cored,  T  cored,  and  return  bend  and  cored;  laying  out 
and  making  pulleys;  cylinder  and  gear  work;  making  flasks. 

Tool  Making. — Macninist  equipment  used. 

Practice:  Included  under  machinist. 

Watbrbuby — Waterbury  Evening  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  1  grindstone,  48  bendies,  and  a  full  equipment  ol  car> 
penter's  tools. 

Practice:  Planing,  sawing,  crosscut  and  ripping;  sharpening  edge  tools,  filing  and 
setting  saws;  jointing  and  gluing,  mitering,  m(vtising,  tenoning;  laying  out  work  lor 
framing;  preparing  and  placing  interior  and  exterior  finish. 

Sewing,  Dressmaking,  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  2  sewing  machines,  sewing 
tables,  and  the  usual  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  milliner}^  equipment. 

Pnctice:  Sewing  and  dressmaking;  dieting  and  cutting  from  measurements  and 
patterns;  plain  and  fancy  sewing  by  hand  and  machine;  measuring  and  fitting; 
trimming  and  finishing;  designing. 

South  Manchester — South  Manchester  Evening  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  1  lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  rip  and  crosscut  saw,  I  grind- 
stone, benches,  ana  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  jointing;  grinding  and  sharpening  tools;  filing  and 
setting  saw;  making  moldings,  joints,  miten,  mortises  ana  tenons;  making  tables, 
desks,  bookcases,  doors,  sash,  benohes,  picture  frames. 
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SoxTTH  Manohestbb— South  MANOHBariiR  Bybnxno  Sokool—<£vbnino  Sohool)— 

Concluded. 

_  _  • 

Ditsssif AKiNo  AND  MxLLiNBRT. — Equipment:  10  eewing  machines,  30  aewing 
tables,  drees  forms,  and  the  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Fhictice:  3titchmg^  sewine,  bastinf^,  measunn^,  cutting:,  filtinuL  trimming,  making 
TariouB  articles  of  underclothing,  shirt  waists,  sorts,  suits,  chiMren's  domes,  li^t 
summer  dresB,  and  woolen  dress;  making  and  trimming  different  kinds  of  hats  for  sum- 
mer and  winter  wear. 

DI8TBICT  OF  COLTTKBIA. 

Washinoton — Armstrong  Makual  Trainikq  Sohooi.  (Nbqbo), 

day  school. 

Adtomobile  Care  and  Maitaoehekt. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Focgine,  filing,  using  lathe,  shaper,  and  planer;  disassembling  and  reas- 
sembling automobile  chanis. 

CABiNETHAs:i)ia  AND  JorNERT. — ^Equipment:  Universal  saw  bench,  benches,  and 
the  usual  tools  and  appliances  of  the  tnuie. 

Practice:  Constructing  model  stairways,  houses,  porches,  etc.;  framing  sills,  cut- 
tinj?  joists  and  bracing;  kying  out  and  cutting  studcBn;  for  pardtions;  framing  around 
chimneys,  cutting  studding  for  windows  and  doors;  framing  of  roof,  cu'ttii^  rough 
carriages  for  stairs,  etc.;  making  chairs,  china  closets,  pedestals,  sideboards,  tables, 
stools,  etc.;  staining,  varnishing,  finishing. 

Dressmaking.— Equipment:  10  sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all  usual  sewing 
equipment. 

rractice:  Measuring,  drafting,  cutting  and  fitting  linings;  making  skirts,  ^lirt 
waists,  shirt-waist  suite,  one-piece  dresses,  wash  coats,  fancy  waists,  shirts,  necrwear, 
buttonholes,  pockets,  tailor-made  suits;  braiding  garments. 

Electrical  Workers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Dynamo  and  motor  winding,  circuit,  burglar  alarm,  annunciator,  interior 
and  exterior,  ^ht  and  power  winding. 

•   Forging. — Equipment:   1  brazing  fotge,  1  bar  cutter,  foiges,  anvils,  vises,  bench, 
blower,  exhaust  fan,  and  a  full  equipment  of  tools. 

Practice:  Drawing,  forming,  bending,  twisting,  welding,  upsetting,  bolt  and  nut 
making,  steel  tool  making  and  tempering,  brazing,  annealing. 

Laundering. — Equipment:   Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sorting  clothes,  washing,  rinsing,  hanging  up;  starchii^,  sprinkling, 
ironing,  folding;  laundering  collars,  cuffs,  napkins,  aprons,  caps,  sleeves,  shirt  waists, 
shirts,  towels,  laces,  embroidery,  ribbons,  etc. 

MAcmNE-Snop  WoRK.^-One  lO-horsepower  motor,  1  speed  lathe,  10  engine  lathes, 

1  planer,  1  milling  machine,  2  drill  presses,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  sliaper, 

2  emer}^  tool  grinders,  1  grindstone,  vises,  and  the  ordinarv  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  (Slipping,  filing,  turning,  polishing,  gearing,  chuck  and  drill  press  work, 

practice  on  planer,  drill  press,  and  shaping  machine. 

Millinery. — Equipment:   Not  reported. 

Practice:  Drafting  hat  frame,  making  and  covering  buckram  frame;  cutting, 
making,  placing  bias  fold  on  and  lining  hat;  pattern  taking,  making  bows  and  trim* 
min^s;  trimming  hat;  renovating;  cleaning,  steaming,  ironing,  and  curting  feathers; 
making  and  covering  wire  frame;  making  fancy  trimmings,  flowers,  and  trimming 
hats  and  bonnets;  makipg  draping  veils,  infanta'  caps,  and  children's  hats  ana 
bonnets. 

Pattern  Maxinq  and  Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  22  lathes,  1  trimmer,  1 
emery  grinder,  lathe  chucks,  rip  and  crosscut  saws,  benches,  and  a  foil  set  of  aaekaU 
tools. 

Practice:  Makii^  patterns  of  wrenches,  handwheels,  brackets,  pulleys,  chucks, 
U  bends,  returns,  coring,  parts  of  machines,  handles,  cranks,  etc.;  turning  befcveen 
centers,  chisel  handles,  mallets,  newels,  comer  blocks,  rosettes,  hat.  stands,  etc.; 
shellacking,  varnishing. 
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DAT  fiOHOOL— concluded. 
Sbwdto.— £ainpm«Bt:  Not  reputed. 


sewing 

holes, 

embroidery. 

Steam  £nginebss. — ^Eauipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Operation  %ni  cmre  of  the  steam  engines  and  electrical  machinery  in  the 
school,  correcting  engine  troubles,  making  emergency  repairs,  and  doing  any  work 
relating  to  the  steam  engineer's  trade  that  any  come  up. 

■YBVINQ  0CBOOL. 

Cabinbtxakino  and  Joinbbt. — Equipment;  Day  adux^  eauipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  laying  out  work, nailing,  fduing,  Ja|^  jointing,  mortiang, 
tenoning,  setting  locks  andningesy  making  useful  articles,  finishing,  polishing,  dove- 
tailing, ooweling,  staining. 

MiLUKBBT. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

PtactLce:  Making^  patterns  by  measurement;  wiring,  binding,  covering^  lining, 
folding;  covenzig  wire  frames;  desi^ung,  making  bows,  facings  folding,  tnmming, 
birring,  and  fittins  chiffon  for  child  Vnat;  making  and  trimming  straw  hats;  covering 
folding,  knotting,  draping  a  mourning  toque. 

Sbwino  and  jjbbssmaximo. — Eqmpment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sewing,  making  an  apron;  basting,  numin^,  top  sewing,  overcasting, 
hemming,  stroking,  gathering,  mairing  buttonholes,  sewing  otn  band;  cutting  ana 
making  a  petticoat  by  measurements,  ruffling,  ^thering,  machine  stitching;  filing, 
facing,  maJdng  placket,  and  j>lacing  yoke;  cutting  and  making  d^wers^  corset  cover, 
and  petticoat  hy  pattern; 
ruffles  and  flounces;   finii 


dressmaking,  cutting  and  ^  .  ^        . 

seams,  hem  turning,  sewing  on  band,  hooks  and  eyes,  making  cuffs,  setting  sleeve^ 
making  plait,  sewing  on  buttons  and  working  buttonholes;  making  tucks,  Yoke,  ana 
trimming,  placing  flounces,  and  embroidery;  zenovating  garments;  making  dbil- 
dren's  clothes. 

Steam  Engineebs.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Phictice:  Work  in  the  boiler  and  engine  room  of  the  building. 

WAaKiNOTON — McKiHhwr  Manuai.  Tbainxbto  School  (Evening  BcmooL). 

• 

Day  manual  training  school  eouiptaent  is  used* 

GABnrmfAKiNG  and  Wood  Turnino. — ^Equipment:  69  lathes,  2  band  saws,  3 
emery  grindeta,  1  grindstooe,  1  univenal  saw  bench,  benches,  and  the  usual- tools  and 
appliances  of  the  trade. 

Pmctice:  Wood  taming,  pattern  making,  and  cabinetwork. 

Elbgtricai*  Wobkbbb. — Equipment:  M oton,  dynamotor,  stofage  battery,  rheostats, 
switchboard,  wattmeters,  ammeters,  voltmetere,  tivnslonners,  galvanometers,  with 
a  full  dectrical  equipment. 

Practice:  Installation  of  a  shunt  motor;  armatore  winding;  uong  ammeter  and 
voltmeter;  measorement  of  resistance;  testing  effiGienGy  of  a  motor,  protective  devices, 
cnrrentrcarrying  capacity  of  conduc tois ;  tracing  electric  currents ;  core  of  a  switchboard . 

HACBiNB^Hor  PBAcncB. — £<|uipment:  21  hithes,  ^  grinden,  3  drill  jMresses,  6 
emery  grinders,  5  milling  machines,  1  centering  machine,  1  planer,  5  sbapem,  1  gas 
Inmace,  1  metal-cutting  saw,  1  hack  saw.  2  center  grinders,  1  arbor  press,  1  switch- 
beard,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

PhMTttee:  Adjustment  of  lathe  to  cut  parallel,  tapering,  cone  centering,  drilling, 
threading,  gearmg;  use  of  roughing  and  side  tools;  use  of  broad-nose  tool;  adjustment 
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BI8TBICT  07  COLUKBIA— Concluded. 

Washihgton — McKiNLBY  Manual  Training  School  (Etbnino  School)— 

Concluded. 

of  ehaper;  chucking  work  in  viae;  adjuBtment  and  use  of  universal  binder  and  drilling 
machines;  setting  up  machine  for  gear  cutting;  selection  and  adjustment  of  gears; 
differential  indexing;  gearing  milling  machine  for  differential  indexing. 

6E0B0IA. 

Columbus — Sbcondary  Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Joining,  scarfing,  half  lapping,  mitering,  mortising,  tenoning;  framing 
doors  and  windows;  laying  noorins;  fnuning,  sheathing,  and  shinffling  a  small  house; 
making  cabinets,  drawmg  tables,  furniture  and  fixtures  for  the  scnoof;  use  of  shaper, 
band  and  scroll  saws,  planer,  and  woodworking  machinery. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice.    First  year.— Cutting;  fittm^;  making  apron,   cap,  oversleeves;  cutting 

§ores,  basting,  hemming,  fitting;  French  seaming;  cutting  and  making  underskirt; 
rafting  pattern,  cutting,  and  maJcing  underwaist  and  drawers.  Second  year. — Draft- 
ing shirt-waist  pattern^  making  waist;  drafting  and  making  shirt- waist  skirt;  drafting, 
fitting,  and  making  lined  waist;  trimming;  making  woolen  skirt  and  drop  skirt. 
Thira  year. — Fancy  sewing;  embroidering*  outlining  and  drawn  work;  making  infant's 
dress;  draftingpattems;  making  fancy  wnite  dress. 

Forging.— -£quipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:^  Bending,  drawing,  forming,  upsetting,  scarfing,  making  staples,  hasps, 
hooks,  chains,  bolts,  and  tongs;  welding  iron  and  steel,  using  butt,  s(^irf,and  tap 
joints;  making  of  steel  tools;  haraening,  tempering,  annealing. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Forge  work;  work  on  the  drill  press,  speed  lathe;  chipping; 
filing:  work  on  engine  lathe  and  mUling  machine.  Second  year. — Turning,  milling, 
and  shaping  to  gauge,  making  of  turning,  driving,  and  pressed  fits.  Third  year. — Tool 
making;  ^king  r^imers,  taps,  dies,  gi^,  including  machine  work,  filing,  finishing, 
hardening,  tempering;  making  clamps,  oolts,  V  blocks,  parallel  strips;  building  drul 
and  arbor  presses  ana  lathes. 

Millinery.— Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Pi^tice:  First  year. — Remodeling  old  hats,  placing  and  finishing  wire,  cutting  bias 
folds,  making  bows;  enlarging  and  reshaping  nats^  bending;s,  facings;  renovating  old 
ribbons,  bows,  rosettes.  Second  year. — Straw  sewmg;  making  bandeaux;  freshening 
velvets;  curling  plumes;  trimming  and  reshaping  lelt  hats  and  toques;  trimming 
and  veil  draping.  Third  year. — Making  hat  from  model;  finishing  hats;  making  vel- 
vet or  felt  hats,  bonnets  for  children  and  elderly jpersons,  lingerie,  and  evening  hats. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making .  simple  patterns,  split  and  cord  patterns,  and  those  involving 
bench  work  with  cnisel,  plane,  lathe,  and  band  saw  in  cutting  to  irr^ular  templates, 
pulleys,  gear  wheels,  and  completed  machine  parts. 

Textile  Occupations. — Equipment:  1  automatic  feeder,  1  combination  breaker 
and  intermediate  lapper,  2  revolvins  flat  cards,  1  head  and  drawing  frame,  1  slubber, 
1  speeder,  finding,  stripping,  and  oumishing  rolls,  1  combination  warp  and  filling 


Practice:  First  year. — Designing;  power  and  hand  loom  weaving;  dressing  the  warp 
for  the  hand  loom,  beaminjg,  drawing-in,  reeding,  placing  in  the  loom  ana  weaving; 
weaving  plain  and  other  simple  weaves;  opera tmg  carding  and  spinning  machines. 
Second  year.— Designing;  combination,  figured  satin,  double  satin,  satin  granite, 
broken  and  figurea  satm,  shaded  satin,  honeycomb,  dress  goods,  novelty  weaving 
and  weaves  with  an  extra  warp  or  filling,  figured  dress  goods  and  pick  outs;  continu- 
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Tabl*  V,— shop  EQUIPMENIT* and  SHOP  PRACTICE— Continued. 

B.— PUBLIC  80SO(».Sr-Oont&iued. 

eSOBCIZA— Concluded. 

CoLUMBve — Secondary  Industrial  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

ing  the  weaving  and  warp  preparation  work  of  the  first  year,  taking  up  more  compli- 
cated weaves  and  doing  more  work  on  the  power  looma^  alao  original  deBigns  on  the 
band  looms  of  a  more  complex  nature;  operating  carding  and  epinninff  machines. 
Third  year, — More  weaving  on  the  power  loom,  cloth  finishmg  and  loom  nxing;  knit- 
ting; running  of  machines;  continuing  cardinj^  and  spinning  work;  changing  machines 
from  one  number  or  hank  to  another;  dyeing  samples  of  yam;  doing  any  dyeing 
required  for  weaving  purposes. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago — ^Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School  'Evening  School). 

Day  manual  training  school  equipment  is  used. 

Blacksmithinq  and  Tool  Smithing. — Eouipment  of  foive  shop:  2  drill  presses, 
1  grinder.  1  single  punch  and  shear,  1  steam  hammer,  1  grindstone,  48  forges,  anvils, 
and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Hand  forging  and  ^neral  blacksmithing;  steam-hammer  foigins;  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  smithing;  forging  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  welding  iron 
and  steel;  casehardening  and  annealing;  tests  of  materials. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment  of  woodworking  shop:  3  band  saws^  2  improved 
saw  tables,  1  wood-tummg  lathe,  1  single  surfacer,  1  hand  }>laner  and  jomter,  1  ooring 
machine,  1  grinder,  1  wet  emery  grinder,  1  filinjg  bench,  4  grindstones  with  iron  troughs 
and  truing  device,  72  double  workbenches,  vises,  cabinets,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
small  tools,  2  seU  of  4  steam-heated  ^luepots. 

Practice:  Making  working  drawings,  glue  joints,  dowel  joints;  construction  of 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  mirror  frames,  music  cabinets,  etc.;  wood  finishing,  filling, 
varnishing,  shellacking,  filling  and  waxing,  rubbing  down,  polishing. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Use  equipment  of  woodwondng  shop. 

Practice:  Sawing,  planing,  chiseling,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing;  grinding 
and  sharpeningtoou;  house  naming  ana  construction. 

Electrical  WORKERS. — ^Equipment:  1  shaperj  1  universal  milling  ttiachine. 
5  engine  lathes,  2  sensitive  drills,  1  winding  machme,  1  circle  shear,  1  circular  met^l 
saw,  1  hack  saw,  1  inclinable- punch  press,  1  diskslotter,  1  double  dry' grinder,  X  single 
wet  grinder,  Igrindstone  with  trough  and  truing  device,  motor  generator  set. 

Foundry  Work. — Equipment:  1  2-ton  cupola,  3  furnaces,  1  core  oven,  1  grinder, 
1  polisher,  1  drill  press,  1  traveling  crane,  1  hoist,  1  gas  melting  furnace,  1  core  machine, 
3  molding  machines,- 1  pneumatic  riddle. 

Practice:  Floor  molding  in  green  sand,  core  making,  match  board  making,  mixing 
iron  by  analysis. 

Machinb^Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  54  eng^e  lathes  with  all  attachments, 
1  arbor  lathe,  4  speed  lathes,  1  sensitive  drill.  1  upri^t  drill  press  with  power  feed  and 
back  gear,  1  drilling  machine^  1  radial  drill,  1  bonng  and  turning  mill,  2  universal 
milling  machines,  2  plain  milling  machines,  3  back-gear  crank  shapeis,  1  crank 
slotter,  2  planers,  1  automatic  screw  machine,  1  arbor  press,  1  univeisal  grinding 
machine,  1  wet  drill  grinder,  1  double  wet  grinder,  3  grindstones,  1  double  disk  grinder, 
1  double  emery  grinder,  1  cutter  and  reamer  grinder,  drawing  frames,  2  crank  shapeis, 

1  wet  tool  grinder,  1  sensitive  drill  press,  1  tempering  furnace,  benches,  vises,  and  a 
complete  equipment  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe^  hand  lathe,  drill  press,  slotter,  milling  machine, 
shaper,  and  planer;  cutter  ^rindmg;  bench  work. 
Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  band  saw,  6  speed  lathes  with  attachments, 

2  pattern  maker's  lathes  witn  attachments,  2  wood  trimmers,  1  improved  saw  table, 
1  grindstone  with  iron  trough  and  truing  device,  1  set  of  4  steam-heated  gluepots, 
gluing  table,  12  double  benches,  and  a  complete  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Patterns  for  iron  block,  shifting  fork,  gibbed  way;  brass  bushing  and  core 
work,  core  box  plane,  tool  post  and  core  box,  parted  pattern ;  ^ccplate  work,  wrenches 
and  tumbuckles;  double  pattern  for  return  bend;  elbow  and  core  box. 
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lUUNOIB— Cofidiided. 

C]fticAOo<-ALBSBV  G.  LAn  Tbohkioal  Hiok  School  (ByBKixe  School)— 

Concluded. 


Wood  Tubnikg.— Equipmeiit:  24  wood-tunnng  lathes  with  altachmeBte,  1  grind- 
■tone  with  izon  trough  and  tnm^  deTice,  1  wet  gnuder,  1  band  saw,  1  impioved  saw 
table,  ii  bencheB,  and  a  loll  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Lacing  belts;  use  of  gouge  and  skew  in  tuning  cylindeis;  tonii&g  squaie 
grooves,  fillets,  hollows,  beads;  scraping  tools  in  turning;  faceplate  work;  (£uck 
work;  pattern  work;  rosettes,  omamentiu  turning,  candlestxcks,  pedestals,  etc. 

GmcAOO — Lake  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Day  high  school  equipment  is  used. 

Cabinbtmaking, — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  M&king  drawing?,  ^lue  joints,  dowel  joints;  constructix^  desks,  chairs, 
tables,  minor  frames,  music  cabmets;  wood  fiuirtiing,  filling,  varnishing,  shellacldng, 
filling  and  waxing,  rubbing  down,  polishing. 

Carpentry  and  Joineet. — Ekjuipment:  Not  repented. 

Practice:  Use  of  handsaws,,  planes,  chisels,  etc.;  grinding  and  sharpening  tools; 
planing,  mortising,  tenoning,  dovetailing;  house  fiaming  and  construction. 

Elementary  Woodwork. — Equipment:  24  lathes,  2  saw  benches,  2  surfaces,  1 
erindstone,  6  gluepots,  1  wood  trimmer,  1  cup  wheel  grinder,  1  pattern  maker's  gap 
luJie,  2  band  saws,  3  revolving  oilstones,  1  wood  heating  oven. 

Practice:  Lacing  belts;  use  of  gouge  and  skew  in  tunung  cylindais;  turning  square 
grooves,  fillets,  hollows,  beads:  scraping  tools  in  turning;  &ceplate  work;  chuck 
work;  pattern  work;  ornamental  tunung,  candlesticks,  pedestals,  etc. 

PoilkQiNO. — ^Equipment:  1  blower  fan,  1  exhauster  nai;  1  gas  furnace,  1  shears,  1 
drill  press,  I  double  grinder,  1  steam  hammer,  20  f(»ges,  anvils,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Hand  foiging[;  general  blackamithing;  steam-hammer  foigin^;  architec- 
tural and  ornamental  smithing;  forging  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  welding  iron  and 
steel;  casehardening  and  annealing;  tests  of  materials. 

Foundry  Work. — Eouipment:  1 1-ton  cupola,  2  brass  furnaces,  1  core  oven,  1  buf- 
fer, 1  double  grinder,  1  oriU  press,  1  cupola  blower,  1  furnace  blower,  1  hammer  case 
machine,  molding  benches,  and  full  equipment  ci  small  tools. 

Practice:  Floor  molding  in  green  sand;  bench  work — ^white  metal,  btaas  bronze, 
core  making;  mixing  iron  by  analysis;  match  board  making. 

Machinb-Sbop  Practics. — Equipment:  1  ^  furnace,  2  ebapers,  1  planer,  1  drill 
press,  1  wet  tool  grinder,  20  engine  lathes,  1  grindstone,  2  universal  milling  machines, 
1  dotter,  1  wet  grinder,  1  wet  drill  grinder,  1  centering  machine.  1  metal  saw,  3  n>eea 
lathes,  1  disk  grinder,  1  3-spindle  drill  press,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  hand 
drill,  1  center  grinder,  1  plain  milling  machine,  1  uni venal  tool  and  cutter  grinder. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe,  hand  lathe,  drill  press,  Blotter,  milling  machine, 
shaper,  planer;  cutter  grinding;  bench  work. 

Pattebk  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported* 

Practice:  Patterns  for  iron  block,  shifting  fork,  gibbed  way,  brass  bushing  and  ewe 
work;  core-box  plane,  tool  post  and  core  box;  wrenches  and  tumbuckles;  hiceplate 
work;  elbow  ana  core  box;  double  pattern  for  return  bend;  core  box. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — Boston   School  of   Printing  and    Bookbinding  *  (Independent  *— 

Day  School). 

Bookbinding. — Equipment:  Standing,  blocking,  letter,  plow,  and  finishing  presses, 
1  hand  backer,  1  paper  cutter,  board  shears,  sewing  frames,  folders,  and  all  necessary 
equipment. 

rractice:  Not  reported. 

1  FormerlT  called  Pre-Apprentlce  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding. 
*  For  expumation  of  Uiis  term,  see  page  97. 
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BOBTOH— BOMOH    SOBOOI^     OF    PUNmro     AMD     BoOKBIN]»lllO     (IhDSPBHDBNT— 

Day  School) — Concluded. 

"pBDmsQ. — ^Bquipment:  I  platen  ptwB,  1  hand  juresB,  1  roller  proof  preas,  •!  paper 
cutter,  2  impoeing  stonefl,  1  nutering  machine,  1  k^l  cutter,  type,  uid  a  full  prmting 
equipment. 

JPractice:  Not  reported. 

Boston— Girls'  Tradb  School  (Indbpbwiwnt' — Day  School). 

Dbesshakino. — £<}uipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Ftactice:  Makiog  sample  stitches;  iuJub^  a  worictMig,  mncudiion,  2  aprons,  diil- 
dren's  wearing  apparel,,  underwear,  embroidery,  unlinea  dresses,  shirt  waists,  ad- 
vanced dressmaking. 

Millinery.— Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  millinenr  eguuHnent. 

Practice:  Making  wire  frames  on  models;  covering  frames  with  all  kinds  of  materials; 
making  buckram  fmmes;  making  over  hats;  aewiog  straw;  making  simple  hats;  mak- 
ing hatbands,  omamenlis,  embroidered  coUars,  jabots,  fancy  artides,  etc. 

Power  Sewing  Machine  Operating. — Equipment:  Power  machines  for  cloth 
and  straw,  1  tucking  machine,  1  buttonhole  macnine,  1  2-needle  machine. 

Practice:  Simple  machine  stitching;  making  sheets,  pillowcases,  hospital  garments, 
shirt  waists,  ana  underwear. 

Boston — High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Day  School). 

DREsncAKnca. — ^Bquipment:  Sewing  machines  and  usual  sewing  eouipment. 

Practice:  ^int  year, — Plam  sewing;  making  the  different  stitcnes,  including 
embroidery;  running  sewing  machine;  making  underwear^  diafting  tiie  patterns, 
measuring  and  cutting  the  materials.  Becofna  year. — Making  unlined  dresses  ana 
shirt  waists,  including  measuring,  diafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  designiiM^.  Third 
year.— Making  silk  and  woolen  aresBes.  Fourth  year, — Makiag  tailor-made  gowns, 
reception  gowns,  etc.  * 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  usual  millinery  equip- 
ment. 

Practice:  Firti  year. — ^Taken  ccmcurraitly  with  dressmaking.  Seoomd  ^Mir.— Mak- 
ing wire  frames,  covering  bandeaux  and  hat  frames.  Third  year. — ^More  advanced 
millinery  work.  ^oterfA  y«ar.— Making  difficult  hats  sod  fancy  neckwear;  arti^cial 
fiowen  are  also  made. 

Boston — Quincy  School  (Day  School). 

Elementary  Metal  Work  (Machine-Shop  Bench  Work). — ^Equipment:  2  up- 
right drills,  1  speed  lathe  with  turning  equipment,  1  polisher  or  buffer,  1  gas  forge 
with  blower,  1  grindstone,  vises,  workbenches,  with  a  full  equipment  of  all  small 
hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Ckicopbe — Ohkopbb  iNnusTBiAL  School  (Day  School). 

Carfbmtby  and  Woodworking. — ^Equipment:  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1  grind- 
stone, 1  table  saw  for  ripping  and  crosscuttmg,  24  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Forging. — Equipment:  1  gas  and  8m(^e  exhauster,  1  blower,  12  forges,  24  anvils, 
with  all  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

>  P«r  fltxplaiiattoa  of  this  term.  Me  pn^Vf. 
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CAcopbe — Chicopbb  Industrial  Sohool  (Day  School*) — Concluded. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Eauipment:  14  lathes,  1  drill  press,  1  sensitive  drill 
press,  1  universal  milling  macnine,  1  universal  grinding  machine,  1  shaper.  1 
planer,  1  hack  saw.  2  gas  forges  and  blower,  1  emery  wheel  grinder,  vises,  and  a  rail 
ecniipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  6  wood-tumine  lathes,  1  band  saw,  1  grind- 
stone, 24  benches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Ghicopeb — CuicoPEE    Evening    Industrial    School   (Independent* — Evening 

School). 

Machine-Shop  Practice.— Day  school  equipment  is  used. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Woodworking   (Carpentry,   Pattern   Making,   and   Wood  Turning). — Day 
school  equipment  in  carpentry  and  woodworking  and  pattern  making  is  used. 
Practice:  Not  reportea. 

Fall  River — Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  op  Fall  River  (Independent 

Incorporated  ^ — Evening  School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Box  and  Dobby  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  warp 
preparation  and  weiftving  department  of  3  bobl>in  spoolers,  1  skein  spooler,  1  reel, 
4  knotteiB.  I  cone  winder,  1  doubler  and  winder,  I  filling-bobbin  winder,  1  beam 
warper,  1  oall  warper,  1  slasher,  1  size  kettle,  2  beamers,  1  hamess-findinff  machine, 

1  drawing-in  frame,  27  plain  looms,  6  print  cloth,  1  sateen,  1  tubing,  I  fight  duck, 
4  gingham,  I  magazine,  8  fancy  cotton,  I  lappet,  1  gem,  1  fancv  towel,  3  cotton,  1 
damask,  1  towel,  I  i\arrow  fabric,  and  20  hand  looms,  i  rise  and  fall  Jacquard  machine, 

2  piano  card  cutters,  1  card-lacing  frame,  71  dobby  heads,  4  box  motions,  4  single- 
lift  single  cylinders,  machines  for  testing  and  sizing  cloth. 

Practice:  Pulling  down  and  reassembling  the  different  kinds  of  box  motions  and 
all  th^ir  workfne  ^artd*  pulling  down  and  reassembling  all  kinds  of  modem  dobby 
heads,  leno  and  lapped  motions;  timing  and  setting  the  various  parts  of  the  looms*. 

Cotton  Grading  and  Stapuno. — Equipment:  None  used. 

Practice:  Selecting  cotton  for  various  yams;  g^^ing  and  stapling  the  types  used 
in  Fall  River. 

Elementary  Dyeing. — Equipment:  6  skein  dyeing  tubs,  1  hydro-extractor,  1 
dyeine  machine,  1  sizing  machme,  I  drying  macnine,  2  bleaching  kiera,  3  ex{>eri- 
mental  dyeing  apparatus,  1  high-pressure  steam  chest,  1  sample  printing  machine, 

2  winding-on  machines. 

R^ctice:  Practical  work  in  dyeing  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  applying  mordants  and 
fixing  agents. 

Jacquard  Weaving  and  LiOom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the 
warp  preparation  and  weaving  department,  given  under  '*Box  and  dobby  loom 
fixing." 

Practice:  Construction,  operation  and  setting  the  various  motions  in  single  and 
double  lift  jacquards;  locating  the  number  one  needle  on  the  machine;  tying  up 
machines  for  different  tie-ups;  pulling  down  and  reassembling  the  machines. 

Mule  Spinning. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  carding  and  spinning 
department  of  complete  set  of  picking  machinery,  1  automatic  feeder,  1  single-beater 
breaker  packer,  1  smglc-beater  finisher  picker,  3  revolving  flat  cards,  1  railway  head 
with  evener  motion,  1  drawing  frames,  2  sliver  lap  machines,  1  ribbon  lap  machine, 

3  head  combern,  1  slubber,  one  10  by  5  intermediate  64  spindles,  1  roving  and  1  jack 
frame,  5  combination  warp  and  filling  spinning  frames,  1  spinning  mule,  2  wet  and 

1  For  explaimtloii  of  this  term,  aee  page  97.  *  For  expkuiatloii  of  this  term,  see  page  603. 
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Fall  Riyeb — Bradford  Dubfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River — (Indefbkdbnt 
^  Incorporated — Evening  School) — Concluded. 

dry  twiflteni,  1  yam  gaasing  machine,  2  braiding  machinee,  1  banding  machine, 
necessary  machines  for  sizing  and  testing  yarns,  2  models  fly  frame  builder  motion, 
1  model  spinning  frame  builder  motion^  1  model  card  bend,  1  model  set  of  metallic 
dmwin^  rolls,  5  models  differential  motion,  etc. 

Practice:  Examination  of  the  various  motions  in  mule  spinning. 

PiCKiNo  AND  Oardino. — ^Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  carding  and  spin- 
nii^  department,  given  under  *'  Mule  spinning." 

I^actice:  Operating,  assembling,  and  setting  the  principal  parts  of  the  various 
machines.  Fint  year. — ^Automatic  feeders  and  openers,  pickers,  cards,  railway  heads 
and '  drawing  frames.  Second  yeizr. — Sliver  lap  macnines,  ribbon  lap  machines; 
combers,  and  fly  frames. 

Plain  Weavino  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  the  eauipmentof  the  warp 
preparation  and  weaving  department,  given  under  '*  Box  and  dob  by  loom  fixing." 

Iractice:  Loom  fixing;  pulline  down  and  reassembling  looms;  hanging  and  starting 
warps;  changing  from  plam  gooojB  to  three,  four,  or  five  harness  work,  etc. 

B[ino  Spinning,  Twisting,  and  Warp  Preparation. — Equipment:  Use  the  equips 
ment  of  the  cardix^  and  spinning  department,  given  under  *'  Mule  spinning." 

Practice:  Use  oi  ring  spinning  and  twisting  machinery;  spooling,  warping,  and 
slashing  yam,  reeling,  winding  and  bundling  yam  for  knitting,  dyeing  and  shipping. 

Steam  Engineers  and  Electricians.— Equipment:  1  engine,  1  engine  with 
Prony  brake,  3  steam  pumps,  1  blow-off  valve,  2  injectors,  1  inspirator,  1  en^e  indi- 
cator. 1  reducing  wheel,  1  planimeter,  1  model  of  engine,  19  models  of  various  kinds 
of  valves,  gauges,  inspirators,  injectors,  steam  traps,  humidifiers,  and  lubricators  cut 
in  sections,  one  3-phase  alternator,  9  motors,  1  generator,  2  switchboards,  1  trans- 
former, arc  lamps,  one  IdO-horsepower  boiler,  1  plunger  pump  and  receiver,  1  iniector, 
1  water  heater,  I  oil  separator,  1  steam  separator,  1  noncondensinj^  enffine,  I  reaucin^ 
valve,  1  steam  damper  regulator,  gauges,  2  generators,  1  combinea  generator  anq 
feeder  switchboard  with  a  complete  equipment  of  humidifiers,  automatic,  fire  i^rink- 
lers  and  complete  system  of  mill  telephones. 

Piactice:  Study,  care,  and  operation  of  the  various  engines,  dynamoSi  motors,  and 
steam  and  electrical  apparatus  of  the  plant.  ^  .. 

Textile  Mill  Machinists. — Equipment:  6  engine  lathes,  4  lathes,  1  universal, 
grinding  machine,  1  universal  milling  machine,  1  universal  diaper,  1  plane^r,  I  sta- 
tionary head  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  twist  drill  grinder,  1  grinding  machine,  I  tool 
grinder  with  water  pump,  1  hack  saw,  1  hardening  and  annealing  furnace,  I  blo^er» 
and  a  very  complete  assortment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Use  of  engine  lathe,  upright  drills,  shaker,  planer,  universal  milling 
machines,  grinding  machine;  filing,  scraping,  reaming,  tapping,  hardening  and 
tempering  steel;  pipe  threading. 

Lawrence — Lawrence  Industrial  School  (Independent  * — Day  School). 

Dresrmakinq. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines  and  the  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  Plain  sewing;  elementary  stitches;  use  of  the  machine;  plannmg,  cut- 
ting, fitting,  and  choosing  materials;  making  aprons,  coraet  covers,  drawers,  chemises, 
petticoats,  nightgowns,  waists,  and  dresses. 

Electrician. — Equipment:  Use  machine-shop  equipment. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  1  band  saw,  1  circular  saw,  1  buzz  planer, 
1  surface  planer,  1  shaper,  1  engine  lathe,  1  speed  lathe,  I  radial  drill,  1  upririit  drill, 
models  for  all  the  different  motions,  electric  apparatus  and  motors,  I  steam  ooiler,  2 
steam  engines,  1  gas  engine,  6  lathes,  workbencnes,  vises,  and  all  necessary  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Using  the  machines  in  the  shop,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  etc.;  manu- 
facture of  tools;  taking  down  and  erecting  machines. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term,  see  page  97. 
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lUJMACHIXSBnS— OooOaued . 

IiAwaitiiCB— Lavbsnce    lifUiwrMUh    School    (lNi>BrKin>KKT— Day  ScBoob) — 

Concluded. 

MiLUNBBT<« — Equipment:  Sewing  machinee  And  the  UBual  millinery  equipment. 

Practice:  Uee  of  wire,  buckram,  velvet,  linins,  and  ribbon,  makinjs  bows. 

Wool  and  Wobsted  Mill  Occupations. — ^Elquipment:  Cotton  gm,  picker,  card, 
comb,  railway  head,  slubber,  intermediate  frame,  roving,  spinning,  spoolmg,  twisting, 
and  warping  machines;  looms,  hand  and  power,  plain,  and  Jacquard;  arransements 
far  dyeing  and  bleaching;  wool  and  worsted  washing  tub,  picker,  card,  conS),  com- 
plete set  ol  drawing  and  spinninjg^  machinery,  finishing  machines,  models  representing 
all  mechanical  motions  of  machines;  baths  for  bleachmg  and  dyeins. 

Practice:  Simple  operati<m;  carding  and  spinning;  weaving  and  designing;  dyeing 
^d  finishing. 

LOWBLL — LOWBLL      TbXTILB      ScROOL     (InDBPBNDBNT    lN0OBr<»ATBD  ' — BVBKINO 

School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Cotton  Mill  Occufations. — ^Equipment:  Ghming  machinery,  1  saw  gin,  1  roller 
gin;  opening,  picking,  and  waste  machinery;  1  opener,  8  beater-breaker  tappers  with 
attachments;  1  waste  opener,  1  thread  extnctoir;  carding,  combing,*  and  drawing 
machinery;  5  flat  cards,  2  railway  heads,  2  drawing  frames,  stripping  rolls,  card 
grinding  rolls,  1  ribbon  lapper,  1  comber,  1  sliver  lap  machine,  1  comb;  roving,  spin- 
ning, and  twisting  machinery;  1  slubber,  1  intermc^iiate,  1  fine  frame,  1  jack  frame, 
1  spinning  mule,  1  spooler,  2  twisters,  5  ring  spinning  frajnes,  1  fly  frame,  1  mule  f<^ 
fine  spinnmg;  knitting  machinery^  3  seamless  Knitting  machines,  1  knitting  machine 
with  Lace-front  attachment^  1  knittmg  machine  with  yam  change  and  striper,  1  ribba*, 
1  rib-knitting  machine  with  knee  and  ankle  splicer  and  plater,  2  rib-top  knitting 
machines,  1  rib-knitting  machine  with  knee  and  ankle  splicer,  1  stockings  machine, 

1  knitting  machine  with  splicing  and  platii^  attachments,  I  automatic  knittine 
machine,  half  hose;  1  ribbed  underwear  machine,  1  cylinder  flat-web  machine,  1 
Jacquard  machine,  one  2-thread  looper,  2  sweats  machines,  1  glove  machine,  2  looi>eni, 
10  sewing  machines,  including  shell  stitch,  overaeamin^  and  crocheting,  double-stitch 
covering,  seaming  and  welting,  vest  finishing,  etc.;  miscellaneous  machinery,  1  rnel, 

2  fly  f fames,  1  card  feed,  1  grinding  device,  1  scroll-setting  device,  2  winders,  1  buiding 
machine,  1  single-thread  testing  machine,  1  yam-inspection  machine,  1  knotter,  2 
yam  reels,  1  yam  tester,  1  twist  counter. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Finishing  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Worsted. — ^Equipment:  1  wariier,  1  fulling  mule, 
2  gigs,  1  rolling  and  stretching  machine,  1  steam  finishing  machine,  1  singeing  machine, 
1  brushing  machine,  1  sanding  and  polishing  machine,  1  kicking  mill,  1  double  ^ear, 
1  single  shear.  1  dewing  macnine,*^  1  rotary  press,  1  tentering  and  d^rin^  machine,  1 
crabbing  machine,  1  napper,  1  hydro-extractor,  1  measuring  and  weighmg  machine, 
1  cloth-numbering  machine,  1  steam  press  for  underwear,  1  sewing  madiine,  soap 
tanks,  perch,  burling,  and  measuring  tables. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  rRAcncB. — ^Equipment:  3  engine  lathes,  2  speed  lathes,  1  upright 
drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  planer,  1  universal  milling  machine,  2  grinders,  1  grindstone, 
1  centering  machine,  1  hiEu^k  saw,  all  fully  equipped  with  various  attachments,  1  pat^ 
tern-maker's  lathe,  1  band  saw,  1  saw  bench,  foxges,  anvils,  gas  oven,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Chipping,  filing,  tool  grinding,  and  tempering;  straight  and  taper  turn- 
ing, screw  cutting,  drilling,  and  boring;  planer  work,  milling  machine  wo^,  gear 
cutting,  forging,  and  use  of  woodw(»rking  tools. 

Steam  ENOiNBEsa  and  ELBcraiciANa. — ^Equipment:  1  steam  engine,  1  surfiue 
condenser,  1  steam  turbine,  one  5,000-gallon  pressure  tank,  2  storage  tanks,  weighing 
and  suction  tanks,  1  pump,  1  air  compressor,  1  centrifugal  pump,  2  fan  blowen,  1 
injector,  2  dynamometers,  1  variable  spf ed  transmission,  accessory  engine  apparatus, 
apparatus  for  testing  friction  and  slip  of  belts  and  pulleys;  generator,  switchboard 

1  For  ezplanaUon  of  tttis  term,  see  page  503. 
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wattmeter,  3  ammeten,  3  Yoltmetera,  2  moton,  1  milHvoltmeterB,  diunts,  galvanom- 
eterSi  arc-lamp  reeistance  boxes,  ami  all  other  Decenary  electrical  apparatus. 

Practice:  Practice  with  steam  engine  indicator;  boiler  and  engine  tests  and  tests 
with  the  various  electrical  machines. 

Wbavino. — Equipment:  Ootton-warp  pfepaiation  machinery,  1  spooler,  2  warpen, 

I  riasher,  1  beamer,  1  winder,  drawing-m  names,  1  slasher  press  roll,  1  expansion 
comb  for  warper,  1  autDer,  est  of  spools,  1  nnrvenal  winder;  woolen  and  worsted 
warp  preparation  macninery,  1  jack  spooler,  1  dresser,  1  reel,  1  beamer,  1  cre^,  hand 
warping  and  beaming  frames;  braiding  machinery,  4  braiden;  silk-preparing  machin- 
ery, 1  winder,  1  ribbon  qniller,  1  warper  and  beamer,  1  double  fiume;  plam  looms, 

II  looms,  2  printrcloth  looms,  1  Engjira  loom,  1  fine  sateen  loom,  I  loom  with  dobby, 
1  twill  loom,  1  sateen  loom,  1  automatic  shuttle^hanging  loom,  one  4-hame8B  loom, 
&ncy  looms,  1  bag  loom,  2  gingham  looms,  1  towel  loom,  1  lappet  loom,  3  cotton 
looms,  1  TOm  loom,  2  wonted  looms,  1  fsncy  loom,  one  20-hamesB  aobby  loom,  1  heavy 
loom,  I  blanket  loom,  3  woolen  looms,  1  model  dobby  attachment;  Jacc^uard  looms, 
3  6incr  locmis,  2  in^in-carpet  looms,  1  silk  loom^  1  tapestry  loom,  1  nbbon  loom, 
1  silk  brocade  machine,  1  plush  Icymi;  2  card-cutting  machines;  45  hand  looms;  pat- 
tern warping  stands,  beaming,  drawing-in  stands,  etc. 

Practice:  Preparation  of  warn,  beaming,  dressinc^,  sizing,  drawing-in,  and  making 
chains,  cutting  and  li£cing  cards;  spooling  and  quilling;  weaving  desi^^ns. 

Woolen  Mill  Oocupatioks. — Ec^uipment:  Scouring  and  carbonizing  machinerv, 
1  cone  duster,  2  scouring  bowls,  with  feeders,  1  apron  drier,  1  carbontzmg  acid  tank, 
1  carbonizing  duster,  1  rinse  box,  1  hydro-extractor,  1  shoddy^  picker,  1  bagging  stand: 
picking  machinery,  1  burr  picker,  1  mixing  picker;  carding  macninery,  2  sets  of 
woolen  cards,  1  sample  mixing  card,  2  spinning  mules,  1  fancy  yam  twister;  card 
ninding  machinery,  1  grinding  frame,  3  traverse  grinders,  1  set  of  carder's  tools, 
benchee,  baskets^  etc. 

Practice:  Making  20  sample  mixes,  combining  different  colon  and  grades  of  stock, 
f<riting  and  mounting  the  same^  part  of  the  carding  to  be  done  by  hand  cards  and 
part  on  the  Torrence  sample  mixrag  card. 

WosflTBD  Mill  OcciTpATroNS. — ^Equipment:  1  double-cylinder  worsted  card,  1 
double  bowl,  five-cylinder  backwasfaer,  4  gill  boxes,  1  bailer  (punch),  1  wonted  comb. 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting  machinery,  1  revoMag  creel,  twQ'2H9pindle  drnwixur 
boxes,  one  2-spindle  weigh  box,  1  first  finiwer,  1  dandy  reducer,  3  cap  splnnen,  3  gill 
boxes,  1  cap  twister,  1  second  finisher,  1  rover,  1  universal  winder,  1  sewing  machine, 

1  slubber;  1  finisher,  1  self-acting  mule,  scales,  reels,  1  ring  spinner,  1  fiyer  spinner, 

2  ring  twtstere,  1  cone  rover,  1  dandy  rover,  1  reducer,  1  cone  reducer. 

New  Bbdpobo — ^Nbw  Bedford  Industbial  School  (Indbpbndbnt*)  . 

dat  school. 

Bi7n<DXNQ  Trades,  Metal  Trades,  Steak  Engineering,  Electrical  Workers, 
ETC. — E({uipment,  machine  ^op:  10  engine  lathes,  1  sj>eea  lathe,  1  shapcr,  1  uni- 
versal grmder,  1  drill  grinder,  1  wet-tool  grinder,  1  upright  drill,  1  sensitive  drill,  1 
univeraJ  miller,  1  plain  miller,  1  hack  saw,  1  arbor  press,  forge,  anvils,  formen,  drills, 
cutters,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools.  Equipment,  woodworking:  1  saw  table, 
2  planers,^  1  imiversal  saw  table,  1  mortiser,  1  band  saw,  1  speed  lathe,  1  grindstone 
with  trueing  attachment,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  hand  tools,  dynamo  and 
Bwitchboard? 

Practice,  building  trades:  Use  of  the  woodworking  machinery;  joinery,  butt,  dove- 
tail, blind,  dado,  miter,  half  lap  and  glued  jointe;  tonguo-and-groove  joints;  splice 
and  do  well  joints;  making  chests,  lockers,  shop  benches,  chain,  office  furniture,  vises, 
tables,  drawing  boards,  l  square,  time-card  mcks.  Practice,  metal  trades:  Use  of 
the  machine-shop  equipment;  construction  of  minor  parts  of  tools;  foiging;  pat- 
tern making;  installation  of  machines.  Practice,  steam  engineering:  Valve  settmg; 
indicator  practice. 

>  For  flxplanatlon  of  this  term  see  page  97. 
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Nbw  Bedford— Nbw  Bedford  Industrial  School  (Independent) — Concluded. 

EVENINO   SCHOOL. 

Carpentry. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  day  school  building  trade  practice. 

Dressmaking. — Eauipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Hand  ana  machine  sewing;  tucking,  hemming,  facing,  shirring,  ruffling, 
overcasting,  the  different  dressmaking  stitches;  making  aprons  ana  plain  smrt  waists. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  day  school  metal  trades  practice. 

MiLUNERT. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  wire  frame;  covering  frame;  wiring  and  covering  bands;  making 
bias  folds;  hemming  velvet;  sewing  straw  on  frame;  wiring  ribbon;  lining  hats;  steam- 
ing velvet;  making  buckram  frame;  plain-fitting  hats;  draping;  working  on  crepe, 
chiffon,  and  moline. 

Steam  and  Gasoline  Engineers. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Valve  setting;  indicator  practice;  stripping  and  taking  down  gasoline 
engines;  cleaning,  adjustmg,  repairing,  assembling,  wiring;  adjusting  spark  circuit 
and  carburetor. 

New  Bedford-^New  Bedford  Textile  School  (Independent  Incorporated  * — 

Evening  School). 

Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Dyeing. — Equipment:  Samples  of  dyestuffs,  dye  bath,  1  printing  machine,  I 
water  heater,  I  wooden  dye  beck,  1  calorimeter,  I  hydro-extractor,  1  color  kettle. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Knoting. — Equipment:  1  cloth  dryer,  1  electric  cloth  cutter,  4  loopers,  3  rib  top 
machines,  6  rib  leg  machines,  1  hosiery  machine,  1  automatic  body  machine,  I  welter 
and  automatic  knee  and  ankle  splicing  rib  le^  machine,  2  footers,  1  knitting  machine, 
1  spring  needle  nb  body  machine,  5  body  machmes  (7-stop  motion).  10  automatic  hosiery 
machines,  3  winders,  1  hosiery  and  underwear  brusher,  I  band  folding  and  cutting 
machine,  I  Sweater  machine,  1  glove  machine^  1  automatic  footer  wiui  high  splice 
heel  and  double  sole  attachment,  1  striper,  2  trimming  and  overseaming  machines,  1 
trimming,  overseaming,  and  hemming  machine,  1  overedging  machine,  2  crochet 
niachines,  1  machine  for  sewing  on  lace,  hosiery  boards,  1  stocking  and  underwear 
dryer,  2  needle  machines,  2  rib  machines,  I  balbnggan  machine,  I  rib  border  machine, 
I  bar  stitch  machine,  1  chain  machine,  1  lock-sti^  finishing  machine,  1  chain-stitch 
finishing  machine,  1  taping  machine,  2  eyeletting  machines,  1  button  sewer.  1  drawer 
strapper,  I  fancy  sweater  machine,  1  buttonhole  machine,  1  knitting  table,  I  twin 
needle  machine,  1  collarette  machine,  1  button  facing  machine,  1  seaming  machine, 
1  toggle  grinder,  2  twin  needle  covering  machines,  1  drawer  finishing  machine,  1 
hemming  and  seaming  machine,  1  two-feed  striper  and  fancy  pattern  machine,  1  ribber, 
1  selvage  welt  machine,  1  sleever,  1  rib  leg  machine  with  lace  attachment. 

Practice:  Winding  and  preparation  of  cotton,  lisle,  wool,  worsted  and  silk  yams; 
sotting  and  adjusting  macnines;  rib  top  knitting;  rib  leg  knitting;  plaiting;  setting 
and  adjusting  automatic  hosiery  machines;  knitting  on  automatic  hosiery  machines, 
cotton  and  wool  stockings,  fine  split  sole,  hose  and  half  hose;  knitting  men*s  half  hose, 
ladies'  hose,  footing  children's,  Doys',  and  misses'  rib  legs,  white  feet  and  black  legs 
Ijtdies'  stockings,  double  sole,  reenforced  heel  and  toe,  plaited  hose  and  half  hosewitn 
white  heel  and  toe,  fancy  lace  effects,  on  automatic  hosiery  machine;  hemming  and 
embroidering  stockings;  looping,  mending,  and  singeing;  boarding,  drying,  and  press- 
ing; inapectmg,  pairing,  stampmg,  folding,  boxing. 

Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  TJso  equipment  oi  weaving  department. 

Practice:  Taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjusting  looms. 

Mule  Spinning. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding  and  spinning 
departnient.     (See  Picking,  Carding,  and  Combing.) 

Practice:  Operating  looms. 

1  For  explanation  of  this  term  see  page  503. 
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1IA88  ACHV8ZTT8 — Ck>ncluded . 

New  Bedfobd— Nbw  Bbdfobd  Tbxtilb  School  (Indbpbndbnt  Incobpobated — 

Evening  School) — Concluded. 

PiCKiNO^  Cabdino,  and  Combinq.— Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding 
and  spinnmg  department,  which  consists  of  1  cotton  gin,  1  roving  waste  machine,  1 
automatic  feeder,  1  porcupine  opener,  1  breaker  lapper,  1  intermediate  lapper,  1 
beater  finisher  lapper,  3  flat  caros,  2  sliver  lap  macnines,  1  ribbon  lap  macnine^  4 
combers,  2  railway  heads,  2  drawii^  frames,  1  slubber,  2  intermediates,  1  jack  roving 
frame^  1  roving  name,  4  spinning  frames,  2  spinning  mules,  3  twisters,  1  banding 
machine,  1  yam  testing  machine,  I  grindiiu;  ana  testijig  machine,  1  clothing  machine, 

1  conditioning  machine,  machines  lor  cara  grinding,  stripping,  yam  testing,  sizing, 
etc.,  models  for  demonstrating  the  different  motions  on  the  machines. 

Practice:  Operating  mule  machines. 

RiNO  SpmNiNO  AND  TwiSTiNO. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  cotton  carding 
and  spinning  department. 

Practice:  Operating. 

Spooling,  Wabpino,  and  Slashing.— Equipment:  2  spoolers,  3  warpers,  1  cone 
winder,  3  winders,  1  quiller,  I  reel,  1  slasher. 

Practice:  Operating. 

Weaving  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  weaving  department. 

Practice:  Operating,  taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjustij^  looms. 

Weaving,  Fancy  and  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  emupment  of  weaving  depart- 
ment of  1  gingham  loom,  16  dobby  looms,  1  print  clotn  loom,  1  narrow  goods  loom, 

2  sateen  cam  KK>ms,  4  plain  cam  looms,  1  lappet  loom,  1  towel  loom,  2  ginipiam  looms, 

3  Jacquard  looms,  I  automatic  shuttle  changing  loom,  2  automatic  bobbin  chan^^ing 
looms,  1  side  cam  loom,  1  twill  cam  loom,  1  plam  cam  loom,  1  card  cvliins.  t^achine.. 
models  for  demonstrating  leno  motions,  box  motions,  etc. 

Practice:  Operating  looms;  taking  apart,  assembling,  and  resetting  the*^ machinery 
used.  '  ^ 

Weaving,  Plain,  and  Loom  Fixing. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  weaving 
department. 

Practice:  Operating,  taking  apart,  assembling,  resetting,  and  adjusting  looms. 

Newton — ^Newton  Industblal  School  (Independent* — Day  School). 

Machine  Shop  Pbactice,  Woodwobking  (Cabinet),  Pattbbn  '  Making,  Elbg- 
TBiciANS,  Pbintino. — Eouipment:  Lathe,  drill  press,  planer,  milling  machine,  and 
the  usual  tools  of  the  trades. 

Practice,  machine  shop:  Operations  on  the  lathe,  drill  press,  planer,  milling 
machine,  etc.  Practice,  woodworking  and  pattern  making:  Operations  in  joinery, 
carpentry,  cabinetmakingj  and  pattern  making,  including  both  wood  and  metal 
patterns.    Practice,  electrical  work:  Wiring  for  bells,  lights,  gas  engines,  etc. 

Worcesteb — ^Worcesteb  Tbade  School  (Independent^ — Day  School). 

Cabinetmaeing. — Equipment:  2  pattern  lathes,  1  jointer,  1  planer,  1  iron  saw 
b^ich,  1  tilting  table  saw  bench,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  band  saw,  30  sets  of  lathe  and 
bench  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  plain  grinder,  1  universal  gpnder,  1  tool  and  cutter 
grinder,  1  twist  drul  grinder,  1  universal  gear  cutter,  2  universal  milling  machines, 
1  plain  milling  machine,  1  horizontal  boring  and  drilling  machine,  3  planers,  1  shaper, 
1  flat  turret  lathe,  10  engine  lathes,  1  bench  lathe,  2  upright  drills,  2  hand  lathes,  1 
sensitive  drill,  1  grinder,  1  arbor  press,  1  belt-lacins;  machme,  1  cold  saw,  1  centering 
machine,  1  gas  forge,  vises,  drills,  stands,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Using  the  various  tools  and  machines. 

Pattebn  Making. — Oabinetmaking  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

*  For  explanation  ol  this  torm  see  page  97. 
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AliODKW^— ALCCHDf  AOHIfULTVKAlr  AND  lfBOHANieAI>  COKLBOB  (NboKO— DaT 

School). 

BLACKflViTiinro  and  WnsLWsiOHTENG. — Equipment:  1  vpoke  tenon,  1  hub  bare^ 
2  drOI  pnnes,  1  g;rmdatoite.  fotges,  blowers,  bencnee^  and  fall  eets  of  took  for  black- 
■mithiiip  and  for  wbeehrri^tin^. 

Practice:  Finiyear. — Prepsring  forges  and  tools  for  use;  use  of  tools.  Second  ^ev.— 


Preparing  horses  feet  for  mioes;  upsetting  tools;  repamngj  weldizH^;  wagon  BuJang. 
nasrdyear. — Tempering  and  annealing;  setting  dies;  bracings  8Gl<&ing,  filnig,  and 
setting  np  new  work.    Fofvrih  year. — Axle  setting;  carriage  making;  hoiseahoeing, 

Carpbntrt  and  Cabinstmakino. — Equipment:  1  turning  lathe,  8  circular  rip- 
sawB,  1  grindstone,  1  scroll  saw,  2  mortising  and  boring  machines,  1  trimmer,  benches, 
vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

raictiee:  Firstyear. — Dressing  lumber;  cleaningshop.  Second  year. — Miaking  vari- 
ous handles;  ripping  and  sizinc  lumber.  Third  year. — Dovetailing  and  cabinetwork. 
Fourth  year. — Makinc;  doors  ana  windows;  dovetailing  and  cabinetw(Mi:. 

Debssmakiko. — l»iuipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  r/ear. — Drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  and  making  unlined  watsts  and 
skirts;  drafting  waists  with  skirts.  Seeondyear. — Drafting  and  making  princess  gowns; 
cuttii^  and  m&kin^  tailor-made  jackets  uid  skirts. 

Paiktino. — Equipment:  1  heavy  sewing  madiine,  1  extension  !add»,  2  trestles, 
2  swing  stages,  and  the  ordinary  tools  and  appliances  of  the  trade, 

Prac^ce:  First  year. — ^Roof  painting;  apphrmg  priming  and  second  coats;  trimming, 
sandpapering,  and  applying  lead  coats.  Seofmiyear. — Puttying,  applvinig  and  mo- 
bing  rou^h  stuff;  interior  and  exterior  work;  painting  fum  wagons  and:  buggies;  var- 
nishing- imitating  wainscoting-  graining j  staining;  h£nd  oiling;  rubbing  varnish  with 
felt  ana  pumice  stone;  frescome;  striping  carnages;  glazii^;  frosting  and  staining 
^ass;  decorating;  sign  writing;  gildir^;  glass  embossing.  Third  year. — ^Vamidiing  car- 
riages; frescoing;  striping;  ornamenting;  stencil  making;  bronzing;  making  iron  and 
plaster  casts;  imitating  marble;  x>ainting  in  distemper. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  First  year. — Bastis^,  stitching,  overcasting,  hemming,  gatherii^,  button- 
holing; machine  sewing;  cutting  and  making  ladies'  underwear.^  Second  year. — Darn- 
ing, patching;  drafting,  cutting,  and  making  white  underskirts;  featherstitching; 
making  underwaists  from  pattern.  Third  year. — Making  dainty  lingerie,  including 
frmcy  muriin  and  flannel  nndefskirts,  nightdresses,  and  dressing  sacks. 

Shobmakino. — Equipment:  2  sewing  machines,  1  bntton  machine,  I  roller  ma- 
chine, 1  splitting  machine,  I  peg-cutting  machine,  lasts,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
small  to<^. 

Practice:  First  year. — Sewing  straight  seams  on  shoes;  nailing  half  soles;  finishing; 
polishing;  fine  repairing.  Second  year. — Puttii^  on  patches;  naif  solii^;  sewing  on 
welts;  measuring;  repainng  old  heels  and  building  new  ones.  Third  year. — Repairing 
and  finishing;  rounding  up  insoles  and  outsoles;  measuring  feet  and  fitting  up  lasts. 

Columbus— MississiPFi  Industbial  In0iiiute  and  CoLiiBOB  (Dat  Scbool). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  forms,  charts,  and  the  OBoal 
ins  equipment. 

rractice:  First  year. — ^Basting,  running,  backBtitcbing,  French  seaming,  fiat 
plain  sewing,  including  shirt  waistB,  siurte^  and  underclothes;  measuring;  cutting 
and  fittins  Imings  and  waists.  Second  yesr. — Fseacj  sewing,  inciiidio^  saoce  elabocate 
waists  and  thin  dresses.  Third  year, — ^Drafting;  making  patterns  of  different  styles  of 
waists,  sleeves,  and  skirts. 

MiLLiNBRT. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Sewing;  making  bandeaux,  wire  frames,  bows,  and  iaaicy  facings;  design- 
ing and  making  tanor-made  and  dress  hats. 
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BORDBNTOWN — "hiAJtUAL  TrAXWINO  AJCB  ImHWfiAL  BOROOI  VOK   COLORBD  YOITTH 

(Nbobo — Day  School). 

OARPBifTST,  CJkMtHWFMAmm,  AHO  HotrMi  pAumro. — Eflttipttent:  Not  nported. 

IWtice:  J'^jt  fear. — CnUxa^,  mwiaa,  planing,  u^ntfing,  Dorinr,  |oiDing,  dovetefl- 
i^j  duingy  measiiring.  8econd  yfar.---Repairnig  building  ftad  buudmg  ccnulniGtaon . 
t£m  9«Br. — ^Pbntog;  making  desb,  cnum,  bocAcMei,  tebte»,  lK>xe0y  jncture 
frames^  etc. 

tewiw a,  MiKUNHBT,  AMD  Latfnd«t  Wokx. — Eaoipment;  Not  reported. 

Practice :  FirH  year. — ^Varioue  kinds  of  stitches. — Second  fear. — Making  aprooB,  toweb, 
bags,  iron  holders,  sheets,  napkins,  pillowcases.  Tkird  year. — ^Machine  sewing;  mak- 
iqg  njghlgtfwns,  coiaet  eoven,  kimoooa^  and  nndenresr.  Fourih  mot. — VuobA  and 
machine  work  of  ail  kinds.  Fifth  year. — Dressmaking,  measuring,  draftings  cutting, 
fitting.  Sixth  year. — ^Advanced  drr wimiI  inf^;  deaigniflg,  ^annii^  riBetdiiBg;  nnking 
all  kiinda  ol  gOwna; 


Newabk — Newark  Tbchricai  School  (Etsniho  School). 

Blbctboplatino. — ^Equipment:  2  emery  wheeb,  4  plating  vats,. 3  acid  tanks,  I 
dynamo;  chemical  apparatos,  tables^  etc. 

Practice:  Fteparation  of  work  for  electrodepoeition,  pickling,  scratch  brushing, 
polishing  and  buffing;  stripping  processes;  finisning  processes;  lacquering. 

Electrical  wiring. — Equipment:  Full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

PLUVBiNa. — Equipment:  Pipes,  joints,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  P^paring  pipes  for  various  kinds  of  |oints;  preparing  and  melting  solder; 
making  cup  iomt^  wipiiD»  joints;  soldering;  fitting  up  and  installing  water-closets, 
bathtube,  wanbasins,  ana  not-water  tanks. 

Newark — Saba  A.  Fa wcbtt  Drawing  School  (Eyenikq  School). 

DxB  Sinking. — ^EquifMiient:  Not  repcnrted. 

Practice:  Designing;  tiaiHlmiiig  deMga  to  block  of  steel;  cutting  and  filing  steel 
Mock;  timcuig.  modefing^  cutting,  nardeoiiig  the  '"hub;"  forming  the  die;  forcing  Uie 
hub  into  the  oie;  tempering;  finishii^;  adinsting  and  hardening  the  die. 

Jewelry  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practioe:  Dewgniny;  tracing  design  on  paper^  pafiiina  it  on  the  suifsca  of  metal; 
tiacii^  it  OB  and  piercing  tAe  metal;  mooeiing;  soklering;  boiling  out;  tooling; 
finishing. 

Nhwarx— WAHKxir  Stbevt  ELEMBNTAmT  IimvnRZAL  School  (Day  School). 

WooDiroRKiifo  AWB  Metal  WoRKnro. — Equipment:  Woodwoite^ — 1  band  saw. 
1  circular  saw,  12  woodworking  lathes,  work  l^snches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small 
tools.  Metal  working — ^1  engine  lathe.  3  speed  lathes,  1  (diaper,  1  folder,  1  cutter,  1 
shears,  1  grindstone,  1  emery  wheel,  1  ouffing  wheel,  2  forges,  workbenches,  and  a  full 
equipment  of  smaH  tools. 

JPiactice:  Woodworking— Making  a  model  of  a  simple  bungalow  or  cottage;  making 
furniture  or  appuatus.  Metal  working — Sheet-metal  work,  oending,  drimng,  riret- 
xng^  soldering,  piercing,  filing;  tool  maJdng,  chipping,  filmg^  tempering,  grinding, 
p<%Bhing;  psStem  makmg,  caffdng;  machine  work,  turning,  (miling,  planmg. 
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NBW  TOBX. 

Albany — Vocational  School  (Day  School). 

Cabinbtmakinq. — Equipment:  6  speed  lathes,  1  power  oilstone  and  grinder, 
1  universal  saw  bench,  1  band  saw,  24  workbenches,  and  a  full  equipment  of  sDoall 
tools;  1  emery  wheel,  1  jointer,  1  circular  saw,  and  Bur£EM:e  planer. 

Practice:  Making  pieces  of  furniture. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  5  sewing  machines,  25  sewing  tables,  «nd  minor  articles 
of  equipment. 

Practice:  Drafting  and  making  underclothes,  blouses,  etc.;  making  curtains; 
emming  table  linen;  making  clothing. 

Brooklyn— Brooklyn  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School  (Evening  School). 

Day  manual  tzaining  school  eoulpment  is  used. 
BLACKSMrrHiNO. — Equipment:  Forges  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabin ETMAKiNG. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Planing;  makmg  half -lap  comer  and  half-lap  miter  joint,  mortise  and 
ten<»i  joint,  dadoing  joint,  dovetailing;  making  picture  frames,  bookshelves,  hanging 
cabinets,  jewel  case,  inlaid;  construction  of  furniture  of  pupils'  design. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Lathes,  workbenches,  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the 
trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Dressmaking,'  Advanced. — Ecfulpment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Practice:  First  year. — Practice  in  power  and  foot  machmes;  drafting  shirt  waiBts, 
cloee-fitting  waists,  sleeves,  skirts  gored  circular,  circular  gored  and  plaited;  making 
unlined  cotton  dresses,  silk  petticoats,  imlined  tailored  skirt,  simple  wool  dresses 
(for  children),  silk  shirt  waists,  and  close-fitting  lined  waists;  cutting,  tracing,  double 
marking,  basting,  fitting;  seams,  varieties — welt,  double  welt,  fiat  stitch,  lapped, 
strapped  and  slot;  finishings — overcast,  bound,  turned  and  run,  pinked;  boning, 
pressing;  buttonholes,  hanging  skirts,  (a)  plackets,  (6)  belts,  etcj  finishing  skirts, 
(a)  bottom;  relining  coats,  handmade  trimmings  for  gowns,  (a)  plaitings,  (6)  cording 
and  folds,  (e)  shirring  and  smocking,  (d)  braiding,  (e)  fagotting.  Second  year, — ^Pattern 
modeling  and  draping;  making  linen  suits  (coat  and  skirt),  skirts  (plam  and  gored), 
plaited,  tucked;  making  long,  short,  or  eton  coats;  making  patch  bag,  and  flap  down 
and  up  pockets;  reconstruction  and  renovation  of  garments,  steaming,  mending, 
and  pressing;  designing  and  making  evening  gowns. 

Dressmaking,  Elementary. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  Hand,  foot,  and  power  mactiine  work;  diafting  and  making  of  undei^pu^' 
ments  from  measurements;  cutting  and  fitting  corset  cover  from  pattern;  making 
French  and  flat  fell  seams,  straight  and  bias  hems;  sewing  on  tapes  and  buttcms; 
making  buttonholes;  making  outline,  chain,  daisy  catch,  English  eyelets,  and  feather- 
stitch; rolling  and  whipping;  scalloping;  shadow  embroidery;  sewing  on  of  lace  and 
embroidery;  machine  work,  hemming,  felling,  gathering,  tucking,  stitching  bias 
and  straight  bands  and  bindings;  elective  work,  making  white  skirt,  chemise,  night- 
gown or  drawers,  and  plain  shirt  waist;  drafting,  cutting,  fitting,  stitching,  and 
finishing  lingerie  waist;  nemstitchinjg. 

Electrical  Installation. — Equipment:  Dynamos,  frames,  and  the  requisite 
tools. 

Practice:  Bell  work;  connecting  up  batteries  in  series,  in  multiple,  and  in  multiple 
series  with  elevators,  bells,  annunciators,  push  buttons  and  switches;  conduit  work; 
burglar-alarm  wiring;  connecting  up  batteries  with  windows,  doors,  transoms,  annun- 
ciators, and  clocks  with  burglar-alarm  bells;  installing  wires  on  wooden  cleats  and 
on  insulators;  electric  gas  lighting,  wiring;  connecting  up  batteries  and  relay  spark 
coil  with  gas  key  and  automatic  or  ratchet  gas  burners;  electric-light  wiring;  con- 
necting up  wall  sockets  and  receptacles,  transformers,  lightning  arresters,  service 
boards,  panel  boards,  fuse  and  blocks  with  batteries,  three  and  lOur  way,  and  pole 
switches;  cleat  work;  iron  conduit  work;  soldering  cables;  undeiground  work;  instal- 
ling automatic  light  switches;  installing  wires  on  porcelain  insulators  and  on  sniaii  and 
l&jge  moldings;  drilling  slate;  fitting  switches  and  instruments. 
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NSW  TOBK— Continued. 

Brooklyn — Brooklyn    Evening    Technical    and    Trade    School  (Evening 

School)— Concluded. 

Machinist. — Equipment:  Lathes,  diilla,  saws,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery,  Advanced. — Equipment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Practice:  Renovating,  cleaning,  and  pressing;  remodeling  old  hats.  Practical 
work:  Fancy  silk  or  velvet  hat;  lace  hat  covered  plain  and  edge  Jbound  or  tucked; 
children's  hats  and  bonnets;  infants'  caps  (lined  and  unlined),  toques  (plain  and 
fancy),  bonnets  with  frames  of  wire  and  of  Duckram,  of  summer  and  of  winter  material, 
and  evening  bonnets^  turbans,  plain  and  draped  with  fur  and  velvet  combined,  or 
fur  and  chiffon  combined;  flower  hats  and  bonnets;  straw  hats  and  bonnets  of  plain 
straw,  combination  of  straw  with  net,  chiffon^  tulle,  etc.,  over  a  frame  and  wiuout 
frame;  mourning  hats,  bonnets,  and  toques;  hngerie,  lawn  or  mull,  lace  embroidery, 
etc.;  raffia  hats,  lace;  solomon>knot,  and  original  patterns;  veils,  confirmation,  face, 
bridal,  mourning,  and  automobile. 

Millinery,  Elementary. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  plain  and  miUmcr's  folds,  flat,  rolled  or  double,  and  French 
hems;  cutting  true,  choice  and  long  biases;  seaming  and  joinii^  bias  strips*  making 

{>lain,  sectional,  tucked,  shirred,  wired  or  corded  and  fancy  lacings;  making  head 
inings  of  silk  and  soft  materials,  such  as  tulle,  net,  etc. ;  making  narrow,  wide,  double, 
piped,  full,  shirred,  tucked,  corded  and  plaited  bindings;  wiring  buckram,  felt, 
straw,  ribbon,  velvet,  silk,  lace,  etc. ;  placing  satin  covered  wire  as  fiDish  to  edge  or 
trimming;  placing  brace  wires,  basting,  back  stitching,  whipping,  running,  fly  run- 
ning, tacking,  slip  stitching,  slip  hemming,  wire  stitching,  catch  stitching,  stab 
stitching,  tie  stitching,  lacing  stitching  and  tacking  for  crepe;  cutting  buckram 
bandeaux  by  pattern,  wiring  and  covering  with  thin  material  and  binding  the  same; 
making  plain  and  fancy  frame  of  buckram  prepared  for  covering;  wire  fnunes  made 
by  measurements  from  original  designs  and  prepared  for  covering;  trimmings; 
making  standard  bows,  butterfly,  Alsatian,  tied,  bows  made  of  ends,  plaited  and 
tucked  bows,  standard  rosettes,  loop,  petal,  gathered,  plaited,  shiired,  shea  edge,  etc.; 
finishing  and  lining  ears  of  velvet;  stitching  silk,  velvet,  tulle,  and  chiffon  for  trim- 
ming; piecing  and  steaming  lace;  mounting,  curling,  piecing  feathers  and  tacking 
them  to  hat;  cording  and  beading;  renovating  silk,  velvet,  lace,  chiffon;  clcanins; 
and  pressing  felt,  stniw,  and  beaver;  remodeling  old  hats;  making  hat  covered  with 
cloth,  silk,  or  velvet  with  slip  stitched  edge;  a  covered  hat  with  bound  edge:  shirred 
hat  over  a  wire  frame;  ''Libertv  hat"  and  tucked  hat,  over  a  wire  frame  of  chiffon, 
tulle,  net,  moline,  lawn  or  mull;  making  straw  hat  over  a  frame  and  without  inane; 
making  a  raffia  hat,  woven,  knotted  and  braided;  lingerie,  lawn,  mull,  or  embroidery. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Individual  fire  boxes,  tools,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  1  press,  1  linotype  machine,  types,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Buffalo — Seneca  Vocational  School  (Day  School). 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  17  workbenches,  wood-turning  lathe,  circular  saw, 
and  all  necessary  small  tools. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  cabinet  department. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Press,  type,  and  furniture. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Buffalo — ^Technical  Evening  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. — Equipment:  24  workbenches  and  the  r^ular  equip- 
ment for  the  trade. 
Practice:  Making  various  joints,  window  and  door  frames,  staircases,  etc. 
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BiTvyALO— 'TsoHKioAi*  Etenino  Hxoh  Sobool  (ETBNiKa  8<aiooL)~- Concluded. 

Eleotsical  Workers. — Equipment:  Electric  motors,  dynamoe,  testing  apparatus, 
and  requisite  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Installing  and  operating  of  incandescent  and  arc  Ughts,  heating  apparatus, 
motors,  dynamos,  ana  generators;  testing  the  various  electric  apparatus. 

FoBOiNo. — ^Equipment:  24  foiges,  an^nls,  and  the  ordinary  tools  6t  the  trade. 

Practice:  Heating  and  drawing  iron;  welding;  forging  irregular  forms,  hooks,  tongs, 
etc.;  working  in  steel;  foiging,  tempering,  casehardening,  bnusing,  and  soldering. 

Macbinb-Shop  Practicb. — Equipment:  8  lathes,  1  planer,  2  sbapers,  I  drill,  1  uni« 
versal  grinder,  1  milling  machine,  1  hack  saw,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Operations  on  all  the  machine  tools,  chipping  and  filing,  etc. 

Pattern  Maxxko. — ^Equipment:  24  wood-turning  lathes,  workMdiches,  and  a  full 
e<nupment  of  small  toob. 

Ptetctice:  Making  various  patterns  of  simple  and  complex  form. 


OLovBRSvnxB—VocAnoKAL  School  (Day  School). 

Glovb  Making. — Equipment:  16  glove-stitching  machines,  cutting  tables,  cutting 
blocks,  thumb  and  fourcnette  dies,  complete  equipment  for  making  inseam,  ban 
pique,  outseam,  and  gauge  work,  16  individual  lignting  equipments. 

Practice:  First  year, — Sewing  straight  and  rectangular  seams,  orals,  and  circles;  sew> 
ing  strai^t  seams  on  extreme  cages  of  leather;  sewine  pieces  of  leather  together;  sewine 
slit  bindings  on  pieces  of  leather:  closing  the  pipe  of  thumb  ^s  inseam;  inserting  quirk 
in  thumb  holes;  sewing  slit  bindings  on  mittens^  inserting  thumb  quirks  in  mittens; 
closing  the  thumb  inseam;  inserting  thumb  in  mittens;  closing  men  s  mittens  inseam; 
making  linings  for  mittens;  placing  linings  in  mittens;  hemming  the  button  slit 
and  tops  of  mittens;  i  .         -    ^       .    -  .  ,    ..       ,..,.,. 

closing  and  inserting 

square-cornered  top  s  ,  „  *    *      «  . 

fingers  and  heart-snaped  thumbs*  sewing  on  slit  bindings  for  round  ccNmer;  closing 
thumb  and  inserting  the  same  in  neart-sbAped  thumb  holes;  inserting  quirks  in  four- 
chettcs  and  in  palm  of  glove;  closing  gloves  half  piaue:  hemming  button  slit  with 
reenforced  hem  and  round-comer  top;  fitting  up  for  hill  pique  rioves.  Second  year 
(proposed  course). — ^Making  table-cut  outseam  and  half-outseam  gloves*  sewing  on  i^t 
binoings  for  round-comer  hem;  closing  thumb  outseam  and  inserting  6oulton  thumb 
in  thumb  hole;  inserting  quirks  outseam  infourchettes;  inserting  quirks  flat  in  four- 
chettes;  fitting  up  gloves  for  half  outseam  and  for  full  outseam:  closing  glove  outseam; 
using  trimmer;  hemming  gloves  with  round-comer  finish  ana  reenforced  button  slit; 
inserting  Boulton  thumb  in  thumb  gauge  and  closing  the  thumb,  using  the  gauge; 
inserting  quirks  in  fourchettes;  fitting  up  gloves  for  full  outseam;  fitting  up  gloves, 
using  the  gauge,  and  trimming  the  fourcnettes;  closing  gloves,  using  gauge;  pulHng 
and  tying  en&;  tacking  on  slit  binding,  and  finishing  the  work. 

Hudson — Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Woodworking. — ^Equipment:  22  workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Making  glue  joints,  dowel,  mortise,  and  tenon  joints;  makii^;  bookcases, 
closets,  tables,  chairs,  etc.;  staining,  filling,  and  polishing  woodwork. 

Iroquois — Thomas  Indian  School  (Inmak— Day  School). 

Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Cabinethaking. — Equipment:  Workbenches,  2  lathes, 
and  a  full  eouipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  general  repairs  and  useful  pieces  of  furniture. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  1  wood  and  1  metal  washer,  1  extractor,  1  wringer,  1 
collar  and  cuff  machine,  galvanized  tubs,  electric  irons,  ironing  boards,  etc. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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HSW  TOBK-Oontinued. 
Iroquois — Tbouas  Indian  School  (Indian-— Day  School) — Concluded. 

Steam  Fitting* — ^Equipment:  5  steam  pumps,  3  steam  valves,  36  steam  traps,  3 
steam  separators,  11  steam  gauges,  2  water  neaters,  1  pipe  machine,  2  pipe  cutters,  3 
chain  tongs,  1  drill  press,  1  grindstone,  2  jackscrews,  and  a  lull  equipment  of  the 
requisite  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Lanca8Tbr>~Indu8TUal  Dbpaktmbnt,  Lancastsb  Pubuc  Schools  (Dat  School). 

Woodworking. — ^Equipment:  Workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Long  Island  City — Long  Island   City   Evening   High    and   Trade    School 

(Evening  School.) 

Blacksmithing. — ^Equipment:  Forges  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Cabinbtmaking,  Wood  Turning,  and  Carpentry. — Equipment:  Wood-turning 
lathes,  workbenches,  and  a  full  equipment  ol  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Drbsbmaking. — ^Equipment:  Tables,  sewing  machines,  and  the  requisite  imple- 
ments of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Electrical  Wiring.— Equipment:  Dynamos,  frames,  and  full  equipment  of  small 


tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Machine-Shop  Practice. — Equipment:  Lathes,  drills,  saws,  and  a  full  equipment 
of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Use  the  equipment  of  the  dressmaking  department. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  Individual  fire  boxes  and  the  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

JKbw  York — Industrial  Eybning  School  (Mostly  Negro — Evbning  School). 

Carpbntry. — ^Equipment:  21  benches  and  all  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Making  half  lap,  mortise  and  tenon,  dovetail,  keyed  joint,  wedged  joint, 
doweled  joint;  use  of  tools. 

Flower  Making,  Artificial. — ^Equipment:  Petal  cutters,  lead  block,  mallets  of 
wood  and  iron,  drying  frame,  goffers,  rubber  pads,  pincers. 

Practice:  Papering  wires  for  stems;  crimping  and  curling;  goffering;  making  various 
flowere  and  mounting  in  sprays. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Cutting  bandeaux,  wiring,  covering,  adjusting;  cutting  linings,  hemming, 
fauitening  the  ends,  placing  the  tip,  lining  a  bonnet;  cutting  velvet,  making  folds, 
drafting  patterns;  making  a  plain  round  shape,  a  sloping  crown,  fancy  brims,  rolling 
and  flaring  brims;  cutting  the  side  crown;  cutting  and  making  buckram  frames;  sew- 
ing the  brace  wires;  making  the  crown;  placing  the  outer  covering;  covering  the  buck- 
ram frame,  the  upper  and  under  brims,  the  side  crown;  adjusting  separate  crowns; 
finishing  edge:  takug  measurements;  making  lace  and  net  hats,  lingerie  and  washable 
hats;  making  dows;  preparation  of  trimming  for  hats;  cleaning  and  steammg  fabrics; 
cleaning  lace;  renovating  crape  and  hats;  crushing  velvet;  cleaning  feathers;  tecurling 
ostrich  feathere;  improving  ffowers;  freshening  foliage. 
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NEW  TOUC—Continued. 
Nsw  YoBK— -Manhattan  Tbadb  School  Fob  Giblb  (Day  School). 

DBESSMAKiNa. — ^Equipment:  40  sewing  machines,  cutting,  sewing,  and  ironing 
tables,  electric  irons,  dress  forms,  waist  forms,  sleeve  form,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  the  various  stitches,  buttonholes,  special  forms  of  sewing  and 
seams  both  by  hand  and  on  the  machine;  measuring,  hemming,  tucking,  matching, 
putting  on  bands,  setting  strings  in  bands,  finishing  hems,  putting  on  i)ocket8,  cutting 
and  piecing  bias  strips,  &cing  edges;  making  and  inserting  ruffles;  ripping;  making 
loops;  overhanding;  making  and  applying  cuns  and  sleeves;  pressing;  miterin^^comen: 
feather  stitching;  setting  and  threaoing  needles;  winding  bobbins;  cleaning,  oiling,  ana 
adjusting  attachments  on  sewing  machine;  making  aprons,  bags,  towels,  belts,  holders, 
bios,  caps,  corset  covers,  aprons,  sacks,  nightgowns,  kunonos,  robes,  chemises,  drawers, 
collars,  shirts,  shirtwaists^  g^arments,  various  kinds  of  trimming;  putting  on  hooks  and 
eyes;  shirring,  cording,  piping,  braiding,  etc. 

MiLLiNEBT. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Shirring,  tucking,  cording,  rolled  hem,  plain  fold,  milliner's  fold,  cutting 
and  joining  bias  pieces;  makmg  and  covering  buckles  and  buttons:  wiring  ribbons  ana 
laces;  making  hat  linings  and  wiring  hats;  oandeaux,  wire,  caponet,  and  buckiam; 
wire-frame  construction  from  dimensions  and  models;  making  frames  of  btfckram. 
caponet.  and  stiff  willow;  covering  frames  with  crinoline,  caponet.  mull,  moline,  and 
son  willow;  &u:ings,  plain,  shirred,  and  in  folds;  bindings,  stretcn,  puff,  and  rolled; 
plateaux,  plain  and  lancy;  making  hats  of  straw,  silk,  chiffon,  moline,  and  velvet; 
sewing  trimmings  on  hats  and  sewing  lining  in  hats;  renovating  ribbons,  velvet,  lace, 
feathers,  flowers;  machine  work,  plain  stitching,  tucking,  shirring,  bias  strips  stitched 
on  material. 

Novelty  and  Saxplb  Mounting. — ^Equipment:  Electrically  heated  glue  pots,  gas 
heated  ^lue  pots,  hand  cutters,  cabinets,  worktables,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  jewelry  and  silverware  cases,  lamp  shades  and  candle  shades; 
pasting  or  gluing  samples  of  all  kinds  of  material  on  caras  or  in  books  to  be  used  by 
salesmen  in  selling  goods;  covering  and  lining  boxes  and  cases  with  different  materials. 

PowEB  Sewing  Machine  Operating.— *Equipment:  55  plain  electric  sewing 
machines  and  30  special  sewing  machines,  electric  cutter,  cabinets,  tables,  irons,  etc. 

Practice:  Making  baj^,  clothes,  equipment  for  the  operator,  straif^ht  and  bias  stitch- 
ing, spaced  bias  stitching  from  measurements;  makine  and  tummg  square  comers, 
stitchmg  heavy  edge  for  tension  practice;  making  machine  table  apron,  plain  seiun, 
band  seam,  French  seam,  bag  seam,  one  warp  ana  one  bias  and  two  biases;  hemming 
turned  by  hand  and  run  through  hemmer;  seams  run  through  hemmer,  bag  seams  flat 
fell;  quilting;  banding  and  practice  for  edge  stitching,  tummg  comers,  etc.;  umbrella 
seams,  slot  seam,  flannel  seam,  and  seams  on  cloth  and  silk;  yokes  made  and  put  on; 
round  yokes — ^petticoats;  round  front  and  straight  back-drawers  and  petticoats;  bias 
yokes — ^waists;  shaped  yokes — aprons;  round  vokes — childrens'  dresses;  miter  comer 
yoke— dresses;  freehand  tucking,  special  tucking;  making  infants'  slips,  children's 
underwear,  rompers  and  dresses;  making  women's  underwear,  shirtwaists,  aprons, 
house  dresses,  and  fancy  negligees. 

New  York — Stuyvesant  Evening  TnAnE  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  the  equipment  of  the  day  manual  training  school,  except  in  plumbing  and 
electrical  wiring  and  installation. 

Blacksmtthing. — ^Equipment:  30  forges,  1  shear  punch,  1  drop  hamlner,  1  pipe 
machine,  1  drill,  annealing  furnaces,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Ftactice:  Not  reported. 

Cabin  etm  A  KING. — Equipment:  12  cabinetmaker's  benches,  equipped  with  lockers 
and  full  supply  of  small  tools,  2  power  saw  tables,  1  jointer,  1  jig  saw,  2  band  saws,  1 
mortising  and  tenoning  machine,  1  wood-turning  lathe,  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone, 
and  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  1  tool  grinder,  1  grinding  stone,  36  workbenches,  and  a 
full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 
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New  York— Stvyvesant  Evening  Trade  School  (Evening  School) — Concrd. 

Electrical  Wiring  and  Installation. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  repairs  and  putting  up  wires,  etc.,  running  dynamos  used  in  the 
school  building. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  23  lathes,  1  milliag  machine,  1  universal  milling 
machine,  1  universal  grinder,  1  cutter  grinder,  1  orill  grinder,  2  water-tool  grinders, 
I  steel  cutting  saw,  I  hack  saw,  2  drill  presses,  I  planer,  1  shaper,  1  centering  machine, 
1  arbor  press,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Turning  roll  and  shaft;  chucking:  making  collar,  pulley,  handwheel, 
face  plate,  gear  blank;  planine  parallel,  V-block,  surface  plate,  bedplate,  slide  rest; 
screw  cutting — tool  post,  standard  and  square  threads,  screws,  bolts  and  nut  mandrels; 
taper  turning — ^lathe  chuck  arbor,  center,  drill  sleeve,  orill  socket,  collet,  milling  arbor; 

gBar  cutting — spur  gear,  bevel  gear;  tool  making — ^machinist's  clamp  (parallel), 
ammer,  twist  (mil,  coimterbore,  milling  cutters,  taps,  mandrel  and  sleeve,  plug  and 
ring  gauge;  construction. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Use  equipment  of  wood-tiuning  shop. 

Plumbing. — ^Equipment:  individual  fire  boxes  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Wiping  joints  of  all  kinds. 

Stationary  £2ngineer8. — ^Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Running  stationary  engine  and  heating  laxge  buildings. 

Wood  Turning. — Equipment:  33  wood-turning  lathes  and  the  ordinarv  tools  of 
the  trade,  1  laige  pattern-maker's  lathe,  1  emery  grinder,  1  grindstone,  ana  pattern- 
maker's benches. 

New  York — ^Washington  Irving  High  School  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking  and  Embroidery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  etc. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Hand  stitching  on  bags,  pincuwions  and  corset  covers; 
making  petticoats,  night  dresses,  combination  suits,  feather  chain  and  outline  stitching. 
Secondyear. — ^Making  shirt  waists,  plain  and  tailored,  sailor  blouse  waists,  cotton 
shhts,  plaited  and  g[ored,  making  fancy  shirt  waists  and  lined  and  unlined  simple 
wool  dresses;  hem  stitching;  French  embroidery;  French  knots  and  bullion  stitches. 
Third  year. — ^Modelin^  and  draping  waists,  sleeves  and  skirts;  making  baby  dreases,- 
embroidered  shirt  waists,  princess  dip,  wool  or  silk  waist,  wool  dress,  heavy  wool  skirt, 
fancy  rilk  or  wool  dress,  dollar  dress,  linen  coat  suits,  and  graduation  dress,  hand 
embroidered  baby's  dress,  shirt  waists,  wool  dresses,  and  graduation  dresses;  making 
baby  clothes,  underwear,  shirt  waists,  collars,  cuffs,  etc.  Fourth  yeor.r— Cleaning, 
mending,  pressing,  etc. 

Rochester — School  op  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  (Day  School). 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  17  sewing  desks,  3  sewing  machines,  cheval  glass, 
dressmaker's  forms,  8  cutting  tables,  and  necessary  implements  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Millinery. — ^Equipment:  8  cutting  tables  and  necessary  implements  of  the  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Rochester — Shop  School  (Lexington  Avenue — Day  School). 

Cabin ETMAKiNG. — Equipment:  2  saw  benches,  1  boring  machine,  1  planer,  1  band 
saw,  1  jointer,  1  sanding  machine,  1  cut-off  saw,  1  grindstone,  vises,  and  a  full  equip- 
ment of  cabinetmaker's  tools. 

Practice:  ''Gluing  up''  joints;  assembling  furniture;  ''cleaning  up"  of  furniture; 
filing  and  setting  saws;  sharpening  of  scrapers  and  chisels;  ''getting  out"  rough 
stock;  work  on  cut-off  saw  and  band  saw;  jointing  of  material;  planing  of  material; 
making  of  machine  joints;  setting  up  of  machines  and  care  of  motor;  fitting  of  furni- 
ture locks  and  fixtures;  shellacKing,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing,  upholstering, 
making  stains,  and  wax. 
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Tabim  Y.--9HOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICEr-Oontinued. 

B.~PUBUO  SGHOOLa-Continued. 

HXW  TOBK— Continued. 
RocHssTEB — Shop  School  (Lsxikqton  Avbnue — Day  School) — Concluded. 

Cabpbntbt. — Equipment:  The  ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Ihthctice:  Making  lap  joints,  mortise  ana  tenon  joints  and  dovetailing:  work  on  the 
roughing  in  of  an  ordinary  dwellii^;  foundation  vails  and  piers,  sil^s,  solid  and  boxed 
joists,  girders  and  lookouts;  studding  and  setting,  ribbon  or  girt  jplates;  rafters,  various 
pitches,  valley,  hip  and  jack  rafters;  trussing;  cornices,  construction,  siding  and 
shingling:  floors  ana  subfloors;  setting  of  door  jambs,  base  blocks,  comer  blocks,  head 
blocKs,  plaster  casings,  fillets,  neck  moldinjgs,  head  casings,  dust  caps,  base  boards, 
plate  and  chair  rauiB;  simple  stair  buildmg;  winding  stair  building;  elementary 
millwork. 

Electbical  Wobkebs. — ^Equipment:  6  electric  motors,  2  generators,  2  arc  lights, 
1  telephone  exchange  board,  1  volt  met^  and  ammeter,  workbenches  and  a  fidl  equip- 
ment of  small  tools  and  appliances. 

Practice:  Chij>ping,  filing,  bending,  squaring,  drilling,  countersinking,  surfadng, 
policing;  making  pulley  supports  ana  guides,  conduit  and  pipe  straps,  girder  clamps 
and  bencn  stops;  sneet  metal  work,  making  zinc  plates  for  wet  cells,  window  plimt 
boxes,  cut-out  boxes,  waste  and  ash  cans,  motor  hoods,  tap  and  die  work,  soldering 
and  reenforcing;  making  of  wet,  crowfoot,  chloride,  and  dry  cells;  telephone  and 
telegraph  instruments;  wiring,  stripping,  and  splicing  of  wires,  splicing  clamps;  tap- 
ping oi  joints  and  splicing  with  rubber  and  friction  tape;  wiring  of  the  following  sys- 
tems and  circuits:  series,  parallel,  shunt,  series  parallel  and  parallel  series,  open  and 
closed  circuits,  grounded  circuits,  and  installing  and  testing  of  bells,  annunciators, 
buzzers,  fire  alarms,  door  openers,  telephones,  telecraph  instruments,  messenger  csdl 
boxes,  gas  lights,  etc.,  and  their  circuits.  Installation  of  lighting  circuits;  Knob, 
cleat,  molding  work,  conduit  work,  two  and  three  wire  circuits,  direct  and  alternating 
circuits,  sinsle  and  double  pole,  3-way  and  4-wav  switches,  panel  boards  and  cabinets, 
fixtures,  bauincins  of  circuits,  carbon  and  metal  filament  lights.  Tantalum  and  Tung- 
sten lights,  arc  lights  and  meters.  Power  work:  Installing,  repairing,  testing  and  care 
of  direct  current^  series  shunt,  compound  wound  generators  and  motors,  shop  tests. 
Power  consumption  and  efficiency  tests:  Indicated  and  brake  horsepower  tests;  volt- 
age and  speed  tests:  disassembling  and  reassembling  of  all  the  above  machines  and 
apparatus;  tiie  winding  of  fields  and  armatures;  gas  engines  practice  and  tests;  power 
and  efficiency,  disassembling  and  reassembling  of  parts  of  engine,  care  of  engine,  etc. ; 
installing,  repairing,  testing  and  care  of  alternating  current  generators  and  rotary 
converters;  single,  two  and  three  phase  types;  induction  and  synchronous  motors 
with  their  starting  devices;  installing  of  transformers  and  oil  switches.  Alternating 
current:  Comparison  of  alternating  and  direct  currents,  frequency^  phase,  course  <n 
current,  pressure,  self  induction,  li^  of  alternating  current,  application  of  Onm's  Law, 
testing,  heating,  and  chemical  effects  of  alternating  current,  power  and  power  factor, 
effective  current  and  pressures;  design  and  manufacture  of  svnchronous  motors, 
induction  motors,  rotary  converters,  arcs,  and  incandeecents  and  electric  power  plants. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  1  pumping  engine,  3  gas  melting  furnaces,  4  pipe  cutters, 
workbenches  and  fuU  equipment  oi  sooall  tools. 


seam,  lap  seam,  cup  joint,  overcast  joint;  wiping  joints;  horizontal  round,  upright 
round,  horizontal  and  upright  branch,  floor  flange  and  soldering  nipple;  wiping  jomt 
on  2-inch  lead  and  brass  ferrule  and  on  4-inch  2-bend  and  brass  lemue;  setting  up  and 
connecting  a  kitchen  sinkj  installing  a  complete  drainage,  ventilation,  and  not  and 
cold  water  system,  includmg  the  setting  up  and  connecting  of  laundry  trays,  sink, 
refrigerator,  closet,  bath,  and  lavatory;  applying  the  water,  air,  smoke,  and  pepper- 
mint tests;  the  changing  of  hot- water  circulation  and  tank  pressure  to  a  circulating 
system  with  tank  pressure  and  leave  connections  for  furnace  and  instantaneous  water 
heater;  setting  up  shower  bath,  sitz  bath,  urinal,  antifreezing  closets,  slop  sinks, 
pantry  sinks,  drinking  fountains,  gas  logs,  instantaneous  water  heaters,  pitcher, 
spoon  and  force  pumps,  water  lifts,  and  pumping  engines. 
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Ta&U(  V.><>43H0P  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTIC£-0«mtiaiied. 

B. — PUBUO  SQHOOiIiS — Continued. 

NSW  TOBK— Goncladed. 
Rochester— 8Hor  School  (Washinoton  School — Day  School). 

Woodworking. — ^Equipment:  Similar  to  that  in  Lexington  Avenue  School. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Syracuse — Syracuse  Technical  High  School  (Day  School). 

Machine-Shop  Practics,  Pattern  Making,  Wood  Turning,  Oabinethakino, 
AND  Joinery. — ^Eouipment:  1  circular  eaw,  1  band  saw,  1  grindstone,  1  emery  erindor, 
1  drill  press,  13  latnes,  1  shaper,  1  gas  melting  furnace,  1  d-norsepower  motor  (electric), 
6  sewing  machines,  30  workbencnes,  and  a  full  equipment  of  tools,  etc.,  used  in 
cabinetmaking,  pattern  making,  wood  turning,  and  carpentry. 

Ptactice,  for  woodworking  trades:  Pint  year. — ^Makine  simple  iomts^  by  hand  and 
by  machinery;  making  furniture  lor  the  use  <^  the  scEoor  Seeona  year. — Simple  exer- 
cises in  wood  tumine;  simple  exercises  in  pattern  making  and  moldii^;  milliiig 
machine  work.  Tkin  year, — ^Working  metal,  by  hand  and  oy  machinery;  exercises 
in  chipping  and  filing  utthe  work;  simple  turning  and  screw  making;  practice  wozk 
on  the  sbaper. 

YoNKBRs— Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (Day  School). 

Machine-Shop  Practice  and  Forging, — Equipment:  12  down-draft  foiges, 
anvils,  and  a  full  equipment  of  blacksmith's  tools.  Machine-shop  equipment:  7 
lathes,  sensitive  and  upright  drill,  planer,  shaper,  2  emery  wheels,  hack  saw,  and  the 
ordinary  tools  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Not  reported. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  13  wood-turning  lathes,  1  band  saw,  grindstone, 
and  a  full  eauipment  of  small  tools. 

Practice:  Wot  reported. 

YONKERS — YONKERS  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  (DaY  ScHOOL). 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Workbenches  and  the  ordinary  tools  of  tho  trade. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

Sewing. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  the  requisite  implements 
for  sewing. 
Practice:  Not  reported. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland — Technical  High  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  tho  equipment  of  the  Technical  High  (day)  School. 

Cabinetmaking. — Equipment:  Not  leportcd. 

Practice:  Making  articles  of  furniture,  such  as  tables,  chairs,  desks,  and  cabinets; 
finishing  woodwork. 

Millinery. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  names;  designing  and  trimming  hats. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  and  finishing  patterns  for  iron  and  brass;  making  patterns  and 
molding  castings  in  foundry. 

Sewing. — Eq^uipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Plam  sewing:  machme  sewing. 
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Tablb  V.-^HOP  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE-^Continued. 

B. — ^FUBLIO  SCHOOLS — Continued. 

OHIO — Concluded. 
Columbus — Columbus  Trades  School. 

DAY  school. 

Pkinting. — Equipment:  2  power  printing  presses,  type,  and  the  ordinary  appli- 
ances of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Lay  of  the  case;  simple  composition;  justification;  removal  of  ty|>e  from 
stick;  tying  up  type;  removing  type  from  galley  to  stone;  proof  reading;  distribution 
of  type;  tabular  work;  designing  and  making  wood  cuts  and  zinc  etchines;  presswork, 
maKing  ready  the  tympan.  overlaying,  underlaying,  printing  billheads,  noteheads, 
lettiarheads,  statements,  doagers,  circumrs,  cards,  blank  forms,  tabular  work;  cutting 
and  mitering  rules. 

WooDWORKiNQ  (including  pattern  making,  wood  turning,  joinery,  carpentry, 
cabinetmaking,  and  mill  work). — Equipment:  Lathes,  benches,  and  ail  necessary 
hand  tools. 

Practice,  pattern  making:  Making  and  finishing  plain  patterns;  small  rectangular 
patterns  for  solid  and  hollow  castings,  ribbed  sumce  plates,  built-up  patterns,  pat- 
terns involving  auxiliary  patterns,  steam  and  gas  engine  parts,  patterns  for  electrical 
machinerjr,  for  milling  machine  parts,  and  for  various  school  apparatus.  Practice, 
wood  carving:  Making  straight  ana  curved  lines;  carving  small  panels;  flat  and  oblique 
surfaces,  beads  and  rosett^  cut  with  firmer  and  skew  chisels;  straight  and  curved 
lines  cut  with  veiniuK  and  parting  tools,  fluting  and  heading  with  gouges;  geometrical 
designs  cut  in  low  relief  on  flat  surfaces;  conventionalized  designs  cut  in  high  relief 
on  both  plane  and  curved  surfaces.  Practice,  wood  turning:  Center  turning;  face 
plate  work;  fitting;  chucking;  polishing.  Practice,  wood  worldng,  joinery  and 
cabinetmaking:  a  series  of  accurate  joints. 

EVBNINQ   SCHOOL. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment  and  practice:  Same  as  for  day  course. 
Wood  Turning. — Equipment  and  practice:  Same  as  for  day  course. 

PENNSYLVAIOA. 

Altoona — High  School  (Day  School). 

Industrial  Course. — First  year. — Cabinetmaking  and  machine-shop  practice. 
Second  year. — Pattern  making  and  foundry  work.  Third  year. — Blacksmithing. 
Fourth  year. — ^Machine-shop  practice. 

Equipment,  cabinetmaking:  1  wood  trimmer  with  attachments,  4  miter  machines, 
benches,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  carving  and  other  hand  tools,  1  surface  planer, 
1  universal  saw  bench  with  saws  for  ripping  and  cutting  oU,  mitering,  etc.,  1  scroll 
saw  with  tilting  table,  1  hand  planer  and  jointer,  X  band  saw,  10  lathes,  1  brazing 
lamp  and  foive.  Equipment,  pattern  making:  18  speed  lathes,  1  wood  trimmer,  1 
grindstone,  8  double  oenches,  vises,  and  all  pattern-making  hand  tools.  Equipment, 
foundry  work:  1  furnace,  1  core  oven,  1  drying  stove,  core  oenches,  molding  benches, 
eate  cutter,  and  all  small  tools.  Equipment,  forge  shop:  24  draft  forges,  1  power 
nammer,  1  grindstone,  1  steel  plate  housing  exhauster,  1  olower,  vises,  racks,  1  man- 
drel, anvils,  and  a  full  equipment  of  small  tools.  Equipment,  machine  shop:  5 
engine  lathes  with  attachments,  1  milling  machine  with  set  of  tools,  1  planer,  1  crank 
shaper,  1  upright  drill  press,  1  universu  cutter  and  tool  grinder  witn  attachments, 
1  wet  tool  grinder,  benches,  vises,  racks,  platform  scales,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
chucks,  taps,  dies,  drills,  and  other  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year, — ^Making  bench  hooks,  sawhorses,  benches,  book,  specimen, 
and  exhibit  cases,  tables,  etc.;  turning  between  centers,  using  the  different  cuts,  turn- 
ing on  an  arbor,  face-plate  work,  etc.,  making  a  bench  pin,  file  or  chisel  or  gouge  or 
awl  handle,  mallet,  gavel,  reel,  stocking  ball,  rolling-pin,  candlestick,  stool  and 
table  legs,  boxes,  napkin  and  towel  rings,  goblets  and  cups,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs. 
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Tablb  v.— shop  equipment  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE--Con tinned. 

B.— FDBLIC  80HOOL8-<V>ntinued. 

PJENH  BY  LYAHIA — Continued. 

Altoona — High  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Bpheree,  vase  forms,  mirror  frame^  etc.  Second  year. — Pattern  making,  green-sand 
molding  and  coring,  hard  core  making  and  setting,  facing  and  medallion  work.  Third 
year."  Foiging,  chipping,  and  filing,  upsetting,  drawing,  shaping,  bending,  punching, 
welding,  tempering,  construction  of  scribere,  chisels,  punches,  lathe  and  planer  tools, 
drills,  etc.,  cnippiog  chamfers,  flat  and  curved  surfaces,  keyways,  filing,  use  of  hack 
saw  and  fitting.  Fovaih  year. — ^Turning,  tapering,  screw  cutting,  boring  and  fitting, 
drilling  and  tapping,  shaping,  planing,  brazing,  scraping,  grinding,  polishing,  testing, 
using  measuring  tools,  etc. 

Carlisle — United  States  Indian  School  (Indian — Day  School). 

Baking. — Equipment:  1  rotary  bake  oven,  1  dough  mixer,  continuous-feed  wire-cut 
cake  machine,  1  safety  dough  brake. 

Practice:  Preparing  all  the  breads  tuffs  and  pastries  needed  in  the  school. 

Blacksmithino. — ^Equipment:  1  force  blower,  2  hand-drill  presses,  1  emery  wheel. 
2  benches,  13  forges  and  anvils,  vises,  1  emery  wheel,  1  motor,  1  suction  blower,  2 
tire  shrinkers,  1  trip  hammer,  12  sets  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Ironing  wagons,  horseshoeing,  tempering,  tire  setting,  tool  making,  welding. 

Bricklaying  and  Plastering. — Equipment:  Mortar  beds  and  boards,  sand  screens, 
door  and  window  frames,  frames  and  molds  for  cement  work,  hand  tools  of  all  kinds. 

Practice:  Screening  sand,  slaking  lime^  mixing  mortar,  building  scaffolding,  cleans- 
ing brick,  spreading  mortar,  laying  bnck  pavements  and  piers,  building  arches, 
erectu^  chimneys  and  stacks,  setting  door  and  window  frames,  trimming  joints, 
placing  headers;  mixing  mortar  and  nair,  lathing,  plasterinj^,  and  finishing;  laying 
pavements,  making  excavations,  framework,  grouting,  mixing  screened  stone  with 
cement  ana  sand,  leveling,  marking,  putting  on  topcoat  of  cement  and  sand,  finishing, 
building  curb,  removing  frame,  care  of  pavement  until  hardened,  molding  artificial 
stone,  dressing  stone,  laying  foundation,  pointing,  and  practical  building. 

Carpentry  and  Cabin etmaking. — Equipment:  1  mortiser,  1  tononer,  1  Jig  saw, 
1  grindstone,  1  jointer,  1  rip  saw,  1  side  molder,  1  surfacer,  3  turning  lathes,  12'aouble 
cabinetwork  benches,  vises,  tools. 

Practice:  Planing  by  hand,  nailing  and  gluing,  use  of  joints  as  half  lap,  lap,  mor- 
tise and  tenon,  miter  with  mortise  and  tenon,  double  mortise  and  tenon,  miter  shoul- 
dered mortise  and  tenon,  keyed  mortise  and  tenon,  shelf  and  jamb,  single  and  double 
rabbeted  comer,  all  kinds  of  dovetail,  hanced  corners,  rail  and  mullion.  dovetailed 
post  and  brace  or  tie,  end  lap  and  key,  oblique  shouldered  mortise  ana  tenon,  box 
comer  tongue  and  groove,  sink  comer  dovetail,  tongue  and  groove,  keyed  dovetail, 
construction  and  repair  of  buildings  and  school  furniture. 

Carriage  Making,  Trimming,  and  Upholstering. — Equipment:  1  glue  heater, 
1  grindstone,  1  spoke  chuck,  16  workbenches,  vises,  and  a  full  equipment  of  saws, 
bits,  braces,  and  other  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Planing,  squaring,  marking,  mortising,  tenoning,  framing,  filling,  priming, 
|;lazing,  rubbing  out,  putting  in  color  and  varnisn,  striping,  ornamenting'  and  finish- 
ing; laying  out  cloth,  filling,  tufting,  sewins;  and  covering  top  and  bows. 

Harness  Making. — Equipment:  9  workbenches,  9  sewing  horses,  and  all  tools 
required  in  the  trade. 

Practice:  Preparing  a  wax  end,  stabbing  holes  with  awl,  cutting  out  and  sewing 
parts,  blackening  edges,  creasing,  skiving  dps,  punching  buckle  holes,  selecting  and 
prepsLring  loop  leather,  fitting  and  tacking  parts,  placing  rings  and  buckles,  dressing 
ana  finishing  work,  caring  for  and  repairing  namess. 

Laundering. — Equipment:  12  waahtubs,  4  washers,  3  extractors,  1  iron  heater,  16 
drying  racks,  1  collar  ironer,  1  mangle,  1  shirt  ironer,  1  starcher,  16  ironing  boards. 

Practice:  Sorting  and  counting  clothes;  making  storch;  starching,  sprinkling,  and 
folding;  washing  by  hand;  operating  washing  machines;  ironing. 

Painting,  House  and  (jarriage. — Equipment:  Ladders,  swings,  staging,  and 
the  ordinary  equipment  of  the  trade. 

Practice:  Pamt  mixing;  innde  and  outside  painting;  graining,  hardwood  finish, 
varnishing,  polishing,  enameling,  sizing,  caldminiug. 
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Tabu  T.-^HOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICSi-Omtkiued. 

B.— FUBUC  BOHOOLS— GonCiiiued. 

PXNirSTLYAXIAr- Continued. 

Carublb— United  8tatss  Indian  Sohool  (Indian — Day  School) — Concluded. 

Plumuno  and  Stbak  FrmNO. — Equipment  is  that  of  a  modem  plumbing  estab- 
lishment. 
Piactice:  Making  nipplee;  cutting  pipe;  setting  up  and  repairing  steam  gauges. 

Sumps,  traps,  etc.;  making  joints;  laymg  sewer  pipes  and  traps;  erecting  soil  stacks; 
tting  lavatories,  bathtubs,  and  closets;  placing  boilers;  repairing  tanks,  etc. ;  erection 
of  line  fihafting;  installation  and  repair  of  laundry,  bakery,  and  mrm  machinery,  and 
the  care  (and  repairing)  of  85  closets,  75  bathtubs,  20  stationary  washstands,  17  sinks, 
19  laundry  tubs,  and  18  kitchen  tubs. 

Printino. — Equipment:  4  presses,  1  folding  machine,  1  stitcher,  1  cutting  machine, 
1  punching  machine,  1  mitenng  machine,  1  proof  press,  1  card  cutter,  1  perforating 
machine,  I  lead  and  rule  cutter,  type,  and  all  necessary  printing  material. 

Practice:  First  year. — ^Make  ready,  feeding,  running  stitching  machine,  folding, 
compiling  signatures,  handling  paper,  perforating,  punching,  padding,  feeding  of 
platen  press,  cleaning^  type,  locking  up  forms,  operation  of  fountains  and  mai&rs, 
mailing,  binding,  register  work,  care  or  cuts,  hau-tone  make  ready.  Second  year, — 
Make  r€»dy  on  platen  press,  feeding  cylinder  press  and  feeding  folding  machine,  lay 
of  case,  spacing,  justification,  composition,  locKing  up  galleys,  cleaning  type,  imposi- 
tion of  type  pages,  laying  out  ana  locking  of  forms  tor  cylmder,  operation  of  paper- 
cutting  machme,  correction  of  proof,  general  job  composition,  correction  and  care  of 
mailing  lists,  operation  of  cylinder  press,  making  rwidy  on  cylinder  press.  Third 
year.— Composition  of  tabular  matter  and  better  kinds  of  book  and  job  matter^  make-up 
of  a  book,  typographical  designing,  all  job  composition,  proofreading,  cuttmg  stock, 
color  and  han-tone  printing  on  platen  press,  intricate  composition,  mixing  tints  and 
body  colors;  planning  and  execution  of  jobs  from  rough  copy.  Fourth  year.— J  oh  and 
commercial  printing.  Fifth  year. — Advanced  cylinder  presswork,  three  and  four 
color  work,  mixing  mks,  overcoming  pressroom  troubles. 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking. — Equipment:  31  sewing  machines,  10  tables,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  for  drafting,  cuttmg,  and  fitting. 

Practice:  Use  of  needle  and  wimble,  darning,  plain  sewing;  making  towels,  nap- 
kins, tablecloths,  sheets,  pillowcases,  skirts;  stitcning  on  the  machine;  all  kinds  of 
repairing  and  mending;  making  shirts,  aprons,  gowns;  cutting,  fitting,  and  making 
school  imiforms  and  work  dresses;  drafting  patterns,  tucking  and  shimng  thin  mate- 
rials, fancy  waists,  and  skirts. 

Shoehakinq. — Equipment:  1  channeling  machine,  20  Crispin  jacks,  1  emery  wheel, 
1  eyelet  machine,  1  gnndstone,  2  heeling  ^acks,  1  hook  macnine,  1  sewer,  1  roller,  5 
se\nng  machines^  2  skiving  machines,  4  solidity  jacks,  and  complete  sets  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  Makmg  wax  ends;  soling,  heeling;  cutting  and  fitting  uppers;  lasting; 
trimming;  welt  repairing  and  sewing  m  lining;  measurmg  the  feet  and  fitting. 

STATioNARy  Engineers. — Equipment:  Four  ISO-horsepower  boilers  with  mechan- 
ical stokers,  several  steam  engines,  and  several  motors. 

Practice:  Care  and  management  of  boilers  and  steam  engines;  drawing  and  banking 
fires;  regulating  water  supply  and  draft;  controlling  steam  pressure;  blowing  flues. 

Tailoring. — Eauipment:  Drafting  and  cutting  instruments,  sewing  machines, 
pressing  irons,  ana  all  necessary  equipment. 

Practice:  Stitching,  making  Duttonholes,  using  sewing  machine,  repairing,  clean- 
ing, pressing,  cutting,  and  making  uniform  trousers  and  coats;  taking  measurements 
and  Grafting  patterns  for  trousers,  coats,  and  overcoats;  making  civilian  clothes. 
TiNSMFTHiNG. — Equipment:  Folding  machines,  edging  machines,  forming  machines, 
turning  machines,  setting-down  machines,  beading  machines,  tongs,  seamers,  snips, 
bench  shears,  stakes,  ana  all  necessary  equipment. 

Practice:  Making  cups,  soap  dishes,  napkin  rings,  dippers,  pans,  buckets,  stove- 
pipes and  elbows;  puttmg  together  tin  for  roofs;  laying  roofs  witn  \'alleys;  putting  up 
gutters  and  conductor  pipes;  repairing. 
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PXNHSTL  VAMIA— Goatinued . 
Philadblphii — ^Philadelphia  Trades  School  (Day  School). 

Cabfentby. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  hand  took,  lathes,  saws,  planes. 

Practice:  Use  and  care  of  toob;  sawing,  planing,  sciuaring,  chiselins,  and  Rouging 
exercises;  building  inside  and  outside  dooxtTames;  window  fiames^  both  double  hung 
and  casement;  doon,  sash^  moldings,  architraves,  and  all  details  of  inside  house 
finishing;  cutting  and  setting  joists;  naming;  laying  floois;  erecting  partitions;  set- 
ting roof  rafters. 

Elsctbical  Construction. — Equipment:  Hand  tools;  apparatus  for  installing, 
testing,  and  repairing  electrical  appliances;  machines  ranging  from  i  to  8  horsepower 
for  botn  alternating  and  direct  currents. 

Practice:  First  year, — Installing  bells,  annunciators,  electric  gaslighting,  open  and 
closed  circuit  buiglar  alarms,  &re  alarms,  and  telephones.  Second  year. — Installing 
arc  and  incandescent  lights,  shunt  and  compound  wound  motors;  circuits  to  operate 
from  single  pole,  double  |>ole,  three  and  four  way  switches;  open,  concealed,  molding, 
and  conduit  work;  experiments  on  fall  of  potential;  resistance  measurements;  elec- 
tromagnetic induction;  armature  and  voltmeter  calibration.  Third  year, — Installii^ 
direct  and  alternating  current  dynamos,  singly  and  in  parallel;  induction  motors  and 
transformers  on  single  and  polyphase  circuits;  direct  and  alternatinfi;  current  integrat- 
ing wattmeters;  experiments  on  load  and  no-load  characteristics  of  series,  shunt  and 
compound  wound  machines;  efficiency  test  on  machines  and  transformers;  circuits 
with  leading  and  lagging  currents;  overhead  and  under]^und  construction;  manu- 
facture and  selection  of  cables  for  various  uses:  joint  wipins  and  cable  splicing. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  Full  set  oi  hand  tools,  lather,  saws,  planea. . 

Practice:  Use  and  care  of  tools;  sawing,  planing,  squaring,  chiseling,  and  gouging 
exercises;  construction  of  lazge  number  of  patterns  from  working  arawings;  core 
boxes,  half,  whole,  and  drop;  fillets,  boxed,  leather  and  putty;  shrinkage,  iron, 
brass,  and  steel;  engine  parts,  marine  and  arcixitectural;  sweep  work. 

Printing. — Equipment:  Full  line  of  book  and  job  cases,  grallevs,  and  composing 
sticks,  lead  and  slug  racks,  metal  furniture,  brass  rule  and  Doroers,  2  Chanaler  & 
Price  10  by  16  Gordon  presses,  motor  driven;  1  Chandler  &  Price  galley  proof  press, 
1  Oswego  30-inch  paper  cutter,  1  Franklin  perforating  machine,  Rouse  mitering 
machine,  American  No.  2  lead  and  rule  cutter,  two  sizes  of  stones,  1  stitching  machine, 
complete  outlay  for  job  printing. 

Pmctice:  Job  work;  instruction  in  the  case,  stick,  and  gauge;  setting  straight  mat- 
ter; use  of  display  letters;  make-up  of  forms;  study  of  type  faces;  point  s^tem: 
study  of  various  kinds  of  paper — size,  weight,  price,  selection  for  different  kinds  oi 
work;  harmony  schemes  in  color;  paper  cutting  and  press  work;  printing  notices, 
catalogues,  school  paper,  programs. 

Philadelphia — Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  (Evening  Trades  Schools  of 

Philadelphia). 

Bricklaying. — Equipment:  Full  set  of  hand  tools. 

Practice:  U^e  of  mortar  board  and  trowel;  taught  to  cut  out  a  trowel  of  mortar; 
building  of  4-inch  wall,  8-inch  wall,  12-inch  wall. 

Carpentry. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelphia  Trades  School. 

Electrical  Construction. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment 
is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelphia  Trades  School. 

Painting,  House  and  Sign. — Equipment:  Brushes,  easels,  rulers,  drawing 
board,  chalk,  lead  pencils. 

Practice:  Mixing  of  paintj;  outlining  of  letters  in  chalk;  free-hand  drawing;  paint- 
ing on  small  pieces  of  material;  painting  signs  on  large  spaces. 

Patiern  Making. — Equipment:  Phimdelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  course  as  Philadelpnia  Trades  School. 

Plastering. — ^Equipment:  Full  set  of  nand  tools;  8  booUis  for  practice  work; 
mixing  troughs. 

Practice:  Mixing  of  plaster;  putting  plaster  on  laths;  rough  cast;  smooth  cast; 
ornamental  work  for  ceilings  ana  walls. 
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B.— PUBUG  ffCH00L8--Contmued. 

PBNKSTLVANXA— Continued. 

Philadelphia — Evening  Trades  School  No.  1  (Evenikq  Trades  Schools  ot 

Philadelphia) — Concluded. 

Plumbing. — Eauipment:  Complete  set  of  hand  toob. 

Practice:  Plumbers'  tools  and  their  use;  soil  and  wrought -iron  pipes:  fittings; 
calking;  use  of  sheet  lead;  weights  of  lead  for  suppler  and  waste  pipes;  solaer  (fine); 
solder  (wiping);  flux;  soldering  with  cop]>er  bit;  wiping  joints;  brass  work;  stop  and 
waste  cocks^'  valves;  bath  plug;  soldering  joints;  tank  seams  (upright  and  horizontal); 
fitting  up  sink,  bathtub,  water-closet,  washtub,  washbasin {  circulating  boilers  (sin- 
gle and  aouble). 

Printing. — Equipment:  Philadelphia  Trades  School  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Follow  same  couree  as  Pniiadelphia  Trades  School. 

Sheet-Metal  Workers. — Equipment:  Benches,  shears  (hand  power),  18  soldering 
furnaces,  lever,  roller  machine,  nand  tools,  drawii^  boards. 

Practice:  Patterns  executed  from  drawing;  pupus  bring  drawing  from  their  chops; 
taught  to  lay  out  and  cut  out  work;  soldering  of  sections  together. 

Philadelphia — Evening  Trades  School  No.  2  (Evening  Trades  Schools  of 

Philadelphia). 

The  equipment  available  for  use  and  the  practice  work  in  this  school  are  practically 
like  those  of  Evening  Trades  School  No.  1. 

Scotland — Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School  (Day  School). 

Baking. — Equipment:  1  continuous  baker  oven,  1  fruit  steam  kettle,  1  doughnut 
oven;  all  necessary  appliances  for  general  baking. 

Practice:  First  year.— -Cleaning  and  care  of  utensils.  Seeondyear, — Plain  bread-dou^h 
mixine,  management  of  oven,  etc.  Third  year. — Bread  molding  and  plain  cake  huL- 
ing.    l^QurtA  2/ear.-^Fancy  cake,  pretzel,  and  pie  baking. 

Cobbling. — Equipment:  2  shoe -repairing  sewine  machines,  1  leather -splitting 
machine,  1  eyelet  machine,  4  general  repairing  benches  and  outfit. 

Practice :  First  year. — Removing  old  soles  and  nailing  on  rough  work.  Seeondyear.— ;- 
Nailing  on  soles,  trimming  and  finishing  same;  coarse  shoes.  Third  yeor.-^-Sewing 
seams,  patching  of  uppers.    Fourth  year. — Stitching  soles  and  fine  shoe  repairing. 

Dressmaking. — Equipment:  8  sewing  machines,  24  sewing  tables,  2  aress  forms, 
2  electric  pressing  irons,  and  usual  sewing  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Repairing  and  darning.  Second  year. — ^Plain  sewing  and  use 
of  machines.  Third  j^eor.-— Skirts  and  underwear;  machine  work.  FourU^  year. — 
Cutting,  fitting,  and  general  dressmaking. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  1  planer,  1  shaper,  1  drill  press,  1  universal  milling 
machine,  1  cutter  and  tool  grinder,  1  sensitive  drill,  1  twist-drill  grinder,  6  screw-cut- 
ting lathes,  10  vises,  and  all  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Use  of  hand  tools,  vise  work,  and  drill  press.  Second  year. — 
Lathe  work,  screw  cutting,  vise  work,  and  fitting.  Third  year. — ^Milling  machine  work, 
gear  cutting,  vise  work,  and  fitting.  Fourth  year, — ^Advanced  machine  work  and 
fitting. 

Printing. — Equipment:  3  presses,  1  mailing  machine,  1  proof  press,  1  paper  cutter, 
type,  and  all  necessary  printing  equipment. 

rractice:  First  year. — Learning  the  case,  typesetting.  Seeondyear. — General  type- 
setting. Third  year. — Presswork.  Fourth  year. — Job  work — setting  of  forms  and  proof 
reading. 

Stationary  Engineers. — ^Equipment:  4  return  tubular  boilers,  2  boiler  feed 
pumps,  2  sewer  pumps,  1  lOO-horsepower  engine,  1  60-horsepower  engine,  2  d3n:ia- 
mos,  1  40-horsepower  engine,  1  direct-current  generator,  necessary  switchboard  and 
appliances. 

Practice :  First  year. — Firing  boilers  and  general  work  in  boiler  room .  Second  year. — 
Practical  use  of  steam  for  power  purposes.  Third  year. — Practical  management  and 
care  of  engines,  dynamos,  etc.    Fourth  year. — Valve  setting  and  power  calculations. 
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PEinrSTLVAinA— Concluded. 
Scotland — Soldiers'  Orphans'^  Industrial  School  (Day  School) — Concluded. 

Tailoring. — ^Equipment:  8  tailor's  sewing  machines,  1  buttonhole  machine,  6 
electric  preesing  irons,  and  general  small  equipment. 

Practice:  First  year. — Use  of  needle  and  shears,  plain  sewing,  and  buttonhole  mak- 
ing. Second  year. — Uniform  trouser  making;  machine  work.  Third  year. — ^Military 
coat  making;  machine  work.    Fourth  year  .---General  tailoring  and  fitting. 

Woodworking. — ^Equipment:  1  jig  saw,  1  mortise  machine,  2  circular-saw  tables, 
1  lointer,  1  shaping  machine,  4  wood-turning  lathes,  16  woodworking  benches,  with 
full  equipment  of  tools. 

Practice:  First  year. — Use  and  care  of  hand  tools;  plain  work  in  soft  wood.  Second 
year, — Plain  carpentry;  making  tenons,  mitering,  mortising,  etc.  Third  year. — ^Wood 
turning,  plain  pattern  and  cabinet  making.  Fourth  year. — ^Pattern  and  cabinet 
making. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence — Evening  Technical  School  (Evening  School). 

Uses  equipment  of  the  day  technical  high  school. 

Blacksmithing. — Equipment:  25  forges,  anvils,  vises,  punches,  drills,  and  all 
necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Changing  iron  from  round  to  square;  squaring  and  making  square  point; 
bending  iron  for  circle  and  for  reverse  curves;  making  ring,  hook,  staple,  meat  nook, 
sate  hook,  timber  hanger,  fagot  weld,  bent  eye,  chain  links,  square  and  hexagonal 
bolts  and  spikes;  flat-point  drawing,  bendinjg;  drawing  point,  drawing  and  bending 
square  comer  and  twisting;  bending  and  twisting;  simple  welding  of  several  pieces; 
chain  scarfing  and  welding;  upsetting  and  forming  head;  upsetting,  bending,  draw- 
ing welded  ring;  upsetting,  scarfing,  welding,  L  weld,  T  weld.  Steel  work — draw- 
ing, forming,  hardening,  and  tempering;  maian^  flat  chisels,  nail  set,  small  punch, 
pnck  punch,  and  screwdriver;  twisting,  drawmg,  tempering;  making  machinist's 
scratcher;  hardening  and  tempering  lathe  tools;  making  thread  tool,  cuttii^-off  tool, 
side  tool,  diamond-point  tool:  iron  and  steel  weld;  making  reamer;  steel  and  iron  weld; 
making  Dlacksmith's  tongs,  not  and  cold  chisels,  hand  hammers,  and  blacksmith's 
toolsj  special  chisels,  special  lathe  and  planer  tools;  ornamental  wrought-iron  work; 
forming  sand  C  scrolls,  making  lantern  and  bracket,  andirons  and  fire  set;  working 
out  original  ideas  in  wrought  iron  from  drawings. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Equipment:  Sewing  machines,  tables,  and  all 
necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Stitches;  drafting  undergarments;  making  shirt  waists*  drafting  shirt- 
waist and  skirt  patterns;  making  one  garment,  dress  or  wool  skirt;  maldng  several  gar- 
ments giving  practice  in  hand  and  machine  work;  renovation  of  material  for  millinery; 
making  a  winter  hat;  frame  making. 

Electrical  Wiring. — Equipment:  Insulated  wire,  tubing,  porcelain  insulatore, 
riieostats,  transformers,  and  all  necessary  appliances. 

Practice:  Actual  wiring;  installing  motors;  making  the  spark  coil,  rheostat  or  trans- 
former; wiring  for  some  of  the  simple  machines. 

Jewelry  Making. — Equipment:  Not  reported. 

Practice:  Making  a  buckle,  brooch,  como,  button,  emblem,  stickpin,  a  small  oak 
leaf,  a  wild -rose  leaf,  a  cluster  of  daisies,  the  fleur  de  lis,  from  design  for  jewelry. 

Machinists. — Equipment:  25-horBepower  stationary  engine,  8  electric  motors.  22 
lathes,  1  screw  macnine,  1  hack  saw,  2  planers,  1  screw  cutter,  1  die  cutter,  1  milling 
machine,  3  upright  drills,  1  grinding  stone,  work  benches,  vises,  files,  drills,  punches, 
dies,  and  a  full  equipment  of  machinists'  tools. 

Practice:  Grinding;  centering;  removing  scale;  turning;  thread-tool  ^ndin^^:  tap 
drill  ^nding;  counterbores  and  countersinks;  cap  screws  and  screw  cutting;  milling; 
machine  work;  hand  tooling  and  filing;  boring  and  inside  thread  cutting;  planing, 
shaping,  surface  filing,  square- thread  cutting,  hand  tooling;  top  making;  taper 
turning;  twist-drill  cutting;  small  tool  making;  mill  and  gear  cutting. 
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BRODB  I8LA]n>— Concluded. 
Pbotidkncb^Etskino  Tbchnioal  School  (Evbnino  School) — Concluded. 

Pattbbn  Makino. — ^Equipment:  26  wood-turning  lathee,  2  electric  motor  lathee, 
2  circular  eaws,  1  jig  saw,  2  buzz  planen,  1  band  raw,  2  trimming  machinee,  benches, 
viaesi  and  all  necessary  woodworking  tools.  ' 

Practice:  Location  of  points;  laying  out  board  for  measurement  and  for  eamples, 
and  mounting  the  same;  shellacldngy  sawing;  laying  out  centers  and  boring;  dressing 
working  foce  and  equaring  narrow  nee;  squaring  to  definite  width  with  working  face; 
laying  out  ends  for  planing;  length  aawing  and  planing;  planing  of  large  piece  square 
and  true  to  width  and  thickness;  squaring  end,  sawing  off  square  ende  to  half  line; 
boring  wi^out  rough  edges  or  splitting;  sandpapering,  rounding  comerB|  and  nailing; 
locating  and  nailing;  finishing  surface;  laying  out  and  sawing  naif  lap  joint;  sawing, 
bofin^,  and  chiseling  for  closed  mortise  and  tenon;  simple  rectangular  patterns; 
roughing;  smoothing  cylinder;  cutting  to  length;  smooth  and  true  end  cut;  stop 
cylmderj  taper  cylinders  for  hollows  and  rounds;  bevel  cuts,  rounds,  hollows;  beads; 
pr^aration  of  chucks;  turning  and  truing  chuck;  chucking. 

Plumbing. — Equipment:  2  retorts,  24  furnaces,  24  work  benches,  and  plumber's 
tools. 

Practice:  Filing  and  tinning  a  plumber's  soldering  iron;  working  sheet  lead;  sol- 
dering lead  seams  fiat  and  2-inch  overcaflt  joints;  wiping  joints. 

SiLVBRSiOTHiNO. — Equipment:  Rolls,  1  power  punch,  1  drop  press,  1  foot  prsss, 
1  die  cutter,  1  man  lathe,  4  speed  lathes,  1  upright  drill,  work  benches,  vises,  punches, 
dies,  and  all  necessary  small  tools. 

Practice:  Making  a  cup,  bowl,  vase^  tobacco  jar,  percolator,  from  jxactical  design; 
hammering,  raising,  saw  piercing,  filing,  and  hard-soldering;  making  a  loving  cup, 
fish  tray,  sewing  tray,  metal  lantern,  lampihade,  cigar  box;  metal  turning;  mounting; 
flat  hammering  and  repouss^j  riveting:  poHfihing  and  colonng. 

Stbam  EnomBBBS. — Equipment:  The  steam  and  electric  power  plant  of  school. 

Practice:  Actual  practice  in  the  care,  use,  setting,  and  proper  position  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  steam  engine,  the  steam  guage,  steam  pump  and  ooiler,  and  in  the  eco- 
nomicii  use  of  coal;  tne  management  and  care  of  fire  for  steam  boilecB,  etc. 

WISCONSIN. 

MiLWAtTKBB — ^MlLWAVKBB  SCHOOL  OB  TbADBS  FOR  B0Y8. 

DAY  8CBOOL. 

» 

Carpentry  and  Woodworkino. — Equipment:  1  single  suribcer  with  sectional 
roll,  1  jointer,  1  shaper,  1  band  saw  with  ripping  fence,  1  univemd  saw  table  with  all 
attachments,  6  wood-turning  lathes,  1  n^older,  1  tenoner,  1  boring  machine,  1  mortiser, 
1  jig  saw  with  tilting  table,  1  knife  grinder  with  all  attachments,  1  erindjstone  frame 
with  truing  device  and  grindstone,  1  knife  scales,  51  complete  sets  of  carpenter  tools, 
including  vises,  saws,  planes,  bits,  etc. 

Practice:  Lap  jointing;  mortising  and  tenoning;  gaining;  dovetailing;  fluting  and 
reeding,  straight,  circle  and  segment;  chamfering,  plain  relief  carving,  making  nlank 
frames,  box  window  fimmes,  vestibule  entrance  names,  side-light  frames,  pon^  and 
cornice  work,  exterior  decoration,  store  fronts,  interior  finish,  doors,  wainscoting,  china 
closets,  and  i>alloon,  timber,  rafter,  and  truss  framing,  making  timber  joints,  lasring 
joist  and  framing  headers,  setting  of  partitions;  making  cabinets,  bank  fixtures,  hard- 
wood mantels,  veneering,  inlaid  workj  stair  building,  la^dng  out  winders,  drcubur  and 
elliptical  stairs,  kerfing  stringers,  laminating  stringers,  risers  and  other  bent  work;  uae 
of  machines,  eettingup  and  caring  for  same. 

Machinists  and  Tool  Making. — Equipment:  21  lathes  with  attachmoats,  2  uni- 
versal milling  machines,  1  gear  cutter,  2  snapere,  1  die  Blotter,  2  grindoa,  2  planers,  1 
sensitive  drill,  2  drill  presses,  1  dry  emery  grinder,  1  wet  grinder,  1  drill  grinder,  1  cut- 
ting-off  saw,  1  gas  tempering  furnace,  1  arbor  press,  1  surface  table,  1  Ss-horsepower 
motor,  work  benches,  vises,  and  all  neceasary  small  tools  and  accessory  supplies. 

Practice:  Plain  cylindrical  turning  and  boring,  taper  turning  and  bonng,  thread 
cutting,  chucking  and  face-plate  work,  boring  with  bonng  bar,  mandrel  work,  running, 
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Table  V.— SHOP  EQUIPMENT  AND  SHOP  PRACTICE— Ck)ncluded. 

B.— PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— Concluded. 

WISCONSIN--<:;oncluded . 

Milwaukee — Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  for  Boys — Concluded. 

DAY  school — concluded. 

shrinking  and  pressing  fits;  ofuiding  drills,  drilling  within  desired  circle,  counter- 
sinkinfi;  and  counterboring,  laying  out  work:  planing  surfaces  at  var3dng  angles, 
curvea  surfaces  and  dovetails  and  ways  of  lathes,  special  planer  work;  cutting  key- 
ways  and  to  a  shoulder;  clamping  and  chucking  workj  milling  operations,  cutting 
speeds  and  feeds,  indexing,  spiral  work,  ^ear  work;  cutting  bevel  gears,  worm  wheels 
and  worms;  preparing  gear  blanks;  grinding;  surface,  external,  and  internal  chipping, 
filing,  scraping,  fitting,  assembling;  makinR  taps,  dies,  cutters,  reamers,  count^borers, 
twist  drills,  nulling  cutters,  special  tools,  dies  and  punches,  jigs,  gauges. 

Pattern  Making. — Equipment:  1  single  surfacer,  1  jointer,  1  universal  saw  bench 
with  all  attachments,  1  bana  saw,  7  lathes,  8  universal  trimmers,  1  grindstone  frame 
with  truing  device  and  grindstone,  1  band-saw  filer,  1  band-saw  setter,  1  complete 
molding  outfit  with  pot  and  furnace  for  melting  metal,  1  glue  heater,  25  workbenches, 
vises,  and  a  complete  outfit  of  pattern-making  tools. 

Practice:  Making  rectang[ular  patterns  for  solid  and  hollow  castings,  ribbed  surface 
plates,  built-up  patterns,  pipe  fittings,  valves,  patterns  involving  auxiliary  patterns, 
steam  and  gas  engine  patterns  and  core  boxes,  patterns  for  electrical  machinery,  steam 
pumps,  spur,  bevel,  and  worm  gears,  flywheel  and  pulley  patterns,  sweeps  for  loam 
work;  miscellaneous  patterns  and  core  boxes,  making  molds  from  the  patterns. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fftting. — Equipment:  25  combination  gas  furnaces  and  solder 
pots;  2  paste  benches  complete;  vises;  50  sets  of  shop  tools,  and  a  full  equipment  of 
general  tools. 

Practice:  Sheet  load  seams;  overcast  joints;  cup  joints;  round,  branch,  horizontal,  and 
vertical  joints;  calking  and  making  joints  on  cast-iron  soil  and  drain  pipe,  stopcock, 
soldering  nipples,  femues,  bath  plugs,  floor  flange,  wall  flanges,  quarter  bends,  S  ana 
half-S  traps,  plain  bibb  vertical  oranches,  short  bend  with  ferrule,  4-inch  drum  trap, 
tank  seams,  norizontsd  and  upright;  setting  up  and  connecting  sinks,  lavatories, 
boilers,  tanks,  laundry  trays,  laundry  stoves  and  heaters,  urinals,  closets,  bathtubs, 
hydraulic  rams,  kitchen  ranges,  automatic  cellar  drainers,  pitcher  pumps,  wall  and 
horizontal  force  pumps,  hydrants,  instantaneous  water  heaters,  galvanized  iron 
boilers;  installation  of  plumbers  fixtures. 

evening  school. 

Carpentry  and  Woodworking. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  dav  school. 

Machinists  and  Tool  Making. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Pattern  Making. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting. — Day  school  equipment  is  used. 

Practice:  Same  as  for  day  school. 

Plattkville — Wisconsin  State  Mining  Trade  School  (Day  School). 

Mining. — Equipment:  2  return  tubular  steam  boilers  with  pressure  and  water 
gauges,  2  feed  pumps,  2  vertical  air  pumps,  2  water  heaters,  centrifugal  fan.  1 25-horse- 
power  automatic  steam  engine,  1  air  compressor,  1  generator  with  switcnboard  and 
all  necessary  appliances,  1  gasoline  engine,  several  types  of  percussion  air  rock  drills, 
stone  pier,  calorimeters,  p3rrometerB,  steam-testing  appliances,  1  wood  lathe,  8  forges, 
transits,  levels,  ^sextants,  and  other  surveying  instruments,  woodworking  and  iron- 
working  tools. 

Practice:  Framing  mine  timbers,  joinery,  forging,  tool  sharpening,  dissection  and 
operation  of  rock  drills,  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  compressors,  dynamos,  calorimetry, 
pyrometry,  and  tests  of  efficiency,  analysis  of  metals  and  coals,  gravimetric,  volu- 
metric, qualitative  and  blowpipe  analysis,  assaying,  surveying,  ana  practical  work  in 
the  mines  during  the  summer. 
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Asrioultural  schools,  not  covered  by  present  report 16 

Alabama  Great  Soutlieni  R.  U.  appreatlceBhlp  schools 166 

Albany,  N.  Y.— 

Vocational  School  (day  school) 6U,  613, 686, 606, 734, 384 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 110-112 

Albert  Q.Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicaeo,  HI £60,501,654,665,600,730,773,774 

Aloom  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Alcorn,  Hiss. . . .  331, 332, 610, 611, 666,606,607,728, 782 

Altoona  (Fa.)  High  School  Industrial  Course 127-120,626,627,683,708,736,702 

American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (correspondence) 360 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  attitude  and  activities  of,  on  industrial  education 303-308 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 176,177,642,708,700 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  HI 354 

Apprenticeship,  credit  of  school  work  on,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees,  etc.  (Table  ni) 664-700 

Apprenticeship  school,  definition  of 15 

Apprenticeship  schools,  description  of 20, 21, 143-181 

Alabama  Great  Southern  R.  R.,  Biimlnsham,  Ala 166 

American  Locomotive  Co.,  Dunkirk.  N.  x 176, 177 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  Phlladelpnla,  Pa 177 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co..  Providence,  R.  1 172,173 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit.  Mksh 178 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  Elkabethport,  N.J 164,166 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.,  Oelwein,  Iowa 166 

Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  (2  localities) 166 

Delaware  <&  Hudson  Co.  (3  locallt&eB) 147,164 

Delaware,  Lackawanna^  Western R.  R.  (3 localities) 147,162,163 

ErieR.  R.  (SlocaUties) 147,150,160 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  C^ulncy,  Mass 176, 176 

General  Electric  Co.,  Soneneotady.N.Y 160 

General  Electric  (k)^  West  Lynn,  Mass 167-160 

George  V.  Cresson  c5o.  (day  school)  Philadelphia,  Pa 175 

Grand  Trunk  Ry.  system  (2  localities) 147,156,150 

International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111 173 

Lakeside  Press,  Chicago,  HI 178,170 

LudloW  Manufacturing  Co.  (Textile  School),  Ludlow,  Mass 256,257 

Metal-trades  employers  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.— day  school),  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 

New  York  Central  LhieB(0  localities) 147-154 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  Boston,  Mass 170, 180 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa 160, 161 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R 165 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 174,175 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R.  R 165 

Santa  Fe  System  (24  localities) 147,156-158 

Solvay  Process  (}o.,  Solvay,  N.  Y 180,181 

Southern  R v.  (4  localities) T i 166 

Union  Pacific  K .  R . ,  O  maha ,  Nebr 161 ,  162 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago  JU 160-171 

Westtnghouse  Air  Brake  CV).,  wUmerding,  Pa ^ 172 

Westinshouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 171, 172 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford ,  Conn 174 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (metal-tradee  apprentioeBhip),  Bridgeport,  Conn 181 

Apprenticeship  schools,  tables  relatlnc  to— 

Trades  and  subjects  taught  and  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I). .  636-643 

Year  of  establishment,  persons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees,  etc.  (Table  III) 706-700 

Architect,  The.  bulletin  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston  (Mass.) 434-437 

Armature  winding,  course  in,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manulteturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school, 

East  PlttsbuTf,  Pa 642 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 131-134. 

240-242,586^580,653,654,688,710,770,771 

Arrangement  or  plan  of  present  report 33 

Arts  and  crafts  schools,  not  included  in  present  report 16 

Attitude  and  activities  of  organisations  toward  industrial  schools 380-407 

American  Federation  of  Labor 302-300 

National  Association  of  ManuJEacturers 309-405 

Natkmal  League  for  Industrial  Education 406.407 

National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education 405,406 

Attitude  of  employers  and  of  employees  toward  industrial  schoob 30. 31 

Austria-Hungary,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 522, 523 

Automobile  care  and  management,  course  in,  Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Wash* 

ington.D.C TTT;. .T: .T?. !?.... 586^80 

Avery  College  Tralntag  School,  Pittsburg  (Alle^ny),  Pa 572, 573, 660, 682, 683, 717, 754, 755 

97615*»— 11 61  801 
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Baker^TbeyboItetlnoftlieVoMKtloiiBanMiof  Boston  (ICaa.) 43(M33 

Baklngy  ooone  in — 

^uiois  Mftnii*!  Training  Farm,  Qlenwood,  HL 660,£51 

Ooldlets' and  Sailors' Orphans' Home  of  Indiana.  Knlghtstown,  Ind 6Q2,fl83 

Soldiers' Orphans' Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 030,031 

Ttiskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Instltate  (Negro) M4,646 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pc 341,«26,637 

Baldwin  Looomotiye  Co.  apprentioeBhip  school,  Philadelphia.  Pa 177 

Baltimore,  Md..  Maryland  Institute  for  the  Prcnotlon  of  the  Mechanic  Arts. 6S2, 663, 046, 66B,  713 

Baron  deHiisch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 39, 84, 86, 658, 560,047, 672, 673, 714»  741, 7tf 

Basket  making,  course  in — 

High  Point  CN.  CO  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 660,667 

~    ~         (AJa.)  Normal  and  Industrial  InsUtnte  (Negro) 644,646 


Tuskesee  (AJa.)  Ni 
Basketmiadng.    (See  aUo  Broom  making,  etc.) 
Battle  Creek  (10cL)a]  -     c    -^ 


'  M»»w  j#«y<*«i ■    ■■■€»■  ■■■^«  ^l^»J 

ftpprentioeship  school  of  Grand  Trunk  Ry 160 

Belgium,  seleeted  bibliographT  on  industrial  education. 683 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  industrial  School  (Negro  industrial),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 320. 

330. 668, 660, 640, 680, 710, 740-760 

Beveriy  Independent  Industrial  School,  Beverly,  Mass 08,90,100-103,604,606,090,721 

Bibliographyon  industrial  education,  selected 610-630 

Austm-Hungary 632,623 

Belgium 628 

Caiuda. 823 

France 624-636 

Oeneral  works. 623 

Germany 636^630 

Great  Britain 530-683 

Italy 632 

Japan 532 

Netherlands 632,533 

New  South  Wales 533 

New  Zealand 533 

Russia 533 

Switterland 533 

United  States 633-630 

Blacksmithing  and  foreing,  course  in,  Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 683,583 

Blacksmithing  and  toolsnii thing,  course  in,  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI..  600,601 
Blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighung,  course  in— 

Alcorn  Anlcultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Alcorn,  Miss 010,011 

Snow  Hin(Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  mBtitute  (Negro) 544,545 

State  Anlcultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 684,686 

United  States  Indian  School.  Carlisle.  Pa .341,343 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (N«gro),  i)enmark,  S.  C 680,681 

Blacksmithing.  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.Y 642 

Brooklyn  EveninK  Technical  and  Trade  School,  Brooklyn,N.  Y 613,613 

Brown  &.  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  Providence.  R.  1 043 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jerwy  apprenticeship  school,  Elixabethport,  N.  J 030 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Odwein,  Iowa 030 

daflin  University  (Negro),  Oranfieburg,  S.  C 580,581 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.  apprenticeship'schoolB 630 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  western  R.K.  apprenticeship  schools 030 

Erie  R.'R.  apprenticeship  schools 630 

Evenhig  Technical  School,  Providence,  R.  1 630,631 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school ,  Quincy ,  Mass 640 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.  Y 642 

Ghwd  College,  PhUadefohia,  Pa 570, 571 

Hampton  (  va.)  Normaland  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318, 683, 583 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 660,507 

High  School,  Altoona,  Pa 030,627 

minois  Manual  Trataiing  Farm,  Glenwood,  111 550,561 

Long  Island  City  rN.  Y.)  Evening  HIeh  and  Trade  School 616, 617 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 037 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Trade  53iool 602,563 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 560,507 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 037 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 602,603 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 582, 588 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 688 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Oa 588) 588 

Solvay  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solvay,  N.Y 642 

Stuy vesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 610 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 022,623 

Tuakegee  ( AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 644, 545 

Union  Pacific  K.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 028,627 

Blacksmithing,  wheelwrighting,  and  horseshoeing,  course  in,  Mayesville  Industrial  and  Educa- 

tionallnslitute  (Negro).  Mayesville,  8.  C 580,581 

Boards,  governing  and  advisory,  source  of  materials  for  practice  work,  and  product,  of  Industrial 

schools  (Table  IV) 710-727 

Boiler  making,  course  hi— 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.Y 642 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticesnlp  school,  Elixabethport,  N.J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Odwein,  Iowa 636 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Co.  apprenticeship  scnools 630 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 
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Hew  York  Centnl  L&ea  apprentlCMlilp  aaliaoli 

PaoDfTlvuila  R.  R.  ■ppreutlccahlp  mHooI,  Altoona,  Pa 

Bauta  Te  SnUm  apprentloeihlp  Bobooli 

Unioo  Pwsfilo  B.  H.  appnmtlccahip  aohotri,  Onalu,  Nebr 
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North  BennetStrget  Industrial  School JS-S 

North  Knd  Dnlon  School  ol  Printing. 

Quincy  School  (day  acboiri) 

BosloQ  plan  of  vocstlons)  EuldaDcc,  The  Vocation  Bureau 

BndlDrdDiirfM  Textile  School  of  Pail  River  (Kan.) 

BivdlcT  PolTbchnlc Institute  (honlogloadepanmeat),  Peoria,  Bl fiS0',»i;MI[;«ll8,712,73I 

ABurioinXiOOOinatlve  Ca.  apprentlcohlp  ecbool,  Dunklik,  V,Y 6ti 
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d  flnUhmg),  ooum  fn,  Lowell  (Uasa.)  TextUo 
a,  N,  Y.— 


B.L^..„ .....^ ...„  m,i7i^j«,7oe, 709 

eo4,«)s 

eH,SI6,aN,e<)S,734,TSS 


TechnlcftlEvailng High  School "."'.."  "/."y.V.'.'."V.',.'iiiM&,6m,em,ni,JW,7M 

Vocational  aohools(publloEnduilrlal),;. 111,115 

Building  IradM.Doiirsefn,  New  BedlDrd(U««».>Indu«M«lBchool flO»,807 

Bnrllugand  mending  (textile  mlltj,  course  In,  Lowell  (Mam.)  Textile  School ttH.SOS 

Bur  picking  (textile  mill),  CDUiw  In,  Lowell  (Mass,)  Textile  School SM,«IS 

Buttonhole  making,  courae  In,  Uechanlca'InMbiteotHoohatcrfN.  Y.) dM.eaS 

C. 

OablnetmaUngand  coBoh  carpentry, coune  In, Bania  Fe  System  apprenttcedilp  -chools flSS 

Cablnetmaklng  and  Joinery,  oonne  In— 

Annitrong Manual TrainlDc8chool(Nuro),'WHhlngtan,D.r.. UA-6M 

Syracuae7N.Y.)Technlc£%lghSchi]dr. «90,e21 

.^.— . — ^ J ^. ,. , -eeln.  mghBchool^Altcona,  Pa e3t,S2T 

IcElnley  Manual  Training  School,  Wwhlngton, 
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Cablnetmaklng,  oarpoiltrT,  and  house  wUntlng,  oourae  in,  liiiiiMl  Tntiing  and  Induitrial  Scbool 

for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentowiir  N.  J 610,611 

Cabinetmaktng,  oourw  In— 

Albert  O.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  ni 500,501 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School ei2,613 

ClaflinunlTerBlty(Negro)^raiigebuig,S,  C 580,581 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  deWeatamR.B.appnntioeahlpachooli 636 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agrlcultoral  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,688 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624,625 

nimois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Olenwood,  QL 560,551 

Lake  High  School.  Chicago,  111 590,501 

New  York  Central  Lines  apjprenticeship  schools 637 

RfehardT.  Crane  TechnioalHigh  School,  Chicago,  ni 502,608 

Seneca  Vocational  School,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 614,616 

Shop  SchoolCLexington  Avenue).  Rochester,  N.Y 690,621 

Stuyyesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,610 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio..; 624,625 

Trade  School  of  YonkersCN.Y.) 622,623 

Union  PaoiAc  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools.  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Vir^ia  Mechanics' Institute.  Richmond,  va 582.583 

Vocational  School,  Albanv,  N.  Y 612,613 

Wflmerdimr  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Frandsoo,  Cal 548,540 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School 608,600 

Cablnetmaking.  wood  turning,  and  carpentry,  course  in.  Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Hi|^ 

and  Trade  School 616,617 

Cablnetmaking.   (See  aUo  Joinery,  etc. ) 

Cabhietwork,  copper  and  brass  work,  course  in.  Elementary  Industrial  Scbool,  Cleveland,  Ohio. .  624, 625 

Cadlllao  Motor  Car  Co.  apprentioeahip  school,  Detroit,  Mich 178,641,706.  TOO 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  CaX 30,73-74,548,540,645,666,  HI,  733, 734 

Cambridge  (Mass.)  Evening  Industrial  School  (independent) 108, 606, 507,656, 602, 721 

(Canada,  sdected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 523 

CarboniBlng  (textile  mm),  oouree in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Car  building,  course  in— 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Co.  apprantioeBhip  schools 636 

Erie  R .  R .  apprenticeship  schools 636 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennnsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Carding  (textile  mill),  course  in— 

Lawrence(Maas.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Carding.    (5f«<i2M  Picking  .etc.)  _    _ 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  United  States  Wian  School 830-346,626.627,662,702,703.726,763,794 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  (3amegie  School  (evening  oourses),  Pittsburg,  Pa. .       306- 

307,572,673,651,684,717,765 
Carnegie  Teohntoal  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries.  Pittsbun,  Pa...  50-67, 574-5n, 661, 684, 755-767 

(Carpenters'  apprentices,  schools  for,  Chicago,  III.  (oooperaiive  part-time  schools) 206-210 

Carpentry  and  building,  course  in,  Pratt  Institute:  School  of  science  and  Technotogy,  Brooklyn; 

NVY ♦ 656,557 

Carpentry  and  cablnetmaking,  course  in— 

Akx>rn  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro) 610.611 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carllste,  Pa 843,625,627 

Carpentry  andjoinery,  course  in— 

Albert  O.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chksago,  III 500,591 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  III 500,501 

Technical  Evening  HighSchool,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 614,615 

Carpentry  and  miilwrlghtlng,  course  in,  R .  Hoe  &  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  New  York,  N.  Y 643 

Carpentry  and  pattern  making,  course  in,  Oirard  Colk|»,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Carpentry  and  sawmilling,  course  in,  Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  fNegro). .  644,545 
Carpentry  and  wood  turning,  course  in,  Tuakegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro). .  544. 545 

carpentry  and  woodworking,  course  in,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Bovs 632-e35 

Carpentry  and  woodworking,  forging,  machine<hop  piBotioe,  and  pattern  making,  course  hi, 

Chk«pee  (Mass,)  Industrial  School 506,597 

carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  and  house  painting,  course  hi,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 

for  Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J 610,611 

carpentry ,  course  in^ 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 6^ 

Baron  deHirwh  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y ***'^ 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (N«sro).  Philadelphia.  Pa ^^HS 

CpntrelR.R.of  New  Jersey  apprentioeehip  school,  Bliiabethport,  N.J 680 

Claflin  Vniversity  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  8.  C - 580,581 

David  Ranken.  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  St.  Louis.  Mo 5^>^ 

Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schooto ^ 

ErieR.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 55 

E^•ening  Tnides  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa ®28»^ 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  InaUtute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318, 582, 583 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (N€«TO),  New  York,  N.Y ^fiO.Sffll 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Nearo). $?5'?5r 

Horace  Mann  (branch)  School  (carpentere'apprentfc»B)»ChkSi«o,  HI fS'f?J 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm.  Glenwood,  ni 559'i?i 

Industrial  E\-ening  School  (mostly  N^:ro).  New  York,  N.  Y 616. 617 

Italian  Kv«»ning  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.  Y *^'iS} 

J)un<<«t  Otis  School  (carpenters^ apprentkes), Chicago, 111 ^'^'Sl 

1  .a wreni'e  ( Mass. )  Industrial  School 802. 6Q8 

LinwlnHijfh  School  (Negro).  Fort  Smith.  Ala -. 584.S8S 

Ma.««9u>hiisetts  Charitable  Mechanic  .\saoclatkm  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 554.555 

MavwvtUe  (S,  C.)  Industrial  and  Educatkmal  Institute XNegro) 580.581 

Mtvhanics»  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564.565 

National  Trade  Sohoob,  Indianapolis,  Ind 550,561 
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l^ew^edfonKMaaBOIndostrlalScliool 606,607 

New  York  Oentnl  LiDM  BpprBntloeBhlp  schools •. 637 

New  York  (N.Y J  Trade  School 662.568 

Ohio  MechanloB' Iiistltute,  Cinclnaatl,  Ohio 566.567 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Trades  School 636,627 

Pratt  Institate,Brw>kl7n,N.Y 658,559 

Preparatory  Trade  School.  New  York,  N.Y 662,563 

St.  Oewge'^Evenliig  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 564,566 

St.  Paul  Normal  andf  Indoetrial  School  ( Negro) ,  LawrencevUle,  Va 682, 583 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus.  Oa 688,580 

Seneca  Vocational  School.  Buffalo,  N.Y 614,615 

Shop  School  (Lezhicton  Ayenue),  Rochester,  N.  Y 620,621 

Sokuers'  and  SaOorr  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana.  Knlghtstown,  Ind 602, 508 

Solvay  (N.Y.)  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school. 642 

South  ICanchester  (Conn.)  Bvening  School 586,587 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala. 684,585 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport.  Conn 684-587 

State  Trade  School,  NewBritafii,  Conn 110,686,587 

Stuyresant  Byenixig  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,610 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa 666,567 

Trade  School  of  Yoniers  (N.Y.) 622,623 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Vocational  School  for  Boys,  New  York,  N.Y 618,610 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  8.  C 680,681 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  High  School 686,587 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa 576, 577 

Wamerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 648,540 

Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Vocational  School 622,623 

Carpentry,  Jobery.  and  cabinetmaking,  course  in,  Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 616, 617 

Carnage  making,  nlmming,  and  upholstertng,  course  in.  United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle. 

Pa 842,626,627 

Carriage  trimming.    (See  aUo  Harness  making  and  carriage  trimming.) 

Cement  work,  course  in.  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 656, 557 

Central  E venins  Industrial  School  of  Boston  ( Mass. )  (independent) 108, 504, 505, 655, 666, 600, 721 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  schools 164,165,636,706,707 

Central  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Apprentice  School  (day  cooperative  part-time  school).  207, 206 
Chair  caning.    (See  Upholstering  and  chair  caningO 

Chasing,  course  in,  Yale  A  Towne  Manufscturing  Co.  School,  Stamford,  Conn 638 

Chauffeurs,  course  of  instruction.  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564, 565 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  Co.  apprenticeship  schools 166,636,706,707 

ChkseOfllL— 

Albert  O.  Lane  Technical  High  School 500, 501, 654, 656, 600, 720, 773, 7r4 

American  School  of  Correspondence 354 

Chicago  Oirls' Trade  Sd^a>l 288,660,661,646,666,711 

Horace  Mann  (branch)  Sdiool  (carpenters'  apprentices) 600,501,600, 720 

International  Harvester  Co.  apprenticeship  school 173,638,706,707 

International  Typogrephical   union  Course  of  Instruction  In   Printing  (oorrespondenoe 

school) .V?:. .:......- 356,356 

James  Otis  School  (carpenten'  apprentices) 206, 200, 600, 501 ,  60O,  720 

Lake  High  School 500-503,656,600,720,774 

Lakeside  Press,  preapprentioe  (day  school) 630, 706 

Lewis  Institute 104-108,550,551,645,666,712,734,736 

Pullman  Eventaig  School  (oupenters' apprentices) 200,207,200,210 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School 502,503.666  600,720 

Western  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school 160-171, 630, 706, 707 

Chicopee  (Mass.)  Evening  Industrial  School  (Independent) 103, 104, 506, 507, 656, 602, 721, 776 

Chicopee  (Mass.)  IndustHal  School  (day  school) 506,507,656,602,721,775,776 

Chipping  and  caUdng,  course  in,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy, 

Mass 640 

Cigar  making,  course  in,  Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570, 571 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Ry.  apprenticeship  schools 166 

Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
Cincinnati  Continuation  School  (cooperative  part-time  school) 200-205, 622, 623, 700, 726 

Cincinnati  Evening  School  (gills) 304,306,622,623,661,700,726 

Cincinnati  High  School  (cooperative  half-time  school) 108, 100 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls 280, 200, 666, 567, 640, 678, 716, 748 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute 216-218,566,567,640,678,716,749 

Claflin  University  (Negro  industrial),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 334, 335, 580, 581, 652, 686, 718, 763, 764 

Clara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  (girls),  NewYork,  N.  Y 283-286, 558, 550, 647, 672, 714, 742 

Qeveland,  Ohio— 

(3evelaQd  Elementary  Industrial  School  (day  school) 624,625,661,702,726 

Technical  High  School  (evening  indu^triak) 237,238,662,702,726,701 

Coach  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking,  course  in,  Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 638 

Coach  carpentry,  course  in — 

'«  Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Cobbling,  course  in— 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  HI 550,551 

v<r  Soldiers' Orphans' Industrial  School, ScoUand, Pa 630,631 

-* '  Colmnbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. .  E xtension  Evening  Courses  of  Teachers'  College 244, 245 

.>  '.  Columbus,  Oa. ,  Secondary  Industrial  School 257, 258, 588-501, 654, 690, 710, 772, 773 

Columbus,  Miss.,  Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College 610,611,606,723,782 

■^J  Columbus  (Ohio)  Trades  School 120-131,237,624,625,662,702,726,702 

•-•!  Combing  (textUe  mill),  course  in— 

V-  5  Lawrence  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 602, 603 

>-!  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

v'.  New  Bedford(Ma8s.)  Textile  School 606,607 
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Ccumnerdal  schools,  not  covered  by  present  report XQ 

Cgmmtasions,  State,  for  the  stady  of  mduatriaf  education 31 

Composition  and  presswork,  course  in,  Vocational  SchooA  fbr  Boys,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Conneeticut—  ^^ 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education ^ 501 

State  oommlision  for  the  study  of  industrial  education ''  878, 870 

StatesTstem  of  public  industrial  sohools **  115-130 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport 116-119 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain. ; '    119  lao 

Oootlnuation  school. definition  of **       '  15 

Cooperative industruJ  schools,  description  of 21,22,188-210 

Beverly  (Mass.)  Independent  Inaustrial  School 190-192 

Central  Younx  Men's  Christian  Association  (Day)  Apprentice  Sohool 907.208 

Cincinnati  (Onlo)  Continuation  School 309-205 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  High  School igg  199 

David  RaiUKn,lr.^School  of  Mechanical  Trades, St.  Louis,  Mo *205 

.  Fltohburg  ( Mass. )  H  Igh  School • 187-190 

Lewis  Institute.  Chicago.  Ill 19i-106 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 206 

Schools  for  carpenters'  apprentices  in  Chicago,  111 206-210 

State  Trade  School ,  Bridgeport,  Conn 206 

Technical  High  School ,  Providence ,  R .  I jm  194 

Cooperative  school,  definition  of 15 

Coppersmithing,  course  in- 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Qnlncy,  Mass 010 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  scno(ris 037 

Core  making,  course  in,  American  Locomotive  Co.  anprentlceship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Cornice  and  skylight  workers,  course  of  instruction.  New  York  (N.  Y. )  'Trade  School 563, 563 

Corporation  apprenticeship  schools,  descriptfon  of 166-181 

AmerlcanXocomotive  Q).,  Dunkirk,  N.Y 176,177 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa I77 

Brown  &  Sharpe,  Providence,  R.  1 172, 178 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich 178 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Qnlncy,  Mass 175,176 

Qeneral  Electric  Co. ,  West  Lynn.  Mass 167-169 

Ceorge  V.  Cresson  Ck).,  Philadelphia,  Pa I75 

International  Harvester  Co. ,  Chicago  ,111 17g 

Lakeside  Press,  Chicago.  Ill 17g^ I79 

Manufacturers'  Association.  Bridgeport.  Conn Igl 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing,  Boston,  Mass 179 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y 174,  ITS 

Solvay  (N.  Y.)  Process  Co 180,181 

Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  111 169-171 

Westinghouse  Airbrake  Co. ,  wilmcrding,  Pa 172 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co^  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 171,173 

Yale  ATowne  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamforo,  Conn 174 

Correspondence  schools,  description  of. 26,36^343^360 

American  College  of  Dressmaking,  Kansas  CJIty,  Mo 860 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago.  Ill 354 

International  Ck>rrespondence  Schools ,  Sctanton ,  Pa 8S3~35ft 

International  Typographical  Union  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  Chicago,  lU 355, 356 

School  of  RaUway  SignaUng.  U  tica,  N .  Y 858, 350 

Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Information,  Omat^  Nebr 856-356 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Extension  Division).  Madison,  wis 356 

Cotton  grading  and  stapling,  course  in,  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fan  Blver  (Mass.) 506, 609 

Cotton  mill  occupations,  course  In— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,606 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Cotton  sampling,  course  in,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606, 607 

Crafts  and  arts  schools,  not  Included  in  present  report 16 

D. 

David  Hanken^r. .  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo. .  80, 61-64, 206, 656, 557, 648, 670, 718, 738, 739 

Dayton,  Ohio.  High  Industrial  School  (evening) 236,634,625,663,702,726 

Decorating.    (i9ee  Fainting  and  decorating.) 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Ck>.  apprenticeship  schools 147, 164,686,706, 707 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  w  estem  R .  k  .  apprenticeship  schools 147, 163, 168, 636, 706, 707 

Denmark,  S.  C,  Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro) 836,580,581,686,716,761,763 

Designing,  cotton,  wool,  and  worsted,  course  In,  Lawrence  (^Mass.)  Industrial  School 608,608 

Detroit.  Mich.,  CadUlac  Motor  Car  Co.  apprenticeship  school 178,641,706, 709 

Die  making,  course  in- 
General  Electric  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn,  Mass 640 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.I *  678,679 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612,613 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 666,587 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturing  Ck>.  School,  Stamford,  Conn 638 

Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  School  of,  Rochester,  N.  Y 807, 620, 631, 661 ,  700, 701 ,  726, 789 

Drawing  (textile  mill),  course  in— 

lAwrence  ( MassJ  tndustrial  School 602, 603 

LoweU  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 604,606 

Dre^making  and  embroidery,  course  in,  Washington  Irving  Bigh  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618.619 

Dressmaking  and  millinery,  course  in- 
Evening  Technical  School,  Providence.  R.I 630, 681 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Conn.) 648,549 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus,  Oa 688, 680 

South  Manchester  ( Conn . )  Evening  School \ 586, 587 

Dressmaking  and  sewing,  course  in,  Inaustrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y. .    616, 617 
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■making,  ooone  m— 

Aloom  (Hte.)  Agrioultniml  and  Ifeebsnical  OoUqte  (N^gio). 610.611 

Amutioiig  ICaDoal  TnUnlng  Scbool (Nmto),  Waaiin^  686.687 

Avery  College  Training  School  (Negro),  Pittsbunc.  Pa 672,573 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) ,  Philadelphia,  Pa 668 ,  660 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,616 

Chicago  Qfrls' Trade  School 650,551 

Claflin  UniveFBity(Nes7o),  Orangeburg,  S.C 680,581 

<31ara deHirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 658,650 

Drezel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 668-571 

Girls' Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 604,506 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 670,671 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro),  New  York,  N.Y 660,561 

High  Point  (N.C.)  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 666,567 

High  School  of  {Practical  Arts.  Boston,  Mass 696,607 

Itflian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 660,661 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 666. 567 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 60O-608 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616.617 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York.  N.  Y 618,610 

MayesvUteCS.C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 680,681 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 664,666 

MOwaukee  (Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Girls 634,636 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss 610,611 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,007 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 656,657 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 662,563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 656,657 

Preparatory  Trade  School,  New  Yori[,  N.  Y 662,663 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (N^gro),  Lawreneeville.  Va 682,683 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domesao  Art.  Rochester,  N.  Y 620, 621 

Soldiers'  Orphans' Industrial  School,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  Trade  School.  Bridgeport ,  Conn 584^587 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Technical  High  School '. 620,621 

Temple  Univeraty,  Philadelphia,  Pa 572,573 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 646, 647 

Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Providence,  R.  1 678,579 

Dressmaking,  embroidery,  and  millinery,  oourae  in,  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Girls,  New  York, 
N.Y 560.661 

DvBBsmaking,  vocational  guidance  bulletin  on,  by  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  of  Boston 445-448 

Dressmaking.    (See  aUo  Sewing  and  dressmaking. ) 

Drezel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry:  Department  of  Domestic  Arts  (girls),  Philadelphia, 
Pa 208,299,568^71,640,650,680,716,750,761 

Dunkirk,  N .  Y. ,  American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school 176, 177, 642, 708, 700 

Dyeing  (textile  mill),  course  in— 

Bradford  Durfec  Textile  School  of  FaU  River  (Mass.) 608,500 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,608 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 606,607 


Pittsbuxg,  Pa. ,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  ManuliKturing  Co.  apprentioeahip  school 171, 

172,642,706,700 
Bleotiical  work,  oourae  in— 

Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago.  HI 500,501 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,N.  Y 642 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 586-^580 

Baron  deHiTHch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 568,560 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  (Nq^),  Philadelphia,  Pa 668, 560 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eveium;  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,615 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries.  Plttsburv.  Pa 52, 574, 575 

CJentralR.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticeship  school,  EUsabethport,  N.  J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school,  Oelwein,Iowa 636 

Cinciimati  (Ohio)  Continuation  School 622,023 

Erie  R .  R .  apprenticeship  schools 636 

Evening  School  of  Trades.  Springfield,  Mass ; 606,600 

Evening  Technical  School,  Providence,  R.  1 630,631 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  (Jo.  apprenticeship  school,  (^ulncy.  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass • 552,553 

Freeport  (lU.)  High  School 502,593 

Glrard  (College,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570, 571 

Grand  Trunk  Ky.  apprenUceship  schools.  Battle  Oeek,  Mich : 636 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y .' 558,550 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 616, 617 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  111 690.501 

lAwrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600-603 

Long  Island  City  (N.  ¥.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616,617 

Massachusetts  C!naritable  Mechamo  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 554, 556 

McKfailey  Manual  Training  School,  Washington,  D.C 588,580 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 664,565 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Technical  School 610,611 

Newton  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

New  York  (N.YO  Trade  SSiool 562,568 

Ohio  Mechanics' bistitute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566,667 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  iipprenticeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

PhilaclelphiaTradesSchools.No.  land  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,620 

Preparatorj'  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 562, 568 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  HI 602,608 
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Instrument  maJtinx,  ooune  in— 

General  Electric  Co.,  apprenticeship  school,  West  Lynn,  MaflB. 640 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York.  N.  Y 560,561 

Interior  decorating,  course  in.  Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Qostcm,  Mass 604,586 

International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa 352-354 

^temational  Harvester  Co.,  apprenticeship  school,  Chlcago»Ill 173,638,706,707 

International  Typographical  union  Course  of  Instruction  m  Printing,  Chicago,  ni.  (oonespondenoe 

school) 356,356 

Ironwork  (machine-ehop  practice  and  tool  making) ,  course  in,  Springfield  Vocational  School,  Spring- 
field ,  ICass 606, 600 

Iroquois,  N.  Y.,  Thomas  Indian  School,  Cattaraugus  Vidian  Reservation ; 347, 

348, 616, 617, 660, 606, 724, 786, 787 

Italian  Evening  Trade  School  (industiial),  New  York,  N.  Y :^,  ^27, 560, 661, 648, 074, 714, 744 

Italy,  selected  DibUography  on  industrial  education 582 


James  Otis  School  (oaipenters'  apprantloas),  Chicago,  TH 206,200,590,501,680,720 

Janitorial  work,  ooune  ui'— 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro),  New  York.  N.  Y 500,561 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostiy  Negro),  New  York,  N.  Y 616,617 

Japan,  selected  bibliography  (Ml  industrial  education 532 

Jewelry  making,  course  in— 

Evening  Technical  School,  Providence,  R.  1 630,681 

Rhode  island  School  of  Design,  Providenoe,  R.  1 578,579 

Sara  A.  Fawcett  Drawing  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612,613 

Jewehry  making.    (See  aUo  WatchmiUdnK.  etc.) 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  Cor  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 280, 

290, 566, 567.648, 678, 716, 748 

Joinery  and  cabinetmaldng,  course  in.  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564, 565 

Joinery,  course  in,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.  apprentice  school,  Qulncy,  Mass 640 

Jute  and  hemp  yams,  twines,  and  webbing,  oourses  in  occupations  in  the  manuftMture  of,  Ludlow 
ManufiMJturmg  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Ludlow,  Mass 630 

K. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  American  College  of  Dressmaking  (correspondenoe) 860 

Kansas,  laws  relating  to  industriafeducation 501,502 

Knightstown,  Ind.,  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana 592,503, 655, 680, 720 

Knitting,  course  in— 

LoweU  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 604,605 

New  Bedlord  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 


Ladles'  tailoring,  course  in,  Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institate  (Negro) 546,547 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago.  Ill 590-683,655,680,720,774 

Lakeside  Press  apprenticeship  school,  CSilcago,  111 178,179,638,706,707 

Lancaster,  N.  Y.— 

Industrial  Department,  public  schools 616,617,660,686,724,787 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 114 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania 666, 667, 640, 680, 716, 740 

Lathing.    (See  Bricklaying,  etc.) 
Laundry  work,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 686,587 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  III 550,551 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Normai  and  Indostrlal  Institute  (Negro) 544,545 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knightstown,  Ind 682, 593 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Au 584,585 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 616,617 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546,547 

United  Stetes  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 844,626,627 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (indenendent) 100, 104, 600-603, 657, 682, 722, 777, 778 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (textile  department) 254,255 

Lawrenceville,  Va.,  St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro) 336,336,582,583,666,718,765-767 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education- 
Connecticut 501 

Kansas 601,502 

Maine 508 

Maryland 502,603 

Massachusetts 503-505 

Michigan 506 

New  Jersey 506-608 

New  York 500,510 

Ohio 510 

Oregon 610 

W  isoonsin 510-5 18 

Legislation  relating  to  industrial  education,  discussion  of 31-33 

Lewis  Institute  (cooperative  half-time  school),  Chicago,  111 40, 194-188, 560, 551, 645, 666, 712. 734, 735 

Lincoln  HiKh  School  (Negro),  Fort  Smith,  Ark 584,685,653,688,718,768 

Lithographing,  course  In,  National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 552. 553 

Long  Island  City  (N.  Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School  (vocational)..  231,232,616,617,658,608,725,787 
Loom  fixing,  course  in — 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River,  Fall  River,  Mass 596,509 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606.607 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 578.579 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School  (evening  classes) 251-253, 604, 605, 657, 604, 722.  llii,  779 

Ludlow  (Mass.)  Manufacturing  Co.  (apprenticeship  school) 256,257,639,706,707 
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Albert  O.  liuM  TecdmkxJ  High  SehooL  Chicaro      590,601 

Amutrong  Manaal  Training  School  (Negro).  Washington,  D.  C 586-^ 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School.  Boston,  Mass 0M,fi(l6 

ChioopeeCMassO  Industrial  Bchool flM,507 

Evcoimg  Industrial  School,  Cambridfls,  ICass S06,6O7 

Evenhig  School  of  Trades,  Sprlngfletd,  liass 008,600 

Fitohborg  (Mass.)  High  School 600,001 

High  School,  Altoona,  Pa 636,627 

Lake  High  SgAiooI,  Chicago,  m 500,691 

Long  Island  City  (N.Y.)  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616,617 

Lowdl  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

McKinley  Manual  Trahiing  School.  Washington,  D.  C 688, 680 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Newton  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Science  and  Technology,  BrooUyn^N.  Y 668,569 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  Hig^  School,  Chicago,  m 602,603 

State  Trade  8cho(d.  New  Britain,  Conn 119 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Technical  Hidi  School 620,621 

I'eehnioal  Evenmg  Hi^  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .\ 614,616 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,026 

Trade  School  of  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 622,623 

Machinist,  The,  bulletin  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston 425-429 

Machinists,  course  of  instruction— 

American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 642 

Baron  de  HiTMsh  Trade  Schom.  New  York,  N.  Y 558,559 

Beverly  (Mass. )  Independent  Industrial  School 604, 695 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Techinal  and  Trade  School 612,613 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co.  apprentiooship  school.  Providence,  R.  1 643 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  appienttoeshlp  school,  Detroit,  Mkn 641 

California  School  of  Mecnanical  Arts,  San  Francisco,  Cal 78,548,540 

Carnegie  Technical  Sdiools,  School  of  Applied  Industries.  Pittsburc,  Pa r  53,574,576 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  apprenticesmp  sdiool,  EUxabethport,  N.  J 636 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprentioeship  school,  Oelweln,  Iowa 636 

Cinctonatl  (Ohio)  Continuation  School 622,623 

DavldRiUiken,Jr.,Schoolof  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 656,557 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Ck).  apprenticeshipsclMxribB 686 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  western  R.  k.  apprentioeship  schools 636 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art.  Science,  and  Indusuy,  Philade^hia,  Pa 568-^71 

Erie  R.  R.  approntioesnip  schools 636 

Evening  Teonnical  School,  Providence,  R.  I • 630,631 

Fitchburg  (Bfass. )  High  School 600, 601 

Fore  River  Shipbulldlmg  Co.  apprenticeBhlp  school,  Qulncy,  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union.  Boston,  Mass 564, 665 

Freeport  (HI.)  HlEh  School 692,603 

Qeneral  Ijectric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Scdienectady.N.  Y 642 

(Seneral  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn.  Mass 640 

Qeotgp  V.  Ciesson  (3o.  apprentloesmp  school,  Phllaoelpfaia,  Pa 642 

Glrard  Collece,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

OrandTrunkBv.  apprenticeship  school.  Battle  Creek,  Mich 630 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agncultunu  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,582,583 

High  Industrial  School,  Dayton,  Ohio 624,625 

Illmots  Manual  Training  Farm.  Glenwood,  HI 560,661 

International  Harvester  Ck>.  school.  Chicago,  HI 638 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  oiNew  London  (Conn.) 548,549 

Mechanics*  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 664,666 

Metal  Trades  Employers'  School  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Bridgeport,  Conn 638 

Milwaukee  (WisO  School  of  Tradee  lor  Boys 632-635 

National  Trade  Schools,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 562,563 

New  York  Ontral  Lines  apprenfloeship  schools 637 

Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute,  (andnnati,  Ohio 566, 667 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprentioeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  R.  1 578»679 

R.  Hoe  A  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeBhip  schools 638 

Secondary  Industrial  School.  Columbus,  Qa 688,689 

SokUers'  Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland.  Pa 630,631 

Solvay  (N.  Y.)  Process  Co.  apprenttoeship  school 642 

Spring  Garden  Institute.  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 584-687 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 686,687 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618,619 

Tbaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster,  Pa 666,567 

Technical  High  Bchool,  Providence,  R.  1 632,633 

Trade  School,  Saidnaw  (East  Side),  Mich 606,600 

Tuskegee  (AlaO  Normal  and  industrial  Institute  (Nmto) 546, 547 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprentioeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Virginia  Mechanics'  Institute,  Richmond,  Va 682, 583 

Westtnghouse  Air  Brake  Co.  apprentlGeehip  school,  Wihnerdlng.  Pa 643 

Westinghouse  Electric  A  Manuiacturinf  Co.  apprentioeship  school.  East  Pittsburg,  Pa 642 

Williamson  Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  willlanumn  School,  Pa. 570,577 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Trade  School , 608,609 

Madison,  Wis.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division  (correepondence  school) 355 

Maine — 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 502 

State  oommiBsion  for  the  study  of  industrial  education 384 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y 267-278,618,619,660,698,725,788 

Dressmaking  department 270-272,618,619,660,788 

Millinery  department 272,273,618,610,660,788 

Novelty  departoient 273,278,618, 619,660,788 

Power  sewing-machine  operating  department '. 272, 618, 610, 660. 788 
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Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored  Youtb.  Botdantown,  N.  7 610, 611 ,  658, 6B6, 733, 783 

Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  of  New  London  (Conn.) 39, 76, 77, 548, 540, 645, 666, 711, 734 

Manual  training,  purpose  of,  as  differing  from  that  of  industrial  education 14 

Manual  training  schools,  lack  of  standardicatlon  of  trade  instruction  in 16 

Manual  training  8cboo1«,  not  covered  by  present  report 16 

Manuf^turers'  Association  appreniceship  school,  Bridgeport.  Conn 181 ,  638, 706, 707 

Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  Scnool  (evening  courses),  Pittsburg,  Pa 305-307, 572»  573, 661, 684, 717, 755 

Maryland— 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 502,503 

State  commission  for  the  study  of  industrial  education 881, 382 

Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Baltimore,  Md 552, 553, 646, 668, 712 

MayesYille(S.C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 334,580,581 

Masonry,  course  in— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 608,603 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564,566 

Massachusetts — 

Independent  industrial  schools 10,82,06-106 

Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 503-606 

Statecommlssionforth^study  of  Industrial  education 370-381 

State  system  of  public  indusmal  schools 06-106 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Eyening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass. .  554, 565,  .670, 712, 737 
Massachusetts,  public  industrial  schools,  desorfptfon  oi~ 

Beverly  Industrial  School  (dar,  independent) 06,00 

Boston  School  of  Printing  ana  Bookbinding  (day,  independent) 08,00 

Brockton  Industrial  School  (evening,  Independent) 103 

CSambridee  Evening  Industrial  School  (independent) 108 

Central  evening  Industrial  School  of  Boston  (indraendant) 103 

Chioopee  Evening  Industrial  School  (Independent). 108,104 

Oirls'  Trade  School  of  Boston  (day,  Independent) 00 

Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School  (mdependent) 104 

Lawrenoa  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 100 

Lawrence  Industrial  School  (evening,  mdependent) 104 

Montague  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 100,101 

Natick  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 104 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 101 

New  Bedford  Industrial  School  (evening,  mdependent) 104, 106 

Newton  Evening  Independent  Lidustrial  School 105 

Newton  Industnal  School  (day,  independent) 101 

Smith's  Agricultural  School  and  Northampton  School  of  Industries  (day,  independent) 101 

Somerville  Industrial  School  (day,  independent) 101,102 

Taunton  Indusmal  School  (evening,  independent) 106 

Walpole  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 106 

Worcester  Industrial  School  (evening,  independent) 106 

Worcester  Trade  School  (day,  independent; 102 

Material  for  practice  work,  source  of.  product,  and  advisory  and  governing  boards  (Table  IV) 710-727 

Mayesvflle  (§.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  InsUtute  (Negro) 334, 580, 581, 662, 686, 718, 762, 763 

McKinley  Manual  Training  School  (evening,  industrial),  Washington,  D.  C 238-240, 

588  680  664  688  710  771  7V4 

Mechanics'  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (evening  industrial  school) !../....!...!..  .'242! 243 

Mechanics' InsUtute  of  Rochester  (N.Y 60^72,564,566,040,676,678,715,746-748 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.):  C^peratlve  part-time  school 206 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.):  Department  of  Domestlo  Science  and  Art  (girls) 200, 640 

Metal  trades,  course  in- 
Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 558,550 

Lewis  Institute,  Chicazo,  Hi 550,651 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Cidustrial  School 606,607 

Metal-trades  Employers^  Apprenticeship  School,  Bridgeport.  Ckmn 181, 638, 706, 707 

Metal  work,  elementary  (machine-shop  oench  work),  course  In,  (^uincy  School,  Boston,  Mass 506, 507 

Method  of  seciuing  data  for  present  report 14 

Michigan- 
Laws  relating  to  industrial  education 506 

State  commission  for  the  stud v  of  industrial  education 384-380 

Mill  hands,  course  of  instruction.  New  York  (Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Millinery,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro),  Washington,  D.  C 586-^580 

Avery  (College  Training  School  (Negro),  Pittsburg,  Pa 572,573 

Berean  Manual  Training  and  Traixilng  School  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa 568,560 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614,615 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa 572, 573 

Chicago  (HL)  Girls' Trade  School. 550,551 

Cbicinnati  Evening  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 622,623 

ClafUn  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  8.  C 580,581 

aara  de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 568,550 

Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry,  Philadelphia,  Pa 568-671 

Girls' Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 504  605 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 670,571 

Henrietta  Trade  School  (Negro).  New  York,  N.  Y 560,661 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Mass 506.507 

Industrial  Evening  School  (mostly  Negro).  New  York,  N.  Y 616,617 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566, 567 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  600,601 

Long  Island  City  (N .  YJ  Evening  High  and  Trade  School 616, 617 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 619 

MayesviUeCS.C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 580,581 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564,566 

MUwaukee( Wis.)  School  of  Trades  for  Girls 634,635 

Mississippi  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Columbus,  Miss 610.611 

New  Be<fiOrd  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606,607 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 656,557 


I'rapHmtan' 'mdalal^TNvw  York,  H.  Y 

Bchool  ol  DomeMIO  Sctence  MUt  DomuMk  Art,  Rocheno,  N.  Y . 
BlaU  Anlcultunl  uid  Kechuikal  CaUaM  <Ncgro),  Nomul,  Ak 

BTraoiua(N.Y.)T«obnk«IHlghB<ibaar. 

TacIiDloslRldig.^l,ClaT«l«id,Ohlo 

Taii|daCBlv«tdtT,Phl]B(]clpbb,Pi _, 

Tiuk«M(Ah.)NMn>>Iai>duidtutrlalIiuthUM(NMra} GM,UT, 

VadTbaMliulDsCjrUSebool(N«cia},DMiiiwk,8.C "" 

IIUltoMT,  TDCkUonml  lUldaiiM  bullirtlii  oo,  b]r  QitW  Tnda  SdOoMliKi  Imcut  oF  BoMon.       ....        _     . .  _ 
UllllMTV.    iatt  mltoDnaauMogiadiBimaerj.) 

UUlwT^tlni,  courae  b,  OcansV.  Cnvon  Co.  kpncoUosililp  nhool,  PbllwlelplilB,  Pa M3 

UlUwrlghtliu:.    (Bei  aln  Cupmtry  and  mlllwTUhaiuc.) 

UUiiraiiliM7WlB0a«liiK>lotTnid«il0tBc.n 13*-137,343,flSJ-a».««,7M,ros.7a7,TO,7M 

Ullwaulue{Wli.JSBhdolorTiadM(Dr01rl> 18],B34,aU,«e3,TIM,TIU,m 

UlnlDg,  eonna  in,  WboDuln  Btau  lOoIng  Tnds  Bflhool,  PEalUvUla,  Wli »i.«U 

HIasWpplInduAdilliUtltuuandCaUKe.ColuiDbua.MIn U0,eu,Sae,WT,7ia,TSI 

Ulxlng  and  ollIiu(lemiamln),oouni  In,  Lowell  (MuiOTwille  School. •M.OOB 

HoliUng,  oouns  In— 

AmerkaDLooomoUveCa.  apprentlonUpaolLMil,  Douldrk.N.  Y.. 6a 

IMamn,  lAokawuma  A  WttiemR.  R.  apinnUontilp  aoboob A3S 

Ella  B.  R.  MpmiUinahlpr-'—'-  ■" 

'  EtoBtrlo  Co.  apprw 


Oananil  EtoBtflo  Co.  appnnthBdilp  nhool,  Bcheneotadr,  K.  \ 
Ganiial  Eteotrlo  Co.  appnnUoeahRi  Mhool,  WM  Lynn,  Hm . 
OHKaTV.  CnooQ  Co.  appraltloMUp  Mhool,  PhliaflalpWa,  Pi 


Qtiacd  Colk«*,  PhOada^JaTPi 

ttotlona)  Trado  Boboob.liidhiiapolli,  lad 
Haw  York  Contial  Llnta  tppmllo^p  sc 


PanDnrlvanlaR.  R.appceDUoeahlpacbool,  Altoona,  P» SIT 

R.Ha«ACo.appniat]<Mhlp>cliool.NewYork,N.Y Stt 

Richard  T.Crana  Technical  High  8cbDal,Clil>»ga,IU Ut,Sg3 

ll«nta«ue(lUa.}  Industrial  aobooT(darlii<l<peiidtQt) 100,101 

Mule  iplnalns,  oouraa  In— 

BndlDrTDurlee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Man.) MS.tM 

Lavrenoa  (Masa.)  Indualrlal  Sofaool tOt,  MS 

Lowell  (Has.)  TanUe  School tOt.tOi 

New  Bedfonl  (Uasa.)  TaitUe  Bohool tOS.tm 


leandaotlvltleeof 


.  nt.sn 

.  lU.3tf 
.  114-321 


.  121,337 

3» 

.  330,311 


Warml  SIrmI  Eleic 


School  |lnaependent,lK>on»raUd).  3«,251,«l6,«)7.«;,6e4,«eG,7S,r80,7«l 
■    ~"  119,UO,SS6,iaT,«S3,«88,MB,7ie,7» 


New  Britain 

Lawiralatfau  to  Indnitrlal  education B04-HS 

PubUo  Industrla)  Schoola,  Newark  Technkal  School Ul-13t 

Btala  oommladoD  tor  the  uaAj  of  luduitiial  cduoatioD SI1-3H 

State  nrilem  ot  public  tnduitnal  ichooli 130-13S 

HewLondon,  Conn.,  UaimalTraliiliw  and  IndiutilalSeluial 3e,7B,7T,US.£«,<MG,««S,«ST,Tll.TM 

New  South  Walte,  aelecled  blbllofT«phy  on  hidiutrlal  educatloD SM 

Newton  (Kan.)  Evening  IndeneDdent  IndaibiBl  School lot 

Newton  (Uu8.}lDdiutriaI  School  (daTlndependenO IOI,eot,«r?,U7,8M,T3I,78t 

Law>rdaUE«tolnduitrlaledacBtloo Ma.SlO 

Bute  STitem  of  public  Indartrlal  schools lOA-llH 

New  York  Central  Lines  apimntkeahlp  scboota 147-IM,Slr,7W,TOT 

New  York,  N.  Y.-  rr-  r 

Baron  de  Bfmh  Trade  Sdiool It, S4,n,S6S, US, M7,S73, 073,714.141,711 

ClaradeHJiKhTradaSohool....^...^.^^,^ ^._^,. ..,,.._._;. iSMSe.Me.lHW,  617, 673. 871,711, 742 

t»^i  1 6i7,'e7i,'rii ,  74i!  743 

H .  647 ,  674, 675,  m,  7«.  744 
MO  W  ""  *"  *'■  *" 

ig Trade  School...!..! .'..'..'.'...'.'.'.. '.'...V...'..'iai^m,m,m,ui 
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New  York,  N.  Y.— Gondaded. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  GJrta 287-278, 618, 619, 660, 666, <W9, 725,788 

ICeohanics'  Institute  (evening  induatrial) 242, 243 

New  York  Evening  Hkh  ScEool  for  Women 808,304 

New  York  IndusmalEvenlng  School  (vocational,  mostly  Nepo) 232, 616, 617, 660,606, 609, 725, 787 

New  York  Trade  School »),  81-84. 562, M8, 648, 674, 676, 714, 744-746 

Pascal  Institute  (girls' school) 286,287,503,568,648,676,677,715 

Pripaiatory  Trade  School 227-330,583,563,648,676,677,715,744 

R.  Hoe  6l  Co.  apprenticeship  school 174, 176, 6ti,  706, 709 

Si.  (George's  Evening  Trade  School 234,235,564,566,648,676,677,715,744 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School 618, 619, 660, 700, 701, 735, 788. 789 

Vocational  guidance  in 412-419 

Vocational  School  for  Boys 140,141,618,619,660,700,701,725 

WaahJbagton  Irving  High  SchooHgirls) 302,303,618,619,660,700,701,725,789 

New  YorkState,  voeatlonal  schools  (public industrial) 106-115 

Albany 110-113 

Buffalo 114,115 

QfoversviUe 112,113 

Hudson 113,114 

Lancaster. 114 

New  York 140,141 

Rochester 109-110 

Schenectady 1.4 

Yonkeis 113 

New  Zealand,  selected  bibliogr^hy  on  Industrial  education 533 

Normal  (Ala.)  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro  industrial) ..  833, 333, 584, 585, 688, 719, 768 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston.  Mass 223-334,666,667.646,670.671,706,707,713,737, 738 

North  End  Union  School  of  Printing  (apprentloeship  school),  Boston,  Mass 179, 180, 639, 706. 707 

Novelty  and  sample  mounting,  course  in,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Qiris,  New  York,  N.  Y.  278, 618, 619 

O. 

Ohfo,  laws  relating  to  industrial  educatton 510 

Ohfo  Mechanicsn^tltute,  Cincinnati,  Ohfo  (evening  Indostiial  school) . .  216-318, 566, 567, 649, 678, 716, 740 

Oiling  and  mixing  (textUe  miU),  oouraein,  LowelUMass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Omafia,  Nebr.,  Union  Pacific  Educational  Bureau  of  Informatfon  (coirespondeooe  school) 356-358 

Optics,  course  in,  Bradley  Polytechatc  Institute,  Peoria,  HI 660,551 

Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  Olaflin  University  (Necro  industrial) 334,335,580,581,652,686,687,718,783,764 

Oregon,  laws  relating  to  industrial  education 510 

P. 

Painting  and  decorating,  course  in.  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  Schook 563,668 

Painting  and  graining,  nouse,  course  in,  Camegfe  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applfod  InduatrlsB, 
Pittsburg,  Pa 56,876»677 

Painting  and  paper  hanging,  course  in — 

National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Ind 562,653 

Soldiers'  and  Saitors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knlghtstown,  Ind 598,608 

Fainting,  carriage,  course  in,  ClafUn  University  (Negro),  Ontngeburg,  8.  C 580,581 

Fainting,  course  in — 

Atoom  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Meohanlcal  CoUage  (Nepo) 610,611 

Amnican  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  JDunkok,  N.  Y 643 

Chicago  Qreat  Western  Ry.  apprentloeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

Clafiin  University  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  B.  C 580,581 

Delaware  it  Hudson  Co.  apprentrcrahipschools 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  western  R.  R.  appientioeship  schools 636 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 318,683,583 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school.  Altoona,  Pa 637 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrencevllle,  Va. 582,583 

Santa  Fe  System  apprenticeship  schools 688 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.  Y 616,617 

Union  Padflo  R.  R.  apprenuoesmp  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Pafaithig,  ftesoo,  course  in,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 668,559 

Fainting,  house  and  carriage,  course  in— 

TustaBgee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 646,647 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 636,627 

Fainting,  house  and  sign,  course  in — 

Baron  deHlrsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 658,669 

David  Ranken,  Jr. .  School  of  Mechanical  Trades.  St.  Louis,  Mo 666, 657 

Evening  Trades  Schools,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Ck)llege  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 3C343 

Fainting,  house,  carpentry,  and  cabinetmaking,  course  in,  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 
for  (Colored  Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J 610,611 

FMnting,  sign,  course  in— 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 576,577 

Italian  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.Y 560,661 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y) 564,565 

New  York  (N.Y.)  Trade  School 563,563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 668,660 

Paper  hanging.    {See  Painting  and  paper  hanging.) 

Pascal  Institute  (girls' school),  New^irork,NrY 386,387,562,668,648,676,677,715 

Peterson  (N.J.)  Silk  Textile  uistitute 349,368,259 

Pattern  making  and  foundry  work,  course  In,  High  School,  Altoona,  Pa. 636,627 

Pattern  making  and  molding,  course  in,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 600,601 

Pattern  making  and  wood  turning,  course  in — 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Nogro),  Washington,  D.  C 586,587 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  TeohnioarHigh  School. 62Q,621 
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Draxel  lasHtute  or  Art,  Sdenoe,  and  iDdoMry;  berartnient  ol  Domcotlo  ArU  (girls) . . 

ETenIng  Hbh  Sthool  for  WomeD 

BtbdIde  Trwks  ScbooU,  No.  1  ud  Mo.  Z  (ludustrbl) 33^^ 

OeorgB  V.  CiBsiaii  Co.  apprantkahlp  school 

alrard  College dt 


Fhnad^bia  Trades  Scbool 

Sprtnc  Oardoi  Instltnte 

'AmpltDiilvgnHy:  DepartiiiBiitolDonitetloArt(glTb).. 
Utantlaropio  fatdustnal  idiools,  deecrtptlon  of. . . 
BarondaHir'- "--'- "-'■--'  " — ""'-  " 


Tiado  School,  Now  York.  N.  Y. . 


DBnm  ua  amen  jTwia  ecnow,  iiow  i  wji.  n .  i 

CBHtorobScbOolorUeeliaiiliial  Arta.8HD  Frandsro,  Csl 

Caiiwla  Technical  Bcboola;  School  a[  Applkid  Industries,  Plttsbu^ 

DBTlifRaokeQ,ir..acboolorUecbaiilcaITradea,Bt.  Louis,  Uo 

Girard  ColloKO,  Philadelphia,  Pa , 

BebreiT  Education  Society,  Fhlladelphia,  Pa 


Olrard  CoUeEO, 

"-' — wEduca ^, r ,  --■ 

«  Technical  loitltuto,  New  York,  N.  Y 
uuuvd  Uaoual  Training  Farm,  Olenwoc'  "' 
Uanual  Tiatnfaw  and  Industrial  School, 
UMbanlca'  Instliuta  of  Rnelieater,  N.  Y. 


FBrm,_Olenwobdj  HI 


Now  York  (N,  Y.)  Trade  Bfhoo. . 

Piatt  Institute,  Bmoklvo,  N.  r 

WUUamson  Free  School  of  Uechanlcal  Trades,  WIUlBtnsan  School, 
Wllmerdbig  School  o(  Industrial  Arts,  San  Prancisoo,  Cnl 


PhUuntaroDlc  IndnBl , .  .. 

QiMlUcZlaiuottndMnotpnettoJTableU) Mi-oa 

BbopequlpiiMntuidttuppnotlM  (Table  V) 718-787 

TndnaiidniUeoMtau|bt,indttaadaiT«MltoHdioolTaomwaTkudto;nottca(T>l>toI)..  tu-ia 
YawolMt>blllhiiiaiit,p«ioiuacai>teclasp(iplli,lBa,et-  '--•-■-*"■  


BmUOcd  Dnrfn  TgitUa  School  of  Fill  B 

Lo«cU(l(us.)T«itUe  School 

' *-""--  ""''  -"^mbhif,  courn  In,  Nc 

(Hineln.  Lawnnn  ( 
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DsUmKL  Lack>wum>*  Weetern  R.  R.  appnntLceihlp  m 

EtIbR.  R.  ■ppreiiltoeaUp  HhooLi 

Nsw  Yoik  Cantnl  Lloes  apprantkeahlp  schools 

PHmijIvanU  R.  R.  spprealkKsblp  gctiaol,  AIUorb,  Ps 
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Pro  dvisory  bowdi  (Tibia  IV). 

Bnwn'iIiSlunnlfHiiilkotuilngCa.    ----■-■ ■--■  — ' 


BranliiiTach^alScIUMKlDdiutrtkl).,.. St,39S,a3CL-«33.«B3,TI>l,7Dfi.T3T,TIT, 

RIkidcl'ilaiid  Botuol  at  DMlgn  (evening  icboal) £7g.(ITS.Wl,aail,WT,'"' 

T«clmic«IHlRbBFbaal(dBrcaopcrstlTeKbooli lSll.tST.193.1H,B32.S33,T04. 

WBtduuan  Industrtal  actual  (Negro) a30.331,fi7S,fin,UI,6M,Sg7,i 

,._._^_-^..  _!._..  A .^t 1  -j^^O. 


u  Knoou,  anmpHon  di 

u  (Pk.)  High  Bcbool  fodiutrlKl  CouiH. . . 
TODg  Uenuil  Tnlnlns  Bcbool,  Wwhlngto 

_„_^biU(OUa)Tndis8clioat. 

lUlwiukee  (WIe.)  Sctuol  of  Tradu  (diy  nlemm  fu  boy*)... 
PhllwlalDliM  (P^)  Tndee  School 

aaldlan'  Ornhaiu'  lodiutllkl  BcbL.., 

BoT»,  New  Yott  N.  Y. 
u  Trade  School,  Fl-"" 

I  eonooB.  ■"-• • 

CDTmeotkut. 
MBMMhutW 
Now  Jereej 
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ftdvlni;  boorda,  90UIGS  o(  nutarlali  far  pntotioe  work,  wd  pntdnot  (TaUi  IV)  719-7IT 

x>i~'ii»i><u.i>[tudwnolpnictk«(Tah1en) aU-Sti 

Bbop  equipment  and  ataim  practice  (Table  V) KIB-?n 

Tradea  and  lublecta  Uught,  and  lime  deroled  lo  aohooboom  work  and  topraotlca  (Table  I). . .  5S4-eaS 

YearoItaUbUdinieot.jiaraDaiacaqitedaipiipUs,  tea,  etc  (Table  HI) dSS-TOB 

Pullman  Public  Evening  BiJiool  (oarpentera'  apprentlOBB),  Chlaano.  HI 2ae,30B,Jia 

PupUi,  persona  ■ccepledaa,IaeB,BCbaoldar*anilIuwr9,elo.(Tal>l*tn) «M-TW 


Union  PaciiicflTOlam,  Omaiu,Nolw 1«, 

lUOwar  SlgnalinE.kliaolol,  Utica,  N.Y.(GarnaMndaiM«) tw. 

Rhode  Uand  School  or  Design  (eveotniKlMwD.PniTUeaea.B.  I e7B,G7g.Wl,(»e,TlB, 

B,  Him  &  Co.  unuentloealilp  arhool,  New  York,  N.  Y IT^.lTG.UZ.TtH, 

REohardT,  Crane  Technkil  High  School,  ChloaRD.Ill MI,tW3,6U,M0, 

Bfchniond.Va.,Vlr(dnlaMeehaolo«'Iii»fltu(e 311,123,U2,U3,ffi2.«8S,eeT,TIB. 

RlnitiphulngaDd  twisting,  cauna  In,  New  Bedford  (Uan.)  Textile  Bcbool 806,  wi 

RbigsplnnbiK,  course  hi,  Cow^(MaaL)  Textile  Schocd Om.COS 

BlLE  spinning,  twUtlng,  and  warp  preparing,  ooune  hi,  BiadKird  Dnifce  Textile  Sobool  cf  Fall 
RJTer,  Mara ......^..... ,. ..  GW,W9 
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Rochester.  N.  Y.— 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester 39,  a>-72, 190, 649, 67&-679, 715, 745-748 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester,  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and  A.rt  (girls) 299, 649 

School  of  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art  (girls) 307,  G20. 621, 661, 700, 701 ,725, 789 

Shop  School  (Lexington  Avenue,  day  school) 620,621,661.700,725,789,790 

Shop  School  (Wasrnnglon  School,  day  school) 620,621,700,701,725,791 

Vocational  schools  (public  industrial) 109,  no 

Russia,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 533 

Saginaw  (East  Side),  Mich.,  Trade  School 608.609,658,696,697,723 

Bt  Albans,  Vt,  apprenticeship  school  of  Qrand  Trunk  Railway  system 159 

St.  George's  Evening  Trade  School  (Industrial),  New  York,  N.Y 224,226,564,666,648,676,677,715,744 

St.  Louis  d(  San  Frandaco  R.  R.  apjprenticeshlp  school 166 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades 39,61-64, 

199, 206, 656, 557, 646, 670, 671. 713, 738, 73i 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va...  335,336,582,583,686,687,718,765-7167 
San  Francisco,  Cal.— 

California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 39.73-74,548,549,645,666,711,733,734 

Wflmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts 39,72,74,75,548,549,645,666,667,711 

Santa  Fe  System,  apprenticeship  schools 147,155-168,638,706,707 

Sara  A.  Fawoett  Drawing  School,  Newark,  N.  J 612,613,658,698,699,723,783 

Saw  making,  course  in— 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Hlrii  School 600,601 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.  apprentioeship  school,  New  York,  N.  Y 642 

SawmJUing,  course  m— 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Nonnaland  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 646,547 

Voorhees  industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Sawmilline.    (See  also  Carpentry  and  sawmilling. ) 

aAKaQActady  N.  Y. 

General  klectric  Co.  apprentioeship  school 160,642,708,709 

Vocational  schools  (puWic  bidustitol) 114,620,621,661,700,701,725 

School  of  Domestk:  Science  and  Domestic  Art,  Rochester,  N.  Y 307, 620, 621, 661, 700, 701, 726, 780 

Schools  and  institutions  included  in  report,  kind  of 16, 17 

Schools  hicluded  in  present  report,  classification  of 17, 18 

School  work  credited  on  apprentioeship,  i>ersons  accepted  as  pupils,  fees,  etc.  (Table  III) 664-709 

Scope  of  the  investigation 14 ,  16, 1 7 

Scotland,  Pa..  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Industrial  Schotd 139, 140, 630. 631, 663, 702, 703, 737, 796, 797 

Scouring, carbonizing,  ana  dusting  (textile  mill),  course  in.  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  Schom. . .  602, 603 

Scouring  (textile  mill),  course  hi,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Soranton,  Pa..  International  Correspondence  Schools 352-^54 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Columbus.  (}a 249,257,258,588-^1,654,690,601,719, 772, 773 

Seneca  Vocational  School,  Bufl^o,  N.  Y 614,615,669,608,609,734,786 

Sewing  and  dressmaking,  course  in— 

Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa 572, 573 

United  States  Indian  School,  Cariisle,  Pa 344,626^627 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  S.  C 580,581 

Sewing,  course  in— 

Alcorn  (Miss.)  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro) 610, 611 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  ( Negro),  Washington,  D .  C 686-^88 

Clafiln  University  (Neffo),  Orangeburg.  S.C 680,581 

Clara de  Hirsch  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 658,589 

Droxel  Institute  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,571 

Elementary  Industrial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

High  Point  (N.  C.)  Nonnal  and  Industrial  School  (Neat>) 566,567 

Jewish  Kitchen  Garden  Association  and  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566, 567 

Mayesvllle  (S.  C.)  Industrial  and  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 580,581 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y.) 564,565 

Pascal  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 662,563 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 556,557 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 582,583 

Snow  Hill  (Ala.)  Nonnal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544, 545 

Soldlen' and  Sailors'  Orphans' Home  of  Indiana,  Knightstown,  Ind 4)02,593 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro),  Normal,  Ala 584,585 

Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 624,625 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Pa 572,57.1 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois.  N.  Y 616,617 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546, 547 

Vocational  School,  Albany,  N.  Y 612,613 

Yonkcrs  (N.  Y.)  Vocational  School 622,623 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Evening  High  School 586,587 

Sewing,  millinery,  and  laundermg,  course  in.  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  for  Colored 

Youth,  Bordentown,  N.  J 610,611 

Shearing,  pressing,  and  brushing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 605 

Sheet  metal  and  cornice  workera,  course  of  instruction,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Ap> 

plied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53, 54, 576, 577 

Sheet-metal  pattern  working,  course  bi.  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 624, 625 

Sheet-metal  working,  course  in— 

Evening  Trades  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628,629 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  apprentioeship  school,  (^ulncy,  Mass 640 

Franklin  Union,  Boston,  Mass 564, 555 

Hebrew  Education  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570.571 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Association  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston,  Mass 554, 555 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn.  N.Y 558, 550 

St.  aeorce's  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 564, 565 

Solvay  (N.  Y.)  Process  Co.,  apprenticeship  school 642 

Ship  fitters,  course  of  instruction.  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co. ,  Quincy,  Mass 640 

Shlpwrighting,  course  in,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  apprenticeship  school,  Quincy,  Mass....         640 
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Sboemaking.  ooune  tiH- 

Alcom  (MiasO  Agrlooltonl  ud  Medhaaioal  CoUege  (Negro) 610,  Gil 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Nomua  and  Agrioultural  Institute  (Negro  and  bdian) 819,  a82, 583 

State  Agricaltuni  and  Mecbanlcal  CkHlese  (Negro).  Nonnal,  Ala. 584,  .'>85 

Tuflkegee (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  inatitate  (Negro) 544,546 

United  States  Indian  School.  Carlisle,  Pa M8,e28,627 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro), Denmark,  S.C 680,581 

Shoe  repairing.   (5««  CobbUng.)  ^  ,^     ^  .- , .     . 

Shop  equipment  and  shop  practice,  by  kind  of  school  and  by  States  (Table  V) 72fr-7M 

Shopscbool  (Lexington  Avenue),  Rochester,  N.Y (00,621,661,700,701,726,789,790 

Shop  school  (WashGkgton  School),  Rochester,  N.Y 620,821,700,701,726,791 

Sign  pa  nting,  oourseln,  Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries 57 

SiWer  plating,  course  In,  Union  Fadflo  R.  R.  apprentioeshlp  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Sllversmlthing  and  jewelry,  course  in,  ICarylaaa  mstltata  nr  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 

Baltlmor«,Hd...  .....' 562,663 

Bilvwsmlthing,  course  in— 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Technical  School 632,633 

Rhode  Island  School  of  I>esign,  Providence,  R.  1 678,679 

Singeing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Sla^ng,  spooling,  and  warping,  course  in  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Smith's  A^cultural  School  and  Northampton  (Mass.)  School  of  Industries  (day  Independent)..        101 

Snow  Hill  ( Ala. )  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro  Industrial) S27, 328, 

544,545,644,666,667,710,728,729 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors*-  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Kni^tstown,  Ind 502, 098,666,690,691,720 

Soldiers'   Orphans'  Industrial  School,  Scotland,   Pa 139,140,680,681,663,702,708,727,796,797 

Solvay  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solvay,  N.  Y 180,181,642,708,709 

SomerviUe  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (day  Independent) 101,102 

Sorting  (textUe  mill)  course  in— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 608,608 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School,  LoweU,  Mass. 604,606 

Southern  Railway  apprenticeship  schools 166 

South  Manchester  (Donn.)  BvenixLK  School  (evening  industrial) 240.506,567,663,688,689,719,769,770 

Spinning  and  twlstlnx  (textUe  mlu)  course  In.  LoweU  (Mass.)  Texdle  School 604,606 

Spinning  (textile  mill)  course  in,  Lawrence  (Maes.)  Industrial  School 602,6GB 

Spooling  (textUe  mill),  course  in,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School,  Lawrence,  Mass 602,608 

Spooling,  warping,  and  slashing,  course  In,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Springfield  (MassI)  Evening  School  of  Trades 608,609,668,694,696,728 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Vocational  School 606,609,688,696,697,728 

Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa 570,  Sn,  660, 662, 683, 717, 753, 754 

Siftmwrd  (Conn.)  Yale  A  Towne  Manufticturing  Co.  apprenticeship  school 174, 688,706,707 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro  industrial)  Normal,  Ala.  332,383,584,585,688,689,719,768 

State  commissions  for  study  of  industrial  education. 31,375-387 

Connecticut 378-379 

UftifiA 384 

Maryland 381,382 

Massachusetts 379-381 

Michigan 884-386 

NewJwsey 382-384 

Wisconsin 386,387 

State  systems,_pubUo  industrial  schools , 94-128 

State  Trade  School.  Bridgeport,  Conn U6-119, 199, 206, 584, 565, 653, 668, 689, 719, 768 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britein,  Conn 119,120,586,587,663,688,689,719,769 

Stationary  engineers,  course  of  instruction- 
Carnegie  Technical  Schools:  School  of  Applied  Industries,  Pittsburg,  Pa 53, 574, 574-577 

David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  St.  Louis,  Mo 566, 557 

Illinois  Manual  Training  Farm,  Glenwood,  111 560, 5G0 

Ohio  Mechanics' Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 566,567 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  TNegro),  Lawrenceville,  Va 562,583 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana,  Knl^tstown,  Ind 592, 503 

Soldleri '  Orphans'  Industrial  School.  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro)  Normal,  Ala 584,586 

Stuyveamt  Evening  Trade  School,  New  York,  N.  Y 618, 619 

Tuskegee  ( A  la.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 546, 547 

United  SUtes  Indian  School,  Carlisle.  Pa 343,626,627 

Williamson  Free  Scboolof  Mechanical  Trades,  Williamson  School,  Pa 578, 579 

Steam  and  gasoline  engineering,  course  in.  New  Bedford  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 606, 607 

Steam  and  not- water  fitting,  oouise  in- 
Evening  Trades SchooINo.  2,  Philadelphia,  Pa 628, 629 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Trade  School 562,563 

Steam  engineering  and  electrical  work,  course  In— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass) 598, 599 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School '. 604, 605 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 606, 607 

Steam  engineering,  course  in— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro), Washington,  D.  C 586-589 

Brooklvn  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Technical  and  Trade  School 614, 615 

Central  Evening  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Mass 594. 505 

Franklin  Union,  Boston.  Mass 552-555 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Mechanics'  Institute  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 564. 565 

Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 658,559 

Providence  (R.I.)  Evening  Technical  School 632, 683 

Steam  fitting  and  plumbing,  course  In,  Hampton  (Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro 
and  Indian) 319,582,583 

Steam  fitting,  ooune  in— 

Chicago  ureat  Western  Ry.  apprenticeship  school 636 

General  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school.  West  Lynn,  Mass 641 

Solvay  Process  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Solvay,  N.  Y 642 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.Y 616, 617 

Union  Fadflc  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 
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steam  fitting.   {See  aiUo  TlamhiDg,  eto.) 

Stoneoarvlng,<»urae In.  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  Boston,  Ma« 656,657 

Stone  masonry.    {See  Bricklaying,  etc.;  gUo  Masom^.) 

Stuyvesant  Evening  Trade  School  (vocational).  New  York,  N.  Y 230,618,610,660,700,701,725,788,789 

Subjects  and  trades  taufht,  and  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I) 64S-4H3 

Switserland,  selected  bibllMrapby  on  Industrial  education 533 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Technical  Sigh  School  (day  school) 620,621,661,700,701,725,701 

T. 

Tailoring,  course  in— 

.Irmstroxig  Manual  Training  School  (Nepo),  Washington,  D.C 668,589 

Avery  CoflegeTrahiiDg  School  (Negro),  PittsbuR,  Pa 572,573 

Berean  ICanualTrainlng  and  IndustrialSohool  (Negro),  Philadelphia,  Pa 568,660 

Glaflin  Univeraity  (Negro),  Orangeburg,  S.  C 680,681 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normaland  Agrfcultoral Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 310,582, 683 

MayesviUe  (S.  C.)  Industrialand  Educational  Institute  (Negro) 680,681 

St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (Negro),  LawTenoevIue,  Va 682, 683 

Soldiers' and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home  of  Indiana.  KnJghtstown,  Ind 602,663 

Soldiers'Orphans'IndustrlalSchool,  Scotland,  Pa 630,631 

State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  (Negro).  Normal,  AJa 684,685 

Tuskegee  (AlaO  Normal  and  Industrial  institnto  (Negro) 646,647 

U nitea  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 343, 626, 627 

Tank  making,  course  in  American  Locomotive  Co.  apprentioeship  school,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 6tt 

Taunton  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  independent) 106 

Teachers  of  practice,  qualifications  of  (Table  II) 644-663 

Teachers,  problem  of  securing  properly  equipped 26, 27 

Technioaleduoation.  purpose  of,  as  difleringnom  that  of  manual  training  and  industrialedooation .  14 

TechnicalEvening  High  School,  BnflatoTN.Y 614.615,660,606.600,724,785,786 

TechnicalHlgh  Sc1bool(cooperativehalf-tlme  school),  Providence,  R.  I.  186,  ISf,  109, 194,632, 633, 704, 705, 727 

Technical  High  School  (evening  industrial),  Cleveland,  Ohio 237, 238, 624, 825,682,708, 703, 728, 791 

Technical  schools,  not  covered  Dynresent  report 16 

Temple  University.  Philadelphia,Pa.:  Departmentof  Domestic  Art  (fdrls).  200.672,573,660,682, 717,663, 764 

Testing,  course  in.  General  Electric  Go.  appronticeship  school,  West  Lynn,  Mass 641 

Textbooks .  kind  and  use  of 27 ,  28 

Textile  mill  machinists,  course  of  instraotion,  Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Pall  River  (Mass.).  606,600 
Textile  occupations,  course  ii^— 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

LoweU  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,605 

Secondary  Industrial  School,  Colnmbos,  Oa 600, 601 

Textile  schookdescriptkm  of 23,247-280 

Bradford  Duifse  Textile  School.  FaU  River,  Mass 240,261 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (Textile  Department) 240, 254, 256 

Lowell  (Mass.)  TextUe  School  (evening  classes) 340,261-263 

Ludlow  (Mass.)  Textile  School 340,266,257 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 240,251 

Paterson  (N.J.)  Silk  Textile  Institute 240,268,260 

Secondary  Industrial  School  (Textile  Department),  Columbus,  Oa 240,257,258 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Industrial  School  of  Pennsylvania ,  Lancaster,  Pa 666, 667^,  680, 681, 716, 740 

Theory  and  other  schoolroom  work,  and  practice,  hours  per  week  given  to  each  (Table  t) 544-643 

Thomas  Indian  School,  Iroquois,  N.Y 347,348.616,617,690,606,600,734,786,787 

Tile  and  mantel  setting,  course  in,  National  Trade  Schools,  Indianapolis,  tnd 552,553 

TUe  setting.    (See  alio  Bricklaying,  etc.) 
Tin  and  copperamlthing,  course  in- 
American  Locomotive  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Dunkirk.N.  Y 642 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprentioeship  schools 637 

Tlnsmithing,  course  in— 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry.  apprentioeship  school,  Oelwein,  Iowa 636 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Co.  apprmtioeshipscbools 636 

Delaware,  Ladcawanna  d^  western  R.  R.  apprentioeship  schools 636 

Erie  R.  R.  apprenticeship  schools 636 

General  Electnc  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Schenectady,  N.Y 642 

Hampton  (Va.)  Normaland  Agriculturallnstitute (Negro and  Indian) 310,682,683 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 837 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  apprentioeship  school,  Altoona,  Pa 637 

Santa  Fe  Sytsem  apprenticeship  schools 6^ 

Tuskegee  (Ala.)  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro) 544, 645 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr ^ 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carliae,  Pa 348,636,627 

Tool  and  die  making,  course  In,  General  Electrlo  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  \  ^  est  Lynn,  Mass 640 

Toolmaking,  course  in — 

Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y 5S9'^} 

Lake  High  School,  Chicago,  111 500,501 

Mechanics' Institute  of  Rochester  (N.Y) fiW»^ 

Metal-trades  employers  school  (operated  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Bridgeport,  Conn 638 

Ohio  Mechanics'^Institute,  Cincinnati,  OMo 5SS'^ 

Richard  T.  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111 2^'^ 

State  Trade  School,  Bridgeport,  Conn 584, 686 

State  Trade  School,  New  Britain,  Conn ^*^*5S 

Western  Electric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Chicago,  111 639 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.  school,  Stamford,  Conn w8 

Trade  preparatory  school .  defl  n  ition  of Jf 

Trade  school,  definition  of JJ 

Trade  tnilnlng  schools,  not  covered  bv  present  report *"•  % 

Tnwlos  and  siibjects  taught,  and  time  devoted  to  schoolroom  work  and  to  practice  (Table  I) ^^~™ 

Trades,  possibility  of  tejichjng ««,^'? 

Tuskegee  ( Ala. )  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) ^^Z^zit 

544-540,644,646,666,667,711,720-733 
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Twisting  (textile  mlUs),  ooone  in— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Man.) £06,509 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  TextUe  School 606,607 

U. 

Union  Pftdflc  Educational  Bureau  of  Infonnation,  Omaha,  Nabr.  (correspondenoe  acfaool) 855-858 

Union  Pacifle  R.  R.  M>prenticfl8litp  schools 161,162,638,706,707 

United  States  Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa 330-346,626,627,602,702,703,726,703,794 

United  States,  selected  bibliography  on  industrial  education 583-539 

University  of  Wiaoonsln,  £xtenalon  Dlvlsfon,  Madison,  Wis.  (oorrespondenoe  school) 856 

Upholstering  and  chair  caning,  Berean  Manual  Training  and  Indusnial  School  (Negro),  Philadel- 
phia, Pa 568,560 

Upholstering,  course  in— 

Chi(»go  Great  Western  Ry.  niprenticeship  school,  Oelweln.  Iowa 636 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  4c  Western  R.  R.  i^prentloeship  schools 636 

Hampton  ( Va.)  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (Negro  and  Indian) 319, 562, 583 

New  York  Central  Lines  apprenticeship  schools 637 

Santa  Fe  System  Miprentlceshlp  schooli 638 

Union  Paculc  R.  R.  apprenticeship  school,  Omaha,  Nebr 638 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  B.  C 580,581 

Utksa,  N.  Y.,  School  of  Railway  Signaling  (correspondence) 358,359 

V. 

Virginia  Mechanics' Institute,  Richmond,  Va.  (evening  Industrial  school) 221,222, 

582,583,658,686,687,718,767 
Vooatfon  Bureau  of  Boston: 

Bulletin,  The  Architect 434-437 

Bullettai,  The  Baker 43<M33 

Bulletin,  The  Machinist. 426-429 

Plan  of  investigation  of  ocoupationa  (Appendix  II) 480-491 

Scope  of  activities  (AppendU  I) 487-489 

Vocational  guidance 409-497 

Vocational  guidance,  Boston  plan r 419-407 

Boston  Home  and  School  Assoclatfon 442,443 

Committee  of  vocational  direction  of  the  Boston  School  Board. 439-442 

Girls' Trade  Education  League  of  Boston 443-^456 

The  Vocation  Bureau 420^139 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston. 467-485 

Vocational  guidance— 

In  New  iTork  City 41»-419 

Meaning,  aim,  and  development  of 28 

Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston 430-439 

Vocational  school,  definition  of 14, 15 

Vocational  schools,  evening,  New  York,  N.  Y 230-232 

Vocattonal  schools  (pubUolndustrial),  New  York  State. 106-115 

Albany 110-112 

Buffalo V 114,116 

Gloversvllle 112,113 

Hudson 113.114 

Lancaster 114 

New  York 140,141 

Rochester 109,110 

Schenectady 114 

Yonkers 118 

Voorhees  Industrial  School  (Negro),  Denmark,  B.  0 335,680,581,686,687,718, 761, 762 

W. 

Walpole  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  (evening  Independent) 106 

Warping,  slashing,  and  spooling,  course  in,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606, 607 

Warp  prpjjaring,  coarse  In — 

Bradford  Durfee,  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 508,500 

Lawrence  (Mass. )  Industrial  School 602, 608 

Warren  Street  Elementary  Industrial  School,  Newark,  N.J 612, 613, 606, 600, 724, 783 

Washing  and  speck  dyeing  (textile  mill),  course  in,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604, 606 

Washington,  D.  C— 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School  (Negro) 131-184,240-242, 586-^89, 663, 654, 688, 680, 719, 770, 771 

Me Kinley  Manual  Training  School  (evening  industrial) 238-240, 588, 580, 664, 688, 680, 719, 771 ,  772 

Washington  Irving  High  School  ( Girls),  New  York,  N.  Y 802, 303, 618, 619, 660, 700, 701, 725, 789 

Watohiuaking,  Jewelry  making,  and  engraving,  course  In,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria, 

111 660,651 

Watchman  Industrial  School  (Negro).  Providence,  R.  1 830, 331, 678, 579, 661, 686, 687, 718, 761 

Waterbury  (Conn.)  Fvenlng  High  School 586,587,658,688,680,719.769 

Weaving  and  loom  Oxlng,  course  In,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Textile  School 606,607 

Weaving  (textile  mill),  course  In— 

Bradford  Durfee  Textile  School  of  Fall  River  (Mass.) 508,609 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Industrial  School 602,603 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Textile  School 604,606 

Rhode  island  School  of  Dosipn,  Providence,  R.  1 678,579 

Western  K  lectric  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Chicago,  III 160-171 ,  639, 706, 707 

Westlnphouse  Airbrake  Co.  apprenticeship  school,  Wilinerdlng,  Pa. 172. 643, 708. 709 

Westlnghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co,,  East  Pittsburg,  Fa -. 171 ,  172, 642, 708, 709 

West  Lynn,  Mass.,  General  Eleotrlc  Co.  apprenticeship  school 167-169, 640, 641, 706, 707 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below* 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  tiie  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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